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€0 0ur /r ien> 

The liberal patronage which has 
been extended to the Repository dur- 
ing the past year, has induced us 
to clothe it in a new dress, print it 
on a much superior paper, and with 
a new arrangement of its form. We 
hope the change will be as agreea- 
!< ble to our readers, as it is pleasant 
to ourselves. To our friends who 
have lately sent in their names as 
ji^w subscribers, with payment in ad- 
vance, we tender our sincere thanks, 
and we shall endeavor to merit their 
confidence, and reward them for their 
liberality. To all our former subscri- 
bers, who have ever been punctual in 
their remittances, we are under many 
and lasting obligations, which we 
desire thus publicly and suitably 
to acknowledge. And we doubt not, 
that their great kindness will be con- 
tinued, actuated as they have ever 
been by the most devoted attach- 
ment to the great work of coloniza- 
tion. To those kind and consider- 
ate friends who have expressed 
themselves well pleased with the 
1 



an^ patr0n0. 

manner in which our editorial labors 
have been conducted — with the mat- 
ter and manner, with which our col- 
umns have been filled, we present 
our heart-felt gratitude. If they knew 
how much we have been encouraged, 
sustained and cheered, amid our 
multiplied and diverse duties by their 
commendations, they would feel 
themselves abundantly compensated 
for the good words which they have 
had it in their hearts to say to us. 

To all our friends and patrons, we 
would present the customary com* 
pUments of the season^ accompanied 
with our hopes for the future, and 
our prayer that their lives may be 
prolonged to a good old age, and 
their benevolence and liberality be- 
come as broad as the earth, and as 
warm as the sun. We crave the 
continuance of their patronage. And 
although our columns may not be 
interesting to the general reader, we 
will endeavor to make them so to 
all who desire the welfare of the 
colored race, and the civilization and 
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christianization of Africa. Our ef- 
forts are exclusively devoled to this 
immensely important work. Our 
pages are ever to be filled with mat- 
ter in someway bearing upon it. 
Our aims, and our thoughts, and our 
desires, are all concentrated here. 

Is it too much to hope that the 
number of our subscribers will be 
greatly increased during the present 
year ? It would seem to be matter 
of justice that those, who at present 
peruse our pages, should make some 
litde extra exertion as a fair set off 
to the extra expense wc have incur- 
red to make the Repository more at- 
tractive in its form, as well as more 
interesting in its matter ! 

But aside from this consideration, 
look but for a moment at the great 
principles we advocate. See how 
they stand forth in bold magnificence 
among the principles which regulate | 
all well ordered society — how they | 
stretch across the destinies of mil- i 

I 

lions ! Wc aim to rescue the free • 
colored people of America from an 
inferior condition ; from civil disa- \ 
bilities, and social disadvantages. \ 
To remove them from circumstances ^ 
where no light dawns upon them ; — 
no prospect opens of their elevation ; 
and to place them in a new set of 
circumstances ; in a country made 
for their race, and honored in its 
early history ; where they may enjoy 
all the blessings of free government, I 
wisely administered by themselves i 
in all its legislative, judicial, and fis- 1 
cal departments, and where they will 
bear and feel the whole responsibili- 



ty of giving life, motion, steadiness 
and permanency to the vast machine- 
ry of their social, political and reli- 
gious organization, under whose be- 
nign and elevating influence they 
mus( necessarily rise in the scale of 
humanity. Nature must change her 
laws — the soul of man must lose its 
susceptibility to impressions from 
the objects of the moral and physi- 
cal world around and above it, before 
they can long remain in circum- 
stances calculated to produce a physi- 
cal regeneration, where the highest 
influences operate to lift them up- 
ward, and the most powerful motives 
appeal to every feeling and emotion 
of their souls, without exerting upon 
them a beneficial tendency, and im- 
parting to them expansion of mind, 
energy of character, pride of race, 
and all the elements of moral eleva- 
tion necessary to an even standing 
with other races of men. 

Here is a great work. It has all 
the rcqnisiies of the moral sublime. 
It combines all those nice and deli- 
cate shades of thought on which pa- 
triotism, philanthrophy, benevolence 
and Christianity delight to dwell! 

It is magnificent in its concep- 
tion: arduous in its achievement: and 
tremendously important and glori- 
ous in its results. It therefore may 
be considered an honor to be in any 
way connected with it, to exert any 
influence in its advancement, or to 
diflfuse the smallest ray of light upon 
its pathway, by which new friends 
may be brought to its aid. 

But this is but one aspect of the 
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great work in which we are engaged. 
There are on the vast continent of 
Africa millions of human beings on 
whose dark and forlorn condition 
not one beam of hope shines from 
any other quarter of the universe. 
l{we cannot by the process proposed 
reach and bless them, they must sit 
still, and forever, in the shadow of I 
death, with nought but despair and | 
gloom as their curse-bound inherit- ] 
ance. We aim thereibre to spread | 
the fruits and the flowers, and the ! 
harvest of civilization over the blood ! 
stained soil of Africa : to renovate I 
her wasted and decayed greatness : 
to lift up her ignorant and barbar- 
ous population from the low depths 
of sin and consequent degradation, 
and bring to bear upon them all the 
moral power of education and all the |i 
regenerating influences ofchristianity. Ii 
We aim to arrest and destroy thatji 
most accursed Iraflic, the slave trade, i' 

and thus save to Africa the hundreds i 

1 
of thousands of her inhabitants who i^ 

would otherwise annually be torn , 
from her : and thus wash out the \\ 
foulest stain upon her character; shut 
up the flood gates of the broadest, 
deepest stream of pollution that .floats j 
down the dark surface of earth ; and j 
cswse the fertilizing waters of salva- 
tion to roll over the soil so long be- 
reft of every vestige of moral good- 
ness ! 

What work could be more sub- 
lime? How does it appeal to every 
lover of his race, and every friend of 
the needy ! And why should it not 
gather around it the best aflfections 



and the deepest sympathies which 
stir in the heart of benevolence, and 
which cluster around the great and 
philanthropic institutions of our age ! 
If the various elements which con- 
stitute the moral sublime ; if bold- 
ness and grandeur of conception, and 
magnificence of achievement ; if en- 
larged plans and comprehensive ar- 
rangements ; if assistance rendered 
to the most needy ; if help aflforded 
to the most helpless; if the concen- 
tration of an immense number of be- 
nevolent emotions and their applica- 
tion to the relief of wretchedness and 
ruin upon the broadest scale ; if the 
combination of all the powers of civi- 
lization, education, virtue, piety and 
religion, and their application to the 
regeneration of a continent whose 
immense borders can only be encom- 
passed by this accumulation and ex- 
tension of all that is morally good, 
and whose deep recesses of crime 
have resisted the attacks of all other 
assailants, and whose dark dungeons 
of pollution have proved utterly im- 
penetrable to every and all other in- 
fluences : if the fair hope of seeing 
the sky of Africa lit up with a blaze 
of glory, and the mountains and plains 
cf Africa beaming with unparalleled 
splendors, and her millions shouting 
hosannah in the highest, should at- 
tract attention, interest the heart, 
nerve the arm, and call forth the best 
eflbrts of heaven-born charity, then 
may we presume upon a mighty id- 
crease in the number of the friends 
of this enterprise, and a vast enlarge- 
ment of their liberality. 
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In this view of the subject, we 
cannot think it unwarranted in us to 
lay our plans for the operations of 
the present year upon a greatly en- 
larged scale, and to calculate upon 
being sustained by greatly increased 
resources. The cause demands this 
course at our hands. The work to 



be done demands it. The good to 
be accomplished demands it. The 
avertion of great and impending 
evils, if we do not adopt it, demands 
it. 

Reader, will you do all in your 
power to sustain and carry us 
through ? 



jD(0patci)(0 from iftbrrta. 



We have the pleasure of laying 
before our readers, extracts from 
several letters received from the 
colony since our last number went 
to press. The information they 
'•oniain, though not of a very recent 
due, will be found very acceptable, 
l)eing much later than any thing 
before received. It will be matter 
of gratification to the friends of the 
emigrants sent out during the past 
year, to know that but very few of 
them have died, (as few or fewer 
than would probably have died, had 
they remained in this country,) and 
they with other diseases than the 
African acclimating fever, and that 
the remainder are all doing well. 

The friends of Dr. Lugenbeel 
will rejoice to know that he con- 
tinues in good health, and is deeply 
impressed with the prospect of great 
usefulness opened before him in the 
colony. 

Our patrons we hope will not fail 
to notice what is said in regard to 
the purchase of territory. 

Governor Roberts had not reached 
the colony when these letters left ; 



but we learn from another source that 
he arrived about the first of Novem- 
ber, in good health. 

Government Office, 

Monrovia, Sept. 10, 1844. 

Dear Sir: — Yours, dated 13th 
June, per ship Virginia, which arriv- 
ed here safely on the 3d August, with 
fifty-eight emigrants, all of which 
were safely landed, and comfortable 
lodgings provided for them; and 
although in the midst of our rainy 
season, yet providentially about the 
time of their arrival, we had a spell 
of fine weather for about five or six 
weeks, which enabled us with a little 
effort, to discharge the ship in about 
ten days, so that she sailed for Cal- 
cutta in less than two weeks from the 
date of her arrival. 

Dr. Lugenbeel being absent, hav- 
ing gone to Sinou, attending the 
emigrants by the Lime Rock, when 
the Virginia arrived, I had them 
safely and comfortably housed here, 
until he could be informed of their 
arrival. Lieut, commander Craven, 
of the United States Brig Porpoise, 
kindly took my letter to him, and 
gave him a passage to this place. 
On his arrival, I consulted him on 
the propriety of removing them to 
one of the upper settlements, exhib- 
iting your letter, and mentioning 
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that you requested that they should 
not be acclimated in Monrovia ; but 
the Doctor thought as I did ; he well 
knowing the situation of the dif- 
ferent settlements for commodious 
house room, &c., thought that it 
would be far better, not to lemove 
them from where they are so com- 
fortably situated, during the rainy 
season, fearing that the least exposure 
would subject them to much danger. 
We therefore concluded to continue 
them here until the first of the dries, 
when their lands can be surveyed 
and apportioned them, at or near 
Millsburg, where there is much good 
land. I truly regret not being able 
to comply with your orders in this 
instance, but believe me, sir, that it 
was altogether from the purest and 
best intentions. ***** 

We have peace with the native 
tribes around us, and a measure of 
prosperity and contentment with our- 
selves ; together with a small but 
happy revival of religion in some 
of our churches, which will, from 
all appearances, extend unto all. 

We are glad that the United States 
has commenced the experiment of 
making this a depot for their squad- 
ron on the coast. I certainly think 
the benefit will be material, for expe- 
rience has fully proven that flour, 
butter, &c., keeps better here than 
in the more Southern States in 
America. Besides this, the officers 
and crews of the squadron would 
prefer doing business with a people 
that they understand, more than with 
a strange and filthy population, such 
as they will have to do with at the 
Portuguese Islands. The United 
States squadron have been of much 
benefit to us ; the ofiicers generally, 
seem to manifest the most friendly 
feelings and social disposition to- 
wards us. Commodore Perry, to- 
gether with Captains Mayo, Tatnall, 
Abbot, and Craven, will ever be 
gratefully remembered in Liberia. 



The health of the squadron since 
out here, I think, speaks volumes 
in favor of the coast, and with pru- 
dent management, 1 see nothing to 
prevent a continuance. I assure you, 
sir, that I will do all in my power 
to facilitate their views, and to gain 
their respect, &c. 

I hope Governor Roberts' visit to 
the United States^ may be productive 
of the best of consequences, both to 

himself and to our infant republic. 

mt * ati * * mt isc itt !f^ 

I hope ere this, the correspondence 
between the United States officers 
and those of Great Britain, have 
come to a happy conclusion in favor 
of poor Liberia, as it is of vital im- 
portance to us to know our position 
to the world, also our territorial 
limits, &c., Slc, 

I have the honor to be, 
Respectfully, your ob't 
Humble servant, 

J. BENEDICT, 
Lt. Gov., C. L., acting Gov. 

Rev. Wm. McLain, 
Sec. Am. Col. Society, 

Washington, D. C. 



Monrovia, Liberia, 

August 2Qth, 1844. 

Rev. and Dear Sir : — You have, 
no doubt, received my last letter, sent 
from Greenville, by the ** Lime 
Rock," per New Orleans, in which 
I think 1 acknowledged the receipt 
of yours of 1st March. Your favor 
of the 8th March, came to hand on 
the 27th July, whilst I was in attend- 
ance on the company of emigrants, 
with whom I went down to the set- 
tlement of Greenville, in the early 
part of May. Your letter of the 5th 
March, enclosing a draft on Gov. J. 
J. Roberts, for one thousand dollars, 
for a specified object ; together with 
your letter of the 13th June, inform- 
ing me of the embarkation of another 
company of immigrants, was kindly 
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brought to me by Captain Craven, "i whom 1 alluded in my last despatch, 
of the United States brig '* Porpoise," ;] came down to Greenville about three 
on the 12th inst. 1 accepted the Ij weeks before I left that place. On 
kind invitation of Captain Craven — ; my arrival at Monrovia, 1 found the 
went on board the Porpoise, and, ' company of immigrants, who arrived 
in a few days after having touched ii on the 3d inst. — tifiy-cight in nura- 



at Settra Kroo and Cape Palmas, 
we arrived at this place. I spent 
three months at Greenville ; during 



i her — comfortably housed, and most 
of them in good healih and spirits. 
A few of them are now on the sick 



which time, all the immigrants who i list. The remaining part of those 
were landed at that place — sixty- | whom I left in Dr. Brown's care, are 
eight in number — experienced one \\ doing well. I find that it will be al- 
attack, or more, of acclimating fever ; ; togetlier injudicious and even imprac- 
but, with the exception of two small ; ticable, to locate the late immigrants in 
children, whose death was caused ,| the country immediately. We have 
by the effect of worms in the ali- \\ more or less rain nearly every day ; 
mentary canal, they all recovered; i, and we probably shall have, for two 
and I left them, in nearly or quite as '} months to come. \Vc shall probably- 
good health, as when they first ar- [ locate them on the St. Paul's river, 
rived. After the first attack of fever, between Caldwell and White Plains, 
which in nearly every case, occurred , as soon as circumstances will admit, 
between the fourteenth day and the >] At present, comfortable houses can- 
end of the fourth week after their ar- j! not be procured for them, except at 
rival,! suffered the men to go up the j Monrovia. As soon as their state of 
Sinou river, to the settlement com- i| health and tlie weather will permit, 
menced by the first company of Mrs. 



Read's people, to attend to the clear 
ing of their lands, and the erection 
of their houses. Several of them 
had their lands cleared, and their 
houses nearly finished before 1 left. 
One of my students, Mr. James S. 
Smith, was with me ; and I left him 



we shall make arrangements for their 
accommodation, in going up the river, 
to clear their lands and erect their 
houses. And, I am satisfied, that if 
they are industrious, before the end 
of six months they v;ill be able to 
live comfortably and independently, 
under their own vine and fiir-lree. 



at Greenville, to remair with the ;i You need not be apprehensive that 
people until the colonial sloop be- 1; '* a thirst for trade " will induce any 
longing to Mr. Young, of that place, ,i of them to take up their residence in 
should make another trip to Monro- I the Metropolis ; for I am happy in 



via. Mr. Smith is a young man of 
very good literary acquirements; 
and he has made very considerable 
progress in acquiring a practical, as 
well as theoretical knowledge of the 



being- able to assure von, that the 
tradiufj mania is vastly on the decline. 
Some who are now emrafrnd in trad- 
ing, have already found out that for- 
tunes are not now so ea."*ily acquired. 



healing art. My other two students i,as formerly, in that way. 1 rejoice 



were not with me, consequently they 
have not enjoyed as good opportuni- 
ties as Mr. S. has. 1 subjoin a copy 
of the report of Dr. James Brown, in 
relation to the nineteen immigrants 
whom I left in his charge when I 
left with the other part of the com- 
pany. Mr. Gibson and family, to 



that the citizens of Liberia generally, 
are convinced that the tiue source 
of wealth is in the soil — that, in order 
to the maintenance of themselves and 
families, and the preservation of their 
standing as a free and independent 
community of people, endowed with 
the unalienable rights of life, liberty 
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and the pursuit of happiness, they 
must cuUivate the land ; and, to a 
greater extent than formerly, live on 
the fruit of their own planting. 

In regard to the erection of the 
houses, to which you alluded in your 
letters of the 5th March and 1 3ih June, 
I shall not take any steps, until Gov- 
ernor Roberts shall have returned to 
the colony. I have not yet had an 
opportunity to examine the report of 
Mr. Ellsworth ; but as soon as I shall 
have a little more leisure, I will give it 
my careful attention ; and shall confer 
with Governor Roberts in regard to 
the plan of building recommended. 

The medical books, which you had 
the kindness to procure for me, the 
box of medicines, and the set of 
specimens for the use of the medical 
school of Liberia; together with the 
package of newspapers and the num- 
bers of the Repository, all came to 
hand; for which, I beg you to accept 
my grateful acknowledgments. 

Since tlie date of my last despatch, 
my health has continued tolerably 
good. I have had, and I still have, 
occasional slight attacks of intermit- 
tent fever; but my trust is still in 
the Great Physician above ; and 
whether it may be his good pleasure 
to spare my life or not, 1 believe 
that all will be well. 

Yours truly, 
J. W. LUGENBEEL. 
Rev. Wm. McLain, 

Sec, Am. Col. Society. 

BEPORT OF DR. BROWN. 

Monrovia, 

August 24, 1844. 

Sir: — ^The nineteen immigrants. 
by the " Lime Rock," who were left 
here under my charge, were taken 
down with the fever on the 20ih and 
24th of May, as a general thing. 
Their attacks were mild, but fre- 
quent. Two deaths took place. 
Maria Wheatly died on the 3d of 
June, aged thirty-two years. She 



died of hectic fever. She had been 
sick all the voyage out. Edea 
Stewart died on the 5th of July, aged 
sixty-two years. Her death was 
more from the effect of rheumatism 
than African fever. I have under- 
stood that she had had the rheuma- 
tism for twenty years. 

Yours, &c., 
JAMES BROWN. 

Dr. J. W. LuGENBEEL, 

Colonial Physician. 



Monrovia, 

July^, 1844. 

Rev. and Dear Sir: — I had the 
pleasure of writing you by the ''Lime 
Rock," in May last, in which I in- 
formed you of the safe arrival of that 
vessel in this port on the 6lh of that 
monih, and of the disposition I had 
made of the stores and emigrants by 
her, I hope ere this, you will have 
received my communications, and 
that my proceedings, as detailed 
therein, will meet your approbation. 

On Saturday morning, the 25th of 
May, I landed at this place, from the 
*' Lime Rock," and she proceeded 
on her voyage home. 

I would be doing injustice to my 
feelings, did I not mention to you, 
the kind and gentlemanly treatment 
I received at the hands of Captain 
Auld. He did all in his power to 
make me comfortable, and to forward 
me in discharging his vessel. 

The " Macedonian " arrived in 
our port from TenerifTe, on the af- 
ternoon of the 9th ult., and the next 
day. Commodore Perry sent on 
shore, your despatch of 8th March. 



* * 



We have had our spirits buoyed 
up from the interest taken by your 
government in our behalf — the corres- 
pondence between your government 
and thatof Britain, we have seen, and 
though we are distinctly made to 
understand that no immediate pro- 
tection or support can be expected 
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from your government, nevertheless, p I still hope that your govemmeni 
the bare possibility that the title of |l will make an appropriation to the 
the commonwealth of Liberia to ju- j| Society, for the purpose of enabling 
risdiction over all the territory from j it to procure territory. Will con- 
Cape Mount to Cape Palmas, is ;j gress not act on the report and sug- 
oooD NEWS, and we hope the day [j geslions of Mr. Kennedy? You 
is near at hand, when this greatest 



' may depend upon it, that if the lands 



of all difficulties, shall be amicably 
arranged — until it is, we will be in 
continual troubles with a set of un- 
principled foreign traders. 

********* 

Some few months ago, the ** Por- 
poise " sent home the American brig- 
antine ** Uncas," under very suspi- 
cious circumstances. There can be 
no doubt but what her intention 
was to take from the coast a car- 
go of slaves. Still I am under the 
impression that your courts will 
acquit her. I am informed that a 
•'bill" is before congress, making 
it criminal for vessels under the 
American flag, to sell goods at slave 
factories. If such a ** bill " pass 
the houses, the slave traders will be 
much injured, as they get their prin- 
cipal supplies from vessels bearing 
the flag of your country. 

Your squadron might remain on 
the coast forever^ and never capture 
a cargo of slaves under the American 
flag. Your flag is used to protect 
the slavers from interruption from 
British vessels of war, while they 
are landing their slave cargoes, and 
when the slaves are put on board, 
they throw overboard or otherwise 
destroy the " stars and stripes," and 
depend upon the swiftness of their 
sailing, to escape capture by British 
men-of-war. 

We have made at the colonial 
farm, 3,100 pounds of very good 
sugar, and 150 gallons molasses; we 
would have done better, if we had 
not to work to great disadvantage. 
I hope Governor Roberts will so in- 
form you as to enable you to under- 
stand the many inconveniences un- 
der which we have to labor for want 
of force. 



between this and Cape Palmas remain 
unpurchased for another year, that 

they will go into the hands of others. 

********* 

With the best wishes for the pros- 
perity of the colonization cause, and 
health and happiness to yourself, 
I have the honor to be, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. N. LEWIS. 
Rev. Wm. McLain, 
Sec. Am. Col. Society, 

Washington City, D. C. 

Monrovia, Sept. 9, 1844. 

Rev. and Dear Sir: — I take 
great pleasure in acknowledging the 
receipt of your communication of 
13lh June, per ship Virginia. This 
vessel anchored in our port on the 
4th ultimo, wiih fifty-eight emigrants, 
in good health. For the present, 
these people will remain in Monro- 
via, owing to the want of house room 
up the river. About a third of their 
number is down with the fever. Dr. 
Lugenbeel will write and give you 
all the particulars of their condition, 
Slc. As soon as the weather will 
permit of their being removed, they 
will be placed on their lands. 

The cargo was landed in good 
order, but I have to regret not being 
able to raise money from the sale 
of it to send you by this vessel. 
This is our dullest season ; we have 
very little intercourse in the rainy 
season with the natives, and our 
merchants do not risque their ves- 
sels out of the port this time of the 
year, consequently, very little trad- 
ing will be done, until the rains are 
over. I shall try to make you a 
shipment as soon as circumstances 
wiU admit it. • * • * • * 
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I made all haste to dispatch the 
ship, and succeeded in nnloading her 
in ten days, notwithstanding there 
was a heavy surf for the hest part of 
the time, without losing the value of 
a dollar. »*•**»* 

The emigrants received their goods 
and divided them to their satisfaction. 
If they take care of them, they will, 
in a pecuniary point of view, be far 
in advance of many, in getting up 
their houses. You may be assured 
that these people will be put on their 
farms as soon as the Doctor thinks 
they should be removed, 

I am pleased to see you willing to 
assist us in having a saw-mill erected 
in the colony, and shall, as soon as 
1 can find sufficient time, inquire and 
ascertain all the facts necessaiy to 
have so desirable an object accom- 
plished, and give you a correct state- 



ment of the result, at the earliest day. 

I have been obliged to write this 
letter in much haste, and owing to the 
many calls that are hourly made on 
me, I am compelled to close it before 
I have said half what I intended. 

We are blessed with peace and 
tranquility. Agriculture is flourish- 
ing, and the health of the colony is 
considered good. 

Mr. Sheridan is dead. I have 
written to understand the state of his 
affairs. I shall write you more fully 
by the next vessel. 

Wishing you health and prosperity, 

I am your ob't servant, 

J. N. LEWIS. 

Rev. Wm. McLain, 

Sec, Am. Col. Society^ 

Washington City, D. C. 



^t)( la0t Crpcbtt 

The Chipola, chartered by the 
Maryland Colonization Society, 
sailed from Baltimore on the 18th 
Nov. carrying out emigrants both 
from Maryland, under the care of 
the Colonization Society of that 
State, and from other States, under 
the care of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society. The following very 
interesting statement of the Rev. J. 
B. Pinney, the long and indefatigable 
friend, and highly successful agent 
of the Society, contains many par- 
ticulars relating to the expedition, 
which will be received with pleasure 
by our friends. It will be seen that 
the large family liberated by Mr. 
Wilson, of Ky., composed apart of 
this expedition. His distinguished 
philanthropy has now become matter 



10 n fifx iftbrrta. 

of history. In a certain sense he 
may be said to have executed his 
own will. That is, he has done, 
while living, and under his own im- 
mediate superintendence, what most 
other persons leave to be performed 
after they are dead, and by the hands 
of others. Which is the happier 
course of the two ? Which is likely 
to confer the most extensive bless- 
ings on the subjects of it? Which 
will be most surely and successfully 
executed ? To answer these ques- 
tions, none can need a second 
thought. Mr. Wilson, should his* 
life be spared, and may heaven grant 
him many days yet, will see the 
people who have been the objects 
of his care and the ground of his 
deepest solicitudes, rising to emi- 
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nence, usefulness, and enjoyment in 
the land of their fathers'* sepulchres, 
a blessing to our colony and to Afri- 
ca, and who can doubt that in the 
contemplation of these majestic re- 
sults, there will spring up in his 
bosom emotions thrillingly delight- 
ful, to which they are utter stran- 
gers, who leave this important work 
of benevolence to be performed by 
their '*last will and tcstameni!" 

The scene which took place at the 
final separation of those people from 
their great benefactor at the wharf in 
Baltimore, very forcibly reminds us 
of what we witnessed on the bank 
of the Mississippi opposite New Or- 
leans, when the *' Mariposa " set sail, 
bearing away the large company 
who had been trained for the pur- 
pose, and were then sent out by 
John McDonogh, Esq! 

We take this occasion to tender 
our sincere thanks to our many 
friends who have contributed so lib- 
erally to aid in sending out these 
people. We are firm believers in 
the promise, that ** the liberal soul 
shall be made fat, and he that waters 
shall also be watered again," and we 
have not a doubt that they will re- 
ceive the fulfdment of it in their own 
sweet experience. May the time 
soon come when we shall have many 
instances like the present to re- 
cord ! Then shall the day of Libe- 
ria's glory have indeed dawned in 
its full splendor ! 

Baltimore, Nov. 18, 1844. 
To the Editor of the Colonization Herald : 

Dear Sir : — At 2 o'clock this af- 
ternoon, the Brig Cbipola, chartered 



to take out the annual expedition of 
the Maryland Colonization Society, 
sailed from Kerr's wharf, with a fair 
wind, in the presence of a consider- 
able concourse of people. The emi- 
grants went in fine spirits, joyously 
seeking a free home among their 
brethren in the Liberia colonies. I 
was happy to see a large proportion 
of colored people on the wharf as 
witnesses, and could not resist the 
conviction that they were deeply in- 
terested, and 1 hope also favorably. 

Indeed, in spite of all reproach, 
and every effort made by its enemies, 
Liberia, in my opinion, is destined to 
hold out an irresistible attraction for 
the aspiring and enterprising and 
pious among the free colored popu- 
lation of the U. S. Tlie tide of emi- 
qfiation will set toward that rising 
Republic with increasing force. 

The Kentucky emigrants, or at least 
twenty-one of them, made np a part 
of the sixty emigrants on board this 
vessel. As they were brought on at 
the expense of the Pennsylvania 
Colonization Society, and the ex- 
pense of their passacre and settlement 
borne by it, you will perhaps be in- 
terested in a brief account of my 
journey to Kentucky after them. 

From the day when a resolution 
was passed by our board of mana- 
gers authorizing me to send them out 
this fall, there wa^ only the brief 
space of one month allowed for them 
to embark, and from the extreme 
haste thus rendered necessary, little 
time was allowed me to make ap- 
peals for aid or even to call upon 
many who would willingly have 
united in so interesting an enterprise. 

1 left Pliiladelphia, Oct. 15lh, and 
after a delay of only one night in 
Baltimore, to contract for the terms 
of their passat^e, pressed forward to 
Kentucky, riding day and night in 
the stages to arrive at Cincinnati, Sat- 
urday the 19th. Here I remained until 
Tuesday, and received a considerable 
sum in aid of Mr. Wilson's people. 
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Dr. Wilson of the First Presbyte- ;; possible, on my arrival, neither of 
rian church, kindly allowed a col- wiiich had been received. No pre- 
lection, which owing to the severe parations had been made, and at first 
rain was obtained from a small au- it seemed impossible in the short 
dience, and not a fair index of the space of one week to pet them ready, 
liberality of his congre^ra^ion. i; •* Where there is a will, there is a 

In the absence of the Pastor of the '\ way,'' sailh the old proverb. After 
Second Presbyterian church, (Dr. \ a night's meditation and consulta- 
Cleveland,) I was allowed to lecture i tion, the decision was made that they 
there Monday evening, and was for- should be ready and sent down to 
tunafe in obtaining the welcome, Louisville by the following Wednes- 
though unexpected, aid of Professor 1 day, and it was accomplished. 
Drake, so well known as a pliilan- In the meantime I returned to 

thropist and man of science. ; Louisville to engage a passage for 

He made a most interesting ad-, them, and if praticable, get some pe- 
dress after my lecture was concluded, . cuniary assistance, 
and especially seasonable, as remov- ' The political excitement and very 
ing a principal objection in many wet weather combined to prevent 
minds to our plan — viz: the appre- much success. A committee of 
hension of excessive mortality among gentlemen was appointed to make 
emigrants. Dr. Drake and Mr. ,, our appeal for aid, through whose 
Rankin were appointed a committee | eflorts, I obtained about $120. 
to solicit aid for our object, and in I A- mcelinfr was called in Dr. 
furtherance of their duties, a second Brcckenridge's church, on Wednes- 
meeting was held in the same church, day evening, when Mr. Wilson and 
when Dr. Drake gave an extended ; his people had arrived, at which a 
view of the etTect of climate upon most interesting incident occurred, 
the negro race in this country — a ; Among the emigrants were ten 
subject which for two seasons he has brothers and sisters, the children of 
visited the southwestern part of our , old Rachel, who had last summer 
country to investigate, and the con- decided not to go. When, however, 
elusion of which was that Liberia, i the time for a final decision caifie, 
in his opinion, was not only far pre- 1 she concluded to ga with her chil- 
ferable to Canada or our northern i dren, and had come on for that pur- 
states, as a home for the man of col- ' pose. Iler husband, an old man 
or, but even a safer abode than named Reuben, who belonged to one 
Mississippi. • of Mr. Wilson's neighbors, was al- 

This lecture I have requested for lowed to accompany the family to 
publication in the Colonization Her- Louisville and bid them adieu, 
aid, and hope soon to obtain. By | His master, however, sent a letter 
the agency of that committee, I re- offering to let him go for $100. It 
ceived for our object $137. seemed hard to separate the old man 

Leaving Cincinnati, Tuesday, I from his family, his wife and chil- 
proceeded via Louisville direct to , dren and grand children — and a state- 



Mr. Wilson^s plantation, and arrived 
Wednesday afternoon. 

Here was a scene of mutual as- 
tonishment and surprise. Nearly 
three weeks before my. arrival, I had 
written two letters to Mr. W., to ap- 
prise him of our purposes and re- 
quest him to have all things ready, if 



ment of the facts was made to the 
meeting. All eyes were on the old 
man as he arose when Dr. Brecken- 
ridge inquired if he desired to go 
with his family. His answer was, 
** Yes sir, I would do anything to go 
with them." 
A proposition having been made, 
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to open a subscription for his free- 
dom, the President's table was soon 
crowded and old Reuben was free. 
He is now daily glorifying God for 
the liberality of those who secured 
for him the boon of liberty. It was 
an act, I doubt not, approved in hea- 
ven — and the actors in which will 
not regret it on a dying bed. 

Our purpose was to leave Louis- 
ville Thursday morning,in the steam- 
boat for Pittsburg, but at the moment 
of embarkation, it was discovered 
that an application had been made 
for a bill of injunction to prevent their 
departure. 

Here was another difliculty, which 
at first seemed to threaten an entire 
failure. It however failed, the ap- 
plication was refused, and after only 
a day's delay, we were enabled to 
start Friday morning, in the mail 
boat for Cincinnati. 

The hour of separation had come, 
and some who came to bid their 
fellow-servants adieu, parted with 
heavy hearts. 

Several left husbands or wives be- 
hind, perhaps forever. Two of these 
cases were of deep interest : Jordan 
belongs to an estate near Mr. Wil- 
son's farm, and had come down to 
bid his wife and two children adieu — 
application had been made to know 
if he could be redeemed, and an ab- 
solute refusal was given. When 
asked if he wished his wife and 
children to stay, he replied, ** no, if 
they can be free let them go." Still 
their separation was sorrowful, and 
after having come all the way to Bal- 
timore and put their clothes on board 
the vessel, his wife having been dis- 
couraged, decided to return to Ken- 
tucky. 

Peter belongs to a gentleman who 
lives out of Shelby county, and has 
been hired by Mr. Wilson for some 
time at $175 a year. He is a valu- 
able blacksmith. He could scarcely 
speak, so afTected was he at the pros- 



pect of the departure of his wife and 
ciiildren. I felt deeply interested 
for him, and promised his wife to 
make an effort in his behalf. His 
owner had sent me a letter valuing 
him at $1,000, but offering to let him 
go for $600. Mr. Wilson expressed 
it as his opinion, that if Peter had his 
time, in two years he could earn 
enough to pay for his freedom, and 
had 1 possessed the means, wiChout 
hesitation I would have advanced it 
for hfm. I wish some friend of 
Liberia who could spare $600 fy 
two years, would advance it for 
him and let him earn his liberty, and 
follow his family to their home in 

• 

Africa. 

James, a most excellent member of 
Mr. Wilson's family, after packing 
his clothing and getting them on 
board, found the sacrifice too great, 
and chose to remain in bondage 
rather than leave his wife and chil- 
dren behind. 

One cannot but admire such mo- 
tives, while the necessity which de- 
mands the sacrifice of liberty or af- 
fection may be lamented. I under- 
stood that the owner of James' wife 
had offered to let her go for $500, 
but would not let their two children 
go on any terms. 

.But, not to dwell on particulars 
any longer, we left Louisville Friday 
morning, Nov. Ist, and arrived by 
the Ohio at Wheeling, Wednesday 
morning following. 

At Wheeling ] received advices 
from Pittsburg, which rendered it 
advisable to take them to Baltimore 
via Cumberland, instead of the Penn- 
sylvania canal, as I had originally 
intended, and finding an empty wag- 
gon leaving that morning ; a contract 
was made to take them to Cumber- 
land in four days, and, without any 
serious accident, they arrived on Sa- 
turday night within five miles of that 
place, and came in Sabbath morning. 

By the liberality of the citizens of 
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Cumberland, they were kept there 
until Wednesday morning, lodging 
in the school-house, and bountifully 
supplied vf'iih provisions without ex- 
pense to the Society. The kindness 
of the pastor of the M. E. Church 
was especially conspicuous, and if 
the satisfaction of good done, or the 
blessings of the poor are to be prized, 
they are his. 

Even from the vessel, the emi- 
grants sent him, by their late master, 
messages of gratitude for his atten- 
tion to them. 

By an application to the gentle- 
manly superintendent of the Balti- 
more and Ohio rail road, the emi- 
grants were brought down in the 
cars at less than half the rate of or- 
dinary passengers, and thus a saving 
of nearly ^100 made to our Society. 

Besides the provisions purchased 
by us for the support of these emi- 
grants in Liberia for six months, they 
have received a large outfit from their 
former owner, of clothing, hardware, 
dry goods, &c., and more than one 
hundred dollars in cash. 

While thus delayed, one of the 
females, Eliza, the mother of two 
children, before mentioned as Jor- 
dan's wife, decided not to proceed. 
Her master offered to leave her in 
Maryland until another vessel should 
go, but she refused, and at Mr. Wil- 
son's expense she and her two chil- 
dren have returned to Kentucky. 

Her decision, as in the case of 
others who refused to go, was a dis- 
appointment, and augmented the ex- 
penses of the expedition per capita^ 
as only twenty-one emigrants actu- 



ally sailed, while he had made the 
contracts and necessary provision 
for twenty-seven. These changes 
are, however, incident to our work, 
and witho^it murmuring at them we 
are disposed to rejoice that so many 
finally embarked with cheerful 
spirits for their new home. 

The final separation of these in- 
teresting emigrants from their kind 
benefactor and former owner, exhib- 
ited a strength of mutual attachment 
and a depth of sorrow honorable alike 
to both, and affording a striking 
commentary upon the pictures of 
wrong, and tyranny, and injustice, 
so often spread before the people of 
the north as a necessary constituent 
of slavery and slave-holding. No 
one, 1 think, could have witnessed 
this scene without a deep conviction 
of the injustice of such views, indis- 
criminately applied. Confidence and 
affection, such as these emigrants 
manifested towards their former mas- 
ter, could be the result of no other 
than the most humane and benevo- 
lent treatment, and would doubtless 
favorably contrast with the slate of 
feeling between the members of 
many northern families, in whose 
language and tht)ughts, nothing but 
words of detestation towards every 
slave-holder is heard. 

Jf the insertion of this article in 
the Herald can be of service to the 
cause, please use it, with full liberty 
to prune or abbreviate at pleasure. 

Respectfully yours, 

J. B. PINNEY, 

Jiger^t P. C. S. 



The following is the conclusion 
of the article commenced in a former 
number of our paper. It has just 
reached us in the May number of the 
Liberia Herald. It is written by the 



€(>r C0l0np 0f Sxbti'xa, 

Editor of that paper, and does credit 
alike to his head and his heart. We 
commend it to a careful perusal. It 
will more than repay the reader : 
The colony has now been settled 
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twenty-two years. In December of 
1822, when the whole country was 
combined against it, thirty-five souls, 
including six native youths, was the 
sum total of its available force. Un- 



to sell at that time, but guarantied to 
the colony a small plat of land for a 
school, aorreed to furnish the neces- 
sary buildings for the purpose, and 
pledged the power of the country to 



der the guidance of a beneficent ]' its protection. The extremely un- 
Providencc, it rode out the gale of j settled slate of the country rendering 
that stormy year, and by its own en- the object impracticable, it was for 



ergy, seconded by the timely Britisii 
mediation, it composed the elements 



the time abandoned. 

Tiic colonists now felt, in its dead- 



of adesolative discord, and arranged j liest force, the blighting influence of 
stipulations which have prevented j' the slave trade. It raged on eveiy 
the recurrence of those violent scenes. ! side. Heralded by conflacj^ration and 

The colony was then limited to the ; murder, the whole country was in a 
heights on which Monrovia now ' state of consternation ; and, as if 
stands ; but freed from the anxiety I safety consisted only in absolute soli- 
ahvays attendant upon apprehension '' tude, each one appeared anxious to 
of war, and receiving continually as- j, kidnap all others ! While clouds of 
suranccs of firm friendship on the • murky smoke ascended from smoul- 
part of the natives, the colonists be- ] dering ruins, wliile the heavens rang 
gun to extend their acquaintance with ,| with the shrieks of manirled victims, 
the country. As their numbers gradu- , the slave ship might be seen hovering 
ally increased by fresh im porta- ' near tlie land ready to barter for those 
tions, they found an enlargement of ' who should fall alive into the hands 
territory absolutely necessary to the 'of the conqueror, or to receive them 
operations of agriculture and luis- | in payment for debts already con- 
bandry. They found no difliculty i' tracted. All lawful trade was sus- 
in obtaining land, but having no am- 1 pended, and a<i^riculture entirely ne- 
bilion of territorial aggrandizement, glected, and tlie whole attention of the 
they limited their purchases to actual natives was absorbed in pursuing and 
necessities. I| eluding pursuit. Ii appeared that the 

The first line of extension ran up utter extinction of the tribes involved 
the St. Paul J river. Here they form- 'j was at hand. The colonial authori- 
ed agricultural settlements. Negotia- |i ties resolved upon an efl'ort to arrest 
tions were shortly afterwards opened , the progress of this disorder and to 
for Cape Mount, where a school for ' compose the natives to peace. While 
native youths, taught by a colonist, 1 the land was in possession of the na- 
had been some time in successful op- ' lives, the idea of force could not be 
eration. The high road to the interi- ' entertained. Mediation wasprofier- 
or, the nursery of victims for the ' ed, and treaties formed, in which, by 
slave market at Gallinas, winds its ' mutual consent, a prominent article 
way through this region. It was also j always appeared condemnatory of 
the theatre of continual war, excited \ the slave trade. The most effectual 
by the demand for slaves which at |i method was to get possession of the 
that time was very great. Appre- land and by this means the right to 
hensive that an American settlement i! put down the trade by force. This 



amongst them might prejudice this 
traffic, and most probably assured 
that it would do so, by the slavers 
scattered through the country collect- 
ing; their cargoes, the natives refused 



method was adopted, and the colonial 
territory was extended by purchase 
exactly in proportion to its increase 
in means to exercise over it a salutary 
control. Never for a moment was it 
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intended nor even wished, that the na- 
tives should remove from the land 
they thus conveyed away. Invaria- 
bly they were earnestly solicited to 
remain, to enroll themselves as citi- 
zens of the colony, and urged to 
adopt the manners and customs of 
colonists. It has been the steady 
policy of the Society at home and of 
the colonial authorities here, as a 
mean* of rapidly advancing the colo- 
ny and of improving the natives, to 
incorporate them with the Ameri- 
cans. The measure has had a most 
gratifying effect. Thousands of na- 
tives are now residing in the territory 
of the colony. Many have come from 
distant tribes induced by the security 
enjoyed here, which they in vain 
sought beyond the jurisdiction of the 
colony. Others, although ihey have 
conveyed away the sovereignty over 
the land, yet remain near the graves 
of their fathers, content to conform to 
the mild regulations imposed, while 
they enjoy all the privileges they 
could wish. The slave trade has 
ceased, and they are in peace. 

The territory claimed by the colo- 
ny extends from Cape Mount on the 
north to Cape Pal mas on the south. 
Actual purchase has not been made 
of the whole extent of this line, but 
of many of the intermediate points; 
while of others, grants of lease have 
been obtained, and of others still, the 
natives have engaged to make no con- 
veyance except to the colony. It is 
exceedingly desirable that this terri- 
tory should be under the control and 
jurisdiction of the colony, and it 
would long ago have been purchased 
but for the petty jealousy and low 
intrigue of foreign traders. While 
the territory is thus cut up and divi- 
ded by intermediate hordes of sover- 
eign savages, indulging, unrestrained, 
in all the excess of barbarian liberty, 
the moral energies of the colony must 
be deplorably crippled, and at no dis- 
tant period its growth permanently 



arrested. The moral influence of the 
colony over the natives in its own ter- 
ritory will be enervated, while in 
these independent communities with- 
in its bosom, no system or enterprise 
could be suppressed, however disas- 
trous, that the cupidity and avarice of 
others might encourage. 

Should the colony be permitted to 
obtain the control of this territory, a 
measure demanded by every consid- 
eration of humanity and philanthropy 
— and which nothing but foreign in- 
terference will prevent — no interest 
will be prejudiced by it except such 
as is slicrmaiised bv all civilized na- 
tions. The ports of the colony are^ 
and it is to its interest to keep them^ 
open to the vessels of all nations on 
an equal footing. It excludes only 
such as are known to be engaged in 
trade for slaves. Past experience 
shows that the amount of legal trade 
in any given territory is inversely as 
the slave trade. Wherever the de- 
mand for slaves is great, there the 
supply of all other articles of com- 
merce is meagre. It is the direst of 
curses — it steels the heart of man and 
clenches the hand of nature. Slaves 
are procured more by predatory in- 
cursions than by purchase, and the 
demand is met only by a state of alarm 
and ambuscade that leaves no room 
for attention to any other pursuit. 

By closing the line of coast refer- 
ed to, against this traffic, which eaft 
only be done by actual possession, 
the great incentive to continual hos- 
tility would be precluded, friendly 
relations would be entered into and 
maintained, agriculture would flour- 
ish — the arts of civilized life could 
be introduced — the articles of com- 
merce would rapidly increase, and 
the native ear now closed by an in- 
fatuating traflic, would be open to the 
instructions of civilization. That this 
is not merely a picture of what is 
rather wished than can be rationally 
predicted, is, we think, susceptible of 
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moral proof. We j udge of the future 
by the past. These results have fol- 
lowed wherever the influence of the 
colony has been exerted. Voluntary i 
native residents amongst us parade in 
our military ranks, vote at our elec- 
tions, and bow with us in our temples 
before the feet of our common Parent. 
This is the last aim of the colony, 
the high elevation to which it aspires. 
Not to dispossess the natives of their 
land and drive them to die barbarians 
in the forest, but to guide them by a 
salutary control, and instruct them 
in the arts of peace — to pour into 
their ear the lessons of civilization 
and Christianity, to incorporate them 
into our political and social body that 
they may be one with us. But should 
the colony be astricted, should the 
barriers which law and order would 
erect against the operations of law- 
less traders on the one hand, and of 
the constant feuds and heathenish 
practices of the natives on the other, 
this most desirable consummation for 
which so many lives have been sac- 
rificed and so much treasure expended 
in vain, will be pushed back to an 
indefinite period, our colony will 
languish and our hopes expire. 

It is worthy of remark that the gi- 
gantic scheme proposed by Mr. Bux- 
ton, is precisely the scheme of this 
colony with only inconsiderable mod- 
ifications. It is not ours to say why 
it sustained a defeat when commen- 
ced on the Niger, under such impos- 
ing auspices. It is sufficient that all 
the elements of good to Africa which 
philanthropy beheld in that scheme, 
are found in this, arranged and com- 
bined and ready for enlarged and ef- 
ficient operation. Never was there 
a better occasion for the display of 
disinterested benevolfenceand philan- 
thropy than this colony presents. It 
is emphatically the cause of mankind, 
and to the sympathies of human kind 
it appeals. It caa never be sufficient- 



ly regretted that the agricultural in- 
terests of the colony have been suf- 
fered to languish — in fact to be al- 
most totally neglected. Although 
the soil offers to the cultivator the 
richest reward for his industry, yet 
the productions have never equalled 
the consumption. The attention 
of those who have pretended to cul- 
tivate, has been directed almost ex- 
clusively to the commonest articles 
of tropical produce ; while coffee, 
cotton and sugar, have been neglect- 
ed as demanding too large a share of 
time and money. These articles are 
pointed out to us by nature as the 
great staples of commerce. Coffee 
and cotton, although growing sponta- 
neously in the forests, require a larger 
amount of capital to make them im- 
portant as articles of commerce than 
the colonists have possessed. The 
land is in the primitive wildness of 
nature. The forests of ages rest up- 
on it. These are to be cleared away 
— the soil prepared, and the seed to" 
be sown. This demands an amount 
of labor and money which none have 
been able to command. Enough 
however has been accomplishpd to 
cherish the hope, that, at no distant 
day, the colony will be able to offer 
these productions in return for pro- 
ductions of other countries, and the 
earlier the attention of the natives be 
drawn to this subject, the sooner this 
hope will be realized. Sugar making 
is now in successful operation at the 
Society's farm on the Stockton. The 
article produced this year is of a su- 
perior quality, equal to any of the 
West India, that we have seen. Ad- 
mitting, however, that we have ex- 
ported no coffee, nor cotton, nor su- 
gar, we shall hardly be branded as pe- 
culiarly worthless, seeing the same 
I may be written of so many other colo- 
; nies on the coast settled long anterior 
to this, and favored with advantages 
which we hava never possessed. 
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Great efforts we learn are being 
made by traders at the leeward, to 
prejudice the natives against the co- 
lonists ; in some instances, they have 
so far succeeded, that the natives have 
declared they wish no communica- 
tion with us. Should they incite 
them to aggression on the persons 
and property of the colonists, which 
is evidently their aim, the conse- 
quence may be disastrous to the pro- 
perty of the movers of the mischief. 
It should be borne in mind that the 
natives know no friends in a time of 
war. The property of all is alike 
booty. 

In the present number, our readers 
will find the diplomatic correspond- 
ence between the government of 
Great Britain and the United Slates, 
relative to the character and jurisdic- 
tion of this colony. Although the 
colony is deeply interested in this 
discussion, and will be immensely 
affected for good or evil in which ever 
way the question shall be decided, 
yet we aie happy that it is now 
brought before the world, as no time 
can be more proper for it, than the 
present. In discussing this matter, it 
would seem important to attend to 
its peculiar features, lest in viewing 
the subject in the light in which 
similar questions, when agitated be- 
tween nations, are regarded, an error 
fatal to us be made. The question 
is not whether a community already 
possessing sufficient territory for a 
•' healtliful existence," shall be al- 
lowed to extend the line of its boun- 
dary — nor whether a country moved 
only, by a greedy ambition, shall 
grasp a point where it can effect no 
object of general good to the human 
family, and which the equal interest | 
of all requires to be maintained free I 
anM unappropriated, but whether this i 
colony planted by Christian philan- 1 
ihropy, with the highest and holiest i 

2 



of purposes, shall be allowed any 
longer to have an existence. The 
question involves nothing less than 
the existence of the colony. If it be 
astricted to its original limits, all it3 
former efforts will have been in vain* 
It must languish and drop a helpless 
abortion. Nor will it be of avail to 
extend its purchases along the coast, 
if within this line, there be interven- 
ing communities independent of its 
control, seeing the most salutary 
regulations — those which its very 
existence may require to be enforced, 
may, through these exempted points, 
be sadly weakened, and set at naught. 

In whatever light the question is 
viewed, it teems with interest to us, 
and as its decision must be pronounc- 
ed at some time, the present seems 
as good as any other. Our fate 
depends upon it ; but if we should be 
driven hence, where shall we go? 
Xs it is in the power of neither our 
hand nor tongue to plead for us, may 
we i0t trust to our former circum- 
stances and our present helplessness, 
to afford argument ? 

Now that the question is agitated, 
would it be improper for us to send a 
deputation to Europe and America, 
to ask a recognition of the colony ? 
We are not aware of all the qualifi- 
cations that entide a people to such 
consideration. If regard be had to 
power, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term — or to population and ter- 
ritorial extent, of course we have no 
claim. But if (and it seems more 
consonant with certain fundamental 
principles.) regard is had to the 
amount of good to be effected — to 
the aggregate amount of evil and 
wretchedness to be prevented, then 
we may be permitted to plead. We 
throw out this by way of sugges- 
tion, in order to engage the atten- 
tion of some of our more sapient 
friends. 
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''A HISTORICAL EXAMINATION OF THE 
STATE OF SOCIETY IN WESTERN AFRI- 
CA, AS FORMED BY PAGANISM AND Mu- 
HAMMEDANISM, SLAVERY, THE SlAVE 



own sable complexion. The mil- 
lions of her population are presented 
before us, sunk to the very lowest 
state of ignorance and iniquity, tor- 



Trade and Piracy, and of the re- menting, killing, enslaving each 

CoLONizA- other, and enduring similar evils from 
almost all the nations of the earth. 

Found in such a deplorable condi- 
tion, the author next informs us that 
Christian missions were employed 
for their deliverance. He gives us 
an account of all that was done of 
this kind; but the whole is a history 
of successive and total failures. No 
doubt, here, as elsewhere, missions 
have in them elements of power suf- 
ficient to accomplish their end, but 
here that inherent power could not 
develope itself. The missionaries 
were speedily and universally driven 
from the land, either by the fatality 
of the climate, or the wickedness of 
the inhabitants. Hence, all efforts 
of this kind were fruitless, and had 
to be abandoned. 

After the account of the failure of 
missions, the author tells us of the 
trial of the scheme of colonization, 
and its effects so far as yet produced. 
Through its simple instrumentality, 
though yet but feebly used, we are 
told that all the peculiar forms of evil 
under which Africa was perishing, 
have been successfully combated ; 
and all that good which she needs 
for her salvation introduced. Su- 
perstition and slavery, and the slave 
trade and piracy, have been banished 
wherever the system of colonization 



MEDIAL influence OF 

tion and Missions." 

Such is the title of a pamphlet 
written by the Rev. Joseph Tracy, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Colo- 
nization Society, and published by 
the board of managers of that socie- 
ty. The author, first, shows by an 
appeal to history, the inexpressibly 
wretched condition of Africa, under 
the horrid influences which prevailed 
over it, until its rescue was at- 
tempted through missionary labors. 
Whilst contemplating this ]^t of 
the history of that unhappy country, 
it is as though we looked upon a 
land, on which, in rapid succession, 
were pouring the seven Apocalyptic 
vials of wrath. Poor Africa! It 
was not enough that the unbroken 
darkness, and uncontrolled depravity, 
and degrading superstition of Pagan- 
ism, should ravage all that might have 
been fair in her moral aspect, and 
overwhelm her in wickedness and 
misery ; but Muhammedanism must 
add its delusions and cruelties, and 
slavery its chains and oppressions, 
and the slave trade and piracy their 
rapines and murders. The represen- 
tation which the historian gives of 
the state of Africa is inconceivably 
dreadful. Curses seem to have fallen 
on her sons, darker far than their 
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has operated, and civilization and its 
attendant benefits have been substi- 
tuted, and Christian missions being 
protected, Christianity has shown its 
power to save. All this is history. 
Theory, so often delusive, is laid 
aside, while the whole appeal is made 
to facts, *' stubborn facts.'' 

The perusal of this pamphlet will 
afford both pleasure and confidence 
to the friends of colonization, and 
must stimulate, one would suppose, 
those who haVe hitherto been indif- 
ferent to this great subject, and stop 
the mouths of gainsayers. The ar- 
gument in favor of African coloniza- 
tion, deducible from the facts col- 
lected and spread out before us, is 
incontestible. Three truths seem to 
be established, upon which the argu- 
ment may be firmly based. They 
are the following : 

First, The colonization of Africa 
by people of color is the only appa- 
rent means of her salvation. 

Second, As an experiment, having 
this end in view, colonization has 
succeeded. 

Third, It mviy, therefore, be relied 
on, under God, to accomplish fully 
this end. 

In regard to the first truth, it be- 
comes manifest from the failure of 
missions when tried alone. These 
could not succeed, because the cli- 
mate is fatal to the white race, and ' 
because the inhabitants would either i 
kill or expel the missionaries. In 
such a case, the country becomes in- 
accessible except to persons of the 
colored race, (who can, as is well 



known, endure the climate,) and in 
such a number as to afford to them- 
selves a protection against the inhab- 
itants — that is, inaccessible except to 
a colony of colored persons* In such 
a colony, therefore, must remain the 
only hope of benefiting Africa. The 
angel of death meets the white man 
on the shores of Africa, and Provi- 
dence thus seems to have forbidden 
his intrusion there, even for good and 
holy purposes. And the colored 
man, if in safety he would abide 
there, must not go single-handed and 
unprotected. Slavery, or death by 
violence, in such a case would be his 
doom. As in the natural wastes of 
Arabia's desert, the traveller who 
would live may not face the dangers 
of a pilgrimage alone, but must join 
the caravan j so in the more dreadful 
moral wastes of Africa's shores, may 
not even the black man venture to 
be found, but as one of a protecting 
colony. Hence, while other lands 
may be approached and blessed by 
other methods, the only hope for Afri- 
ca appears to be in colonization by 
persons of color. This is the only star 
of promise which appears to kindle 
its light on her dark horizon. It is 
the only apparent means of her sal- 
vation. 

We rejoice, therefore, that the sec- 
ond truth finds such strong confirma- 
tion in the pages of Mr, Tracy's 
pamphlet, viz: That as an experi- 
ment, having the salvation of Africa 
in view, colonization has succeeded. 
The facts which are narrated, prove 
that colonies can be, and have been 
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established in Africa, and that wherev- 
er they are established, they meet 
and overcome all the peculiar evils 
under which the African race are 
suffering such horrid things, and they 
introduce every means which need 
be employed for its salvation. The 
experiment has been tried, and has 
succeeded. Slavery, and the slave 
trade, and piracy, have ceased wherev- 
er the influence of a colony has 
been felt ; and laws and civilization 
have been introduced ; and missions 
are protected, and thus Christianity 
exerts its blessed power. As in the 
land of Egypt, of old, darkness and 
the plagues desolated all its borders, 
save only where Israel dwelt, and 
there was light and mercy ; so moral 
darkness and plagues curse all Afri- 
ca's coast, save only where the colo- 
nist abides, and there blessings 
abound. No candid person, we are 
persuaded, can compare the state of 
* the colonies and their immediate 
neighborhood, with that of the rest 
of Africa, and not be convinced that 
colonization has proven a successful 
experiment wherever, and to what- 
ever extent it has been employed. 

Hence, we consider, also, the third 
truth which we have mentioned as 
brought to light and established by 
Mr. Tracy, viz : That colonization 
may be relied on, under God, to ac- 
complish the whole work of Africa's 
salvation. When we speak of colo- 
nization, it is meant of course to in- 
clude, also, all other instrumentalities 
and influences which it originates or 
protects, or sends forth. Thus it 



gives origin to Christian education 
and missions where they could not 
otherwise exist, and to many other 
beneficial influences ; and for this 
reason, they may all be viewed 
as elements of power embraced in the 
work of colonization. So understood^ 
we may rely upon this work, under 
God, to save Africa. 

But here the objection may be 
made, that, although colonization has 
done much, yet it has effected but a 
very small part of the whole, and, 
hence, even admitting that all that is 
stated is true, yet it is presumptuous 
to look to it to accomplish all. It 
has recovered some moral waste spots, 
but shall the whole wilderness and 
every solitary place be glad for it, and 
all the desert rejoice and blossom as 
the rose? It has blessed some indi- 
viduals, or even tribes, but can it bring 
forth the whole race with salvation ; 
shall all by it '* obtain joy and glad- 
ness, and sorrow and sighing flee 
away ?" It is a different thing to save 
a small district with its inhabitants^ 
and to rescue a whole continent with 
its teeming millions. All this is true, 
but it does not overthrow what has 
been said. It requires the same in- 
strumentality, only increased in pow- 
er, which commenced the work of 
Africa's redemption, to complete that 
noble work. 

Now, as colonization has commen- 
ced it, why may it not be made to 
complete it ? And, besides, it is not 
the time, now^ to say what it cannot 
do. A mere experiment has been 
made, a feeble one too, as yet, and it 
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has proven amply successful. Who 
now shall say what power may appear 
in this simple means, as more wisdom 
shall be gained through experience in 
employing it, and more strength 
through the enlargement of the field of 
its operation. It is generally a mark 
of folly, as all history shows, to say to 
what end a small beginning may not 
reach, or to what a feeble, but suc- 
cessful experiment, may lead. Some- 
times in the arm of the weakest infant 
there are the beginnings of a giant's 
strength, yet to be developed, and he 
is silly who judges of its power by 
present appearances. Sbmetimes in 
an instrumentality for good or evil, 
which is but just budding forth its 
strength, there sleep the seeds which 
shall germinate to an inconceivable 
extent. 

For illustration, let us suppose a 
case, which may have occurred. Sup- 
pose an incredulous spectator, stand- 
ing on the banks of the Hudson, 
watching the first steamer which ever 
disturbed her waters, should strain 
his vision after it, as it slowly strug- 
gled against the wind and waves. He 
might be convinced that the experi- 
ment was triumphant, and yet he 
would hardly believe that it would 
lead to the wonderful results of which 
we know. On a smooth current, and 
for a short distance, he might believe 
the steamboat could " drag its slow 
length along," but he would ridicule 
the idea that it would in future days 
overcome all obstacles, dash aside the 
Atlantic billows, cross every ocean, 
and, leaving the white sail far in the 



wake, would almost outstrip the wind 
itself in speed. Yet such have been the 
wonders performed by that which at 
first could scarcely toil along through 
its tedious voyage. Like the specta- 
tor on the banks of the Hudson, be- 
holding the boat, we look upon colo- 
nization. It is being tried, it is suc- 
ceeding, it has triumphed through toil 
and difficulty. The experiment is 
complete, and now who shall say 
what may not yet be the results? Let 
errors be corrected when discovered, 
and increased power be used, and who 
may say that Africa shall not be saved 
through colonization ? Is it visionary 
to expect this ? Is it not rational to 
anticipate this glorious result ? We 
cannot but persuade ourselves that 
every unprejudiced mind must per- 
ceive that it is, and every benevolent 
heart must rejoice for the brightening 
prospects which colonization (and it 
only) opens for a lost continent. At 
least we may rely upon it, under God,' 
to accomplish the whole work so far, 
that we may confidently give to it all 
the support which it needs to render it 
as powerful as it can possibly be made. 
It will be time to doubt its efiiciency, 
only when we see it begin to fail. 
But that, perchance, may not be until 
"Ethiopia shall stretch forth her 
hands " in the joy of deliverance and 
salvation. 

And, now, is it too much to say, 
that, from the facts recorded in Mr. 
Tracy's pamphlet, an incontestible 
argument is deducible in favor of Af- 
rican colonization } It will be per- 
ceived, also, the argument is one 
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which cannot be touched by the ob- i it, as it may appear in our columns, 
jeciions wliich are sometimes made ! and we appeal throujrh tliis publica- 
against colonization, that its bearing lion to each and every one of ihem 
upon slavery in this country is bad. who claims the name of Christian, or 
Even admitting this to be so, still shall philanthropist, or lover of the African 
we blot out the only hope of Africa, ' race, to come to our aid with renew- 
and delay the redemption of her mis- <<l vigor and diligence and enlarged 
erable sons lest some i/ic/(Zf/i/rt/ evils beneficence, that we may together 
may be occasioned to a portion of her seek the salvation of the most wietch- 
exiles in this country ? No, we fear- | <^J a'^l degraded portion of our earth 
lessly meet the objecting abolitionist -^the deliverance of a ruined conti- 
on this ground, and, ceasing to com- I nent— the salvation of Africa, 
bat his opinions, we ask liim to aid ■ pvijt T 

us in savinff the millions of the race I ^, .. * , t> t. 

, , ^ , , ... Thr. question stated, — Proceedintjtn 

he loves so much, who are penshnig ; of Mhsionanj Boards and Colonial 

in their own land. We shall ask his (hvernmeny.i. — Changes as^ainsf the 

aid, loo, even if (as he njay sav, though ('OvcninKnt of Ameriean Colonies 

we believe il not,) the slaveholder «' ;''|^J^^— r//./rijr^ r/^rra'/i*/ Me 3/^ 

, . ' , , , rat inllucnceof the Coloniats as In- 

may take occasion through our good dividmih.and mode of meeting them. 

and benevolent work to tighten some- ,,|,. ^j^^ experiment, in its more 

what the chains of his slave. In one nMiioto consciiiKMices. should ulli- 

word, we think that Mr. Tracy's matcly lend to the ditVusioii »)rsimi- 

history places colonization in one ^'''' »>lt*'=«i»i;« through those vast and 
. IT, , . . /I ' unnumbered tribes yet obscure in 

smgle light, that is, as it influences ^^:.„,.„.,i ,i.»,i..w.^« ™io:r« ♦!,« ...wi« 
° =* ' ' primeval (larkness, reclaim the rude 

Africa, in wbich none but a dark and '■ wanderer from a life of wretchedness 
prejudiced mind, or a malicious heart to civilization and humanity, and 

can perceive it, to be aught else than ^^"^'^f ^'^^ ^^"^^* idolater from gross 

^ , _, , , and abject superstitions to the holy 

one oUhe noblest and most benevo- charities; the sublime morality and 

lent works of the present or perhaps humanizing discipline of the gospel, 

any century. -. ^^^^' nation or the individual that shall 

\xT .1, r ^ \ c 1 have taken the most conspicuous 

We, therefore, ask each of our read- , ,. i • .i • i . 

' lead m achieving the benevolent en- 

ers to procure the pamphlet for him- lorprise, will have raised a monu- 

self, if possible, and read, and weigh , ment of that true and imperishable 

its facts, and then to give to this no- t(l'>ry. founded in the moral approba- 

ble work all the co-operation which ' ^''"" and gratitude of the human race 

* unapproachable to all but the elected 

such facts call for. But, lest any may instruments of divine beneficence." 

not be able to get the pamphlet, it is < Such was the language addressed 

intended to publish part or the whole , *^y ^^^e American Colonization So- 

of it in successive numbers of the- llf ^ ^^. ^»^^ ^^^'S^oss of the United 

, States, in a memorial presented two 
Repository. We earnestly invite at- ; .^geks after the formation of the So- 

tention on the part of our readers to \ ciety. To the hope which these 
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words express, we are indebted for 
a large and valuable part of counte- 
nance and aid which we have re- 
ceived. For some years past, how- 
ever, this hope has been pronounced 
a delusion. Men who strenuously 
contend that the colored people of 
this country are fit for social equali- 
ty and intercourse with our white 
population, assert, not very consist- 
ently, that when sealed in Africa, 
they corrupt the morals of the idola- 
trous natives, and actually impede 
the progress of civilization and 
Christianity. 

These assertions have had the 
greater influence, because they have 
been thought to be corroborated by 
the representations of American mis- 
sionaries, laboring for the conver- 
sion of the heathen in and around 
the colonial possessions. These 
missionaries, it is said, represent the 
colonies, or the colonists, or some- 
thing connected with colonization, 
as serious obstacles to the success of 
their labors. In this way, some of 
our former friends have been led to 
disbelieve, and still greater numbers 
to doubt, the utility of oar labors. 
The interests of the Society, there- 
fore, and of the colony, and of Afri- 
ca, and of Christianity, demand an 
investigation of the subject. 

It would be easier to meet theSb 
charges, if we could ascertain exact- 
ly what they are. But this has hith- 
erto proved impracticable. Com- 
mon fame has reported, that the mis- 
sionaries of the American, the Pres- 
byterian, and the Protestant Episco- 
cal Boards at Cape Palmas, united, 



some time in 1842, in joint repre- 
sentation of their respective Boards, 
containing serious charges of the na- 
ture above mentioned,* It was re- 
ported, also, that this document was 
confidential ; and that, for this reason, 
and especially as three Boards and 
their missionaries were interested 
in it, ito one Board had a right to 
divulge its contents. As this was 
said to be the principal document on 
the subject, and to contain the sub- 
stance of all the rest, the Secretary of 
the American Colonization Society, 
at an early date, applied to the Secre- 
taries of those three Boards for a copy, 
or at least for a perusal of it ; but the 
request was not granted. We do 
not charge this ref^usal upon the Se- 
cretaries as a fault, or even as a mis- 
take. We only mention it as the oc- 
casion of a serious inconvenience to 
us. It has also been reported, that 
about the same time, a certain pastor 
received a letter from one of those 
missionaries, which was confidential 
in this sense — that it might be circu- 
lated from hand to hand, and used in 
various ways to our prejudice, but 
must not be printed nor copied. 
This report of its character, of course, 
precluded any application for a copy. 
Now, how can any man answer a 
report, that some or all of several 
very respectable persons three thou- 
sand miles off, have said something 
to his disadvantage? A man may 
be seriously injured by such a re- 
port ; but in ordinary cases, he must 
bear the injury as best he may, and 
"live down" its influence if he can. 
In order to reply, he needs to know 



* Some have received the erroneous im- 
pression, that all the American missiona- 
ries in Liberia united in this representation. 
In fact, no missionary in any part of Libe- 
ria proper, — that is, none in any place un* 
der the care of the American Colonization 
Society, — had any concern in it, or any 
knowledge of it The nearest station oc- 
cupied hy any of its reputed signers, was 
ninety miles beyond the southeromost set- 



tlement of Liberia proper. Some of them 
had spent a few days at Monrovia as visi- 
ters ; but for their knowledge of any settle- 
ment except Cape Palmas, they were al- 
most wholly dependent on hearsay. Their 
representations concerning the other settle- 
ments, if they made any, are therefore of 
little value, and no official action has be«a 
founded on them. 
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authentically who his accusers are, 
and what things they testify against 
him. 

Let us see, however, whether in- 
dustry and a ^ood cause may not 
extricate us, even from a difficulty 
like this. We may learn something 
of the grounds of complaint, from the 
proceedings of the Boardsjjof Mis- 
sions ; and we may learn from com- 
mon fame, what common fame has 
led people to suspect. From all that 
we have heard, the complaints appear 
to be of two classes ; those which re- 
late to the action of the colonial go- 
vernments, and those which relate to 
the influence of the colonists as in- 
dividuals. We will consider them 
in their order. 

Several years since, there was a 
controversy between the colonial gfo- 
vernment of Liberia and the superin- 
tendent of the Methodist Mission 
there, growing out of a dispute con- 
cerning duties on goods, imported by 
the superintendent for the purpose of 
trade. But that whole matter was 
soon settled. Another superinten- 
dent was sent out; and since his 
death, the first has gone back, with 
express instructions to avoid his for- 
mer errors. It is not known that the 
government of Liberia has ever had 
any other collision with any mis- 
sionary, or missionary society. 

It appears from the report of the 
American Board for 1842, that the 
missionaries complained, and, as the 
Board thought, wiih reason, of seve- 
ral laws of the Maryland colony at 
CapePalmas, where the mission was 
located. It has been understood, 
that the other Boards which had mis- 
sions there, entertained substantially 
the same views of those laws. 

To this it is a sufllcient reply, that 
we have nothing to do with Cape 
Palmas. The colony there is a dis- 
tinct colony, with a government of 
its own. It was planted, and is sus- 
tained, by the Maryland Colonization 



Society, which is not a branch of the 
American, nor auxiliary to it, nor 
any way connected with it or under 
its in fluence. To bring a charge 
against our colony on account of the 
laws of Cape Palmas, is as unjust as 
it would be to blame the government 
of England for the laws of France. 
But this difficulty, too, has been set- 
tled. A few words will explain its 
oriffin and its termination. It was 
from the beginning, the policy of that 
colony, as of ours, not to extermi- 
nate or expel the natives, but to 
amalgamate them and the colonists 
into one people. The missions at 
Cape Palmas, however, were com- 
menced as missions to the heathen 
natives, and not to the colonists. 
They therefore had a tendency to 
raise up a native interest, distinct 
from that of the colonists ; to keep the 
two classes separate, and make them 
rivals to each other, instead of uni- 
ting them as one people. In this re- 
spect, the policy of the missions waa 
in direct conflict with that of the co- 
lony ; and this was the true source of 
the conflict of opinion and feeling. 
The case may be better understood, 
by viewing it in contrast with the 
Methodist mission in Liberia. That 
mission is not sent to the heathen ex- 
clusively, but to all the inhabitants 
^f the territory on which they labor. 
Of course, all who come under its in- 
fluence, colonist or natives, are drawn 
to the same religious meetings ; all 
are gathered into the same churches ; 
or, if children, brought into the same 
schools. The whole influence of the 
mission goes to make natives and co- 
lonists one people, and thus coincides 
with the policy of the colony. The 
contrary policy at Cape Palmas na- 
turally led to alienation of feeling, and 
to acts of both the government and 
the missionaries, which were mutu- 
ally unpleasant, and some of which 
appear to have been unjustiflable. 
The mission of the American Board 
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was removed, for this and other rea- 
sons, to the Gaboon river ; and that 
of the Presbyterian Board to Settra 
Kroo, in Liberia proper. That of 
the Episcopal Board was continued 
and strengthened, and has made peace 
by avoiding the original cause of dis- 
sension. The report of that board 
for the year 1844, says : — *'The re- 
lations between the colonists and the 
missionaries at Cape Palmas during 
the past year appear to have been of 
a friendly character ; and as the de- 
sire of the latter to promote, so far as 
in them lies, the moral and religious 
interests of the colonists, becomes 
more and more apparent, it is be- 
lieved that no obstacles to the bene- 
ficial influence of the mission will be 
interposed." This is a very expli- 
cit statement, not only of the fact, 
that in the judgment of the Episco- 
pal Board, no such ''obstacles" now 
exist, or are expected to exist here- 
after, but of the change which has 
led to their removal. 

,^t present, therefore, the govern- 
ment of Cape Palmas, as well as that 
of Liberia, stands unaccused and un- 
suspected of any hostile bearing up- 
on the cause of missions. 

The charge against the influence 
of individual colonists is less easily 
ascertained, and therefore less easily 
met ; but by a somewhat diligent in- 
quiry, we believe that we know, 
very nearly, the substance of it. Ac- 
cording to our best information, it is 
not denied that a larger proportion 
of the colonists are communicants in 
Protestant' churches, than in almost 
any other community in the world ; 
nor is it pretended that Sabbath- 
breaking, profaneness, or intemper- 
ance are very prevalent. It is said, 
however, that most of their religion 
is mere animal excitement; that ma- 
ny of the communicants are self-de- 
ceived, or hypocrites ; that cases of 
church discipline for immorality are 
nmnerous ; that many of the colo- 



nists are lazy and improvident ; that 
some make hard bargains with the 
natives; that many of them feel no 
interest in the conversion or improve- 
ment of the native population ; that 
they neglect the instruction of hired 
laborers from native families; that, 
by the practice of various immorali- 
ties, they bring reproach upon Chris- 
tianity; and finally, that their chil- 
dren are more difficult to manage in 
school, than the children of the na- 
tives. 

Now, to a certain extent, all this 
is doubtless true. The world never 
saw, and probably never will see, a 
Christian community so pure, that 
such complaints against it would be 
wholly false. That professors of re- 
ligion hinder the conversion of sin- 
ners, by not living as they ought, is 
a standing topic of remark at prayer 
meetings, all over New England; 
and who doubts that, in a certain 
sense, there is some truth in it? 
Much more may we expect it to be 
true among a people whose opportu- 
nities for improvement have been no 
better than the Liberians have enjoy- 
ed. We readily concede, that these 
complaints have too much founda- 
tion in facts. 

But who, that understands Africa, 
would, on this account, pronounce 
the colony a hindrance to the pro- 
gress of Christian piety, morality and 
civilization? It cannot be, that those 
who make such objections, or those 
who yield to them, know what that 
part of the world was, before the in- 
fluence of the colony was fell there. 
Let that be once understood, and the 
thought that a colony of free colored 
people from this country could de- 
moralize the natives, or render the 
work of missions among them more 
difficult, will be eff'ectually banished. 
Let us inquire, then, what Western 
Africa was, when 'first known to Eu- 
ropeans ; what influences have since 
been operating there; what effects 
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those influences are known to have '! cal character, their government, their 
produced; what was the character of social condition, their superstitions, 
the country when tiie colony was i manners, and morals; and the same 
first planled; and what changes liave! influences haveheen at work among 
resulted from its existence. them all. In the middle portion, ex- 

h\ pursuing this inquiry, we must [i tending from Sierra Leone to Elrai- 
gather our facts from the whole coast | na, and including Liberia, this identi- 
of Upper Guinea, extending from tlie ty of original character and modifying 
mouth of the Senegal to the Bight of: influence is most complete, and illus- 
Benin ; for, with partial exceptions trations taken from any part of it, are 
among the Muhammedan tribes near commonly applicable to the whole. 



the Senegal, the people are substan- 
tially one ; the same in their physi- 



The correctness of these remarks will 
be more manifest as we proceed. 



(To be continued.) 



[From the Newark Daily Advertiser.] 

^-(Dcntt) Annual iEccting of ti^c Ucui ^exsct) ^taU (SToloniiutton e^octctp. 



Trenton, Nov. I8//1, 1844. 

On Tuesday evening lasl,(thel2th,) 
the seventh annual meeting of the 
N. J. Slate Colonization Society, was 
held in this place at the Town Hall. 
Chief Justice Hornblower, the Presi- 
dent of the society, took the chair, 
and after prayer by Rev. Mr. Hall, 
of Trenton, Joseph P. Bradley was 
appointed secretary pro tern. The 
minutes of the last meeting being 
disposed of, the President called on 
the board of managers for their re- 
port, which was presented and read. 

[The report will be given here- 
after.] 

On motion of Wm. Halsted, Esq., 
seconded by Rev. Mr. Young, of 
Trenton, it was resolved that the re- 
port be adopted and published under 
the direction of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Halsted followed his motion 
by an eloquent and happy address, 
adverting to the important step which 
had been taken, since the last meeting 
of the society, by Great Britain and 
the United States in the provision of 
the treaty of Washington, for the 
suppression of the slave trade. It is 
the glory and pride of Great Britain 
to have achieved lor herself a name 



in the cause of liberty and emancipa- 
tion which will alone place her in the 
front rank of civilized nations. The 
cross of St. George is already hailed 
by the slave as the harbinger of free- 
dom throughout the world. This 
should cause the blush of shame to 
mande on our cheeks as long as the 
American stars and stripes are per- 
mitted to wave over the accursed 
decks of the slave ship. In six 
months, 30 vessels, under American 
colors, have been brought into Rio 
Janeiro, with average cargoes of 500 
slaves each, making in all 18,000. 
Treaties and conventions cannot de- 
stroy the slave trade. The only way 
of doing it effectually is by coloniz- 
ing the African shores with enlight- 
ened, Christian men. This is the 
object of the society now assembled. 
On motion of Rev. Mr. Hall, ac- 
companied by some introductory re- 
mark8,8econdedby Rev. Samuel Cor- 
nelius, it was resolved that this socie- 
ty recognizes the importance of add- 
ing to the territory of Liberia the en- 
tire line of coast from Cape Mount 
to Cape Palmas, and cordially ap- 
proves the project of purchasing all* 
the territory between these two points, 
and not as yet under the jurisdiction 
of the American Colonization Society. 
Ij 
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Mr. J. P. Bradley, of Newark, [ 
remarked that tlie coast from Cape ' 
IVIount to Cape Palmas was 300 miles 
in extent, of which tlie Society own- 
ed only about 170 miles, and this in 
detached spots : that the residue of 
the coast was open to the slave deal- 
er, and the general trader, free of any 
custom-house law, much to the pre- 
judice of the pecuniary as well as 
moral interests of the colony; and 
that it was higlily desirable that the 
colony should have the right of ju- 
risdiction and property over the en- 
tire coast : that this right could now 
be purchased at a reasonable rate; 
and that contracts had already been ' 
made with the chiefs by Gov. Ro- ■ 
berts for a good part of it. The So- ; 
ciety now wanted funds to defray the 
cost of these purchases in addition to i 
the other objects of its institution, i 

Rev. Wm. McLain, of Washing- ' 
ton, Secretary of the American Col- | 
onization Society, being present, of- I 
fered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the objects of the 
American Colonization Society are 
among the noblest objects of human 
benevolence, and that they combine 
the best efforts for promoting the cause 
of missions, the cause of the Bible 
and Sunday schools, and the cause 
of liberal institutions on the benighted 
continent of Africa ; and that we are, 
therefore, earnestly called upon to 
redouble our efforts to advance its 
interests. 

Mr. McLain leviewed the progress 
of truth and the downfall of error and 
superstition throughout the earth. 
Light had pierced the gloom of every 
land and continent except Africa. 
The wrongs of Africa at the hand of 
all other lands, were set forth in strong 
and vivid coloring. The breaking 
forth of light from the lone star of 
Liberia was hailed as the harbinger 
of a glorious day. Mr. McL. review- 
ed the labors of the American Colo- 
nization Society. 



Liberia will compare well with 
any Protestant mission of modern 
times considering the expense of the 
establishment and the success which 
has attended it. As a colony it may 
compare advantageously with any of 
the American colonies, Plymouth, 
Jamestown, &c., both in the salubri- 
ty of its climate, and in the vigor of 
its institutions. 

Mr. McLain's remarks applied 
only to the colony of Liberia, not to 
that of Cape Palmas, which is under 
the jurisdiction of the Maryland colo- 
nization society. We cannot even 
present a sketch of his interesting 
address. The resolution submitted 
by him having been adopted, the so- 
ciety further, on motion of Mr. J. P. 
Bradley, passed resolutions approv- 
ing the appointment of an agent by 
the executive committee since the last 
meeting, authorizing the continuance 
thereof if deerhed expedient by the 
committee, and such other arrange- 
ments to promote the cause as cir- 
cumstances might require. 

It was further 

Pesolved, That the society is 
highly graliBed with the success 
which has attended the efforts of the 
Rev. Samuel Cornelius, as agent of 
this society, and that they repose 
full confidence in his zeal and efH- 
ciency in its cause, and commend 
him to the confidence and friendly 
regards of the people of New Jersey. 

The executive committee have en- 
gaged Mr. Cornelius's services for 
half the time, being all that his en- 
gagements in Connecticut will per- 
mit. 

The following were elected officers 
of the society for the ensuing year : 
President — Joseph C. Horn- 
blower. 

Vice Presidents — (One for each 

county) — Peter D. Vroom, William 

Rankin, Lewis Condict, James B. 

Elmendorf, Roswell L. Colt, Daniel 

I Haines, Dudley S. Gregory, JohnB. 
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Aycrigg, George S. Green, Alexan- 
der Wurts, Abraham Browning, Jo- 
seph Porter, Thomas G. llaight, 
Lucius Q. C. Elmer, Robert G. 
Johnson, Elias B. Caldwell, Jacob 
J. Janeway, Thomas II. Hughes. 

Corresponding Secretary — J. 
P. Jackson. 

Recording Secretary — Joseph 
P. Bradley. 

Treasurer — Matthias W. Day. 

Managers — Archibald Alexander, 
Robert F. Stockton, Wm. Penning- 
ton, Cortland Van Rensselaer, Stacy 
G. Potts, William Halsted, William 
L. Dayton, John Maclean, James S. 
Green, William B. Kinney, David 
Magie, John J. Bryant, Nicholas 
Murray, Ab. H. Dumont, James 
Newel, William B. Ewing, Matthew 
H. Henderson, Richard S. Field, 
George W. Janvier, Samuel R. 
Hamilton, Samuel Cornelius, Clar- 
ence W. Mulford, Professor Cook, 



James Hague, Jr., Thomas J. 
Stryker, Henry W. Green, William 
C Morris, Jeremiah C. Garth waite, 
Isaac Baldwin, John Tyler. 

The Board of Managers appointed 
Wm. Rankin, Isaac Baldwin, John 
P. Jackson, Joseph P. Bradley, and 
Matthias W. Day, the executive com- 
mittee ; an(fthe society elected Ja- 
cob J. Janeway and George W. 
Doane, Directors of the American 
Colonization Society for the year ; 
and John Maclean and Abraham H. 
Dumont substitutes, in case either 
of the former should not be able to 
attend the annual meeting of the 
board at Washington on the third 
Tuesday of January next. 

The society then adjourned. 

JOS. (;. HORNBLOWER, 

President, 
Jos. P. Bradley, 

Secretarf/. 
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Intelligence has been received 
from Liberia to the 1st of October. 
We however have not received let- 
ters of that late a dale. We learn 
from the papers that the colony con- 
tinued in a prosperous condition, and 
everything indicated a continuance 
of prosperity. The commerce along 
the coast was reviving. Goods 
were plenty. The Adairo, Madonna, 
and Echo had arrived from the Uni- 
ted States. The brig Atalanta was 
expected to sail for New York about 
the middle of October. By this ves- 
sel we shall hope to receive des- 
patches. 

The litde state of New Jersey has 
done nobly for colonization the past 
year, having contributed to the great 
cause upwards of twelve hundred 



dollars. It is said that but a very few 
towns have been visited. That the 
cause is popular in all parts of the 
state, and that if the agent can explore 
the whole ground the present year, a 
much larger sum will be contributed. 

The Annual Meeting of the 
American Colonization Society will 
be held in the Capitol on the 21st 
inst., being the third Tuesday of the 
month, at which time some of the 
most distinguished members of con- 
gress and gentlemen from abroad, 
will deliver addresses in support of 
the cause. The meeting is expected 
to be one of unusual interest, from 
the efforts which are making to se- 
cure the very best speakers for the 
occasion. 

The Board of Diicctors will meet 
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the same day, and continue in session 
from day to day till they shall have 
accomplished all the business which 
comes before them. 

The $15,000 subscription for the 
purchase of territory, we earnestly 
hope will be completed. A gentle- 
man writing us from Worcester, 
Mass., says, '* It is mentioned on the 
cover of the African Repository of 
November, that a gentleman in New 
York will be one of 15 who will give 
one thousand dollars, each, towards 
completing the purchase of the coast 
of Africa for the Colonization Socie- 
ty. Feeling an aident desire for the 
accomplishment of that object, I for- 
ward to you the names of and 

(sisters,) who will give $1,000, 



and my own name for $1,000 more, 
and when $15,000, or even three 
quarters of that sum, has been sub- 
scribed by responsible persons, you 
will please to inform me of the fact, and 
I will forward you a draft for $2,000 
on the Worcester Bank in this place." 



We learn that the Rev. Mr. Gris- 

wold, missionary at the Gaboon ia 

dead. Thus is another added to the 

long list of those who have laid down 

their lives endeavoring to plant the 

standard of the cross on the shores of 

Africa. And thus is another argument 

' added to the invincible ones already 

! existing in favor of educating colored 

men to send to endure the climate of 

Africa! Verily this seems the only 

; hope of enlarged and permanent suc- 

, cess. 

I The Presbyterian, of Philadel- 
phia, softer mentioning the death of 
Mr. Griswold, missionary under the 
American Board, who was stationed 
at the Gaboon River, western Africa, 
says : '* The faith of the church is 
tried by the frequent instances of mor- 
tality among the missionaries to poor, 
I degraded Africa. Perhaps the indica- 
I tion of Providence is that the church 
I should direct special attention to the 
raising up a band of colored mission- 
aries to occupy these vacated fields." 



Urccipttf of t^t 3imtx 

From 22d October, 

MAINE. 

Portland — Jona. Hyde, Esq 60 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Concord — The Female Liberia 
School Association, for aid of 
schools, $14, per Lydia Morrill, 

Tr 14 

VERMONT. 

St, Johnsbury — Erastus Fairbanks, 
$10, J. P. Fairbanks, $10, and 
Thaddeus Fairbanks, (with $19 
additional) S'10, annual sub- 
scriptions, Horace Fairbanks, 
$5, Ephraiffl Jewett, $2, Samu- 
el G. Brackett, $2, Hiram 
Knapp. $1 50, James K. Colley, 
$1, Moses Kitridge, $5, Dr. 
Calvio Jewett, $2, Rev. John 



xcan Colontjatton ^octtt^f 

to the .31s/ December, 1844. 



00 



00 



H. Worcester, $3, Luther Clark, 
$5, and Dr. Josiah Shedd, of 
Peachamf annual subscription, 
$10, per J. P. Fairbanks, Esq. 76 60 
Westminster — Rev. Seth Arnold, 
Seth Arnold, Eleazer May, and 

Wm. C. Bradley, each $5 20 00 

Montpelier — Bv Daniel Baldwin, 
Esq., jr., Vt.'Col. Society, C. W^ 
Stores. J. Y. Vail, J. I. Thurs- 
ton, Jas. Howes, and Henry 
Nutt, each $1, Daniel Baldwin, 
last instalment on $50 subscrip- 
tion, $12 50 17 60 

Brookjield—Con^n Society 27 60 

Brattleboro^^Sam. Clark 4 00 

Burlington — Rev. J. K. Converse, 
$3, Chas. Adams, A. W. Hyde, 
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and Tim. Tallcott, each ^1.. . . 

^ddUon — Sylvanus Chapin 

Middlebury — O. Seymor 

Royalton — A. French 

Craftshury — Sam. C. Crafts 

Barnett — Henry Slevcr 

Brookfield—5 . Cnrlton, E. Ellis, J. 
W. Hopkins, R. Peck and L. 
Wheatley, each $2, A. Edson, 
and John Wheatlev, each $5, 
Wid. Polly Paine, J. Griswoid, 
J. Edson, S. Edson, and D. 
Bigelow, each ^1, L. Pope, S. 
Graves, J. S. Allen, A. Burn- 
ham, and W. W. In^alls, each 
60 cts., Wid. E. B. Lyman, 25 
cts 

Burlington — Mrs. E. Hickok, to 
complete her life membership.. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
From Mass Aux. Col. Society.. . 
Concord — Hon. Samuel Hoar.... 



CONNECTICUT. 

Wethersfield — Chester Bulkley, 
^25. Simon Hale, William Wil- 
lard, W. H. Willaid, Dr. E. 
F. Cook, Nancy Stillman, H. 
Griswoid, Sally Deming:, Capt. 
John Hanmer, Josiah Robins, 
Mrs. H. Walcot and Daughter, 
Robert Bobbins, A. Wills, R. 
Wills, Sarah Dix, R. C. Chur- 
chill, C. Robbins, Gen. L. R. 
Wills, and William Hanmer, 
each fiJl, Ann Marsh, Sam. 
Hanmer, Capt. H. Wills, Horace 
Walcot, Dea. J. Goodrich, Dea. 
T. Stillman, and Winthrop 
Buck, each $2, Roswell Clap, 
60 cts., F. Talcot, 25 cts.. Wid. 
Morse, 50 cts., Harriet Wood- 
house, 50 cts., M. A. Sails, 50 
cts., D. Skaats, 25 cts., C. 
Adams, 50 cts., A. Golpin, 25 
cts., J. Smith, 50 cts., T. Ha- 
vins, 50 cfs., Mary Crane, 28 
cts., a little boy, 6 cts., H. 
Blinri, 50 ct?.. E. Walcot, 50 
cts., George Wills, 60 els., Da- 
vis Morris, 50 cts., F. Griswoid, 
60 cts., T. Wills, 23 cts., S. 
Golpin, 50 cts., O. Harrison, 50 
cts., ^Irs. C. Clapp, 50 cts., 
Capt. J, Standish, 50 cts., S. 
Goodrich, 50 cts., H. Buller, $3, 
H. Fcrre. 50 cts., H. Wood- 
house, 50 cts., a friend, $'2, cash, 
12^ cts 

Norwich — Henry Strong, Esq... . 

NEW YORK. 
New York a/y— H. L. W., 



6 00 
1 00 
1 00 
10 00 
1 00 
1 00 



27 75 

10 00 
203 25 

53? 25 

100 00 j 

635 25 



71 96 

10 00 

81 96 

20 00 



Oi'id— Collection in Pres. Church. 

Champion — Mrs. N. Hubbard, to 

aid in the purchase of territoiy. 

NEW JFTRSEY. 

Newark— Smith Halsoy, ^3, Dr. 
L. A. Smith, two annual pay- 
ments, !S^2i». By Rov. S. Corne- 
lius, John Chadwick, $40, John 
Taylor, Hii<r\\ McDou);al, Peter 
SvthoU', and Albert Annin,each 
^'5, C. Parker, E. T. Hillyer, 
W. A. Mver, each $2, S. Bald- 
win, S. R. W. Heath, J. D. 
Vcrmilye, R. B. Canfield, Ste- 
phen Dod, J. Y. Miller, D. L. 
English, T. A. Waldron, Joseph 
Duryee, Thomas Kirkpalrick, 
Benj. Stiles, F. T. Frelinghny- 
sen, Oliver S. Halsted, and 
Franklin Holden, each $1, 
Tlios. Barradett, and Wm. Hall, 
each 50 rts 

Elizabcthtown — Chas. Davis, M. 
D., $10, Job Magec, and Jas. 

Sa/crti— Stonghton iSc Belden, $0, 
John Tyler, <-i^, cash S3 

Burlington — Bishop Doane, $10, 
Mrs. Mahlon Clark, ^3, Mrs. 
Maylin, $2, cash $1 

Princeton— llev . A. Alexander, 
D. D., (his 4th annual subscrip- 
tion,) Capt. R. F Stockton, and 
Jas. Potter, each ^10, Collec- 
tion in Pres. Church, $18 86, 
Prof. John Maclean, Prof. Jas. 
Cannahan, A. B. Dod, Samuel 
Miller, D. D., Prof. Hodge, Rev. 
J. A. Alexander, Stephen Alex- 
ander, Cash,Thos. Crabb, Lou- 
is P. Smith, and Wm. L. Rod- 
gers, each .^5, J. V. Tallmage, 
$.3, J. W. Sterling, A. A. 
Hodge, Geo. M. Giger, A. M. 
H., and cash, ea^h $1 

New JiniJisu'idc — Rev. J. J. Jane- 
way. D. D., $20, Collection in 
Isl K» forincd Dutch Church, 
$14 73, Jas. Bishop, Jainc.^ 
Neilson, Win. A. Crosby, and 
L. A. Van Vranken, each .$5, 
N. S. Neilson, Jas. J. Cannon, 
and Ja«. Bishop, jr., each .$3, 
R. Davidson, .lohn Clark, Mrs. 
W^m. Fannnn, Mrs. Scott, J. M, 
Bruen,R.Mdlcr.G.B. Millard, 
S. F. Mill<T, P. P. Runijon. 
Mr. Onderdonk, A. F. Ran- 
dolph, and Joseph Griggs, each 
SI* cash, $3, J. C. lloagland, 
50 cts 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Received of the Penn. State Col. 



11 78 

5 00 
36 IS 



106 00 

14 00 
12 00 

16 00 



111 85 



79 23 
839 80 
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Society, per Rev. J. B. Pinney, 
of which $1,000 to constitute 
the Rev. J. B. Pinney, a Life 
Director of the A. C. Society. 2,056 27 
VIRGINIA. 

Tye River Mills— Dr. Thos. Mas- 
sie 

Wheeling— From Ladies* Anx. So- 
ciety, received by Mr. Pinney, 
to aid in sending out Mr. Wil- 
son's slaves 50 00 

70 00 



20 00 



KENTUCKY. 



Winchester — Contribution from 
citizens of Clark co., $100, do., 
$10, Mrs. George Taylor, $5, 
by the Rev. W. C. Matthews. . 115 00 

HeniUrson—4ih July collection in 
Epis. Church, by Kev. W. S. 
Jackson, rector 11 06 

Danville — M. G. Yance, $20, John 
Ford, $20, Sam. Ayres, $.5, Dr. 
Joseph Smith, $5, Christian 
Gore, $5, Capt. Jesse Smith, 
$10, Ladies* Col. Society, $3, 
J. S. Talbot and Mrs, Rachel 
Craig, each $10, by J. A. Ja- 
cobs, Esq 78 00 

Louisville — Received by Rev. J. 
B. Pinney, to aid in sending out 
Mr. Wilson's slaves 120 77 

32783 
OHIO. 

Zanesvillc and Putnam — Aux. Col. 
Society, per H. Safford, Sec'y. 55 75 

Euclid — Mrs. Sarah Shaw, annual 
subscription 10 00 

Cincinnati — Hon. J. Burnet, an- 
nual subscription for 1845, $100, 
Wm. Burnet, $20, received by 
Mr. Pinney, to aid in send- 
ing out Mr. Wilson's peo^tle, 
$132 34, Mr. McMicken, $50. 302 34 

Hartford — Bequest of Jerusha P. 
Brockway, deceased, per Ed- 
ward Brockway, Esq., ex'r 50 00 

Troy— William Babor, $5, J. G. r 
Telford, Rev. J. M. Stevenson, 
Jas. Cottingbam, Isaac Peck, 
Asa Mayo, and Henry L. Mayo, 
each $1, and from different per- 
sons, .$6 81, to purchase territo- 
ry, Wm. Brown, J. Knoop, J. 
G. Telford, and D. Labin, each 
$1 , and several i ndi viduals, $17, 
to remove emigrants 38 81 

Bellfountaine — Rev. W.Gregg.. . i OO 

Xenia — By Hezekiah L. Hosmer, 
agent, James Gowdy, $10, Mrs. 
Martha Galloway, James C. 
McMillan, Daniel McMillan, 
and Rev. Hugh McMillan, each 
$5, David Barr, Wm. J. Banks, 
each $2, A. Trader, A. G. 
Beatly, J. C, Chalmers, Charles 



Elliott, John McMillan, Robert 
Nesbit, John Little, Rev. Geo. 
M. Hall, each $1, James Gallo- 
way, D. W. Browne, N. Nesbit, 
Cash, Samu»>l Galloway, Rich- 
ard Conwelli, Cash, each 50 cts., 
Ed. McKnight, Rob't McMil- 
lan, James Munford, Henry Mc- 
Kfiight, Sarah Neely, Caroline 
McClurg, Susan Oblinger,Cash, 
each 25 cts.. Collection, $2 75, 
to aid in purchasing territory.. . 50 25 

Cedarvilley Green co. — Alex. S. 
Cowden, John Miller, each $5, 
James Miller, J. C. Nesbit, 
each $3, Wm. Harbison, John 
Orr, Joseph Kyle, Sr., Sam. 
Kyle, Sr., each $2, James 
Small, Alex. Ruff, John McMil- 
lan, John R. Hemphill, Wm. 
Reid, John Stormant, James 
Holloway, Mrs. D. McMillan, 
James Bull, John Harbison, 
James Cooper, John Struthers, 
James E. Mitchell, John Reid, 
each $1, John S. Pollock, Mo- 
ses Pierce, Wm. H. Bull, Mar- 
garet Adams, F. W. Kirkpat- 
rick, Mrs. M. Barr, Mrs. K. 
Torrence, Mrs. A. E. Mitchell, 
J. B. Turner, Innis Townsley, 
Robert Jackson, Rev. H. Mc- 
Millan, J. C. McMillan, Martin 
Adams, each 50 cts., Jas. Mc- 
Coy, 40 cts., John Jemison, 
Wm. Pollock, James Bull, each 
25 cts., ( $5 85. not yet paid in,) 
amount less, $5 85 42 00 

Dayton—H. G. Phillips, Mrs. H. 
G. Phillips, each $10, J. D. 
Phillips, $5, Sam. Rodebaugh. 
Cash, by Rev. Mrs. J. W. Hall, 
each $1, W. G. Breene, F. S. 
Cain, each 50 cts., Mr. Thon^p- 
son, $1 29 00 

Springfield — Mrs. Ann Warder, 
John Murdock, Samuel Barnett, 
each $5, W. M. Spencer, $3, 
John B. Moody, $1 50, Rev. 
Wm. Herr, Isaac Ward, Milton 
Buckingham, John Echelber- 

fer, John Bacon, E. L. Strong, 
. G. Nottinger, Rev. Asa B. 
Stroud, David M. Barnett, Reu- 
ben Miller, each $1 29 50 

60^65 
ILLINOIS. 

Mt. Morris— Ver Rev. J. B. Crist, 
$4 20. Galena— P. F. Sher- 
mer, $5. D. Wann, $5, M. Jack- 
son, $1, A. Telford, A. S. Clet- 
ter, each 60 cts. J)u Buque — 
$4. PlattsvUle—$5 95. Bode 
Islaml^$l. KnoxvUU—$l 25. 
Cantonr— $3 50 31 91 

Total Contributions $4,454 70 
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FOR REPOSITORY. 

New Hampshire. — Hollis — C. 
Bnrge, to Jan., 1844, $3. Con- 
cord — Sam. Knowlton, for 1843, 
$1 50 

Massachusetts. — Souih Wo- 
bum — Thos. S. Williams, for 
copies ordered by him, S20. By 
Rev. Dr. Tenney, Lowell — 
John Clarke, Esq., for *45, 
^1 60. Georgetown — Richmond 
Dole, Asa Nelson, and Mrs. 
P. Nelson, each SI 50 for 1844. 
Granby — Joseph Montage, 
Dea. Asa Pease, Benoni Pies* 
ton, and Eli Dickinson, each 
$1 50 for 1845. Jlmhersi—L. 
M. Mills, for 1845, #1 50, Ed- 
ward Southworth, of West 
Springfield, for 1845, $1 50. 
Springfieldr — Allen Banps, to 
Jan., *46, $3, Josiah Hooker, 
to Jan., '46, S3. Wefdfield- 
Rev. Isaac Knapp, $1, Elisha G. 
Talmadge, for 1844, SI 50, Da- 
vidH. Marwin,forl845, SI 50. 
Fitchburg—Rev. E. W. Bullard, 
to March, 1846, S3, Asher 
Green, to July, *45. SI 50, J. T. 
Far well, to Jan., *46, S3, Abel 
Simonds, for '44, SI 50, David 
Boutelle, to Jan., '47, S3, Rev. 
Calvin Lincoln, for 1845, SI 50, 
Dea. John Farwell, for 1845, 
$1 50. Pepperill— John Bal- 
lard, Esq., Rev. C. Babbidge, 
and Samuel Farrar, Esq., each 

gl 50, for 1845. Harvard- 
en. J. P. Whitcomb, and Ce- 
phas Houghton, each SI 50 for 
1845. Sterling — Kendall and 
Peck, to June, *46,S3 50, Dea. 
Cyrus Holbrook, for '45, SI 50. 
Grafton^Rev. E. B. Willson, 
for 1845, SI 60. By Capt. G. 
Barker, Salem — Michael Shep- 
herd, to Jan., '45, $4. Charlet- 
town — Thos. Marshall, to Jan., 
'46, S3, Dr. Sam. Kidder, do., 
$3, Dr. Daniel White, A. W. 
Crownin^shield, Rev. Jared 
Curtis, Elias Craft, Henry Fos- 
ter, Samuel Abbott, Dr. A. 
R. Thompson, and Chester 
Adams, each to Jan., '46, S3, 
James Adams, for 1845, SI 50, 
Capt. Benj. Whipple, to Jan., 
'46, S3, Moses Tettle, on acc't, 
S5. Boston — Geonre Liver- 
more, to Jan., *47, S5, Hon. John 
Davis, to Jan., 1S46, S3, Eras- 
tu8 B. Bigelow, for '45, SI 50. 
Brighton—DT. Hez. Eldridge, to 
Jan., '46, S3, John S. Kelly, do., 
J. B. Brown, to Jan., *46, 



4 50 



S4 50, Life Baldwin, for '44, 
SI 50, Rev. J. Adams, for '44, 
SI 50, John Field, do., $1 50. 
Brookline — Thos. Briggs, Sam. 
Robinson, to Jan., 1846, each 
^3. Amesbury — Rev. S. H. 
Merrill, lo Jan., '45, S3 

Rhode Island. — Bristol — Benj. 
Hall, Esq. to Jan., 1845 

Co.v.vECTicuT. — Southington — B. 
Lovvry, to Sept. , '44, ^5. Weth - 
ers^W— N. Kelly,to Jan.,'44,S3. 

New York. — Mr. Warring, for 
1845, SI 50. EllenviUe—A.B. 
Preston, to May, '46, $2 

New Jersey. — Newark — Fred. 
T. Frelinghuysen, Esq., for 
1845,SI 50 

Pennsy LVAN I a. — Carbondale — 
Dr. Thos. Sweet, for 1844, S2. 

Virginia. — Spout Spring — John 
A. Sliearer, Esq., to July, '45, 
$2. Richmond-Henry L. Biook, 
to '43, S3, Sidney S. Baxter, 
for 1841, S2, Dr. H. F. Deane, 
to Jan., '45, $5, J. H. Eustace, 
to Jan., '45, $4 50, James H. 
Gardner, to July, '45, $5 50, 
Hancock Lee, for 1844, SI 50, 
Wm. H. McFarland, to Jan., 
'46, $9 50, S. Reeve, to June, 
'45, S5 50, Thos. Sampson, to 
July, '45, S3 50, Hon. Robert 
Stannard, to July, '45, S3 50, 
John Thompson, to Jan., '45, 
S5 50, W. F. Taylor, to Jan., 
'46, $7 50. Fredericksburg— 
Dr. W. Browne, for '44, SI 50, 
John T. Lomax, for '44, SI 60, 
John L. Marye, Esq., to Jan., 
'46, Si^ 50, Mrs. Helen Grinnan, 
lor '42, S2. Falmouth— Basil 
Gordon, for '44, SI 50. Oak- 
ley — H. Nelson, to Jan., '47, S5. 
Prince Edward C. H. — Rev. E. 
Ballentine, to Jan., '47, S3--* 

Kentucky. — Balance from J. H. 
Stevenson, SI 93. Danville — 
J.A.Jacobs, to Jan., '45, S3, 

Dr. J. Todd, to Jan., '44, SI 50. 
Ohio. — Woodville — Rev. G. Cro- 

nenwett, infuU, SI- Lebanon — 
Rev. Joseph J. Hill, Robert 
Sweeny, F. B. Howell, and 
Wm. Russell, each SI 50, for 
1845. Morning Sun — Wilson & 
McDill, for 1845, SI 60 



149 50 


6 00 


8 00 


8 50 


1 50 


2 00 



82 50 



6 43 



8 50 



Total for Repository 272 43 

Total Contributions 4,454 70 

Received on acc't freight in the 
Virginia 237 86 

From profits of trade in tlie Colony. 5, 194 09 

Aggregate Amount S ^0,159 08 
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Another year in the history of 
colonization has passed away, and 
in commencing a review of its varied ; 
events, we are called upon to dis- 
charge the mournful duty of record- 
inor the death of some of its valued 
friends. The Honorable Alexander 
Forter, of Louisiana, the Honorable 
^bel P. Upshur, of Virginia, and 
Colonel TF, Z. Stone, of New York, 
three of the Vice Presidents of the 
Society, have ceased from their la- 
bors. 

Judge Porter had long been known 
as a zealous advocate and liberal pa- 
tron of the Society. Endowed with 
great natural abilities, a finished scho- 
lar, and a perfect gentleman, residing 
in the extreme south, his example 
and influence were of vast advan- 
tage to this cause. 

Mr. Upshur, though more recently 
numbered among our active friends, 
was not less true in his devotion, nor 
energetic in his efforts. The noble 
and important part which he took in 
conducting the correspondence be- 

3 



tween the Executive of the United 
States and the British government, 
in behalf of Liberia, will long be re- 
membered with gratitude to his me- 
mory. From liis high station and 
commanding influence, and his great 
anxiety to see the colony flourish, 
and rise to greatness, we had reason 
to anticipate great good from his con- 
tinued labors. 

Of the general character and influ- 
ence of Colonel Stone, it is not in 
our power adequately to speak. All, 
however, who have been familiar 
with the columns of the '* Commer- 
cial Advertiser," know how contin- 
ued and ardent was his attachment to 
this scheme of benevolence ; how 
powerful were his appeals in its be- 
half; and how cutting were the re- 
bukes, and convincing the argu- 
ments which he dealt out to those 
who were disposed to decry its pre- 
tensions, or oppose its progress. He 
had a large and benevolent heart, a 
vigorous and well-disciplined mind, 
and he was frank and fearless in the 
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avowal of his opinions. To the en- ' warm and devoted friend, a ready and 

Urged views of a philanthropist, he able counsellor and bonntifol contri- 

added the expansive benevolence and butor. He was intimately and tho- 

fervent hope of a Christian. The roughly acquainted with its origin, 

combination of all these noble traits progress and achievements. Some 

of character, gave to his advocacy of of the purest and strongest feelings 

this cause, a consideration and an in- of his generous heart clustered around 

flnence which few men are so fortu- it, and he never ceased to cherish the 

nate as to acquire. He considered firm belief that it would ultimately 

it as pre-eminently a scheme of phi- triumph over every towering obsta- 

lanthropy, desisrned to carry civiliza- cle^ and accomplish the grand results 

lion and establish Christianity in a which it contemplates. Among the 

land all lost and ruined, and irredeem- . last efforts of his pen, was a letter 

able by any other process of benevo- which he addressed to the Secretary, 

lence. Hence, while he explain- in regard to the best method to be 

ed iti principles, demonstrated its adopted to secure the attention and 

practicability, and enforced its im- command the patronage of all the 

portance, he drew from the great churches and citizens ofhis own state, 

treasury of Christian love, motives extracts from which appear in another 

broad and deep as the woes of man. part of this report We cannot 

and vast as eternity, to excite the but deplore and deeply feel the 

careless and selfish to give it their loss of one whose influence and 

•apport. I exertions were so eminently devo- 

But he has been called, in the . ted to the interests of this institu- 



vigor of his intellect and the strength 
of his faculties, to a higher sphere ! 
While we weep over his tomb, 



tion. His name shall be honored 
among Africa's distinguished bene- 
factors, and his benevolence be held 



may we emulate his virtues and j in aflectionate and perpetual remem- 
sacredly cherish the memory of his' brance.* 

worth ! sj We have also to record the death 

In addition to these, we have also ' of Dr. fVesley Johnson^ who several 
to pay a tribute of respect to the me- years ago went to Bassa Cove, as 
mory of the Honorable i?(?^frJ/ifio// colonial physician, under the direc- 
Shermarif President of the Connec- j tion of the New York and Pennsyl- 
ticut state colonization society, who I ivani a colonization societies, while 
but recently departed this life. In I they maintained a separate organiza- 
him colonization has ever enjoyed a tion. After residing in the colony for 



* Since writing thii report we have learned that be left by hii will a beqaeit to this 
Socie^ of $4,000. 
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some lime and making himself gene- 
rally useful, his health failed him, 
antl he returned to New York, his 
native stale. He, however, had 
formed such an attachment for the 
colony, and felt such an ardent de- 
sire lo make himself useful m pro- 
moting its welfare, that he again 
returned to it as superintendent of 
ihe high school on Factory Island, 
under ihe patronage of the Ladies' 
Liberia School Association of Phila- 
delphia. 

In their last annual report, the 
managers of that association thus 
speak of his usefulness, and their 
and Africa's loss in his death : 

" We have also to mourn the loss of our 
excellent friend and helper, Dr. Wesley 
Johnson. In the death of this estimable 
Christian, we have lost an invaluable teach- 
er, and Africa a devoted friend and martyr. 

"The failure of his health, which neces- 
sarily suspended the high school of Liberia, 
about a year since, was to us a source of 
deep solicitude ; still we trusted that his 
life might be spared many years. He re- 
turned to New York last May, in cheerful 
hope that his complicated disease was not 
incurable, that sttength and time would still 
be granted him for further labors in the 
cause of human improvement. 

** But, in the designs of an all- wise Provi- 
dence, it wa.s ordered otherwise. He lived 
but a few days after reaching the home of 
his childhood. 

" To the piety, zeal and talents of Dr. 
Johnson, our society is mainly indebted for 
its success in foundinfj; the high school in 
Liberia. He watched with unceasing care 
over the erection of the building, organized 
the school, and proved by experience that 
its plan was practicable, and promised the 
best results. 

** He had in the school about twenty-five 
scholars, who were received on condition 
of their paying: 75 cents per week for their 
board, in labor, cash, lumber or provisions. 

" Dr. Johnson, just before his death, ob- 
served, that he never regretted going to Li- 
beria, for he hoped, in the erection of the 



high school, there was one bright spot that 
would shed its influence far into the inte- 
lior of Afiica. 

*' Governor Roberts, durins; his late visit 
here, bore warm testimony to the estimate 
the colonists place on the school. He was 
very anxious to have it re opened as soon 
as possible, it being as he termed it * the 
hope of the colony.' "* 

While we record these instances 
of mortality among the friends of the 
cause in tliis country, we are happy 
in being able lo state that the past 
year has been one of unusual health 
among the citizens of Liberia. And 
it is now an admitted fact, that new- 
ly arrived emigrants suffer less in 
their acclimation, than the inhabi- 
tants of tlie northern sections of the 
United States do, on their removal 
lo the extreme south or the far west, 
and that after a residence of a year in 
the colony, they will find the climate 
more conffenial to their constitutions 
than that of America. 

Immediately after the last annual 
meeting of the Society, the Execu- 
tive Committee concerted measures 
for despatching an expedition from 
New Orleans. It being impossible 
for the Secretary to peiform this duty 
in person, the services of Wm. A. 
Bartlett & Brother were secured, 
who attended to chartering a vessel, 
receiving and taking care of' the 
emigrants, purchasing provisions and 
trade-goods, and doing every thing 
necessary in the premises, under 
full and explicit instructions from 
us. And it is due lo them lo. 
say that they deserve great credit 
J for their promptness, efficiency, and 



•The friends of the school will be glad to learn that another teacher has been obtained 
for the high school, hhmael Lock, a colored man, well qualified for the station. 
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accuracy, and have inspired us with 
the fullest confidence in their ho- 
nesty, industry, and business charac-^ 
ter. 

The brig ** Lime Rock," charter- 
ed for this expedition, sailed from 



and seventeen hundred dollars worth 
of goods, to be expended in the pur- 
chase of territory, and carrying on 
the various improvements in the co- 
lony: making a total expenditure 
on account of this expedition of 



New Orleans for Monrovia and i' $7,090 21. 



Sinou on the 10th of March. She 



The Lime Rock anchored at Mon- 



had on board ninety-two emigrants, ji rovia on the 6th of May, after a pas- 
of whom seventy-tvvo were sent out ; sage of fifty-five days. Two of the 



by Dr. Duncan and the Rev. Zebu- 
Ion Butler, of Mississippi. Four- 
teen were from Flcmingsburg, Ky., 
liberated by the will of the late Thos. 
Wallace; and six were free people 
of great respectability from the city 
of New Orleans. They were well 



emigrants died on the passage. 
Nineteen of them stopped at Monro- 
via, and the others went down to 
Sinou, and settled in the Mississippi 
colony, in the same neighborhood 
with those sent out a year before by 
Dr. Duncan and Mr. Butler. Gen. 



supplied with provisions, and all the [ Lewis, of Monrovia, who accompa- 



arlicles necessary for their comfort 
and happiness in the colony. A cor- 
lespondent who visited the brig just 
before she sailed, wrote us as fol- 
lows : 

" I liave this day visited the Lime Rock, 
as she lies at anchor in the river just below 
the city, in company with three clerpyujen, 



nied these people to their new home, 
gives the following description of the 
appearance of the settlement, and of 
the meeting of the two companies of 
the same family : 

•' Yesterday I had the pleasure, in com- 
; pany vi'ith Dr. Lugcnbeel and Captain Auld, 
of the * Lime Hock,* of visiting the set- 
each of whom took "part in some of tlic most i tlement up the river, where the poor unfor- 
interestinfij exercises 1 have had the pha- i, tunates of the ' Renown' were placed, 
sure of witnessing for some time past. The ■[ I wa? more than j.leased with the appear- 
cmigrants appeared verv well, and seemed |; i^»ce of things there. It was truly a grati 



quite happy in anticipation of going." 

The expense of sending out thes^ 
ninety-two people amounted to 
$5,394 80, viz : charter of the brig, 
•3,500 ; provisions for the passage, 
and six months in the colony, 
•1,588 82; water, fuel, berths, and 
other small items, S305 98. This 
makes the expense for each emigrant 
•58, and does not include house rent, 
medicine, medical attendance, nursing 
when sick, and other small expenses 
to be paid in the colony. We also 
sent in the vessel between sixteen 



lying sight to see what improvements had 
b(»cn made in so short a time by a people 
who had nothins: but their own industry to 
depend upon. Every man and woman in 
. the settlement is living on their own lands^ 
I and nearly all their houses are built of tim- 
! ber. They are contented and happy, and 
I would not, they say, exthanire their horaes 
; under any consideration. They live in a 
I free land — what more can they desire? 
I *• The raonoent the news of the * Lime 
Rock's' anchoring reached the settlement, 
the people hurried down to congratulate 
and welcome their friends and relatives to 
their new home. The meeting was truly 
worth witnessing. They embraced and 
kissed each other, and could only say, *It 
it possible — thank God — did we ever ex- 
pect to meet this side of the grave — the 
Lord is ttuly good and gracious.' They 
wept on each other's neck — they shed 
teaii of joy and gladness— not a cloud in- 
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tervened to damp the ardor of their feelinp:s ; | 
it was truly a happy tinie» and my feelings 
flowed in unison with theirs." 

Capt. Auld, master of the Lime 
Rock, in a letter of 26th July, makes 
the following allusion to the same 

thing : • 

*• Dr. Lugenbeel, his student, General 
Lewis, Mr. Murray, and myself, visited the 
new settlement up the river, where the 
Renown's emigrants had located, and were 
agreeably disappointed. Notwithstanding 
tne destitute situation they were in, after 
losing every thing they possessed, when 
cast away, they had built themselves com- 
fortable houses, and had an abundance of 
every thing growing in a thriving condi- 
tion, such as corn, potatoes, cassada, beans, 
peas, &c., fruit of various kinds, such as 
water-melons, cucumbers, cantelopes, pine 
apples, bannanas, plaintains, &c. All those 
improvements have been done in the space 
often or eleven months." 

The emigrants by the Lime Rock 

all passed through their acclimation 

with very little sickness. Dr. Lu- 

genbeel remarks of them— 

" I spent three months at Greenville, 
during which time all the emigrants who 
were landed at that place, sixty-eight 
in number, experienced one attack, or 
more, of acclimating fever; but, with 
the exception of two small children, 
whose death was caused by the effect 
of worms in the alimentary canal, they 
all recovered, and I left them in nearly 
or quite as good health as when they first 
arrived. Several of them had their lands 
cleared and their houses nearly built be-, 
fore I left." 

The next expedition sailed from 
Norfolk, Va., on the 14th June, 
with fifty-eight emigrants, in the 
ship Virginia. This company were 
generally well prepared" for emigra- 
tion ; many of them had been well 
instructed, and maintained uniformly 
good characters. They were all sup- 
plied with every thing necessary to 
render industry and economy sources 
of comfort and plenty. The bare 
outfit of one company of twenty-two 



of them cost upwards of eighteen 
hundred dollars, which was paid by 
the executor out of the estate. They 
were liberated by the will of the late 
Hardinia M. Burnley, of Hanover 
county, .Va., and have been under 
the management of John H. Steger, 
Esq., who has acted a most liberal 
part toward them. He also libe- 
rated one of his own best servants, 
that she might accompany her hus- 
band, who was one of the abovo 
number. 

Four others were from Richmond, 
Va. They were liberated by Mrs. 
Sarah Brooke, to whom they were 
left by her sister, Mrs. Catharine 
Ellis, deceased, with the request that 
she would send them to Africa. She 
also made a bequest to the Female 
Colonization Society, which, how- 
ever, was void, the said society not 
being incorporated. These people 
have been under the care of John B. 
Young, Esq., of Richmond, who 
deserves much praise for the interest 
which he has shown in their wel- 
fare. 

One was from Fredericksburg, a 
young man of fine appearance and 
good character, liberated by Wm. M. 
Blackford, Esq., and furnished with 
the conveniences necessary to render 
him useful and happy. 

Seven of them were from Wash- 
ington county, D. C, liberated by 
our fellow citizen, Wm. G. Sanders, 
Esq., and provided with tools, cloth- 
ing, and furniture, requisite to their 
comfort in commencing life in a new 
country. 
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Eiffliicon of ihoin were from St. It has been said that when slaves 

Charles, Missouii, having been libe- are liberated to be sent to the colony, 

rated l)y the will of the late Tho- their masters are governed by selfish 

mas Lindsay, and provided with motives^ tliat none are set free un- 

a very expensive oiiifit, under the less they are old and worthless, or 

direction of (J. (.•. Sibley, Esq. young and vicious, and then only lo 

As an evidence of their good eha- avoid the trouble and expense of 

raeter and industrious habits, it is keeping them. Would that every 

worthy of remark tliat wliih* they person who has entertained such a 

were detained in JVorlolk, having snspicion eould have seen this com- 

arrived houw six weeks before the pany as they were ready to sail. It 

Virginia ^^ailed, they supported would most undoubtedly have cor- 

themselveM by their own labor, and reeled their impressions, and con» 

won for themselves the contidence vinced them that those who are seek- 

and re»peet of the good eiliziMis o\' ing the removal to Africa of the co- 

that i)oroni',h. loved raee are governed by the most 

'I'hree i»f tliem w«'re frou) Nanse- , benevolent and philanthropic feel- 

mond eounlv. Virginia, lihemled inj.»s ! 

for the pnrpof^e by the will of tin* The invoice o( goods sent to the 
hito Mr. Kelly, having for rcnne colonial store by this vessel amount- 
time been under thtj direeiion of id to #'«\*i*2*^ t)2. For that part of 
Hugh II. Kelly, I'Nii., of Snllolk, \\\v ship oecupied by the emigrants 
and hired out ft»r their own bene- . and their provisions, &e., we paid 
fit. They were able-bodnd young ^U7I0. Their provisions, water, 
men, and took some money with t\iel, berths, and other fixtures for the 
them. , passage out and support six months, 

Ono was from Augusta county, cost $ I »395— being a total expense 

Va. He had purelmjied lumself, and for each one of $54 05, not inclod- 

had been very anxiou* to purchase ing house rent, medical attendance^ 

his wife also, but was obliged to leave iV:e., in the colony. Adding the 

her behind, intending, if life and freight on the gix^ds sent to the colo* 

health wen^ spared, to return for nial store, $t2 10, insurance, t41 50, 

her. and some other smalt expenses* 

One was a frro man fn^w Snuilt- $i^S *iO, it makes a total expenditora 

field. North Tuiolina, who had been on aooount of this expedition^ of 

anxious to see the colony for him- $5,0*1^ 7*i. 

self. Ho paid hi» own passage *rhe Virijinia arrived at MonroTia 

out* and if he is pleased with on the 3d ot Aup:st with the emi- 

the place and his prv>9iH»ctff therr, grants all well, who were safdy 

will return or send over for his landed and comforuble houses i^ 

family. propriated to their use. Atourlateet 
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dates, 23d October, Gov. Roberts 

was making preparations to locate 

them on the St. Paul's river. He 

remarks : 

" Dr. Lu^enbeel has been exceedingly 
successful in carrying them through the 
acclimating fever. Of the two companies, 
but five have died, one only of thatnum- 
ber being an adult." 

Dr. Lugenbeel, under date of 22d 
October, remarks : 

"Nearly all of the last company (by 
the Virginia) have experienced one attack 
or more of acclimating fever. None are 
on the sick list at present ; and, with the 
exception of occasional slight attacks of 
intermittent fever, they are all enjoying 
eood health. About one-third of them 
have been going to school during most 
of the time since their arrival, and seve- 
ral of them have made considerable pro- 
gress in learning to read and write. 

" From my experience and observations, 
I am fully satisfied that forty-nine persons 
in fifty, if not ninety-nine in one hundred, 
who come from the United States to Libe- 
ria, might pass safely through the ac- 
climating fever : provided their constitu- 
tions were not much impaired by previ- 
ous disease, and they could be prevailed 
on to exercise that prudence which is neces- 
sary." 

The only other company of emi- 
grants sent out this year sailed from 
Baltimore on the 18ih November, in 
the brig Chipola^ chartered by 
the Maryland Colonization Society. 
They were twenty-one in number, 
having been liberated by Joseph H. 
Wilson, Esq., of Wilsonville, Ky., 
and furnished by him with a liberal 
outfit. To the indefatigable agency 
of the Rev. J. B. Pinn^y we are in- 
debted for bringing these people from 
Kentucky and fitting them out for 
their voyage. The whole expense 
attending their departure, their pas- 
sage out, and support six months, is 
$1,425 38, nut including house rent, 
medical attendance, &c., in Liberia, 



being an average cost of $67 87 for 
each one. 

Thirty-seven of the other emi- 
grants who sailed in the Chipola 
were from Virginia, and had been 
offered to this Society ; but not 
having the means to send them, they 
went out under the patronage of 
the Maryland Society, and will be 
located at Cape Palm as. 

We have been under the necessity 
of declining to send out a great ma- 
ny persons who have been anxious 
to emigrate the past year. The re- 
sources of the Society have been en- 
tirely inadequate to meet the demands 
upon it. These difficulties in the 
way of persons obtaining a passage 
to Liberia, have a tendency greatly to 
check the spirit of emigration, and to 
discourage a great many masters 
who have been hoping to send out 
their slaves. How important, there- 
fore, that our friends should all bear 
this in their memories, and greatly 
enlarge their contributions the com- 
ing year ! 

From the accompanying financial 
report of the Treasurer, it will be 
seen that the whole amount of the 
receipts of the Society the past 
year was $33,640 39. The whole 
expenditure was $38,237 52, be- 
ing an excess of the receipts of 
$4,597 13. 

The expenses of the office in this 
city have fallen below the amount 
appropriated by the board at their 
last annual meeting, being only 
$1,910 56. 
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The receipts from subscribers to ■! purchase of territory. Every arrival 
the Repository exceed the expenses from the colony convinces us mora 
of its publication by upwards of and more of the indispensable neces- 
$700, and would be prcatly increas- siiy of obtainiuij possession of all 
ed if subscribers would generally bo ihe territory lying between Cape 
more punctual in making their remit- Mount and Cape Palmas, a dis- 
tances. I tanco of about three hundred miles, 

I 

No payments of consequence have ' of which about one hundred and fifty 
been made on the oh! debts of the is now owned bv the Socieiv. It is 
Society. The Commiitee found it thoui;htihai the remainder can be par- 
impossible to meet the indispensable i based for about $'20,000. One im- 
engagements, and perform the iiulis- portant tract has been secured the 
pensable business of the year with past year. Alluding to it. Gov. Ro- 
their limited resources. Thov con- berts savs : 

aider it an object of the first impor- " ^'^^ » ^^»'^ "*'^' ^> ^''^ accomparyinsrdo- 

tance that the Society should be en- in- iVv-.n the native* a i;r.c tract oVland in 

tirely relieved from d^bt. Thoro is ^'^^ I.iitle I5^>sa T.rrivry-- embracing 

•^ ;v.vv,i; ter. rv.Ies o! ><a-cra>:- I.i tr.is p-jr- 

about S6,000 of the oUl debt vet cli,i5e wo i.axe 5ec:rea ;^ the co'.^nv the 

unpaid, and about 87.042 97 of o.her "^i^J^^^^^ jlj^^ p^;;^; 

debts. *"t' Soc!ot\ irom ownin:: very sx'S the en- 

m , ,1 1 11.1 "'^ ^'^' *** »^^ •'"•^ Lit:;.* B:i*-a couLtn-. 

To meet these we liave debts due Kin- n.ir-uay. Salt Watt r. a-.d Prlzce. ih« 

the Society amountinir to ;!^:M)(V2 70, r^^'i "^-^ -'-f ^'^ '-'^ np'^iairar.i: 5?cioD of -ihat 

■ , Ci^'i:j;:v. ;iavo exi^rfs-?- \ a \v..'.:'".^f5s to 

together with 84,000 due Irom seve- soil. r;.ey own 3.vi» tifteer. c ilrj of sea- 

v\n'.>l, a:;.: I K-r.o\e tr-e or-.Iy u-.r';-chi5«i 
tt ir.tv^ry bftweei ;';.:< rl.^ce a*, i Grand 
rvi>?a Vo'.t.t. T:i:i ir.u't they rn"»fose to 
St! I lor >i\ !r.:n iro.l v; \ .r<. 'iVhaii loa* 
i.o lime i:i bar:;a.:.i.:^ \m.:; T!:e:v./* 

i>ther iracis of land are also of- 



ral legacies, that will probably be 
paid in the course of another year or 
t^o. 

"We have also di'bts due the colo- 
nial store, and goods there for sale 



amounting to about !?it),000. AVe, • tt iins. 



iVred at present, on advantageous 



however, do not expect to recrivr 
any immediate assistance from thr 
colony to aid us in pnyinu: <^^tr debts 
in this country. V*o\\ Kobeits is 
under instrtictions to prosecute tlic 



purchase of territory an rapiilly n»* ih!:\«mu!ks. Iw!) in i:-:* i-:--;or an 
possible, and to appropriate all i,iii.Mnua..i,.:.. .v.v. :,.,,;. ^.v b^exr 



lu his las; annual messasre to the 

Lciti^hiiure, iiov. Uy;>er:s makes the 

U»lli>\\in!t ^lalrmo:lt, v;/ : 

•• I iMve tt> iepo:t :,mou t.at, o.-inp»th« 
jMvt M\u\ I lM\e e. >:•.,•;■;:.;..: t-.M'.ie? o:"a!li- 

\\n'y\ W\X\\\\\ .l!!ii tiM.i:'. Wllh S i' \ ;■ -^l Ot* the 

d on 
bat 



the available resources to that pur- "' '•' •'''"'' ^ * '•-' **>"i.":s otitis common- 

, \\.\>lil» h\ tlu<- tirau^-s. still thev will 

pose. 

Ono of tho moRt promineitt objecti* 
for which wo huvo made Npeeiul t*f- 



forts to raias money, hni bctrn tht« 



li.we tlie eileel ot iMiMirm:; the natives into 

a rl»»M'r eonnexiou with the colonv catiM 

, tlieiii U\ iiK-ntily our interests With iheir 

own, iUhl will no doubt ultimately have the 

I Imppy rrlVct oi' itrawin^ them from their 

I \\t\>M\\X oomlition of tttatheiusm and idola- 
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try to the blessings of civilization and 
Christianity. Tribes far beyond us are 
now makin<]j application for citizenship, 
and to be identified with us in laws and 
government I have not failed, in roy in- 
tercourse with the native chiefs, particu- 
larly those on the seaboard, to introduce to 
them the subject of colonial jurisdiction, 
and to obtain from them an expression in 
regard to the purchase, by the Coloniza- 
tion Society, of the entire coast from Cape 
Mount to Cape Palmas. In almost every 
instance, the question has been favorably 
received ; and if means had been within 
my reach, instead of securing only ten, I 
could have purchased more than one hun- 
dred miles of sea-coast the past year. The 
resources of the Society, however, have not 
been sufficient to enable them to make an 
adequate appropriation for the purchase of 
territory. They are, nevertheless, fully 
awake to its importance, and are now mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to raise twenty thou- 
sand dollars, to be applied to that especial 
purpose." 

It is of great moment to the pre- 
sent welfare and ultimate prosperity 
of Liberia that its jurisdiction should 
be extended over an unbroken line 
of coast. 

In his last despatch to us of 22d 
October, Gov. Roberts says : 

** I have •just been informed that the 
King, chiefs, and head-men of the New 
Sesters Territory are disposed to sell their 
country to the Americans ; and as no time 
should be lost in acquiring it — as two great 
objects will be gained, viz: that of extend- 
ing our territory along the coast, and ex 



During the summer a plan was pro- 
posed by a gentleman in New York to 
raise $ 1 5,000, by pledges of 1 1 ,000, 
payable when the whole amount 
should be subscribed, and promising 
himself to be one of the number. 
Since that time three other pledges, 
of $1,000 each, have been given, and 
we have strong hopes that several 
others will be added shortly. 

An important Treaty of peace and 
friendship has been made with the 
Kroos, by which they bind them- 
selves to abstain trom all participa- 
tion, direct or indirect, in the slave 
trade, "f/ia^ 7io foreign of^cer, agent 
or subject, except of the colony of Li- 
beria, or the American Colonization. 
Society, shall purchase, have, or in 
any way, by sale, lease or gift, obtain 
right to, or claim upon, the Kroo ter- 
ritory." They also bind themselves 
to foster and protect the American 
missionaries. 

This Kroo country possesses 
many important commercial advan- 
tages; and foreign traders, and nations^ 

tinoruishinsr forever the s/are /rarfe between I u«„« oU^„.« ^^ :«i ,i • *^ -.u» • 

Mmrovia and Cape Palmas-1 have this || ^^^^ ^'^^^" ^P^^^^^ '^^^''^ ^^ ^^^^1^ 

possession of it. The Kroomen are 
the pilots of the coast, and their ser- 



day sent a commissioner to treat with them j 
for the purchase of their territory, and 
wish him success with all my heart." 

Surely, in whatever light we view 
it, the purchase of that territory is an 
object of commanding importance, 
well calculated to stir all the deep and 
tender feelings of our natures, and to 
draw from the benevolent and philan- 
thropic their very largest contribu- 
tions. 

We regret to say that the receipts 
of the past year for this object have 
fallen far below our anticipations. 



vices are almost indispensable to for- 
eign vessels. They have never been 
engaged directly in the slave trade, 
but have always been of great ser- 
vice to the slave ships, in assisting 
them to get their slaves on board. 
If they should strictly adhere to the 
terms and obligations of the treaty, it 
will subject the slavers to very great 
delay, and thus render them more sub- 
ject to capture. 
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The influence of the United States 
squadron on the African coast has 
been of vast advantage to Liberia. 
It has given the native tribes a better 
idea of the American character and 
resources, and has tended to quell 
their turbulent feelings and cause 
them to seek a more intimate acquaint- 
ance, and a closer connection, with 
the commonwealth of Liberia. 

Lieutenant Governor Benedict, in 
a letter under date of September 10, 
says: 

" The United States squadron has been 
of much benefit to us : the officers general- 
ly seem (o manifest the inost Oiendly feel- 
ings and social disposition towards us. 
Commodore Perry, together with Captains 
Mayo, Tatnall, Abbott, and Craven, will 
ever be gratefully remembered in Liberia." 

The relations of the colony with 
the native tribes have been of the 
most friendly character, during the 
year. Peace has been steadily main- 
tained. This has resulted, as Go- 
vernor Roberts remarks : 

••Generally from a conviction that we 
consider them almost a part of ourselves, 
and cherish with sincerity their rights and 
interests. The attachment of the natives 
is gaining strength daily, and will amply 
requite us for the justice and friendship 
practiced towards them. They continue to 
refer to the authorities of the colony, for 
the adjustment of all their important dis- 
putes; and I believe in every instance, we 
nave succeeded in settling them amicably; 
thereby preventing; wars, and the great ca- 
lamities that would necessarily follow.'' 

A very remarkable instance in 
proof of the powerful influence ex- 
erted over the most warlike tribes by 
the government of Liberia, is cited in 
the case of a dispute which threatened 
to involve the whole Goulah country 
in ft cruel war with the Condoes. It 
was referred to the Legislature of 
Liberia by Ballasadaf a Goulah chief, 



and was happily settled, and the two 
tribes have continued to live in peace 
and harmony ever since. That the 
influence of the colony is extending 
rapidly into the interior and along the 
coast, there cannot be a doubt. 

The commerce and trade of the 
colony have been steadily on the in- 
crease. According to the ofRcial re- 
turns, the imports for a single quar- 
ter, exceeded $40,000, and the ex- 
ports were about the same. The 
country has immense resources. It 
only requires industry and indomita- 
ble perseverance to develope them. 

It is worthy of remark in this con- 
nection, that the receipts into the co- 
lonial treasury, chiefly from import 
duties, were sufScient to meet the 
current expenses of the common- 
wealth. These receipts would be 
vastly increased if all the sea coast 
was under the jurisdiction of the colo- 
ny, by which smuggling and the in- 
troduction of goods free of duty would 
be prevented. 

While we have these assurances of 
the growing interests of the com- 
merce of the colony, we are happy 
in being able to state that the spirit of 
trade, which has been so life, is sub* 
siding, and that a growing interest is 
felt in agriculture. Dr. Lugenbeel, 
in whose statements the fullest confi- 
dence may be reposed, alluding to this 
subject remarks : 

" You need not be apprehensive that s 
* thirst for trade ' will induce any of them 
(the last company of emigrants) to take up 
their residence in the Metropolis ; for I am 
happy in being able to assure you, that tbs 
trading mania is vastly on the decline. 
Some who are now engaged in tradings 
have already found out that fortunes JOS 
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not now so easily acquired, as formerly, in 
that way. I rejoice that the citizens of 
Liberia, generally, are convinced that the 
true source of wealth is in the soil — that in 
order to the maintenance of themselves and 
families, and the preservation of their stand- 
ing as a free and independent community 
of people, endowed with the * unalienable 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,* they must cultivate the land ; 
and to a greater extent than formerly, live 
on the fruit of their own planting." 

In his last annual message to the 
Legislature, Governor Roberts, says : 

"I feel particular satisfaction in remark- 
ing that an interior view of our country 
presents us with grateful proofs of its sub- 
stantial and increasino^ prosperity. Agri- 
culture is in a steadily progressive state, 
and continues to be a subject of much inter- 
est to many of our citizens. It is calling up 
in a greater degree than formerly the atten- 
tion of men of capital ; and when such im- 
provements have been intiodiiced, as the 
present system requires, it will doubtless 
become a general source of affluence." 

This important and able docunient 
(the message of Governor Roberts) 
makes a most satisfactory exhibi- 
tion of the present condition and 
prosperity of Liberia. The laws are 
respected — peace prevails — plenty is 
in all their borders — religion is in a 
healthful state, education is increas- 
ing, agriculture is advancing, and con- 
tentment and happiness every where 
prevail. It exhibits most conspicu- 
ously the beneficial tenplencies and 
the happy results of colonization. 

The Liberia Herald, speaking of 
this message, says : 

<*The Colonial Council assembled on the 
4th March, in the neat and commodious 
room prepared as a permanent place of 
meeting of the Legislature, over the court 
room iii the new Court House. From the 
spirit manifested by some, and the known 
aoility of others of the members, we argue 
something beneficial. 

** Governor Roberts delivered the Annual 
Message. It is an able and interesting 
document, and does great credit to its au- 
thor. It is to be published. It will mani- 
fest what every Liberian must be proud of. 



that our trade, our strength, and our popu- 
lation are all on the advance." 

The meetings of the Legislature 
were all marked with great decorum, 
and their proceedings would do honor 
to many similiar assemblies in much 
oluer countries. 

Increasing attention has been given 
to the education of the rising genera- 
tion. The colonial council are con- 
certing measures for establishing a 
general system of public schools, in 
which efficient and competent teach- 
ers shall be employed, and a thorough 
course of instruction be given. 

The spirit of improvement has 
been abroad in the colony. The Li- 
beria Herald says : ** The number of 
buildings at present going up in the 
colony, as well as those undergoing 
repairs, is truly cheering." A large 
stone jail has been erected in Mon- 
rovia. Also a most substantial, well 
constructed and commodious Court 
House has been completed. This edi- 
fice is built of the stone with which 
Cape Mesurado abounds. It stands 
on a site which commands a beau- 
tiful view of the lower part of the 
town — overlooks the bay and anchor- 
ing ground, the bar and entrance into 
the river, Stockton creek, Mesurado 
river, and a vast extent of the interior 
country. It is thirty feet by forty in 
the clear. The first story which is 
occupied as the court room is twelve 
feet four inches high, from the floor, 
which is brick, to the ceiling. 

The second story is fitted up for a 
council chamber. It is a large airy 
room, reached by two flights of stairs 
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of easy ascent and good workman- 1| Captain Wm.M.Hanbury, of New 
ship. The Legislature met there last ! Orleans, says : 

March. Tlie third story is divided !; "That the present colonies of Liberia 

are destined to become a great, floiirishinr 
into jury rooms, olTices, &c. The and powerful nation, I ain fully convinced. 

windows of this substantial building f *^?^'? ^»»«^ frequently with the inhabi- 
tants in company with the officers of the 
are all arched, with shutters mad^of American Naw, the Governor of the Colo- 

durable wood, and well painted. The rT^'^Th^' ^^*l^Vl*'l^nfh^v^^?In^v^^^ 
' ' rovia. 1 hey live well, and nave plenty of 

building cost #4,500, and has been every thing around them." 

paid for entirely by the common- ; Commodore Perry, in a letter ad- 

wenlth. : dressed to the Secretary of the Navy 

The light house on the top of the about a yenr since, says : 

Cape IvAHalso been completed. This , V'^, »^ i^ratifyin^ to witness the com- 

' , , » torts that most ot these people have gathered 

it a substantial building, two stories rxbotit them ; many of them are familiar 

Vk'tfrU iiMili n .....^,J.« ^..n: .: .»«1.. »i.^ ^^^i** luxuries which were unknown to the 
high, with a cupola sulhciently ele- ^,^^,^. ,^.„,^^, ^,j. America. Want would 

vatcd to bo seen from anv direction, ^'*<'»" to be a stranger among them. If any 
, . , * . , ilo suiior, it must be the consequence of 

and u\ any weather, at a distance o! ^l|,^ir ^-»^vp iJieness. 

tenor twelve miles unless when a , "At all the settlements the established 

laws are !aith:ullv administered, the inorab 

thick fog covers the very Cape ilselt'. of the i>eople are £:ood, and the houses of 

Dr , , V 1 r • roli:rion are w*ell attended ; in truth, th« 

r. Lugenbeel says of Monrovia: settlers as a community, appear to be stroag- 

•• In vixitin^j this' plaee, a stranjrer is at Iv imbued with reliijious feelintrs. 

once .-(t rue U with the remnrkably neat ap- '**0u the whole, sir, I cannot but think 

pearanee of every thiuf: aiound him. atj.l most favorably of these settlements. The 

the air of rherrfuliiess whieh >eems to be e\ptri;uent oi'estahlishinij ihe free colored 

depiete«i on every eountenanee." j^eople of the Tniteil Slates upon this coast 

t\f iK.. .. v....t„.. ...1 .•! .» . ha< succeeded beyond the expectations of 

Ol the .-ounlry. mul olhor towns. ,,,,v,yo|-!hexv.,rn:osti>ier..'.soico!omiition. 

ho says : .i»-d I may von;;; re to predict tha: the de- 

tfTiL .IK- Mi^. « .t ' \ >v'e;iu,in!s*of the rarrnt Settlers are destined 

" I he other settlement'* are in a tlounsb- , ^ i, . , ,.,. ^ ..„ • . ,-.,,„* ..^4 , !*,«««•. 

inc condition. I li.ue msHimI ilw»si» on tSe .,,,.j .» ^ • 

^t. r.iul H liver. In a-ieeiitliu:;; tln^ ru»Me * ' . 

•treain. many neat litile h.n;>rMn.»> be's.-.M These lacls, and ihis testimony of 

■catteied «lon«r Its banks. >uir.Mnhi,'d b\ ,lUi,.i,.r,^s»o I nrr<.>'^< w'- 0> mitrMh« 
cleared lots »m Muall t.^uus. on whirh ln,,^ **'''»"»^^^* ^'^ '^ pirM>..S. W.... ll migtllDa 

be seen a vaiicty of tiutt tieri a.»d \»:;.-- e\tet\ued indtfiniiciy. certainly show 

' ,. » 1. 1 , *.!t.\i Liberia IS inahcal4*:;iul and pros- 

An otlieer in the I micd St;\ti s , . ; . 

, pcvous couditio.i a: present, and inmt 

•iiuadri>n .-ax s : ' . ' 

„ ,.,_ . ■ , , , , It promises we. I for the lu:ure. We 

Mlhler oil ou'um'.t uieen. ItiHullelonu :\i'lU:\lly behold what Pitt thoughl 

that ii// Are pio<<immimis oi b.xpin . lni!i»\ .. .i i . x -•*' .. 

try. reonoJx. p.,..,,,.. .u.m' Mnpn.uu-e. ^^*^"^^* *'*^»"** ^^^ l^**' ^'^^^ ^'^ 

«ie AH in»li-ipeiis.»bl.» biio ai eUt'\\i!no veavs ;\;;o. iu his crcat spooch in PaT- 

Without Iheiu liltl.' e.»n Iv ,|.M»r ; but with \ , / i v -j 

them I .lo moUm„i> iv,.|„ xr th.it the eob»i,«,l l«;»i"<*»t on the Slave mute, he said : 
man in tt\i. \eiv t,u. bettei <i(u.t|.>.( ui A In " H ,• -».;; ;..-r .v .VV.vi ikf Kj:irff cfjf- 

ca than in any |».ut ol AntiMua. lain »i.%» ^n^.jjie.J x^ ,U f\u.'% c<;xT>aii:*% If ^ 
nmeh iui*tAken If one \\\ t\>entv *»! the oux:'\,\:\ Wf ^-^-a^-^a ^-*\*usi axi Itsriiimatf 
rolonUta who hrt\o be««n hei^ two \eai'i, , ,^•w|.^^|tw. We mav ^r;ks>;j the Ambu of 
foulil Iwt ln«liiee«L In aiiv w a\ , to i«tliii«|ui«h ii.'*/t<v anil j^^CMe,^f^^ N*vykitv^ n iqwi tfamt 
AlUed, %\\\\ tiitiiih. to wprhil thoti U\e<i in | U^A^ whieh at *i>w<» baprv period* in stilt 
Amerleii. Hiiin Ihry «ift thn •MpmU ol the ■ Ult^r timeji. mav blai* witi mil lustre, and 
whitra. an«l (hf*v \vv\ thu ai|\ Atit«|i« wX U.** || )«\iuin|i (li«u indu^oce to that of part rdn 
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We have received in Ihe course of 

the year a cm j«a of the colony — also 

a slatislical history from the arrival 

of ihe firs! emigranis in 1830 down 

to September, 1843, which is full, 

minute, and definite, and contains 

nearly all the information that can be 

desired on all important points. 

berts, in his letter ac- 

^j gives the following 

its contents : 



on, showing the number 

nutober 

}t recaptured ^MJ^J^ sent 

to the coJariy by the United Slates govern- 



veai', number or removals from the coJoii 



turn, wbeit located, numtici of cattle ai 



Ornate of tbe 
merchants and 



betiveea 
i orcolprits, 



lion 01 »B 






liiiring that time, and 






appeared on any 






fore. 




r ol native 




the lici 


ity of the 
ulJ ..ot bo 


ss^m 


that CO 


Sffi? 




ome future 




you one 


on a larger 



We forbear in this place and time, 
making any extracts from this inter- 
esting document, believing that the 
whole of it ought to be printed and 
laid before the country as an irrefraga- 
ble, unanswerable argument in favor 
of colonization, and hoping that 
means will be furnished to print and 
publish it aa an appendix to this 
report, the estimated cost of which 
is»l,I66. 



^* 1^ - ' ^ * 
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" Colonization Office, 

Boston, Oclober 11, 1844. 

"Rev. and Dear Sir : — You are aware 



The cause of colonization is be- ; gentleman who are apt to be deceiT- 

lieved to be in a healthful and flouri- .; ed in such matters. They are cool and 

shingcondiiion in this country. The dispassionate observers of men and 

number of its friends has greatly in- things, who always examine the rca- 

creased during the past year. The sons and found their opinions on the 

number of subscribers to, and readers most substantial evidence. The full- 

o{ the African Repository, has been ': est confidence may therefore be 

considerably enlarged. Many of the ;; placed in their deducUons. 

daily and weekly newspapers of the ' 

country, that formerly were silent on ! 

the subject, have opened their col- . ^^^^ the Rev. C. J. Tenney.D. D., has for 

. . , some inotiths past, been acting as aeent for 

umns to communications, and have , the Massachusetts Colonization Society, in 

come out themselves strongly in fa- diiTerentpaits of the state. I have just re- 

^ '' '. ceived a letler from hiin, containing some 

vor of the Society. A number of evidence of a change in public sentiment, 

new auxiliary societies have been ' g,^\V7o^.,'';,lr ""° '° ^■°"' ""' P"" 

formed, and old ones which had been i '* ^r. Tcnufy sends inc a list of twenty- 

_ , , . , 1 , .1 two parishes, \vh«»re he has lectured, or has 

suffered to languish, have been rcviv- , made arran-eine!»ts to lecture at some fu- 

cd. Many clergymen wlio for years ['""f ^»'";'' on colonization. Two of these 

\ . lectiijrs have been driivered, and one is to 

had been silent on the suiijcct for va- be delivered, in p-iil|)its which have always 

, \ .1 been open Ibr our usf», even in times of the 

nous reasons, have come to tlie con- „,o,t ckxiled opposition. He has lectured 

elusion that they would be doing ; »'» «^ix pulpits, and has obtained the use, at 

aluturetime, of thirteen otheis. into which 
wrong longer to concral '* their light, admi.HMon could not have been obtained 

under a bushel." and have delivered \ ^'^^^ y^''" »«"• "*; ''^« ^'=»« obtained for 

! other persons to lecture, the use ot three 

discourses in favor of the cause, which 

have met a hearty response in the 

breasts of their people. Many 

... i_ . I I terprise. In others, and probably in a ma- 

churcnes, long shut, have been open- j jorjty of cases, they have shut their pulpits 

ed for a presentation of the claims ' «?ninst the a-ents of all societies which have 
' ' any beann;; on slavery, lro:n the conviction 



pulpits, at least, formerly inaccessible, 
which 1 do not find in his list. 

" In some of these parishes, the pastors 
have formerly thought unfavorably of our en* 



of the Society. Ecclesiastical bodies 
that have for years thought it unad- 



that by openini; them, they should only in-- 

volvc their people in bitter and hurtful quar- 

rels,without any good result. Both in closing 



visable to have the cause mentioned I and openin:; the pulpits, the pastors have 

,1 /. 1 .• 1 ' very «i;enerailv been su>tained by their peo- 

among them, for prudential reasons, p,/. I, ^,,,^' j^ ,,.^^^^ ^ ,„j,^ accuVite 

are now anxious that the Society I ^^ ^'»y» '^ ^^^ ^een done by the united voice 

, ,, , , I • • 1 1 of pastor and people. There are still many 

Should come and take rank with the ,; parishes where nothing can be done but by 



Other great benevolent institutions of 
the day, and share in the contribu- 
tions of the churches. 



calling on individuals, without any public 

movement. 

*' Dr. Tenney remarks : 

** * The bitterness of opposition from the 

I abolitionists has greatly abated since tber 

As a specimen of the changes that bave adopted political action. There it 

. 1 • I ' c e \ ty, much less sensitiveness in our churches oa 

are takmg place m favor of the So- ;; the subject of slavery. The facts, snowing 

ciety, we insert the following letter, i ^^ influence of the colony on Christian 
-^ J miT rn .i missions, and the general prosperity of the 

Dr. Tenney and Mr. Tracy are not ; colony, are aurying conviction to the can- 
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did and pious, of the erreat importance of 
the colony to Africa. There is most deci- 
dedly, a reaction in public sentiment, re- 
spectinoj colonization ; although the amount 
given by individuals is not increased in equal 
proportion ; still, several who had discon- 
tinued their donations for three or four years, 
have renewed them. I feel persuaded that 
next year we ought, anew, to bring our en- 
terprise before associations and ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies.' 

" This last sentence may need explana- 
tion. Nearly all the pastors in Massachu- 
setts, of various denominations, are mem- 
bers of associations, meeting usually four 
times a year, and each on a different day 
from the others. Agents of various be- 
nevolent societies practice attendinaj those 
meetings, to lay their claims before the pas- 
tors, and make arrangements for addressing 
their conjrregat ions. In some communions, 
ecclesiastical bodies of other names, answer 
a similar purpose. For some years past, 
even our friends in the several associations 
would have regretted the presence of an 
Bffent of our Society, as an occasion of un- 
pleasant and unprofitable excitement. By 
another year, Dr. Tenney thinks, they may 
hope to be generally welcome ; which is as 
much as to say, that colonizaion may then 
take its place among tl^benevolent enter- 
prises which our churcTOs generally think 
it their duty to sustain. This, however, 
you must understand not as a promise, 
out as the present opinion of one well quali- 
fied to judge. The facts, I think, give a 
fair sample of our past depression, and of 
the rate at which we are emerging from it. 
Very truly yours, 

JOSEPH TRACY. 

Rev. Wm. McLain." 

In a letter of later date, Mr. Tracy 
gives some extracts from a commu- 
nication received from another cler- 
gyman in the slate, of which the fol- 
lowing are a sample : 

" I inclose you two dollars as the first 
fruits of my labors in this county, in behalf 
of the colonization enterprise. 

" The people seemed to be heartily 
ashamed of this small contribution ; but 
they came together supposing that nothing 
could be saiato justify their giving at all. 
The facts, however, which were communi- 
cated, changed all their views on the sub- 
ject, and they promise to do better next 
time. 

" The places which Dr. Tenney regard- 
ed as accessible, I found to be closed, be- 
cause the time devoted to taking collections 
for this Society, had gone by, and other ob- 
jects of charity must nave their turn. 



" I have stated the facts, so far as I knovr 
them, in reference to the claims ofthe Colo- 
nization Society, to our association ; 

and, with two or three exceptions, all are in 
favor of giving the cause a hearing before 
their peojile, and of allowing me to address 
them as soon as circumstances permit. The 
month during: which, heretofore, collections 
have been taken, is that of July ; and I do 
not expect that, till then, much can be 
done, except to prepare the way by scat- 
tering light and truth on the subject, amon? 
the ministers and churches. I am amazea 
at the ignorance of some of our best minis- 
ters, as to what the Colonization Society 
has done for the benefit ofthe African race 
during the last half a dozen years. They 
seem to have got the impression that this 
Society was de%d and buried long ajfo. 

" This change in their views, I think, 
may be expected to give us collections next 
summer, in twenty or twenty-five congre- 
gations from 'which we have hitherto been 
excluded. The first collections will proba- 
bly be small ; but if our affairs go on well 
abroad, will increase from year to year." 

We might give many facts, con- 
nected with the operations of the 
secretaries of the New York and 
Pennsylvania colonization societies, 
showing changes of public sentiment, 
and unfolding new openings to the 
churches, similar to those exhibited 
in the above extracts, all evidencing 
that the cause is becoming increas- 
ingly popular in the country. 

The same thing is exhibited in the 
receipts of the past year. Every 
reflecting person is aware that the 
intense excitement which prevailed 
throughout the country during most 
of the year, in regard to the pre- 
sidential election, so absorbed the 
public mind as to render it almost 
impossible to call attention to any 
other object. Almost all the great 
charities suffered in their receipts in 
consequence. And yet the contribu- 
tions from the churches, and from 
private individuals, to this Society, 
considerably exceed what they were 
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ibo yoar preceding. This is cer- | society, by which he was made a 
luirily n moHl cncoura^infj fact, espc- 



lifo director of tlie American Coloni- 



cially wlicn it \» ronsidiTcd that, for zation Society by the contribution 

n (TonHidcrabUi part of the year, : of 81,000 just before the close of the 

(nolwilliHtandiiij? ibc dVorts made to ; year. 

onirsi/M' ilii'in,) not a sin«.':lc agent was The Rnv. Joseph Tracy continues 

rnipb»y<»d iiy ihc Sorirty. Captain | secretary of the Massachusetts colo- 

HinKcT li:iH hiborod for tliis Society,' nization society. He has lately pub- 

nnd in connrction with the African lijihcd an able and very important 

Urponilory part of the time, and the argument in favor of the missionary 

baianre of the time for the ISIassa- elinractcr of colonization, under the 

rh\iHetlM eoh>ni'/.:ition Hoeielv. Tiie rullowiihr tide: "^2 ':is!oric::l exami' 

Rev. J. n. I*inney p«*rformed a tern- iia.'ion of the sf^i'e of Sv:icti/ in 

porary n;teney o( lliree months in li'tstcrn Jj'rica, as fcrmcJ by Pa- 

Kentuekv and Oliio, durim; the sum- :r<.'/,'/s;.? a:iJ Jluiur.ji.ncdcrihj.i, Slo' 

mer, for thi^ Soeiety, and was very i\'ry, the Siiivc 7\'u>lc (/.?:/ Piraci/f 

Hueresfiiul in r;\i-i:i'V fiuuls. r.xoe'pt- «/;:./ offhr njucJiil in-ii'irice of Co- 

in^ these, nt» M'vnt h;is hvcw cm- i.'::i:ii!i.\i and Mi<si iis/" Ii is a 

idoved bv this Soeioty until sinee i»;un;>lilei of foriv r.^u-s* and it is 

■ •• * ■! alii 

the presithMitial rh^Mion. ^Ve have not tv ;> nnieli ^ say \]\:.i, from the 

i\ppointe»1 11. I<. llosiuer, Ksq., in lV.ou^ v.::ioli he l::.s rev^er-Jt :I, an in- 

(>hi«s lu'v. A. M. t\nv;i;u in Ue::- iK^n::^>:i'/..^ r.:c'i::.-":v. is dt.i.:ciblt? in 

tueky, and Kev. J. 1>. i'uM. in Tt u- iV.vor of ALio^.n Cl 1..t::z :.■.:: n ! He 

nessee and .M,d>:nn;u wlio h:i\e iii-: ; l-.^es i: iw cwc tii'i': 1:/:::. iha: is, 

oniered on tluMT l:»l«ors \vi;h llaViv:i:v .> i: i ' c:::-i .."".:,'. 1.: v.l.ich 

pronn>es o( mi«-i-. ->•. ;:.vie b;:: ml/ '.^ ;:/: ; r. ";. !:?i J r.i:nd» 

Tlie Kev. IV I,. i\\rri'-l. P 1>.. 1; - »^r a r../'...\.'«::s I - ..r:. c..:: r>r*.vive it 

brenappointedby the New Vevlxs;.;;.- u^ \^c :;::•!.! ils.^ :'..::: <::: cf ;.'.f «o- 

eoloniy.ation soeirty iheir s; e:r:;;ry. ; .-.n' .;•;,; r:.\N\' : r::- :c \t :r:rks of 

nndbeha"* madebi!tair;\n«:emen;srer . *,.■ : •-(->. :; *r : .r.'.,: s j:v olher 

vijrorouR olfiMls il\e eonunjT \ea:. /.:.':.;•:.•. 

The Kev. S. rovnehus has b\bov- The ^L.-s^o;::! <:,'.:o o/.or.izauon 

rd paU o( \\\n time in ronneeuent. >ee)e;v e.,\s l..:i'.v Vti\: rtorT.r.ized. 

tin the peeretavy of that state soeiety* ;■ -^i has st\*i:r;'i: ;he scrxiL^os of that 

Aud part in New Jeisey, a^ the jrene- u; m and lor.;:-:riei; irlcr..: oi'±c cause, 

ml a«enl of ihat M^eietv ; and n> Invli ;V.e K. \, K. S. K-.r/.i v, who ho?es to 

ihe^e Slate* \\\% etlort* ha\e Nvn bo able to aod mv.ch :o i:;e resources 

vny ^«eee«*|id. *^f ;>.e Nvic.y d;:nrir ir.e coming 

The Kev. J. U. Pinnev Mill eon- vear» 
ln\we» luw impoitant i*er^»er^ a> *ex^. \\ ;s known loour ir>r.*55 that we 

irtrtrv of thi» IVnn^vUani* 9\y,c c\Vs'^\w\ st ^;$ii i'r<\n ihe abie aad 
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talented Governor of Liberia last 
summer. His presence among us 
was attended with the most happy 
results. The communications which 
he made to various public assemblies, 
and the information which he im- 
parted to the many influential gen- 
tlemen with whom he had intercourse, 
tended greatly to inspire new confi- 
dence in the stability and growing 
importance of the commonwealth of 
Liberia. He was introduced to the 
President of the United States and 
Heads of Departments^ who receiv- 
ed him with great respect, and were 
much interested in his statements re- 
lative to the colony. 

Gov. Roberts may be considered 
as the first ripe fruits of Liberian 
culture and training. As such, he 
stands forth at once an evidence of 
the capabilities of his race, and of the 
practically benevolent spirit of colo- 
nization, as it necessarily louses up 
and evolves faculties of mind, which, 
in a state of slavery or freedom in 
this country, or in Africa, must have 
remained torpid and dormant forever! 

The question was repeatedly ask- 
ed him, whether he considered the 
colonists capable of self-government, 
if now left entirely to themselves ? 
And his uniform answer was, that he 
believed that if the Society were no 
longer to render them any aid or 
counsel, the colony would live and 
prosper, if they were not interfered 
with by any foreign nation. 

Dr. LuGENBEEL, alludiug to the 
meeting of the colonial legislature 
last March, says : 
4 



" No unprejudiced individual could have 
attended the meetings of this body, and 
listened to their deliberations, without be- 
ing convinced that the citizens of Liberiii 
are capable of self-government." 

Dr. James Hall, who, during his 
long residence in the colony, became 
intimately acquainted with all its 
settlements, and whose perfect can- 
dor and integrity, accuracy of obser- 
vation, and soundness of judgment, 
impart to his opinions great weight 

and value, says : 

" The Liberi!ins have shown a tsapacitjr 
for maintaining a free and independent go- 
vernment, a capacity and disposition for a 
fair degree of moral and intellectual im- 
provement. The soil of Liberia is one of 
the most productive in the world, and capa- 
ble of yielding all the varieties of vegeta- 
bles, and all the staple commodities of thei 
tropics. The climate of Africa is one that 
will prove as favorable to the American 
emigrant as does the climate of the western 
States to the New Englander. In fine, all 
that is necessary to favor and perpetuate, 
on the coast of Africa, an independent 
Christian government, is an increase of the 
number of select emigrants, an increase, for 
a certain period, of the appropriation to 
each individual on his arrival, and a gene- 
ral protection from the Government of this 
country." 

Early in November last, letters 
were addressed to the secretaries of 
the State societies, and to other dis- 
tinguished friends of colonization, 
making various inquiries in regard 
to the present state of the cause in 
their various sections of the country ; 
the number and warmth of its friends ; 
the efforts made the past year, and 
the obstacles in the way ; and as to 
their opinion of the best measures 
to be taken, to give increased energy 
and efficiency to its operations, at 
the beginning of the approaching 
year. 

The various answers to these in- 
quiries which have been received, 
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present many facts and truths touch> 
ing the present and prosprolivc con- 
dition of our onlerprise, in a manner 
more satisfaolorv than eould other- 
wise bo done. As we cannot, how- 
ever, present them entire in ihi;? re- 
port, we shall make such extracts 
from them as seem requisite to ilUis- 
irate the subject. 

The lion. Judjre BrRxr.T. ol' Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, says : 

•* A lar-jo |i;opi^::io-j ff '' t-^ yv rj Ii» v-i }].: 
Miami xalli'v ari' lii-'i. !\ t.* ilii* .'*■!.«:.;.■.»- 
lion CTU<<\ aiiil ilo.UI. .: «'!i. \\«v.ii \\\\a\ ^'- 
ly c«"»ntiilv.iii' inori* i^r li -- ii^ '.i.-r.ii:. it. 

•*Thorl.irl" ii:ilu-i:l:\ i> in t!'o w.i:;' ^ :" 
a local a^Ttvit to ki^i";^ t!i.» <:i'.' \*! c >■ v- >• :\ 
on tliO p:)Mi»- !:r.-..:. a:-, i 1.^ -.•i..'!: r.: !..". .- 
tion^ in x^.o «'m>' a< \v:\! .i< ; ■ : 

aircn!. «:i"''; a> M . Pr i. \ . \^ ^ . '. r .. 
moro XhA-i ail llr .v;;.v s ■,:>.,', 'j: < . ■ ■ 
Oiiio v.ili M . a'.ii i-i : »•;. \: ;. .; .:.i > > :. . .. 
•prnt to k op i:o •>. ri -n < ..,.•. . . 

" A lar^v' p»;*. im» l^il- \ : .0 ti ■ •: >. 
of vOiiT Cfr,tiilv:!i.V:S .1:' :■••;..> 
sum*, tlio cilli^Mti*!! oi w .:•.:. v-. ., .. .- 
much time. .^'.\^ c 0..I r.-.t; v.^-t- ar i :- :^. 
vorancr. M«mj i-iil-i^»«1 n; b'.i"'."!! >^ t .iv: •• 
l»paro I ho Tiiiio n«'Ci''>''ar\ lor *: j-; iv.r: .'^- . 
nor lio thoy po>''f« j!:-* lii'.s: r..- ■ : o;*- 
Mry to aro:'»r.,; '.\^\\ 1! A ;; . •; w.^" : 
pr^^por *\ iaiilio.i:;.*! < r.^ '.]■■] . : 
one month tlian a;) o:.'i .m\ ■; .• . » ■ . 
in two, a:)ii rucl:! a-'j-.i-^. »" < ., iv sx . 
m^nx prj-son* \\ f o xxoui.; i.^'l i,^:. :. "..■ .. 
oixiiiuin appli ra-.t 

•• Moio!o!0iv. I^'.r \i-!X ii"l.' .» : ' .-I- 1^ '■ 
recoivi.l .^!it .-1 c.\i ,"' I. <."..* .^ ■ ■ V 
ffrrat h.'ily ol r..:v..:s ,\\ ^ :" :- 
in tl^o coiiitry l.avo :--t .^'■.. >.:.■,. ■.» 
attrn.1i\i 'o. 

frior,.U i-i O .:i\ I :•'.». . 
thrir atti'- ■» *'i o. ^ . -..' . \ -. - 
thoii f. o:i;il;>: .t ; ; . \* ...''< 

m'Miira'.L*-*!!*. a'^ : i . ' ./ . 

to ^i\i'. 

•'It i< ivui''' t.'» Vi- •..■:'.': • . \ 

TW^'A Ixojs-^". .^- \ .». . • 

CuJatril. r: .»: ;. 1 : . .... 

coulil W "ri ii ..-. ii . .. 1\ : . \ . 
tion, «o;iM piv ■ . .•• \ . i\ 1-. ... ■ 
rtuoncr on tho r :I1 . • 1. .1. j. : .: . i •.:..! 

rpvolntion I .U^..l>! It :hi u* h .rlli.. 

ono in II hui'.iiii-ii in llio \xo>'.,;i S..i;i < 
who ha* A ooiiviM kr-owlrii^o ol ;!.r .^';^'.:■ 
tion nn.J ptvMiprclJ' ol tlio colon \ . w.v.sV. U>-> 



of tho iniliiencc it is destined to have» and 
i<« now producins^ on the native tribes in 
its X icinity, in tlie suppiession of the slave 
trade, and' on the commerce of our own 
country, as. well as of the world. This 
knowledge would be obtained from thiA 
publication, were it universally read ; and 
at tlio sanio time such an extended circula- 
tion ii.Icht In* made to contribute largely t» 
\oiir lur.iis." 

m 

The following extracts are from 
t!ie letter of the late Hon. Roger 

MlNOFT SilLRMAN, 10 wllich alluslOD 

has been made in this report : 

'•]:.:■.;- viila^--\: Kai:ii'l 1. Connecticut,) 
:":.-* r.^- ^r;^ ::u:...i Skii.'y l.ave seven an- 
:.;.'.'. o»; :\:\- •:'....■:.< \. r rt lijio'js and benevo- 

.'- : y- ;■■•::<, t ; w: .c":. !: i> Society is one; 

• : 1 >..:;■ ^"i.i i: Wc-.'; n c- ivii'i: re^liv 

a'..!, i. .-. ^::..:'.jr :\-::.:. i:: v'i.-r ;iace* Bat 

i: -.: ■,:;.. 1 ^. . ::. :-.'':. i::!>.v'r^ointed U> 

. •■ . '"".i ••' .* : : .-:! ■■ . r cwrck in this 

.;--..'../. ": w ' ... ...■.••< *■ :> 3 I '.!:<€ aiDon|^ 

- r- .^.r,'. >. \..< . ',•'• i- :*..«■: ceol abo- 

• .^ !■;• •.;■•.■• ^-Tao".-. . .\clrri:Tmaa 

.- ■■■ -.N .. ^ • . .-.■ •■ :•:•::?- oi hi* 

.^:. l\* -x ..: ,- ■ .'.: :-rs;-.'>?. vjrbalent 

-" :• :>::■.:: -: !" <•.:■ ,.*•>. ll.c no^lect 

- . A i ^ :.■ ;..;■. :■ :: • ■■ ::". \:]o'\ of 

• : i;. -.> ■ s -it- 1 .- -.- 'c the «ub- 

vT .V :" '."x ■»» -^ ., :. I ?.rrrthen,i. be 

.. -.y \- .■ . ::.-..;.. .: -x ■;■:- . ^ i" c: llec- 

'. ".- i.. '. : .: -■<]■■:•. I : -■.^r i >. if the 

i. I .." «. ;-.' >< V ' •:.: . ■ ::■". r;--. l: -.: ihe in- 

:■:■ ^'. , I '■.*<. \v' .: «: f :.. brae v-. were 

. .: !> .......I .v '.■ .:i->:^ x'., 1:. c:z^t 10 

..:!!■ ... if V. ;■.■:••, r 'it ra*for% 

.-• ;■' - .: ■;...• - ::■•■.'• i- their 

. ' r \ :.-':> \V .■ .■ r.r.- aid. «« 

■ ^' ..!>■■::. 1' - wiTh it» 

»■ ■ ..\ ^ :.-■ : : .- ■ .. Frc^m the 

.- . , • i ' .V- : ••. I :M-k the 

_ . ■ : ; * V ;. : : I . * t S : i • t- ;:-. iv &e ex- 

• ^ .-..•.. r \,'- ■ : :• T* .--^f places 

:■-... . \ \ : • :■ .- r of the 

'. ■ ^ ■ ^ ■ : 4 r- \ eiiue. 

i . .- . ■ ' > >■*■? in no 

- . ■ •■:.■■..:• coloni- 

-- ■ J'- ■.: ti.-'-'jC' and 



:^-ir re- 



' • .■: :v' i?v.le 

f -^V.TI of 

^ ■ ^■ ■■.> r. -.-.■. : ^-v -rVmay 

• i'. :■.■-■•:••.■■ » f v f f'.iT^i ofthe 
\ .- - :.. ^ ;■; c;:.!*'.. : ■• the5ub- 
,•:. : » i».-. . Ci ".:■..:.'■} bf £r>if . and I 
:•. :.i-i . . .*;.^o>.-,-i. :.* cr.iarcf. Tc a very cod- 
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remillancM. I hope the attention of our 
most influeotUI men may be arrealed, and 
if (his can be done successfully. I shall 
look for an increase o[ p3<roiiaL;e. Your 
' Aildfpss to our Friends and Palrons,' late- 
ly published in the Journal of Commerce, 
and Commercial Advertiser, is well calcu- 
lated to arrest attention, bv an impressive 
presentation nftlie influence of the Coloni- 
zation Society and its wants. 

"Accept, oeai sir, my praterul acknow- 
ledgments foi your important public ser- 
vices, and the assurances of my peisonal 
respects, 8cc." 

Richard Henrc Lee, Profeaaor 
in Washington College, Pennsyl- 
vania, Bays : 

"The opinions of the people of this part 
uf Pennsylvania are very |:eneraMy favora- 
ble. Moiiliotiiim has made no great pro- 
gress here. The calm and patriotic in this 
region see plainly that colonization has af- 
forded them the most effective arguments 



" With regard to the present position of 
our cause here, it is still strong. In this 
county and Fayette Ihtie mnst be between 
twenty-five and thirty auxiliary societies. 
Many others might he formed by an active 
•gent. 

"I can think of no surer means of in- 
creasing the energy of our friends and so- 
cieties than the employment of agents. I 
can speak from much experience in this 
matter, that, whenever political excitements 
are abated, Ihe subject of coloniialion be- 
comes the most interesting to (he people at 
large ; but this interest must be roused into 
activity by the frequent bringing of the 
■ubject before the ir minds. I would sue- 
cest, then, that yon prepare an address, for 
the endof this, or Ihe beginning of the next 
year, urging a renewal of Ihe attention of 
the friends of the cause, after the political 
excitement has passed away. The nicreas- 
ing prosperity of the cause — ils enlarge- 
ment of operations — i^s soothing influence 
on Ihe political and religious interests and 
passions, Uc, might be urged as mo- 
tives and reasons for renewed attention and 
energy." 

The Hon. Eusha WniTrLESEV, 

of Ohio, saya : 

" The intelligent pari of the people in 
this section of the Slate, who are not abo- 
litionists, ate generally fiiendly to the 
cause ol^ colonization. Very many who 
were formerly its friends, have become its 
luttemt enemies, by uniting with and be- 
coming ibolitiontsb, taking, DO wevHT, more 



g has been done for some time past 
le Ihe colonization societies. The 
friends of the cause here have hoped, by 
reliung from all grounds of controversy. 



I hat Ihe ei 



isofih 



and successful. In this, 
1 think, they were mistaken. Lester Kino, 
their candidate for Governor, resides in ttiia 
county, and he has been, with moat of his 
supporiers, very active during the past 
-fL._ fp[pnd9 of colonization have 



mingled with politic' 
etTortsofth ' '- 



: Ihe c 



•d. The dec 



',tbe 



>nof 

public sentiment prevents clergymen from 
taking an active part in favor ot roloniza- 
(iun when they-are its friends; and when 
(hey are abolitionists, they lecture and 
preach on the subject everywhere. 

"As to future operations, I think the 
State Society should be resuscitat'd. I 
shall go to Columbus, and if possible assist 

Professor Simon Greenleaf, of 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, says : 

" 1 have reason to believe that (he vio- 
lence of political abolitionism in Ihe north 
has already created some change of feeling 
and opinion in favor of colonization, and 
(hat the present is a favorable season for 
renewed action on the part of ils friends. 
Since abolitionism has assumed a separate 
political organiiation, J think it has lost 
muchofthepympathv of the real friends of 
the African race, and that it will soon fol- 
low the fate of political anti- masonry, from 
a similar cause — the want of a true political 
foundalion, and a departure from thai of 



good 1 



Is and honesty oi 






1 should think, in the present state of 
the public mind, that a calm but energetic 
address or circular to the real friends of 
Africa and her children, vtoulrl be very fa- 
vorably recuived. Such an address, freely 
circulated through the northein States, 
I think, could nM failof being of great ler- 

The following extracts are from 
(he letter of the Rev. Philip Linds- 
LEY, D. D., of Nashville, Tennessee. 
They bring (o view an entirely 
dilferent class of ditficiilties in the 
way of colonization. He says ; 

■'Idiily 



:r 1st. but was at that time too ill 
t> attend to its contents. It was a season, 
ilso, of eztiBordrnaty political eintemeDt. 
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AimI. iiiiliiiliiiiiili<lv. tlin I'oloiii/.ntioii ruiiNr 
I 



snndiMi, was extended to it charUablif, rather 
mil tirritiiii* niiritiiU4;i«ly cniiliiiiiKhMl, in tlio tluin intetUfcciUly. They wished it well, 
Mi|iiiliii iiiirid.wilh <fWi/iitiiisi/i. thai it was 'and were willing to help a little, because 



. thry thought its authors and managers to 
hi* woll- moaning and sensible men, who 



ind iiiii'iiiiirniMi iiiiniii); ri'ilain d«»nia;;(>giics 
III d''iiiiiiiiriMhp iidvtx'iitri III llin i'liiiiii'l, as 

iiiiiiiiii', III llir Itillfi. Wr.tliat isMlK'TriiMids probably undoi>tood their business, and 

III (-ii|iiiiw:iliiiii. wi'H' lrri|iirntlY ailvisrij, wouUI niuko a gooil usc of the funds com- 

iiiiy. rntii'iitiil. iluiiii!*. Ilio Niiniini'r anil niittt'd to thon) ; and not because they bad 

iiiiiiiiiin, til ii'iiiiiiii •iilnii ami inarlivi*. \Vr studied and niuliTstooil the merits of the 

urii' .riJiiii it lliiit hoUiin;; riMild (liiMi br ao> iMitcrpiiso. In this state of things, Mr. 

cunipli ihi'il , Ih.il \\i* sliiuild oidy inriir (tairistMi's war on the Society commenced* 

pii|iiiliii mliuiii ; that wr niiisl >v:iit until thr and has boon carriod on for ten years, or 

ilii lii'h U.I' i»\«*i..S»i' .iS»i". NVoll. tlioi'loo si\ at an oxnonso of st-vcral thousand dol- 

tiiiii n nviM. and 1 Irai iho ptospoit is not 1*ms. annually; ovory cent of which has 

linn li iiiipinx rd. tolit aC'dnsi us more oifectually than if op- 

•• ^.M .Milirl.'... mv oun d.'libor.ito opin- lVi-»''^^" «\^ "^ »''^^l ^«:»^'J i«^ avo'wed and only 

i.Mi ..„ (|,o .ulM.-.l H. II...I a xvi-^r. ol.Mn.Vnt. "'-".'V- -\ ^^'^^'^ /^» K»^''"' Pr^*??*^**'."^ 

1U.I u. .,.M nt. xxl.o , onld irndri p;dp.»Mo. '\^"^''' * **.4'» ^'V^ protiTable confideration 

to rv.M ..»p=»'"^.'i>'' iMoad linrsoi dss- ^'» ^^'r ol.u:ns bocamo impossible. Jle 

ti...ii.M,lvtxx.ni,ol.Mn;.i:.onand.dvh;h^n. ''*'T "''"V"* n ''1"^ *^*"'''** eyrn- pulpit 

xxoul.l d,-.pM nnirli ol Ww dmUnovs and "' ^'"' ^^'"'^* ^^ *'*^-"l"? cor.iinual assei- 

|M.puli.oxxln,'l. pirxad. and thus mdnoo V*^''" •V-^""='* u<. ar.d r.o!!:|njr ,„ our 

ill,- iM.ir.i innU.tu.lo to rnU.| und.i our *-*'^^''- ^^V^*'^ ;-"»'.'.l>ors of CvV.: men came 

tMnn.i U,u hi,M.,!s.i,rMU,noio»s in th;s V ^'^'•'■, ^'^^'^:-=-*'^-'V" *"•* ^ «='.^-"*' f^^on. 

M.Hr. but ■...m.-,.',l. ur,-,^'souM;v o| Hun '»' ';*' V*-- oo::.:oiv.r.«vi. exoc.-.'a:. ar.d bu- 

.ii.n.J!,. :i.i.| tli.wUM.> >o:u,x%^xl luuid ;;•;;; K^^^-- i-e po5<..Mu:y ol a rcsurrec- 

nnd iii.'^idut,' *""•• 

" It XX III ,x,M a,nMd x^w plrAx^iv to a;d . .^ ^^;''.;'-:'''' ^'•' ' r^""' ^'^^'^^ J^" *?*? 

Ill,* v:.'.'.l ».inM' in .ir.x xx.ix •(•;.K'tu-.xMi\ai;*l '^••'■y- •'"* ■■'";'";; f-^-y r.:.: 1.5. I :..ir.k it 

r *!•.«. 111!) i.» ^■•n.' II i s".'*' » A« \ »•■ !'• -x ^'^"' '** «'^-"'"*^" '■"A" »^v Jui\ ;.iH tie Lim* 

1 *l • 1 lill'l !•' ^ii^i.lli< ^«i< ■ .1 1 III .%^ ^ »',, |i,,1« l" • \ • " * 

• liil !»' l.li'iM .XiVn', ■. I.'i 

,. ., ,, ., ,. . ^. " l*:t- :• -.•..V^r.^rv-.-.TfKfr.^fi.worficer- 
P^xiP M I\!.»sv. M, P..01 Nr« ,;..,,.;. .> :.--:<:-. • Irfir HiElt,' 

\*Mk i-i:x.*;;\H. '^'' ■ : •* ^ \^= j :.,■*. is rA-r.t: :f:.rir Scod- 

.".: : ;.■.'. .-..v:.' -.: A c-:*.5r:.ii ii ILis 

•■ V .' • v>.* ,-. ,•.•'.•";"'..-: :n'>;-i :-r ^^ ',..:: * \: : :.\ v : •>:■::. 7- ^CT i%Ss^ 

• •*■■.,, 1.,* x.-." i; , '.V..- '«' .•.•:■.■.• \-.".-. .'?i" ■'■ ' • '•'•'■ *'■* :■',•■;.■;.<.:.* lit i-irt to 

)». ,■■.•:.' \^ ..MX. .-. . , . ,». . >. . ... ^ ,^. .■.•.• .^.; V ^. .;. . >. :.' k::*» w:.*: we 

*.* •• ■ .». " .• . -.■,,.■. » . .'..* :•. *.%:.• '. ■ .1- .*• ". > '* .C :.■ i If -« 5^5, ec 

V- ■.!.',. -. . .• .» ,■ , -, *,* '.- , \ •.. - >*- ." ■* .". ." " ,' ■ . ::.■ : i: -f 1.:. He st 

■ - V ...■...■.. . ... .\. i . '■ ■■ ' ■ iv ■. . >r .„ i..;. ir-.TCi':: J"- 



* ■ ■ ■ ^" 

X-. . .*■ . . .■.■,._■-,'. *» ; . V * ■' "•" .■".■■. ■•.'..-. :»;■" ' *■'; Tit 

\;. . ' ■-- . .■•;.; .•; .V ..\ ■ : • ■ C ■ : ■ * •^■^> " " : " ^ ■-■'.■ L^:^^• He 

r V. '. X < ;. .. \ .■ , ^ », . "i ' ,' :; VI :. *. *;.'.■ *.■•;■: .-;.'.• ... »j"t i;.l:t .-c iiTir 

,-:x».-.. .* ■. V .• .-.» X .• ;■ .■ .'V,. ... ■■ V .v.-fv". :';: :■? l:-;*** w:t *» 

•» • '■ « ■ » ,■ ■*>'-.'.•...- '■■*..• ;■.'■;.". J,:-, v-ft :..* :..■■■ T\ttT uv 

x-.«" : • , ■. .'1 ..",■ ■. ,,*m" ,^ ," '. « ^•. ; t.-^ :■.•■■ ■ :'.;».■■:-. !i.:f ■.•.,' a 

\' . . ■ ■».,'■.■.■..,,.*, .\- ^ i..,^- ^' *>■■'> r- ..>.: :i: :«..«.■.-« ::i.'t nfrmae 

,., . ^* . ,, . .^ ".'•.' /V- 1,-':* ■ .-...- vn i-f :j.f icu* 

I -. tx,x . ..^%.l.r« » 3;^,\. .V X%*. -. ... ,.;..■.., .,;^-:i.'.... Liw rsTtnaU- 

;.* .:■■.'..-.■ v.. „.,^..,. ^..^ ..... -■' ■■••• ^-^ l;.is^':.l> :.-t i..-ss:.if ix tmA 
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phlet of some forty pages, which is now in 
the press, and will reach you almost as 
soon as this letter. Its object is, to secure 
the intelligent support of the friends of 
foreign missions. I have aimed to exhibit 
the argument on this point with as much 
fullness of detail as I could in a pamphlet 
of a readable size. 

" To * give increased energy and effi- 
ciency to the cause,* we must keep Dr. 
Tenney in the field ; or if winter drives him 
within doors, as I fear it will, get a good sub- 
stitute, if we can : but a good one, or none. 
' Circulate the documents,' as politicians 
say. Work with the Repository. Diffuse 
information through the newspapers, and 
in other ways, as found practicable. Make 
arrangements, as far as possible, for paro- 
chial contributions next July. Carefully 
avoid all spasmodic efforts ; all attempts to 
get up a * vigorous movement,' as the old 
expression is, at some particular time. 
Our future patrons are yet too ignorant, 
and conscious of their ignorance, to be 
wholesomely moved in that way." 

The Rev. D. L. Carroll, D. D., 
of New York, says : 

" The answers which you seek to these 
inquiries are of great moment, and ought 
to be given intelligently, and with uie 
utmost candor. 

" I do not understand you as asking my 
opinion of the cause of colonization in 
general, or in the abstract ; but my opinion 
of its position within the more immediate 
sphere of my knowledge. My opinion of 
this general cause has long been known. 
The spirit, the conception, the execution, 
of the enterprise of African colonization, 
exhibit some of the loftiest qualities — the 
noblest combinations of thought, and the 
grandest and most august benevolent action 
that pertain to fallen human nature ! But 
this is not the general estimate of the cause 
in the * Empire State.' I therefore proceed 
to * define its present position* here. It is 
not as flourishing as it should be in this large 
and flourishing portion of the north. A 
Dumber of causes have contributed to this 
result. Abolition excitement became so 
tumultuous and alarming, some years ago, 
that the friends of colonization cowered 
before it, and, for the sake of peace, ceased 
to defend, or do any thing to promote, the 
cause. Our late most worthy and venerable 
secretary. Dr. Proudfit, for three or four 
years previously to his death, ceased to 
speak of colonization publicly, and from the 
pnlpit, or to impart information, or to give 
impulse to the cause in this way ; so that it 
has measurably < fallen out ' of the popular 
vind to mak« wigr for other things that 



have been more exciting, and that have 
been prominently urged upon public atten- 
tion. 

" Some of the obstacles which have stood 
in the way, are, utter want of information 
respecting the present condition of the en- 
terprise ; total misapprehension of the real 
nature of the cause ; violent prejudices, ex- 
cited by the misrepresentations, falsehoods, 
and untiring vituperations of abolitionism I 
— the grand throes and agony of political 
excitement; the lingeiing effects of the 
late prostration and pecuniary pressure of 
the country. 

" In regard to future measures, one thing, 
it seems to me, will be indispensable, and 
that is, to diffuse information on the subject. 
Wherever I have ootained the ears of peo- 
ple, and communicated the facts respecting 
the present condition of the enterprise, 1 
have conciliated favor to the cause, and in- 
creased the number of its friends. So that 
the colonization interest in this State is now 
a little on the increase, and the cause begins 
to look up from its deep depression with a 
commifigling of smiles and tears on its 
face ! If some good, never-tire agent for 
the Repository could be procured to tra- 
verse the States and thrust that periodical 
upon people as other publications are 
crowded in, this would be a great desidera- 
tum. Another thing that ought to be, 
and must be done, to give increased energy 
to this cause, is, to induce pastors to consent 
to have it brought back to the pulpily from 
which it has been mast iniquitously exiled, as 
a mistaken concession and costly peace-offer- 
ing to the fiery and inexorable Moloch of 
Abolition I The secular and religious press, 
too, ought to be laid under contribution to 
our cause to a gi eater extent than hitherto. 
Some means ought also to be used to diffuse 
more courage and determination in the 
friends of this cause. If a general conven- 
tion could be appointed at such time and 
place as to secure a good attendance of the 
friends of colonization, and be addressed 
by some of the most distinguished speakers 
that could be obtained for the purpose, this 
might have a salutary effect in creating a 
new interest, and infusing a new and indo- 
mitable energy in this cause. The fact is, 
we want something more of the fierce and 
unconquerable spirit of determination, in 
this cause, which politicians manifest in 
theirs. Inflexible determination and unfal- 
tering perseverance, are the two great ele- 
ments of success in every human enter- 
prise! The truth is, we must make a 
mighty aggressive movement for the con- 
quest of^ new influence and resources. 
There are so man^ objects of engrossing, 
not to say maddening excitement, pressed 
upon the popular mind in this country, that 
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colonization will be iostled out, unlew it | Surely not They all speak the 
can be invested with an€tx> glow of heat, m , e cy r j 4^..^: 

that will bring it up somewhere near to the , language of ronfidence--of determi- 

degree of temperature— the * point of com- |. nation^ an J of perseverance, until 

bustion/ at which other surrounding ob- . . '' 

jects are!" the nation is awakened — until a mo- 

The preceding extracts are suffi- 1 ral and Christian influence in favor of 

cient for the object we had in view, i this Society has reached every heart 

They furnish a mass o^ concurrent ; in our country *, and until the colony 

testimony in favor of this great cause ij is erected into an everlasting monu- 

which cannot be gainsayed, or re- i ment to the praise of American ju»- 



sisled. In view of them, it is impos- 
sible to doubt that colonization has a 
deep seat in the affections, and a 
strong hold on the benevolence of the 
great body of our countrymen who 
have given to it the sligiUest atten- 
tion. They also fully show ^lat a 
cause so admirably designed to bene- 
fit our own country, and so adapted 
to dispense the richest blessings to 
the whole African race, can be sus- 
tained and rendered effectual in ac- 
complishing the groat ends contem- 
plated ! 

It is true, there are obstacles in the 
way ; there are difliculties to be sur- 
mounted. But are not our friends 
ready to buckle on their armor? Is 
there any shrinking among them? 
Any irresoluteness ? Any doubt that 
the work can be accomplished ? 



tice and benevolence ! 

Rise, then, ye friends of hu- 
manity ! ye statesmen and orators, 
join all your eloquence, and your ex- 
alted powers in this noble cause* 
Animated by the encouragements to 
be drawn from the past, fully im- 
pressed with the magnitude of the 
work to be accomplished in the pre- 
sent, let us press forward under the 
cheering prospects of the future ! 
The God of heaven is with us! 
The enterprise is undoubtedly His, 
and His richest blessings have been 
upon it. He has brought it safely 
thus far, and He will pursue with a 
steady and uniform course, and com- 
plete, with a splendid and glorious 
triumph, whatever and every work 
which His wisdom has devised, and 
His hands have begun ! 



Crtractf from t|)t Ifxoctt^xn^^ of t|i( tnidttp-rtadtt) ilnnual JPBitti\n$ of t\^t Jlmmroi 

Colonijatton ^ocirtp. 



First Presbyterian Church, 

January 21, 1845. 

The American Colonization So- 
ciety met according to adjournment. 
In the absence of the President of 
the Society, the Hon. L. Q. C. El- ! 
MER, one of the Vice Presidents, was 
called to the chair, and the Rev. A. 



D. Eddy, D. D., opened the meeting 
with prayer. 

W. McLain read extracts from the 
annual report ; after which — 

On motion of the Rev. Josbpk 

Tract, it was — 

Resolved, That the report be referred to 
the Board of Directors (or their aetioa. 
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On motion of the Hon. R. C. 
ScHENCK, it was— 

Renolvedy That the degree of success 
which has attended the operations of this 
Society, in the ettort to found a colony and 
buiW up a free and civilized nation in Af- 
rica, should be encourao^in;^ to the heart of 
every Christian and philanthropist ; and 
that the results of the work, thus far, will 
compare most favorably with whatever is 
seen to have been accomplished, with 
equal means, and in the same period of 
time, elsewhere or in any other age, in the 
history of colonization. 

On motion of the Rev. D. L. Car- 
roll, D. D., it was — 

Resolvedf That in the great principles to 
which the enterpiise of colonization ap- 
peals, we see the evidence of its perma- 
oency and ultimate triumph. 

On motion of the Rev. A. D. Eddy, 

D. D., it was — 

Resolved^ That, in view of the increased 
favor manifested towards this Society by 
the philanthropic and Christian community, 
and the unusual success which has attend- 
ed its operations during the past year, its 
friends and directors should feel encouraged 
to prosecute, with increased energy and 
hope, their eti^orts in the cause of African 
colonization, relying upon the blessings of 
God for the full attainment of its benevo- 
lent designs. 

On motion of the Rev. R. R. Gur- 

LEY, it was — 

Resolvedy That this Society express its 
profound regrets at hearing of the decease 
of the several distinguished individuals 
mentioned in the Report, and that, while 
we bow with submission to the divine de- 
cree, we will cherish their memory, with 
feelings of gratitude for the important ser- 
vices wbicn they have rendered to this 
cause. 

On motion of the Rev. J. B. Pin- 
NEY, the Society adjourned, to meet 
in the Colonization Rooms to-mor- 
row at 9 o'clock. 

Adjourned. 



Colonization Rooms, 

Janxmry 22, 1845. 

The Society met agreeably to ad- 
journment, the Hon. Mr. Elmer, in 
the chair. 



Messrs. Eddy, Phelps, and Tracy 
were appointed a committee to nomi 
nate a President and Vice Presidents 
of the Society. They reported the 
following persons, who were unani- 
mously elected, viz : 

president: 

Hon. henry CLAY. 

VICE PRESIDENTS *. 

1 John C. Herbert, of Maryland, 

2 General John H. Cocke, of Virginia, 

3 Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts, 

4 Charles F. Mercer, Florida, 

5 Rev. Jeremiah Day, D. D., of Conn., 

6 John Cotton Smith, of Connecticut, 

7 Theodore Frelinghnysen, of New York, 

8 Louis McLane, of Baltimore, 

9 Moses Allen, of New York, 

10 General W. Jones, of Washington, 

11 Samuel H. Smith, of Washington, 

12 Joseph Gales, of Washington, 

13 Kiiiht Rev. Wra. Meade, D. D., Bishop 

of Vir2:inia, 

14 John McDonogh, of Louisiana, 

15 G30. Washington Lafayette, of France, 

16 Rev. James O. Andrew, Bishop of the 

Methodist Episcopal Church, 

17 William Maxwell, of Virginia, 

18 Elisha Whittlesey, of Ohio, 

19 Walter Lowrie, of New York, 

20 Jacob Burnet, of Ohio, 

21 Joshua Darling, of New Hampshire, 

22 Dr. Stephen Duncan, of Mississippi, 

23 William C. Rives, of Virginia, 

24 Rev. J. Laurie, D. D., of Washington, 

25 Rev. William Hawley, of Washington, 

26 Rev. Wm. Winans, of Mississippi, 

27 James Boorman, of New York city, 

28 Henry A. Foster, of New York, 

29 Dr. John Ker, of Mississippi, 

30 Robert Campbell, of Georgia, 

31 Peter D. Vroom, of New Jersey, 

32 James Garland, of Virginia, 

33 Rev. Thomas Morris, Bishop of the 

M. E. Church, Ohio, 

34 Rt. Honorable Lord Bexley, of London, 

35 Wm. Short, of Philadelphia, 

36 Willard Hall, of Delaware, 

37 Rt. Rev. Bishop Otey, of Tenn., 

38 Gerald Ralston, of London, 

39 Rev. Courtland Van Rensselaer, N. J., 

40 Dr. Hodgkin. of London, 

41 Rev. E." Burgess, D. D., of Dedbam, 

Massachusetts, 

42 Thos. R. Hazard, of Providence, R. I., 

43 Dr, Thos. Massie, of Tye River Mills, 

Virginia, 

44 Gen. Alexander Brown, of Virginia, 

45 Maj. Gen. Winfield Scott, Washington, 

46 Rev. Thos. E. Bond, D. D., N. York, 

47 Rev. A. Alexander, D. D., N. J., 
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48 Samuel Wilkeson, of New York, 

49 L. Q. C. Elmer, of New Jersey, 

60 Jame^ Railey, of Mississippi, 

61 Rev. Geo. W. Bethune, D. D.. of Phila., 

62 Rev. C. C. Cuyler, D. D., of Phila., 

63 Elliot Cresson, Esq., of Philadelphia, 

64 Anson G. Phelps, Esq., New York, 

66 Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D., Andover, 
Massachusetts, 

66 Jonathan Hyde, Esq., Bath, Maine, 

67 Rev. J. P. Durbin, D. D., Carlisle, Pa., 

68 Rev. Beverley Waugh, Bishop of the 

M. E. Church, Baltimore, 

69 Rev. Dr. W. B. Johnson, S. C, 

60 Moses Shepherd, Baltimore, 

61 Jonathan Coit, Connecticut, 

62 John Grjiv, Fredericksburg, Va., 

63 Hon. D. Waldo, Worcester, Mass., 

64 Bishop Mcllvain, of Ohio, 

65 Rev. Dr. Edgar, Nashville, Tenn , 

66 Rev. P.LindsIey,D.D., do. 

67 Hon. J. R. Underwood, Ky. 

After which the following pream- 
ble and resolution were adopted : 



Whereas, the cause of African colo- 
nization is obviously one of commanding 
importance, and in its present state re- 

?|uiring the concentrated wisdom of its 
riends in various parts of this country ; 
therefore — 

Resolved, That it is expedient to elect, 
from time to time, honorary and corres- 
ponding members of the Board of DirectOTS 
of this Society. 

[The Society then elected fifteen 
honorary and corresponding mem- 
bers, in different parts of the coun- 
try, whose names will be announced 
at a future time.] 

And after the transaction of some 
other business, the Society adjourned 
to meet on the 3d of January, 1846, 
at 7 o'clock p. M. 



Crtroctf from ii^t yrorcrbtngs of ii^t Jioazt of JDircrtors of Xf)c Simctican 

Colonijatton ^ortrtp. 



The Board of Directors of the 
American Colonization Society met 
at the Colonization Rooms, in the 
City of Washington, January 22, 
1845. 

The Hon. L. Q. C. Elmer, of New 
Jersey, was called to the Chair, and 
the Rev. A. D. Eddy, of New Jersey, 
was appointed Secretary. 

Testimonials of the appointment 
of the following delegates, were then 
read: 

Rev. D. L. Carroll, D.D. 7 xr v c r^ c 
A. G. Phelps, Esq., 5 ^' ^' ^' ^' ^' 

RcT. A. D. Gillette, ) t>^^ q n q 
Dr. John Bell, 5 ^'^' ^' ^ ^' 

Rev. Joseph Tract, ) j^. „ c /^ c 
Rev. S. K. Lathrop. j ^^- ^' ^ ^' 

Rev. A. D. Eddt, D. D. ) «r ^ « ^ ^, 
Hon. L. Q. C. Elmer, 5 ^' ^' ^' ^' ^' 

Hon. W. A. Archer, > tt « /, o 
Hon. G. W. Summers, 5 '^"- *' ^ ^' 

Hon. J. W. HUKTINGTON, ) «^,, c r* c 

Hon. C. W. Rockwell, 5 ^*^'*- ^- ^ ^• 



The Rev. J. B. Pinney, and Elliott 
Cresson, Esq., were present as Life 
Directors. 

Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, Matthew 
St. Clair Clarke, Esq., H. Lindsly, 
M. D., and Rev. C. B. Davis, were 
present as members of the Executive 
Committee. And Rev. W. McLain, 
as Secretary of the Society. 

Messrs. Tracy and Phelps, were 
appointed to examine and audit the 
accounts of the Treasurer for the last 
year. 

So much of the annual report, al- 
ready submitted to the Society, as 
relates to the emigration of colon istSt 
was referred to Messrs. Pinney and 
Carroll. 

So much of the report as relates to 
the state of the cause of colonization 
in this country, was referred to 
Messrs. Cresson and Davis. 
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So much as relates to the present 
state of the colony, was referred to 
Messrs. Pinney, Huntington, Bell, 
Tracy, Ellsworth, Summers and Ar- 
cher. 

Messrs. Tracy and Phelps, were 
appointed a committee to examine 
and report upon the concerns of the 
African Repository. 

Messrs. Pinney, Eddy and Dr. 
Carroll, were appointed to nominate 
members of the Executive Commit- 
tee, and a Corresponding Secretary 
and Treasurer. 

On motion, adjourned to meet to- 
morrow morning, at half past 9 
o'clock. 



Thursday Morning, 

Half past 9 o^ clock. 

The Board of Directors met ac- 
cording to adjournment. The minutes 
of the last meeting were read and 
accepted. 

The committee on that part of the 
annual report which relates to the 
emigration of colonists, made a re- 
port, which report was re-committed, 
and the committee were instructed to 
prepare and present resolutions in 
accordance with the first and third 
subjects embraced and recommended [ 
in said report. 

The committee on that part of the 
report which relates to the cause of 
colonization in this country, made 
the following report : 

" Your Committee beg leave, respectfully 
to report, that they find much cause for con- 
gratulation on the general aspect of our 
affairs in this country, and in their manage- 
ment during the last year, but we believe 
that enlightened economy will dictate an 



appropriation of the additional sum of $400 
to the office outlay of $2,000, for the com*- 
ing year, so as to afford the aid of an assis- 
tant, for the relief of our able and indefati- 
gable Secretary, and accordingly recom- 
mend the p:rant of that sum. 

" We note with great regret, the inade- 
quacy of our funds to meet the many cases 
where benevolent slave holders have offered 
the gratuitous emancipation of their people . 
for settlement in our colonies ; and that your 
Executive Committee has been compelled 
to reject these proffered trusts, on the sole 
ground of pecuniary inability. We are 
well aware of the difficulty of procuring 
suitable agents ; but with full confidence in 
the benevolent feelings of American phi- 
lanthropists, and in their leadiness to con- 
tribute towards the moral regeneration of 
Africa, and the restoration of her long 
exiled children to her bosom — when made 
acquainted with our wants and their exi- 
gencies — we cannot doubt that important 
service would be rendered to the cause, by 
calling forth the volunteer labors of our 
friends in the different States. We would 
therefore suggest that the Executive Com- 
mittee, be instructed to present some of the 
most striking cases where large bodies of 
valuable slaves, trained specially for future 
usefulness in Africa, have relapsed into 
hopeless bondage, from our inadequate re- 
ceipts; and to invoke the co-operation of our 
friends in calling forth the requisite funds 
for preventing similar catastrophes, as well 
as for the completion of our territorial pur- 
chases between Capes Mount and Palmas, 
now, perhaps, the most important duty de- 
volving upon the American Colonization 
Society, in view of the claims of three mil- 
lions of unfortunate fellow creatures, upon 
the best sympathies of the American people. 

*• Our own observation happily corrobora- 
ting the views of the annual report, in rela- 
tion to the growing interest manifested by 
various religious bodies, towards this truly 
Christian and constitutional mode of blessing 
the African race, we would further suggest 
the selection of some of the most affecting 
cases of slaves reverting into bondage, to be 
embodied in a circular to the clergy, asking 
their active services in preventing the re- 
currence of similar circumstances. 

" All of which is very respectfully sub- 
mitted. 

"ELLIOTT CRESSON, 
" Chairman:* 

The committee to whom the ac- 
counts of the Treasurer were referred, 
made the following report : 
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The GOmmitlee on the preaeni 
sute of the colony made their repurt: 
"The Commitlee to which wa? refened the 
■Ubject of llie stole ol' the f^alony, rppnrt— 
>■ That the colony of Liberia i-xhibit; in 
all ill aspect?, wliellieras reganlitheexlr'ii- 
lion of asrlcitltiire and commci'ce. the in- 
crease of buildings, and all llie evidences 
of maferial prosperity or the cor.iinueil 
salnlaiy workings of ils municipal laws 
and educational and religious inititulions, 
a state of thines every way eralifyinK 
to the Soniely and the friends of the color. 



very 



vhere. 



" January '. 
The commiicee to aominate mem- 
bera of the Executive Committee, 
Secretary* and Treasurer, reported 
the names of Hon. Messrs. H. L. 
Ellsworth, and M. St. Clair Claike, 
Harvey Lindsly, M. D., Hon. H. O. 
Dayton, Rev. C.B.Davis, Joseph H. 
Bradley, Esq., and Rev. Dr. Bacon, 
as members of the Executive Com- 
millee, and (he Rev. W. McLain, as 
Corresponding Secrelary. 

The aforementioned gentlemen 
were unanimously elected lo the of- 
fices for which they were respectively 
Dominated. 

lUajlvtd, That the whole 
office at Washington, be '. 
ensuing year to R sum noteKi 
four hundred dollars. 

Rtiolved. That the appointment of a 
Treuurer, be referred lo the Executive 
Committee. 

JUtolvtd, That the Executive Committee 
bs inslructed to inquire into the expediency 
of meiDorialising Congress, that measures 
be adopted to foster and protect the Ameri- 

ric*, and to give encouragement lo the com- 
noawealth of Lit>eKa, and to take into con- 
sideration the disposal of the census of Libe- 
ria, and whatever may relate to the Ameri- 
can commerce on the African coast. 

Reiotvtd. ThattheExeciiliveCoinmiltee 
be instnictpd lo confer with the subscribers 
to (he 816,0011 fund, Ibrllie purpose of pur 
chasing territory in Africa— on the impor- 
tance of entering upon immediate ne^olia- 
tioQ for such purchase, and to see if the 
terms of such subscription may not be so 
modified as to allow donations to be applied 
at ODce to lucb purchase of territory. 



penaeoflhe 
tfd for the 
linglwenly- 



The following resolulions were 
presented by Dr. Carroll, and 
unanimously ailoplcd, viz: 

Resolved. That the vpry nature, the ob- 
j'cti, and the grcnt ulterior niin of coloniza- 
tion preclude in.liff.renn An^ imprwe upon 
evei^ palnol. philanthropist and Christian, 
the imperiatisduty of actively and zealously 

Eatroniziiigthiscause.orofpresenlingsalis- 
ictory reasons for wilhtioldinj; from it (hat 
countenance and support due toa professed- 
ly pre at and important enterjiriae. 

Resolved, That it is expedient and desira- 
ble that a scries of district meetings, or con- 
I'entions.shou Id be he Id during the approach- 
ing spring and summer,with direct reference 
to enlisting the great body of the cler^iy 
more zealously in this enferpiise, and lo 
induce theiT) to bring it back again to their 
several pulpits, and give al least one annual 
collection in aid of the funds oflhe Society. 
Resaied, That the Executive Committee 
be instructed to review the proceedings of 
the Society and of thi' Board, and lo pub- 
lish such portions of their minutes as Ibey 
laay think proper. 

The committee on (he African Re- 
pository, made a verbal statement of 
the condition of said publication, 
which was satisfactory lo the Board. 
The committee on Emigranti, 
whose report was rccommitled, made 
their reporl, which was referred to 
t!ie Executive Committee for such 
action upon the subjects therein con- 
tained as ihey may deem expedient. 
The annual report was referred to the 
Executive Committee for publication. 
Reiohed, That the thanks of (he Board 
of Directors are due and are hereby tender- 
ed to (he Corresponding Secretary and (he 
Executive Committee of the last year, for 
the faithful and efficient manner in wtiieh 
Iheir dulies have been performed, 

A. vote of thanks was also passed 
to the Hon. Mr.Elmer,for his valua- 
ble services at ihe present meetings 
of the Board, and for presiding as 
Vice President over its deliberations. 

The Board of Directors adjourn- 
ed to meet on the third Tuesday 
of January, 1846, at 12 o'clock, m. 
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3trinf 0f 3ntrllt0(ncf. 

A NNiTAi. Rf.ronT. — Wci dovoto near- 
ly tin; wlioln of tliff prcRont iiuinbnr 
to tlio Aniniiil Rcpnit, the proctMMl- 



I John*5) Church, in this city, pierces many 

' hf'nrls with ^rit>f, and throws a shade of 

sorrow over our whole community. As a 

iMiin, li(> was candid, upright, courteous, 

and aircctionatt; ; as a citizen, active and 



iiij/fl (>rtli(? Snrirty uihI tlio BnanI of, parnrst in rvory pubh'c duty ; as a friend, 

U, „„ , .1... A. J \f..„.:„,r ' '""I", faiihl'nl and unchanti^inc; as a 

Al)ln and IntorrHtitii; a(lilri*f<Hr8 won*. Iudd in tho mnintonance of truth, devoted 

, , , , 1 ^«» ''••' HacH'd duties of his otlice, ever 

nuulo by llin varmuH jrrntiiMnrn wlio wi,trht*ul of tho spiritual condition and ne- 

o(rorrdrppnlulinn»alllHMinI>lir mrrt- ' •'"'s^'iti'T' of his tWk; prompt in counsel, 

tiMiiliT Ml ailinonition, };entle towards the 
inir. Wp, luMVPvrr, liavp nn roi>m at . u.jiU. the pnd.? of the voung,the guardian 

prpurnt to givp pvpn a sliplrb of llipir 



rpuiarks. 



of tho intiTost of the poor, and, like his 
pval IMa'<tiT, rrady at all times to weep 
with tlu* atllioti'd and to rejoice with the 



iv« K %..» -»!,► ....n.l.ii... ...:n .r^-.^ ili.^ ' .i"vlul. For near thirty vean* has he main- 

>\ P hopp our rpadors xviU pixp thp -j^,;,,,.^, .^,„,,„^,^^ ,,^ ^,^ unblomishod reputa- 

UppnrI ararpful pprnsal. It pxhiluts li»>u a-* a sonant and ministerof GoiI,and to 

, ■ ,1 . 1 • I r ■ hisrxortions.thochnichwit!» which he wai 

thp rau^P \\\ (Ins ronntry and in Afri- oonnootcU and the various rdi-ious institu- 

pa, a« in a vprv i1i>urif«hinjr rontlition. *•»*"?* of our city and district, are largely in- 
debted. For many Y<^ars was he one of the 

Wonrnv ok NotitK — Wp havp n»- most earnest and lAlKuicais managers of the 

p:ivp n^ ^rpat plpajinrp to arknow- tryinir periods; was t.ie friend of the la- 

, I ,^ ■ Aii\ j' ... men ted Ash MI'S when he had few friends 

IpdftP. Onp i» flO Imni a yonnp ^,,,-^..^ and finally (alVrthe character of 

man \\\n\ lippnspd to prp;u0\ thp pos- that c"«*a1 an^i p\vl man shone b:ii:ht to all 

, . ■ . , ,, ,. 11 1 1- 1 eves ^ alt er.»'.til Lis re :riain5 to their crave. 

ppl u\S.Milhl nrolinn. Up drlivrrpd • ^ve a;:.^r.irt i.ot to pay ^n adi-quate 

h\n lir«1 pprmoni" in tliP rhurph c( tnb.iie of respect to l.:rnV!iois now. in 

, , 111 *»«^rs C'"*«"»" ff*''*!*"^ *^* r^moveii from Ihii 

ihrr mnustpv. wliosp ppoplp hand- ......n- os .!;;:v to a cT.^•i: ar.i f'.:l:ss inward. 



nno 



od bim, n«« a «m:dl tvibntp of rp? port. ^^'^ '-orr..orV w.il V cl-.r:isSfd in our in- 

ivj .^> ; 1 1 .-'.I : J . T : .'OS r ,] J r-n i f, . :■ : h j s pneii* nee 

#10, wbiob l^P took plca'-nrp m pa>s- m ;:-ni bon^r . n.-.u sa.i h-.ir. u-solalf . have 

. o '7 .Vrpf s: *\ ." jv-.thy. L'? :f f m remrm- 
hr . H I s u or. . *. . a : r .-. J If- r o;.. jor: t-^ . H e shall 



mfi mio onr trpn*iiry. 

Tbp oibpi- IS iVom .i minister in nst^ uz^ri.— Xi:. l.r 



C\>nnpplipnt, wbo s:»ys he is srstlpd 
in rt ^mall ponni-.y prmsb. on a smn'l 
■ MavA.xxub \niMV!i«>jpi: f\prn«ips. \\c 
•pnt n« ^>. ravine it i^ ** vo 'i ly hthr 
arrrara •: v c'' n Irth «■> v *■ * .^ hirr ^' 
Snrb nuinnops of liNoralny rwd or- 
vol ion to ibi«- oniiT n.T ir^lv rr 
r«'*uiao"inji n;id \^"Onr.x o; i;-;i':':!on 

I^kmh ot ibp li.'x K >i? '/^;/'''i'. 

onr ol \hr- \ nv ProsiiipiM^ i-^;' tbr 
\mp(ipan OoloniT'^i'On S.virtv 



)^i.'> 7^. Kavn-imich, has Sorn ap- 
;\*^.r!;p»-"; arj r.^-rTii of ihi> S.^riftT for 
;^r S;F;'r o:' l.?;'.lr.r.a. a ir] :bf Rrv. i. 
P: . ■ T 'I .< ♦", IT : !> f S : ^ ;f of HI in ois. 
>> f pornTJ^T.i :iirm T/> ihe strpniion 
: I. l:S.--..'...v of oi:r iViPn.if in lb (we 

A r R T ,- • > TI r POP : T .'• r. Y . — A rranp^- 
n^rrrs v.^.vf ^f»f i mnof ^y ibr IVIann- 
CPT* o' :bf S:rtr v*^^lo::;7;aior. Sorifr- 
iirs o' Tiiinoif anfi Miwouri. hy 
wbi.'V. t^Tf 'Rpno<:'i'«">"'^ wil! hf Mill to 
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all the clergy in those two States who 
are willing to receive it, the present 
year. It is to be hoped that its cir- 
culation will be of great benefit to the 
benevolent enterprise whose claims 
it advocates, and that many of the 



clergy will be induced to take up col- 
lections in its behalf about the 4th of 
July next. 

Is not this measure worthy of con- 
sideration by other State socie- 
ties ? 



3trtn0 of Jnttllt0(nrr Ittfttxt^ from la0t tlumbrr. 



The last touch of Abolition. — 
A Theocratic Conference was held 
on the 15lh November, at Lairdsville, 
N. Y., " for the purpose of asserting 
their rights, i enouncing their alle- 
giance to all human governments, 
and taking the kingdom." They 
formerly, by an *' Amen," adopted a 
series of resolutions setting forth 
their .** mind and will," and a ''de- 
claration of independence," by which 
they pronounce that ** in the king- 
dom," " the church and the state are 
one and the same, and that all matters 
usually distinguished as civil and re- 
ligious, are under its controL " 
They explain their position in rela-» 
tion to the governments of this world 
thus: ** That they are absolved from 
all allegiance to all human govern- 
ments and institutions ; that all po- 
litical and religious connection be- 
tween them and these various domin- 
ions, is^ and of right ought to be, to- 
tally dissolved,^^ And they claim 
a divine prerogative to do as they 
please henceforward ! But they do not 
state how they intend to execute their 
resolutions and carry into effect their 
independence ! On what a surging, 
restless billow have the minds of abo- 
litionists been tossed! The hour 



they struck out on the broad sea of 
their mistaken philanthropy, was 
fraught with peril to all their princi- 
ples of truth, to all their social affec- 
tions, and to all their obligations to 
society. Better, far better, had it been 
for them and the world if they had 
remained fast anchored in the quiet 
waters of philanthropy as they float 
along the streams of Colonization. 

Edgar Janvier, Esq., of" Soldiers' 
Rest," Virginia, has been appointed 
an agent of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society for that state, and is 
about entering on the duties of the 
agency. He is respectfully and cor- 
dially commended to the friends of 
the cause generally, and their hearty 
co-operation is bespoken for him. 

Emancipation. — The Hon. Hen- 
ry Clay has rewarded the faithful- 
ness of his personal servant, Charles^ 
by giving him his freedom, and, as 
we understand, a handsome bonus 
besides. Charles, five years ago was 
travelling with his master through 
Canada, but declined all the solicita- 
tions of the abolitionists, by whom 
he was constantly beset, to take his 
freedom^ telling them that his sense of 
propriety and obligation was so high 
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that the offer of all Canada would 
not induce him to leave his master 
in that manner. 

The following is a transcript of 
(he deed of emancipation : 

**Know all men by these presents, 
that I, Henry Clay, of Ashland, for 
and in consideration of the fidelity, 
attachment and services of Charles 
Dupey, the son of Aaron, (commonly 
called Charles, and Charlotte,) and 
of my esteem and regard for him, | 
do hereby liberate and emancipate the < 
said Charles Dupey, from this day, \ 
from all obligation of service to me, > 
or my representatives, investing him, ; 
as far as any act of mine can invest' 
him, with all the rights and privi- 
leges of a freeman. 

"In testimony whereof I have here- 
unto set my hand and alHxed my 
seal, this 9ih day of December, in 
the year of our F^ord, 1844. 

'^H. CLAY, [Seal,^ 

*' Sealed and delivered ^ 
in the presence of 3 

"Thos. H. Clay." 

An interesting colonization meet- 
ing has been held in Philadelphia, 
at which the Secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Colonization Society made i 
an interesting and powerful address. Ii 
It is spoken of by the papers as ' 
having been a masterly efTort, and the 
cause as being in a reviving condition. 



The following article is extracted 
from the sermon of Bishop Hen- 
shaw, preached before the Board of 
Missions of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Octobers, 1844. 

**To Africa we owe a debt which 
it will be difBcult to discharge. For 
our national wealth, prosperity, and 
comfort, we are, in a considerable 
degree, indebted to the sufferings 
and toils and sweats of her chil- 
dren. We can make no adequate re- 
turn but by sending to that oppressed 
continent, i!ie comforts of civiliza- 
tion, and the unspeakable blessings 
of the Gospel of Christ. Thank 
God, we have commenced the dis- 
charge of our obligations. 

** At one of the colonies planted by 
American benevolence, on its western 
coast, we have established a Mission^ 
which, in the very infancy of its be- 
in <;, has received the seal of God's 
blessing and proved a nursery for 
Heaven. There future Cyprians and 
Augustines may yet be trained for 
the service of Christ and his church* 
Scarcely had we begun to sow the 
seed before we were permitted to 
reap. The Lord has been swifll to 
crown our humble labors with the 
influence of His grace and the meni- 
festations of His love. O, that il 
may prove the first fruits of a plen- 
leous harvest! May the new song 
of the converted children at Qape 
Palmas, which has given joy to an- 
gels, prove but the first note of 
the anthems of redemption to he 
sung, in full chorus, throughout that 
dark continent, by a regenerated 
race ! " 
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An important change is taking place ach ievements of colonization. If we 
among the great missionary societies mistake not the signs of the times* it 
with reference to the purposes and will not be long until they will come 
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out in their respective publications 
and take the same ground which we 
have always occupied, viz : that if co- 
lonization is not the on/t/, it is cer- 
tainly the most certain and effectual 
way of christianizing Africa. And 
that there is yet no instance of a mis- 
sion having accomplished any lasting 
and permanent good apart from colo- 
nial influence. It is understood that 
the Baptist mission is confined to the 



limits of the colony, and its continn- 
ance and extension under this be- 
nign influence, argues well for the 
cause, and we doubt not will soon 
command the attention of those in- 
terested therein. 

If we copld command the men 
and the money, we could show 
the operations of missions, in con- 
nection with our colony, on a grand 
scale. 
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We continue the publication of it to perform the vast and important 
** Colonization and Missions," by , work which it now has on hand. 
Rev. Joseph Tracy, which was com- ' Let all remember that every day's 
menced in the January number. We ■. delay, is a real and substantial loss 
hope our readers will not fail to be- p to Africa and humanity. How many- 
stow upon it a candid, careful and / of her 150,000,000 of heathens will 
continuous perusal. AVe shall com- perish from the earth before another 
plete it in our next number, and then !| number of our publication, with its 
they will be fully in possession of ; appeals and its arguments "strong 
an unanswerable argument in favor, as holy writ," reaches our many 
of the splendid enterprise of coloni- j friends ? How soon will the des- 
zation. The signal manner in : 'iny of millions of them be fixed? 
which all efforts to establish mis- 1; And our days, too, how rapidly they 
sions in Africa have failed, the insu- 1 P^ss ! How important that ** we do 
perable obstacles which lie in the way ij with our might, whatsoever our handd 
of doing any thing apart from colo- Jl ""^ ^^ "^* 
nization, and the fair promise which i • p APT IT 

Liberia shows of perpetuity and I 

growing enlargement, and the great ' ^"^"^7^. »/ Guinea.-Risepro. 
^ , , , . . \\ Parens and influence of the Slave 



facilities which it affords for opera- 
tingup on thenative tribes, far in the 
interior, are all so many powerful in- 
ducements to the friends of missions 
and well-wishers of our race, to rally ' 



Trade. — Prevalence and influence 
of Piracy, — Character of the nO' 
tives before the influence of Coloni- 
zation was felt. 

We shall not dwell upon the full 
length portraits of negroes on Egyp- 



around this Society, and bestow upon | tja^ monuments three thousand years 
it an enlarged support, and enable i old, because their interpretation might 
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be disputed ; though their dress, their 
attitudes, their banjos, and every in- 
dication of chararler, show that they 
were then substantially what they 
are now. We shall pass over Ethio- 
pian slaves in Roman and Carthagi- 
nian history ; because it might be 
difficult to prove that they came from 
the region under consideration. We 
will begin with Ibn Haukal, the 
Arabian Geographer, who wrote 
while the Saracen Ommaides ruled in 
Spain, and before the founding of 
Cairo in Egypt ; that is, between 
A. D. 902 and 968. 

Ibn Haukal very correctly de- 
scribes the "land of the blacks," as 
an extensive region, with the Great 
Desert on the north, the coast of the 
ocean to the south, and not easily ac- 
cessible, except from the west ; and as 
inhabited by people whose skins are 
of a finer and deeper black than that 
of any other blacks. He mentions 
the trade from the land of the blacks, 
through the western part of the Great 
Desert, to Northern Africa, in gold 
and slaves ; which found their way 
thence to other Muhammedan re- 
gions. **Tlie white slaves," he 
•ays, "come from Andalus," [Spain,] 
•*and damsels of great value, such as 
are sold for a thousand dinars, or 
more.'** 



Ibn Batuta, of Tangier, after re- 
turning from his travels in the east, 
visited Tombuctoo, and other Mu- 
hammedan places on the northern 
border of the negro country, in 1362. 
The pagans beyond them enslaved 
each other, sold each other to the 
Muhammedans, or were enslaved by 
them, as has been done ever since. 
Some of them, he learned, were can- 
nibals ; and when one of the petty 
monarchs sent an embassy to another, 
a fatted slave, ready to be killed and 
eaten, was a most acceptable pre- 
sent. 

Of Christian nations, the French 
claim the honor of first discovering 
the coast of Guinea. It is said that 
the records of Dieppe, in Noiman- 
dy, show an agreement of certain 
merchants of that place and Rouen^ 
in the year 1365, to trade to that 
coast. Some place the commence- 
ment of that trade as earlv as 1346. 
Having traded along the Grain coast, 
and made establishments at Grand 
Sesters and other places, they doubled. 
Cape Palmas, explored the coast 
as far as Elmina, and commenced 
a fortress there in 1383. In 1387, 
Elmina was enlarged, and a chapel 
built. The civil wars about the 
close of that century were inju- 
rious to commerce. In 1413, the 



• This expression must not be taken too strictly. Sicily also furnished many Christian 
0lave.«, and others were obtained from other parts of Europe. Since the expulsion of 
the Moors from Spain, the Muhammedans of Northern Africa have been able to obtain 
but few Christian slaves*, except by piracy. They however continued to do what they 
could. Their corsairs, principally from Algjiers on the Barbary coast, and Salee on tos 
western coast of Morocco, seized the vessels and enslaved the crews of all Christian na« 
tions trading in those seas. To avoid it, nearly, if not quite, all the maritime nations of 
Christendom paid them an annual tribute. The United States, we believe, was the firat 
nation that refused to pay this tribute ; and this refusal led to wars with Tripoli, Tttois 
and Algiers. Several European powers have since followed our example. In 1815, the 
Emperor of Morocco stipulated by treaty, that British subjects should no longer be made 
slaves in his dominions. Several of the 'southern powers of Europe still pay this tribute ; 
and while we have been preparing these pages for the press, negotiations have bean 
going on with Morocco, for releasii^g one or two of the northern powers from its pay- 
ment. At this day, the Turks and Persians obtain "black slaves'' from the interior of 
Africa, by the way of Nubia and Egypt, and by sea from Zeila and Berbera, near ^e 
outlet of the Red Sea, and from the Zanzibar coast. According to Sir T. F. Buxton, this 
branch of the slave trade consumes 100,000 victims annually, half of whom live to become 
serviceable. White slaves, mostly " damsels of great value," they procure from Cir- 
caiaia and other rtgiuns arouiid Mount Caucasus. 
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company found its stock diminish- 
ing, and gradually abandoned the 
trade, till only their establishment on 
the Senegal was left. There are some 
circumstances which give plausibility 
to this account ; yet it is doubted by 
some writers, even in France, and 
generally disbelieved or neglected by 
others. 

The account of the discovery by 
the Portuguese is more authentic ; 
and its origin must be narrated with 
some particularity. 

During the centuries of war be- 
tween the Christians of Spain and 
their Moorish invaders and oppres- 
sors, an order of knights was insti- 
tuted, called "The Order of Christ." 
Its object was, to maintain the war 
against the Moors, and also *^ to con- 
quer and convert all who denied the 
truth of their holy religion." To 
this, the knights were consecrated by 
a solemn vow. Henry of Loraine 
was rewarded for his services in these 
wars with the gift of Portugal, and 
of whatever else he should take from 
the Moors. Under his descendants, 
Portugal became a kingdom, and 
John I., having expelled or slaughter- 
ed the last of the Moors in his domi- 
nions, passed into Africa and took 
Ceuta in 1415. He was attended in 
this expedition by his son, Henry, 
Duke of Viseo, and Grand Master of 
the Order of Christ. Henry distin- 
guished himself during the siege; re- 
mained sometime in Africa to carry | 
on the war, and learned that beyond 
the Great Desert as the country of 
the Senegal and the Jaloffs. With 
the double design of conquering infi- 
dels and finding a passage to India 
by sea, having already pushed his 
discoveries to Cape Bojador, he ob- 
tained a bull from Pope Martin V., 
granting to the Portuguese an exclu- 
sive right in all the islands they al- 



ready possessed, and also in all ter- 
ritories they might in future discover, 
from Cape Bojador to the East Indies. 
The Pope also granted a plenary in- 
dulgence to the souls of all who might 
perish in the enterprise, and in re- 
covering the nations of those regions 
to Christ and his church. And cer- 
tainly, few indulgencies have been 
granted to souls that had more need 
of them. 

The Portuguese laity were at first 
averse to an enterprise which appear- 
ed rash and useless ; but the clergy 
rose up in its favor, and bore down 
all opposition. Ships were fitted 
out, and after some failures, Gilianez 
doubled Cape Bojador in 1432. In 

1434, Alonzo Gonzales explored the 
coast for thirty leagues beyond, fn 

1435, he sailed along twenty-four 
leagues further. In an attempt to 
seize a party of natives, some were 
wounded, on both sides. In 1440, An- 
tonio Gonzales made the same voy- 
age, seized about ten of the natives, 
all Moors, and brought them away.* 
Nunno Tristan discovered Cape 
Blanco. In 1442, Antonio Gonzales 
returned to the coast, and released 
one of the Moors, formerly carried 
away, on his promise to pay seven 
Guinea slaves for his ransom. The 
promise was not fulfilled ; but two 
other Moors ransomed themselves 
for several blacks of different coun- 
tries and some gold dust. The place 
was hence called Rio del Oro, (Gold 
River,) and is nearly under the 
Tropic of Cancer. In 1443, Nunno 
Tristan discovered Arguin, and 
caught 14 blacks. In 1444, Gilianez 
and others, in six caravels, seized 
195 blacks, most of whom were 
Moors, near Arguin, and were well 
rewarded by their prince. In 1445, 
Gonzales de Cintra, with seven of 
his men, were killed 14 leagues be- 



* The common statement, that the first slaves were brought home by Alonzo Oonzales, 
in 1484, appears to be an error. 
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yond Rio del Oro, by 200 Moors. |i Formerly, the Portuguese used to 
In 1446, Antonio Gonzales was sent !' land by night, surprise fishing vil- 
to treat with the Moors at Rio del | lages and country places, and carry 
Oro, concerning peace, commerce, | olF Arabs. They had also seized 
and their conversion to Christianity, 'i some of the Azenaghi, who are a 
They refused to treat. NuimoTris-j tawny race, north of Senegal, and 
tan brought away 20 slaves. Denis ! who make better slaves than tlie ne- 
Fernandez passed by the Senegal, |, groes ; but, as ihcy are not confirm- 
look four blacks in a fishing boat, ;' cd Muhammedans, Don Henry had 
and discovered Cape Verde. In |. hopes of their conversion, and had 
1447, Antonio Gonzales took 25 made peace with them. South of 
Moors near Arguin, and took 55 and J the Senegal are the Jalofi*s, who are 
killed others at Cape Blanco. Da ■ savages, and extremely poor. Their 
Gram took 54 at Arguin, ran eight Ij king lives bj' robbery, and by forcing 
leagues further and took 50 more, |! liis subjects and others into slavery, 
losing seven men. Lancelot and I; He sells slaves to the Azenaghi, 
others, at various places, killed many j' Arabs and Christians. Both sexes 
and took about 180, of whom 20, ;! are very lascivious, and they are ex- 
being allies treacherously seized, ceedingly addicted to sorcery. A 
were afterwards sent back. Nunno i. litde south of Cape Verde, he found 
Tristan entered the Rio Grande, jj negroes who would sufler no chief to 
where he and all his men but four i exist among them, lest their wives 
were killed by poisoned arrows, j and children should be taken and 
Alvaro Fernandez, 40 leagues be- Isold for slaves, *' as they are in 931 
yond, had two battles with the na- ; other negro countries, that have kings 
lives, in one of which he was wound- j! and lords." They used poisoned 
ed, Gilianez and others were de- j arrows, "are great idolaters, without 
feated with the loss of five men at i any law, and extremely cruel." 
Cape Verde, made 48 slaves at Ar- |i Further on, he sent on shore a bap- 
guin, and took two women and killed I tized negro as an interpreter, wno 
seven natives at Palma. Gomez 'l was immediately put to death. He 
Perez, being disappointed in the ran- ' entered the Gambia, and was aV 
8om of certain Moors at Rio del Oro, tacked by the natives in 15 canoes. 
brought away 80 slaves. ; After a batde, in which one negro 

Thus far from Portuguese histo- j was killed, they consented to a par- 
rians. Next, let us hear the accounts ;' ley. They told him they had heard 
which voyagers give of their own of the dealings of white men on the 
doings and discoveries. The oldest , Senegal ; knew that they bought ne- 
whose works are extant, and one of . groes only to eat ; would have no 
the most intelligent and trustworthy, I trade with them, but would kill them 
is Aluise de Cada Mosto, a Venetian j and give their goods to their king, 
in the service of Portuiral. He left the river and returned. The 



Cada Mosto sailed in 1455. He 



next year he entered the Gambia 



found the people around Cape Blan- again, and went up about 40 miles, 
CO and Arguin, Muhammedans. He ■ lie staid eleven days, made a treaty 
calls them Arabs. They traded with ji with Battimansa, bought some slares 
Barbary,Tombuctoo and the negroes, i of him, and left the river because the 



They get from ten to eighteen ne- 
groes for a Barbary horse. From 
700 to 800 annually are brought to 
Arguin and sold to the Portuguese. 



fever had seized his crew. He foand 
some Muhammedan traders there: 
but the people were idolaters, and 
great believers in sorcery. Thej 
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never go far from home by water, for 
fear of being seized as slaves. He 
coasted along to the Kasamansa and 
Rio Grande ; but finding the language 
such as none of his interpreters 
could understand, returned to Portu- 
gal. 

In 1461, the Portuguese began to 
take permanent possession, by erect- 
ing a fort at Arguin. 

In 1462, Piedro de Cintra dis- 
covered Sierra Leone, Gallinas river, 
—which he called Rio del Fumi, be- 
cause he saw nothing but smoke 
there — Cape Mount, and Cape Mesu- 
rado, where he saw many fires 
among the trees, made by the ne- 
groes who had sight of the ships, and 
had never seen such things before. 
Sixteen miles further along the coast, 
a few natives came off in canoes, two 
or three in each. They were all 
naked, had some wooden darts and 
small knives, two targets and three 
bows ; had rings about their ears and 
one in the nose, and teeth strung 
about their necks, which seemed to 
be human. Such is our earliest no- 
tice of what is now Liberia. The 
teeth were those of slaughtered ene- 
mies, worn as trophies. The ac- 
count of this voyage was written by 
Cada Mosto. 

In 1463, Don Henry died, and 
the Guinea trade, which had been his 
property, passed into the hands of the 
kinop. He farmed it, for five years, 
to Fernando Gomez, for 500 ducats, 
and an obligation to explore 500 ad- 
ditional leagues of coast, in 1471, 
Juan de Santerem and Pedro de 
Escobar explored the Gold Coast, 
and discovered Rio del Oro del Mina ; 
that is. Gold Mine River, which 
afterwards gave name to the fortress 
of Elmina. 

In 1481, two Englishmen, John 
Tintam and William Fabian, began 
to fit out an expedition to Guinea ; 
but John 11., of Portugal, sent two 
ambassadors to England, to insist on 



his own exclusive claims to that 
country, and the voyage was given 
up. 

The same year, the king of Portu- 
gal sent ten ships, with 500 soldiers 
and 100, or as some say, 200 labor- 
ers, and a proper complement of 
priests as missionaries, to Elmina. 
They arrived, and on the 19th of 
January, landed and celebrated the 
first mass in Guinea. Prayer was 
off*ered for the conversion of the na- 
tives, and the perpetuity of the 
church about to be founded. 

In 1484, John II. invited the pow- 
ers of Europe to share with him the 
expense of these discoveries, and of 
** making conquests on the infidels," 
which tended to the common benefit 
of all ; but they declined. He then 
obtained from the Pope a bull, con- 
firming the former grant to Portugal, 
of all the lands they should discover 
from Cape Bojador to India, forbid- 
ding other nations to attempt discov- 
eries in those parts of the world, and 
decreeing that if they should make 
any, the regions so discovered should 
belong to Portugal. From this time, 
the king of Portugal, in addition to 
his other titles, styled himself " Lord 
of Guinea." 

The same year, Diego Cam passed 
the Bight of Benin, discovered Con- 
go, and explored the coast to the 
twenty-second degree of south lati- 
tude. In a few years, a treaty was 
made with the king of Congo, for 
the conversion of himself and his 
kingdom. The king and several of 
the royal family were baptized; but 
on learning that they must abandon 
polygamy, nearly all renounced their 
baptism. This led to a war, which 
ended in their submission to Rome. 

About the same lime, the king of 
Benin applied for missionaries, 
hoping thereby to draw Portuguese 
trade to his dominions. *' But they 
being sent, the design was discovered 
not to be religion, but covetousness. 
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For these heathens bought christen- representing himself as the rigfatliil 

ed slaves ; and tlie Portuguese, with king of the Jalofis, and requesting 

the same avarice, sold them after be- aid against his rivals. To obtain it, 

ing baptiied, knowing that their new he submitted to baptism, with twen- 

roasters would oblige them to return ty>four of his followers, and agreed 

to their old idolatry. This scanda- to hold his kingdom as a feoff of Por- 

lous commence subsisteil till tlie re- tugal. Pedro Vaz de Conna was 

ligious king John 111. forbade it« sent out, with twenty cararels well 

though to his great K^s/* Such manned and armed, to assist hia* 

was the character of the Portuguese and to build a fort at the moath of 

in Guinea. the Senegal. The fort was com- 

And here, for the sake of placing menced ; but Pedro found some ]Me- 

these events in their true connection text for quarrelling with Bemoi, and 

with the hisiorv of the world, it mav suibbed him to the heart. Inter- 

be well to state, that in 1 4SiV Bar- course, however, was soon estab-^ 

tholomew Diai doubKxi tlie Cape of :isht\l extensively with the Jalo&» 

GtHHl Hope ; and in 141^*^, Columbus ;he Foulahs, and other races in ibaft 

made his iir^t vova^ to Ameiioa. rt^fion; of whom the Poitac«eie» 

In 141)^ Mav ^, Pope Alexander, setiimf in sp»t ncmbers a'^icwig 

** out of his purt" liberality, infalhMe them, becauie the Tirmal lords. We 

knowle\lgv» and ap\>stolic power,*' nnd them subise>i;Qently is pcnae ag ioa 

mnted to PertUnand and Isabella of of ions or trading hocses. cr livv^ 

^pain, all cxHintrtes inhabued by inn- as colonists, at the Rio Graade* 

del*^ which they had diMVwml \vr Sxem l-cx^ae, proitaiwy at GiTlinw, 

roi|B[ht d)sc\n-er/on cxMulition of their Oap^ Mount and Cape Memadn^ 
fdlanting and pit^(v^^tiug then» the i ofitainly al «b« Jcnk. S 

Christian faiths AtuMher bull, i»ue^ Sangwin on the cosst ci 

tK# next \ia\« deviy^l that a hne Cape T!u«« Pott»« AxiB, 

drawn ItH) le^ue« west of the and niuBBei\x:s oc 

At\w«>s« ami extending fivon pMe lo Iv\mt« G^dvi aBui SUv^ 

K^e, ahvHiUI dnule the c^ims \>4 vtuvyrKsUy fJcvoMaixaK 

^^liit tWm th^vue \Mf IN^rtutal ; ami ui i!t^»f«ce, tkat in ^ 

Jnn^« 14W^ another bwU nrniovyil sxxarenih onaacr, ;^ 

thiaUu<^ofdemafc>*tu^iiv^$Tt>le^VBe« Sev-rute t^ <^aaa»» 

wt«t of the i^a^v Vei\!c Islands, la ^^»u>rT»^ and w» *««rr 

I4IM« VjM^v ^U* Gam A *u^^^^f^K^l in rjiIW u>ier»^kxvi by saci 

f¥nehin;( Imba by wa\ o*' the i^**^v V.asi wU)ecvv«rw w:^: k 

iWf ^Uhh) IIoiht, 'l^emvivvfiS, tV tVw |\vtt^r^<4irwvc^mca 

nivM^ s^slemdd atuvuw** of t^v ^4*5 ^rt/* •* ie«»a*** wsi p maj y * 

ami \\e»t Indie* ibiv>* t>AVMp >vi ;ho vshec** nraskiL:! ui >rvr;«K w 

sssast ot* iittUHNi ui^v* tNe »NavW, axul ;^e ^kjiu^w^ v U-js cay. 

HisKHians h*\v re\NM\Vs^ thetu \s i;Ns < V L^ stt«rtc*r vrtf air 

Kws minulene<^ ; s<\* vN*t» ttN**u i>*,* oa vV sN\ft$^ :5caw 

imH>, we aiv ui»^*Nlv t\* i\^v tvjiin^ Vvirnw^ tVvstt wia: 'i4» 

ami di^le* >fc uK l^* *Awe jMvvv'^N**! ** '^:>>'a,\u I: ^ft^rttns rwoHr a> 

bewux|\*re X\c k«v*>fc, ho>*v^viv t*v>fctt wv^rw ioc wvrnr^ It 

that they <s^iuwm\l w* vawwxI iNva i^'tvv v*i" >,ta ssionmc ?cr c 

tnler\\mti*ie>fcuNtNvtt^4Ux\N4^*«d iN^^u ^n^^vw. s** ^wiw ^nixi^es;,. 

It XI :4» a^mmi^ wmv |hvx inhj^^ Iv* I ^'s^V t< i^f^v* ^^vHt| -gwav*^ wtj^ ami 

thai ^Mm |W«aN^^ \nm**v k* INuw^hiI^ , i tv*"!^ ^ a y«icir wlhew 
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who hated the restraints of law, 
sought freedom and impunity. "No 
wonder, therefore," says a writer 
who had been at Elmina, ** that the 
histories of those times ^ive an ac- 
count of unparalleled violence and 
inhumanities perpetrated at the place 
by the Portuguese, whilst under 
their subjection, not only against 
the natives and such Europeans as 
resorted thither, but even amongst 
themselves." Bad as the native 
character originally was, Portuguese 
influence added rapidly to its atro- 
city. A series of wars, which com- 
menced among them about this time, 
illustrates the character of both. 

In 1515, or as some say, in 1505, 
the Cumbas from the interior, began 
to make plundering incursions upon 
the Capez, about Sierra Leone. 
The Cumbas were doubtless a branch 
of the Giagas, another division of 
whom emigrated, twenty or thirty 
years later, to the upper region on 
the Congo river, and there founded 



the kingdom of Ansiko, otherwise 
called Makoko, whose king ruled 
over thirteen kingdoms. ** Their 
food," says Rees' Cyclopedia, Art. 
Ansiko, ** is said to be human flesh, 
and human bodies are hung up for 
sale in their shambles. Conceiving 
that they have an absolute right to 
dispose of their slaves at pleasure, 
their prisoners of war are fattened, 
killed and eaten, or sold to butchers." 
Specimens of this cannibal race, 
from near the same region, have 
shown themselves within a very few 
years. The Cumbas, on invading 
the Capez, were pleased with the 
country, and resolved to settle there. 
They took possession of the most 
fertile spots, and cleared them of 
their inhabitants, by killing and eat- 
ing some, and selling others to the 
Portuguese, who stood ready to buy 
them. In 1678, that is, 163 years or 
more from its commencement, this 
war was still going on.* 
The trade in slaves received a new 



* These Giagas form one of the most horribly interesting: subjects for investigation, in 
all history. In Western Africa, they extended their ravages as far south as Bengiiela. 
Their career in that direction seems to have been arrested by the Great Desert, sparsely 
peopled by the Demaras and Namaquas, extending from Benguela to the Orange River, 
and presenting nothing to plunder. In 1586, the missionary Santos found them at war 
with the Portuguese settlements on the Zambeze. He describes their ravages, but with- 
out giving dates, along the eastern coast for a thousand miles northward to Melinda, 
where tliey were repulsed b^ the Portuguese. Antonio Fernandez, writing from Abys- 
sinia in 1609, mentions an irruption of the Galae, who are said to be the same people, 
though some dispute their identity. These Galae, " a savage nation, begotten ot devils, 
as the vulgar report," he informs us, issued from their forests and commenced their 
ravages a hundred years before the date of his letter; that is, about the time of the inva- 
sion of Sierra Leone by the Cumbas. We find no express mention of their cannibalism ; 
but in other respects they seem closely to resemble the Giagas. Thus we find them, 
from the commencement of the sixteenth century far into the seventeenth, ravaging the 
continent from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, and through thirty degrees of latitude. 
As to their original location, accounts differ. Some place it back of the northern part of 
Liberia. This was evidently one region from which they emigrated. Their migrations 
hence to Sierra Leone on the north, and Congo and Benguela on the south, are recorded 
facts. Here, under the name of Mani, Manez, or Monou, though comparatively few in 
numbers, they exercised a supremacy over and received tribute from the Quajos, the 
Folgias, and all the maritime tribes from Sierra Leone almost to Cape Palmas. East of 
Cape Palmas, their cannibalism and general ferocity marked the character of the people 
quite down to the coast, especially along what was called the Malegentes (Bad People) 
and Quaqua coasts. The testimony is conclusive, that the Cumbas who invaded Sierra 
Leone, and the Giagas of Ansiko and Benguela, were from this region. According to 
other accounts, their origin was in the region on the eastern slope of the continent, from 
the upper waters of the Nile and the borders of Abyssinia, extending southward across 
the equator. In most regions, they appeared merely as roving banditti, remaining in a 
country only long enough to reduce it to desolation. Every where the Giagas U)em- 
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impulse about this time, from the [J and his crew should be treated as 
demand for them in the Spanish ;** mortal enemies." Nothing daunted 
West Indies. They had been intro- ij by these threats, he sailed again the 
dured into those colonics, at least as ;; next year. He took a Portuguese 
early as 1503; and the trade was en- partner as a guide, and visited the 
conraged by edicts of Ferdinand V. j whole coast from the river Sestos Xo 
in 1511, and of Charles V. in 1515. ^ Benin. In 1554, Capt. John Lok, 
At the close of the century, this trade :< with three siiips, reached the coast 
was immense. Portuguese residents ^ at Cape Mosurado, sailed along it 
bought the slaves of the natives, or nearly or quite to Benin, and brought 
procured them otherwise, and sold home "certain black slaves," the 
them to Spanish traders, who carried | first, so Air as appears, ever brought 
them to the West Indies. j; to England. From this time. 

The Protestants of England and li voyages appear to have been made 
Holland felt little respect for the annually, and sometimes several in 
Pope's grant of all Western Africa to | a year, always in armed ships, and 
Porluiral; and even the French soon j, attended with more or less fighting 
learned to disregard it. ;' with the Portuguese, the natives, or 

The English took the lead. In, both. In 1504, David Carlet, al- 



1551, and nirain in 1552, Thomas 
Windham viisited the coast of Moroc- 



tempted to trade with the negroea 
near Elmina. The negroes, hired 



CO. The Portuguese threatened him, I and instructed by the Portuguese, 
that, if found again in those seas, he 1 first secured their confidence, and 



selves few, but had numerous followers', wlio were of the same ferocious character. 
Every where, except pcrlinps amonjj the Galae, they had the same practice of making 
scars on their faces hy way of ornament. Every where they practiced the same can- 
nibalism. On takirijj the city of Qiiiloa, a little south of Zanzibar, they butchered 
*• three tiiousand Moors, for future dainties, to eat at leisure." Every where their reli- 
gion was substantially the same, corisi>tinp; mainly in worshippinp: the devil when about 
to com.7)ence an expedition. They had vaiious names, some of which have been already 
mentioned. In the east, they were also called Mumbos, Zimbas, and Muzimbas. In 
the same repion,and the vicinity of Conu;o, they were also called Ja<js;es, Gapjas, Giachi, 
and it was said, called themselves A^ajrs. Compare, also, of teims still in use, the 
Gallas, a savas:«» people on the south of Abyssinia, who are doubtless the Galae of Fer- 
nandez ; the Golahs, formerly written Gilas, north east of Monrovia, in the Monou re- 
gion, of whose cotuipction with the (Jiau:as, however, there appears to be no other 
evidence; and the Mumho Junjbo, or ficiiiions devil, with w!iom the priests overawe 
the superstitious in the whole n\nion seuth of the Gainbia. Their (oliowers, in eastern 
Africa, were calle<l Callies ; hut p^rl.aps the word was used in its oriirinal Arabic sense, 
as meanins: infid«*ls. Nrar the ('oni^o, lluir followers were called Ansikos, and their 
principal chief, "the pjrcat Makoko," which some have mistaken for a national desijcna- 
tion. Here, also. Imhc was a tillc ofoflief amoiiixtlicm, while iu the east it was applied 
to the whole people. In Angola they were rnll»(i Gindae. Whether any traces of them 
still remain in Kn.^tern Alii'-n, or around Coiu'o and J]en;;nela, we are too ijjnorant of 
those regions to decide. In the n^icion of f.ihciia, tlier'^ can bo no doubt on the subject. 
American missionaiies at Cape I'alinas have sei'n i^.nd ronviT>ed with men from the 
interior, wlio a\o\v wil!M»ut hesitation iheir londi.iss for hum m lli sh, and Ih.eir habit of 
eatiri'.^ it. On ihe C:\v;i!!y river, tl.e eastern iMMinrhny of C.ipe i\ilmas, the cannibal 
r»*;it>n l)i';:;iiA' somm- twenty, tliiriy or f(Mtv miles Irom the eo.ist, and extends northward* 
in the rear of Liheii:i, inil< lie.it' ly. I'artlier ra-^f, it appioiiches and perhaps reaches the 
cr)ast. In tl'.is re-^ion, ])iisoneis of war and sometimes slaves are still slain for food. 
Id-re, too, slaves are saniliei'd at th«» r.ititlcution of a tn-aty, and trees are planted to 
mark Ihe spot and serve as records of the fact. Snch trees have been pointed out to 
our mis'^ionaries. by men who were present when they were planted. Compare, too, 
the human sacriftees of Ashantee and Dahomey, and the devil-worship of all Western 
Africa. Hut ulUer nil, were the Giapas one race of men, as cotemporary historians sup- 
posed ? Or were thev men of .i certain clmracter, then predominant ttirough nearly all 
Africa, south of the Cirrat Desert? 
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then betrayed Carlet, a merchant 
who accompanied him, and twelve of 
his crew, to the Portuguese, as 
prisoners. This mode of employ- 
ing the negroes now became a com- 
mon practice. In 1590, "about 42" 
Englishmen were taken or'slain and 
their goods seized by the Portuguese 
and negroes combined at Portudal 
and Joal, on the coast of the Jaloffs. 
Captains Rainolds and Dassel, wheo 
were there the next year, detected a 
similar conspiracy against them- 
selves, said by the chief conspirator 
to be authorized by the king of Por- 
tugal. In 1588, the African Com- 
pany was incorporated. 

The French, we have seen, profess 
to have been the first traders to the 
coast of Guinea, and to have always 
retained their post at the Senegal. 
Rainolds found, in 1591, that they 
had been there more than thirty years, 
and were in good repute. The Spani- 
ards, on the contrary, were detested ; 
and as for the Portuguese, " most of 
them were banished men, or fugitives 
from justice; men of the basest be- 
havior that he and the rest of the En- 
glish had ever seen of these nations." 
In 1578, the French were trading 
at Accra, on the Gold coast. The 
negroes in the vicinity, at the insti- 
gation of the Portuguese, destroyed 
tlie town. There was then a stand- 
ing offer, from the Portuguese to the 
negroes, of 100 crowns for a French- 
man's head. In 1582, the Portu- 
guese sunk a French ship, and made 
, slaves of all the crew who escaped a 
watery grave. 

There is no account of the Dutch 
on this coast, till the voyage of 
Barent Erickson in 1 595. The Por- 
tuguese offered to reward the negroes 



if they would kill or betray him. 
They also offered a reward of 100 
florins for the destruction of a Dutch 
ship. About the same time, a Dutch 
crew, with the exception of one or 
two men, was massacred at Cape 
Coast. Of another crew, three Dutch- 
men were betrayed by the negroes, 
and made slaves by the Portuguese 
at Elmina. In 1599, the negroes 
near Elmina, at the instigation of the 
Portuguese, inveigled five Dutchmen 
into their power, beheaded them, 
and in a few hours made drinking 
cups of their skulls. 

But the English and Dutch con- 
tinued to crowd in, and the Portu- 
guese, who, after such atrocities, 
could not coexist with them on the 
the same coast, were compelled to 
retire. In 1604, they were driven 
from all their factories in what is now 
Liberia. Instead of leaving the coun- 
try, however, they retreated inland, 
established themselves there, inter- 
married with the natives, and en- 
gaged in commerce between the more 
inland tribes and the traders on the 
coast ; making it a special object to 
prevent the produce of the interior 
from reaching the coast, except 
through their hands ; and for this 
purpose they obstructed all efforts of 
others to explore the country. They 
traded with the people on the Niger ; 
and one of their mulatto descendants 
told Villault, in 1 666, that they traded 
along that river as far as Benin.* 
Their posterity gradually became 
merged and lost among the negro 
population ; but the obstruction of 
intercourse with the interior became 
the settled policy of those tribes, and 
has done much to retard the growth 
of commerce in Liberia. 



* As the Niojer was then supposed by Europeans to flow westward and disembogue 
itself by the Senegal or Gambia, this statement was considered absurd ; btit since the 
discovery of the mouth of the Ni^;3r in Benin, there is reason to suppose if true. It 
ou»ht to have led to an earlier discovery of the true course and outlet of that long mys- 
terious river. 
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In other parts the Piirtii:?uese held The English had also their incor* 

putisessioii .some years longer. But porated company, and their private 

the r)iJtr;h took their fort at Elmina in traders. Of the character of the lat- 

1637, and thatat Axim in 1C12 ;aftei ter, we jfind no specification which 

which they were soon expelled from dales in this century. ]n 1721, there 

the (iold and Ivorv coasts. Before were about thirty of them settled on 

1660, tiiey had iriven place to the the '• starboard side " of the bay of 

Dutch at Cape Mount, and to the Sierra Leone. Atkins described them 

Enfriish at Sierra Leone. In 1621. as *' loose, private(rin|; blades, who, 

the English were tradini^ in t!ie iftliey cannot trade fairly with the 

(Janibia, and in 1661, built Jaiues ntiiivts, will rob. Of these/* he 

Eort near its mouth. Here al:^o the says, " .Tohn Leadstine, commonly 

Portujruese retired inland and minaled called *Old Cracker,' is reckoned 

with the natives. jNot manv vears the most thriving " This man, call- 

since, some of their descendants were ed Loadstone in .Johnson's ^History 

still to be found. of the Pirates,^^ had been an old bnc- 

The influence of the English, ' canicr, and kept two or three guns 

Dutch and French, on the character before his door, '^ to salute his friends 

of the natives, was in some respects the pirates when they put in there." 

difierent from that of the Porluifuese; Such, substantially, appears to have 

but whether it was on the whole any been the character of the English 



better, is a question of some difTiculty . ' 
Portugese writers assert that the 



'* private traders '' upon this coast 
from the beginning. Of the regular 



Dutch gained the favor of the negroes I traders, En^flish and Dutch, a part, 
by teaching them drunkenness and and only a part, seem to have been 
other vices ; that they became abso- comparatively decent, 
lute pirates, and siezed and held ' The influence of the pirates on 
several places on the coast, to which this coast deserves a distinct consid- 
they had no right but that of the , eration. 

strongest. They appeared there occasionally. 

The Dutch trade was, by law, ex- ! as early as the year 1600, and seenn 
clusively in the hands of an incorpo- , to have increased with the increase 
rated company, having autliority to of commerce. For some years, the 
seize and confiscate to its own use, j piratically disposed, appear to have 
the vessels and cargoes of private ; found scope for the indulgence of 
traders found on the coast. These ' their propensities, among the bucca- 
private traders, or interlopers, as niers of the West Indies. But after 
they were called, were fre(nienlly j the partial breaking up of the bacca- 
seized by stratagem by the Dutch niers in 1688, and still more after 
garrisons on the coast, and treated | their suppression in 1697, they 
with great severity. But they pro- spread themselves over the whole 
vided themselves with fast sailing e.xtiuit of the Atlantic and Indian 
Hhips, went w(;ll arm<ul and manned, oceans. The coast of Guinea was 
and generally foutrlit to tin; last man, :, one of their principal haunts, and 
rathcT than be taken by the Com- . Sierra Leone a favorite resort. They 
pany's forces. Captain Phillips, in ; not only plundered at sea, but bold- 
161)3, found moie than a dozen of I ly entered any port where the people^ 
these interlop(Ts on the coast, and ' whether native or European, were 
had seen' four or five of them at a not strong enough to resist thenit 
tini(^ lying before Klmina castle for a I' and traded there on their own tenns. 
week together, trading, as it were, in i' In 1603, Phillips found that the 
defiance of it. ' governor of Porto Pray a made it a 
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nile never to go on board any ship 
in the harbor, lest it shouhl prove to 
be a pirate, and he should be detain- 
ed till he had furnished a supply of 
provisions, for which he would be 
paid by a bill of exchange on some 
imaginary person in London. Avery, 
commonly known as *' Long Ben," 
had thus extorted supplies from the 
governor of St. Thomas, and paid 
him by a bill on ** the pump at Aid- 
gate." At Cape Mesurado, Phillips 
found a Scotchman, of the crew of 
Herbert the pirate. The crew had 
quarrelled, all the rest were killed or 
afterwards died of their wounds, he 
ran the brigantine ashore near the 
Cape, and had since been living 
among the natives. Capt. Snelgrave 
arrived at Sierra Leone, April 1, 
1719. He found three pirates in the 
harbor; Cocklyn,Le Bouse and Da- 
vis. They had lately taken ten 
English vessels. His first mate, 
Jones, betrayed him into their hands. 
He had with him a royal proclama- 
tion, offering pardon to all English 
pirates who should surrender them- 
selves on or before the first of July. 
An old buccanier tore it in pieces. 
They took Snelgrave's vessel for 
their own use, leaving an inferior one 
for him, and left the bay about the 
29th of the month. Afterwards, he 
tells us, that more than a hundred 
vessels fell into the hands of these 
pirates on the coast of Guinea, and 
some of the gang did immense dam- 
age in the West Indies. A few days 
after sailing, Davis took the Princess, 
of London, plundered her and let her 
go ; but her second mate, Roberts, 
joined him. He landed at Prince's 
Island, where the Portuguese gov- 
ernor at first favored them, for the 
sake of their trade, but finally assas- 
sinated Davis. The crew then chose 
Roberts for their captain, whose ex- 
ploits were still more atrocious. 

The same year, England, the pi- 
rate, took an English vessel near 



Sierra Leone, murdered the captain, 
Skinner, and gave her to Howell 
Harris, who, after trial and acquittal, 
obtained command of a merchant 
sloop and turned pirate. Having had 
** pretty good success '' for a while, 
he attacked St. Jago, in the Cape 
Verde Islands, but was repulsed. 
He then took, plundered and des- 
troyed, the English fort, St. James, 
at the mouth of the Gambia. The 
fort appears to have been partially re- 
built immediately. In 1721, the Af- 
rican Company sent out the Gambra 
Castle, Capt. Russel, with a com- 
pany of soldiers under Maj. Massey, 
to strengthen it. The new governor, 
Whitney, had just arrived. Massey, 
with the assistance of Lowther, second 
mate, seized both the fort and the 
ship ; and after cruising a while as a 
pirate, went home, brought on his 
own trial, and was hanged. 

In 1721, Roberts, before mention- 
ed, had become so formidable as to 
attract the notice of the English go- 
vernment. Two ships of 50 guns 
each were sent out to capture him. 
Atkins, surgeon of the squadron, has 
given an account of the cruise. At 
Elmina, in January, they found that 
Roberts had " made a bold sweep " 
in August, had taken a vessel a few 
leagues from that place, and had 
" committed great cruelties." His 
three ships were well manned, ^ sea- 
men every where entering with them ; 
and when they refused, it was oftener 
through fear, than any detestation of 
the practice." This shows what was 
then the general character of English 
seamen in that region, and what in- 
fluence they must have exerted on 
the natives. January 1 5, they reach- 
ed Whidah. The pirates had just 
plundered and ransomed eleven ships, 
and been gone twenty-four hours. 
They followed on to the south, and 
by the 12 th of February, took all three 
of their ships ; the crew of the last 
having abandoned it and fled. They 
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found on board about 300 English- i! ness. Perfectly versed in all the 
men, 60 or 70 stout negroes, great vices of civilization, restrained by no 
plenty of trade goods, and eight or moral principle, by no feeling of hu- 
ten thousand pounds of gold dust, i manity, by no sense of shame, tliey 
The trial of these pirates occupied ;, landed whenever and almost where- 
the court at Cape Coast Castle twen- :, ever they pleased upon the whole 
ty-six days ; 52 were executed there, ; coast, with forces which it would 
74 acquitted, 20 condemned to sor- .,, have been madness to resist, and 
vitude, and 17 sent to the Marshal- compelled the inhabitants, whether 
sea. I| negro, European or mixed, to be- 

The next year, Capt. Geo. Roberts . come the partners of their revels, the 
was taken by three pirates, of whom ;; accomplices or dupes of their du- 
Edmund Loe was the chief, at the ■ plicity, or the victims of their vio- 
Cape Verde Islands. While there, j lence. This, added to all the other 
after Loe had gone, he fell in with ; malign influences at work upon the 
Charles Franklin,^ who had been ;! coast, gave such an education in evil, 
taken some time before by Bartholo- | as probably was never inflicted on 
mew Roberts, a pirate, had escaped ! any other portion of the human race, 
from him at Sierra Leone, and taken '•■ A" few statements of cotemporary 
refuge among the negroes in the in- i: writers may place this matter in a 
terior. jj still clearer light. We will confine 

The pirates seem generally to have ' our remarks to what is now Liberia 
been content with trading at Sierra ■ and its vicinity, where this tempest 
Leone, without plundering the peo- 1, of evil seems to have fallen with 
pie ; though Roberts took the place !' special fury, 

in 1720. They afterwards took per- 1 Even in the days of Portuguese 
manent possession of ilie flrst bay j ascendency, the Mesurado river was 
below the Cape, and occupied it for j called the Rio Duro, on account of 
seven years or more, till broken up i the cruelty of the people. 
by an expedition from France in ! Dapper, a Dutch writer, whose 
1730. Hence the place was called description of Africa was published 
"Pirate's Bay," and was so named about the year 1670, says of the 
on British charts. ll Quojas, who were predominant from 

The moral influence of such a con- 1 Sierra Leone to the Rio Sestos, that 
centration of piracy upon the roast ; both sexes were extremely licentious, 
for nearly half a century, cannot be they were great thieves, and much 
doubtful. The character of pirates, addicted to witchcraft, in practising 
we know, has always been made up which they ujjfd real poisons. On 
of remorseless ferocity, uiiscrnpulous ■ t!ir dratli of a chief, it was their 
rapacity, and unbridied liccnlioiis- ;. practice lo strangle <me or two fe- 

* This rn^o is inoiitionrd cl»i«M]v O^r tli«' snko of iiitroilnrinir a iioto. — Franklin savs 
that ** tlu'so iuhmliT-; l.avc a ri(»ti()n tliut the IJakkur.MK [wliitr.-] Iiavo a new world, whore 
they intcrul to rt'>!il«*, which i«i iiir)ncci\MbIy h'li'^r truin the oM ; hut that there wanta 
so imirh to hn i\o]ui to il, tliat it will h»? inatiy a:ro«* h-'foi-.i if f.ui Iw made fit for thoir re- 
ccpti<wi ; that they porul all th" most valii;i!»lt» tliin^-J from thoir old world thiliior, the 
labor of whirh is carried on hv tin: nf"'riM."« thi'V yi'ariv takf out of (luirK-a ; that all those 
l)Iacks must work and skive \ cry liunl. v.iiliout any iri1«'nnis>ion oi redemption, until 
the new world is rum])]«>ti]y iittfd u]) in a very l)eautitul n<anner, and tlie Bakkaraus 
am all settled tlion*. IJat wlien that is dorte, luivinc: no faitln-r service for the black<(, 
thov will SPinl them home to inhabit this world, without rver ])eini: molestrd more by the 
whitfji, who will never come h* re ai,'ain. This happy time ttiey earnesily wish for." 

Such was Franklin's statement to Uob^;r(s in 1722, nublislicd in London in 1726, and 
now transcribed fiom a cojiy print«<i in 174j. Is not Hatkarau about ready lo spare them ? 
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male slaves, to bury w ith him. From 
the Sesios to Cape Palmas, the peo- 
ple were much the same, but still 
more adroit at theft, and more addict- 
ed to witchcraft and devil-worship. 

Barbot,agent general of the French 
African Company, was on the coast 
much of the time from 1680 to 1701. 
He says that the English had form- 
erly a settlement at Sangwin, but 
abandoned it because of the ill tem- 
per of the blacks. At Bottowa, they 
are dexterous thieves, and ought to 
be well looked to in dealing with 
them. 

Phillips,* in 1693, at Grand Ses- 
ters, thought it unsafe to go up the 
river eight miles to visit king Peter, 
hearing that the natives were very 
treacherous and bloody. The peo- 
ple whom he saw were surly, and 
looked like villains. Though his 
ship carried 36 guns, on learning the 
temper of the people, he immediately 
cleared for action and left the river. 

Snoek was at Cape Mesurado in 
1701. Only one negro came on 
board, and he saw but a few on shore. 
Two English ships had two months 
before ravaged their country, destroy- 
ed their canoes, plundered their 
houses, and carried off some of their 
people. 

Bosman was on the coast about 
the same time. His description of 
Guinea, written in Dutch and trans- 
lated into several languages, is one 1 



of the best extant. " The negroes,'* 
he says, "are all, without exception, 
crafty, villainous, and fraudulent, and 
veiy seldom to be trusted ; being 
sure to slip no opportunity of cheat- 
ing a European, nor indeed one an- 
other." The mulattoes, he says, are 
" a parcel of profligate villains, nei- 
ther true to the negroes Hor us ; nor 
indeed dare they trust one another ; 
so that you rarely see them agree to- 
gether. Whatever is in its own na- 
ture worst in the Europeans and ne- 
groes, is united in them." At some 
place, probably beyond CapePalmas, 
he saw eleven human sacrifices at 
one funeral. 

Marchais was at Cape Mesurado 
in 1724. He says that the English, 
Dutch and Portuguese writers all 
unite in representing the natives 
there as faithless, cunning, revenge- 
ful and cruel to the last degree ; and 
he assents to the description. He 
adds, that " formerly they offered hu- 
man sacrifices ; but this custom has 
ceased since they found the profit of 
selling their prisoners of war to for- 
eigners." He gives a map of the 
Cape, and the plan of a proposed 
fort on its summit ; and thinks it 
might yield 1,500 or 2,000 slaves 
annually, besides a large amount of 
ivory. 

At the river Sestos, Marchias wit- 
nessed a negro funeral. *' The cap- 
tain or chief of a village dying of a 



♦ Phillips sailed in the employment of the English African Company, and was evi- 
dently one of the most humane, conscientious and intelligent voyagers to that coast. He 
found the people of the Quaqua coast, a little beyond Cape Palmas, to be cannibals, as 
most who visited them also testify. At Secondee, Johnson, the English factor, had been 
surprised in the night, cut in pieces, and his goods plundered by the negroes, at the in- 
stigation of the Dutch. At Whidsdi, Phillips bought for his two ships, 1,300 slaves. 
Twelve of them wilfully drowned themselves, and others starved themselves to death. 
He was advised to cut off the legs and arms of a few, to terrify the rest, as other captains 
bad done ; but he could not think of treating^ with such barbarity, poor creatures, who, 
being equally the work of God's hands, are doubtless as dear to Him as the whites. He 
saw the bodies of several eaten by the sharks which followed his ship. On arriving at 
Barbadoes, the ship under his immediate command, had lost " 14 men and 320 negroes." 
On each dead negro, the African Company lost £ 10, and the ship lost the freight, £ 10 
lOs. He delivered alive 372, who sold, on an average, at about £19. Such was the 
slave trade, in its least horrible aspect, in 1693. 
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hard drinking bout of brandy, the jj Smith was sent out by the African 
cries of his wives immediately spread ;; Company to survey the coast, in 
the news through the town. All the ! 1726. At Gallinas, in December, 
women ran there and howled like he found Benjamin Cross, whom the 
furies. The favorite wife distin- . natives had seized and kept three 
guished herself by her grief, and not months, in reprisal for some of their 
without cause." She was watched people, who had been seized by the 
by the other women, to prevent her English. Such seizures, he says, 
escape. The marbut, or priest, ex- ' were loo often practiced by Bristol 
amined the body,and pronounced the and Liverpool ships. Cross was 
death natural — notthooflVctofwitcli- ransomed for about .€50. At Cape 
craft. Then followed washing the Mount, he found the natives cautious 
bfuly, and carrying it in procession of intercourse, for fear of being* 
through the village, with tearing of seized. At Cape Mesurado. in Jan- 
the hair, howlinsr* and other frantic uarv, 1727, he saw manv of the na- 
expressions of grid'. ** During this, tivcs, but not liking to venture on 
the marl)Ut made a grave, deep and shore, had no discourse with them, 
largo enoujih to lioM two bodice. In 17IU\ Snelgrave, whohad been 
lie also stripped and skinned a goat, captured by pirates nine years be- 
The pluck served to make a ragout, fore, was again on the coast. There 
t>f whicli he ai\d the assistants ate. was then not a single European fac- 
ile also caused the favorite wife to lory on the whole Wimlward Coast* 
eat sonu> ; who hail no great inclina- and Europeans were " shy of trust- 
tion to taste it, knowing it was to be ing themselves on shore, the natives 
lier last. She ate some, however ; being very barbarous and uncivil- 
and durinir the n^past, the body of ized." lie never met a while man 
the uoat was divided in small pieces, who durst venture himsell' up the 
broiled and eaten. The lamcntaiions coiintry. IL^ nicniions ih'"* >uspicion» 
began again; and when the marSm :v.ui re von ireful iVii in jts oi" the natives^ 
thought it was time to end the cere- occasioned by seizing ihem for slaves, 
monv, he took the favorite witV !>v as a cause of the dan<:er. He, loo, 
the arms, and delivered her to two wi messed hi: man sncritices. 
stout negroes. These, sci/inij her Such was ihe characier of what is 
roughly, tied her hands and tVet be- now Liberia, M'ler 2t^S years of in- 
hind her, and laying her on her back, tcrcourse wiih slave traders and pi- 
placed a piece of woihI on her br» nst. rate.-. 

Then, holding each other with their M or. :i while, nations were treating 

hands on their shoulders, ilioy stani]'»- wi'.h each oil'i r lor ihe ex:en<ion of 

od with their toet on the piooo of r-.o slr.vo t-.-viio. The Genoese at 

woihI, till they had bniken the wo- :irsi had the '.uivileire of tumishin^ 

man^s bn^ast. Havmg thus at least iho Spanish colonics wiih negro 

half despatched her, they threw hcv slaves. The French noxt obtained 

into the grave, with the remainder of i:, and kept it till, aooordinj lo Span- 

the gt-^at, easting her husband*s bo«iy is!i o'V.oi.d rcTurns, it had yielded 

over her, and Itllmjf up the ijrne tlicm $204,000,000. In 17 i 3, the 

with e.nrth and stones. Imniediatelv, lUuisit ^rovtrnmem, bv the famous 

the cries ceasiuji. a OjUick silence sue- Vssiouro tro..:v, secured it ibr the 

ect>ded the noise, and cverv one n*- Sou;h Sea Companv lor ihirtv vears. 

tired home as quietlv as if no thin •: Ir. 17:^'.^ Spain wns dtsiro;:? :o take 

had happened." iho business into her o^^n hands, and 
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England sold out the remaining four 
years for j^ 100,000, to be paid in 
London in three months.* 

From this time to 1791, when the 
British Parliament began to collect 
testimony concerning the slave trade, 
there seems to have been no impor- 
tant change in the influences opera- 
ting on the coast, or in the character 
of its inhabitants. The collection 
and publication of testimony was con- 
tinued till the passage, in 1807, of 
the act abolishing the trade. From 
this testimony, it appeared that nearly 
all the masters of English ships en- 
gaged in that trade, were of the most 
abandoned character, none too good 
to be pirates. Their cruelty to their 
own men was so excessive and so 
notorious, that crews could never be 
obtained without great difficulty, and 
seldom without fraud. Exciting the 
native tribes to make war on each 
other for the purpose of obtaining 
slaves, was a common practice. The 
Windward Coast, especially, was 
fast becoming depopulated. The 
Bassa cotmtry, and that on the M esu- 
rado and Junk rivers, were particu- 
larly mentioned, as regions which 
had sufllered in these wars ; where 
the witnesses had seen the ruins of 
villages, lately surprised and burned 
in the night, and rice fields unhar- 
vested, because their owners had 
been seized and sold. On other 
parts of the coast, the slaves were 
collected, and kept for embarkation, 
in factories ; but on the Windward 
Coast, " every tree was a factory," 
and when the negroes had any thing 
to sell, they signified it by kindling 
a fire. Here, also, was the princi- 
pal scene of " panyaring ; " that is, 
of enticing a negro into a canoe, or 
other defenceless situation, and then 
seizing him. The extent of this 



practice may be inferred from the 
fact, that it had a name by which it 
was universally known. A negro 
was hired to panyar afine girl, whom 
an English captain desired to possess. 
A few days after, he was panyared 
himself, and sold to the same captain. 
"What!" he exclaimed, "buy me, 
a great trader ? " " Yes," was the 
reply, " we will buy any of you, if 
any body will sell you.'' It was 
given in evidence, that business could 
not be transacted, if the buyer were 
to inquire into the title of those from 
whom he bought. Piracy, too, added 
its horrors whenever the state of the 
world permitted, and, as we shall 
have occasion to show, was rampant 
when Liberia was founded. 

Factories, however, were gradually 
re-established and fortified ; but not 
till the slave trade had nearly depop- 
ulated the coast, and thus diminished 
the danger. Two British subjects, 
Bostock and McQuinn, had one at 
Cape Mesurado. In June, 1813, 
His Majesty's ship Thais sent forty 
men on shore, who, after a battle in 
which one of their number was kill- 
ed, entered the factory and captured 
its owners. French, and especially 
Spanish factories, had become nu- 
merous. 

A large proportion, both of the 
slave ships and factories, were pirati- 
cal. By the laws of several nations, 
the trade was prohibited, and ships 
engaged in it liable to capture. 
They therefore prepared to defend 
themselves. The general peace 
which followed the downfall of Na- 
poleon, left many privateers and 
their crews out of employment, and 
they engaged at once in piracy and 
the slave trade. In 1818, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh communicated to the ambas- 
sadors of the leading powers of Eu- 



* Rees* Cyclopedia, Art. Assiento. The statement may be slightly inaccurate. The 
treaty, or «* convention," with Spain in 1739, stipulated for the payment of £95,000, and 
the settlement of certain other claims, the amount of which was still to be ascertained. 
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rope, a list of eighteen armed slavers '- slight culture which obtains among 
lately on the coast, of five vessels the natives of this country. But the 
taken and destroyed by them, and of population has been wasted by the 
several battles with others ; and these rage for trading in slaves, with which 
were mentioned only as specimens, the constant presence of slaving ves- 

The natives, notwithstanding the sels and the introduction of foreign 
evils which the slave trade inflicted luxuries have inspired them. The 
upon them, were infatuated with it. south bank of this river, and all tlie 
In 1821, the agents of the Coloniza- intervening country between it and 
tion Society attempted to purchase a the Mesurado, have been, from this 
tract for their first settlement at cause, nearly desolated of inhabitants. 
Grand Bassa. The only obstacle A few detached and solitary planta- 
was, the refusal of the people to make tions, scattered at long intervals 
any concession towards an abandon- through the tract, just serve to in- 
ment of that tralFic. In December terrupt the silence and relieve the 
of that year, a contract wiih tliat in- gloom which reigns over tlie whole 
dispensable condition was made for rcirion." 

Cape Mesurado. The first colonists The moral desolation, he found to 
took possession, January 7,1822. be still more complete. He writes; 
In November of the same year, and , **Tlie two slavins: stations of Cape 
again in December, the natives at- Mount and Cape Mer^urado have, for 
tacked tlic colony in great numbers, .-several ages, desolated, of every 
and with an obstinate determination thing valuable, tlie intervening very 
to exterminate the settlers, and renew fertile and beautiful tract of country, 
tlie trade at that accustomed spot. , The forests have remained untouch- 
In April and jMay, 1823, Mr. Ash- ed, all moral virtue has been extin- 
mun, governor of the colony, went guishcd in the ptople, and their in- 
on business along the coast about 1.3t) dustry ariniliilaled, by this one ruin- 
mihis, to Settra Kroo. "One centu- ous cauj-'C." **Polvi:aniv and do- 
ry ^ff^V 1*<' remarks, "a great part of mcstic slavery, it is well known, are 
this line of coast was populous, r.s universal as tlie scanty means of 
cleared of trees, and und(?r cultiva- the peoj)le will permit. Andalicen- 
tion. It is now covered with a dense tiousntss of ])ractice which none— 
and almost continuous forest, 'i'his not the worst part of any civilized 
is almost wholly a second irrowlh; community on eiirili — can parallel, 
commonly disiinguihh-.'d from the i:ives a hellish consummation to the 
original by the profusion of brani- friirlilful deformity im|)arted by sin 
bles and brushwood, which abounds ' to the moral aspect of these tribes." 
amongst the larger trees, and renders , " The emigrants, from the hour of 
the woods entirely impervious, even '. their arrival in Africa, are acted upon 
to the natives, until paths are opened : by the vitiating example of the na- 
by the bill-hook." l| tives of this country. The amount 

In May, 1825, Mr. Ashmun pur- ' and ellocts of this influence, I fear, 
chased for the colony, a fine tract on I are generally and egregiously under- 
the St. Paul's. Of this he says :, rated. It is not known to every one, 
"Along this beautiful river were for- j| how little diflerence can be per- 
merly scattered, in Africa's better J ceived in the measure of intellect pos* 
days, innumerable native hamlets ; '! sessed by an ignorant rustic from the 
and till within the last twenty years, ii United States, and a sprightly native 
nearly the whole river-board, for one jj of the coast. It may not be easily 
or two miles back, was under that J credited, but the fact certainly iSf 
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that the advantage is, oftenest, on the 
iside of the latter. The sameness of 
color, and the correspondinj^ char- 
acteristics to be expected in different 
portions of the same race, give to the 
example of the natives a power and 
influence over the colonists, as ex- 
tensive as it is corrupting. For it 
must not be suppressed, however the 
the fact may be at variance with the 
first impressions from which most 
African journalists have allowed 
themselves to sketch the character 
of the natives, that it is vicious and 
contaminating in the last degree. I 
have often expressed my doubt, 
whether the simple idea of moral 
justice, as we conceive it from the 
early dawn of reason, has a place in 
the thoughts of a pagan African. As 
a principle of practical morality, T 
am sure that no such sentiment ob- 
tains in the breast of five Africans 
within my acquaintance. A selfish- 
ness which prostrates every consid- 
eration of another's good ; a hibit of 
dishonest dealing, of which nothing 
short of unceasing, untiring vigilance 
can avert the consequences ; an un- 
limited indulgence of the appetites ; 
and the labored excitement*, and un- 
bounded gratification of lust the most 
unbridled and beastly — these are the 
ingredients of the African character. 
And however revolting, however, on 
occasion, concealed by an assumed 
decency of demeanor ; such is the 
common character of all." 

This last extract was dated May 
20, 1827, when Mr. Ashmun had 
been nearly five years in Africa, and 
in the most favorable circumstances 
for learning the truth. 

And this horrid work was still 
going on. In August, 1823, Mr. 
Ashmun wrote : — ** I wish to afford 
the Board a full view of our situation. 



and of the African character. The 
following incident I relate, not for its 
singularity, for similar events take 
place, perhaps, every month in the 
year ; but because it has fallen under 
my own observation, and I can vouch 
for its authenticity. King Boatswain 
received a quantity of goods in trade 
from a French slaver, for which he 
stipulated to pay young slaves. He 
makes it a point of honor to be punc- 
tual to his engagements. The time 
was at htnd when he expected the 
return of the slaver. He had not the 
slaves. Looking round on the peace- 
able tribes about him, for her victims, 
he singled out the Queahs, a small 
agricultural and trading people, of 
most inoffensive character. His 
warriors were skillfully distributed 
to the different hamlets, and making 
a simultaneous assault on the sleep- 
ing occupants, in the dead of night, 
accomplished, without difficulty or 
resistance, the annihilation, with the 
exception of a few towns* of the 
whole tribe. Every adult man and 
woman was murdered ; very young 
children generally shared the fate of 
their parents ; the boys and girls 
alone were reserved to pay the 
Frenchman.'' 

King Boatswain was not such an 
untaught barbarian as some may sup- 
pose. He began life without heredi- 
tary rank, served in the British Navy 
till he attained the rank of boatswain, 
and gradually arose among his own 
people by his superior intelligence 
and force of character. In Septem- 
ber, 1824, he seized 86 more of the 
Queahs. 

In August, 1825, the Clarida, a 
Spanish slaver connected with the 
factory at Digby, a little north of the 
St. Paul's, plundered an English 
brig at anchor in Monrovia harbor. 



* Of this, in respect to both sexes, we might have produced disgusting testimony 
more than a century old, relating especially to this part of the coast. In this, as in other 
things, their character had evidently undergone no essential change. 

6 
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Mr. AshiDun, with twenty-two vol- ' enterprises to this country ; in which, 
unteers, and the captain of tiie brig on their arrival, the trade is either 
with about an equal force, broke up forgotten entirely, or attended to as a 
the factory and released the slaves mere secondary object, well suited 
confined in it. A French and a to conceal, from cruisers they may 
Spanish factory, both within five fall in with, their real objecL 
miles of Monrovia, uniting their in- Scarcely an American trading vessel 
terests with the Clarida, were soon has for the last twelve months been 
after broken up, and their slaves re- on this coast, as low as six degrees 
leased. The French factory had north, wiiliout suffering either insult 
kidnapped, or purchased of kidnap- or plunder from these Spaniards." 
pers, some of the colonists, and at- Tlie batteries for the protection of 
templed to hold ihcm as slaves. Monrovia harbor were immediately 

In 1820, the Minerva, a Spanish strengthened, the Trade town combi- 
slaver, connected with some or all of nation was of short continuance, and 
the three factories at Trade town, the growtli of the Colony soon 
had committed piracy on several changed the character, both of the 
American and otlier vcs^scls, and ob- coast and its visiters, 
tained possession of several of the ■ Would the non-resistance policy of 
colonists. At the sugirestion of Mr. William Penn have succeeded better ? 
Ashmun, she was captured by the It has been tried. The Pennsylvania 
Dragon, a French brig of war, and Colonization Society commenced an 
condemned at Goree. Tlie factories unarmed settlement at Bassa CoTe, 
at Trade town bought eight of the ■ about the end of the year 1834. 
colonists, who had been ** panyarcd,"' King Joe Harris sold them land to 
and refused to deliver them up on de- settle "upon, and professed to be their 
mand. hi April, IMr. Ashmun, as- i cordial friend. In a few months, a 
sisted by two (^)luinl)ian armed ves- , slaver arrived. Harris had slaves 
sels, landed, broke up the factoriew, for sale ; but the slaver would not 
and released the slaves. The na- t rath* so near a settlement of Ameri- 
tivca under King West, then rosr in • cans. This finished the temptation 
defence of the slavers, and made it which Harris had already begun to 
necessary to burn Trade town. The i| h'cl. He fell upon the settlement in 
Colonial government then publicly '| the dead of night, killed about twenty 
prohibited the trachi on the whole of the colonists, and while the 



line of coast, over which it uHsiiined inainder fied to save their lives, plun* 
a qualified jurisdiction from ('ape dered their houses. A siufifular fact 



shows that he was not only fully and 
iiiiinitely acquainted with their peace- 



Mount to Trade town. In .Inly, a 
combination to rcNtorii Tradr town 

was formed by several pmtticdl vr« , ful eliarncter, but that he was en- 
sels and native rliiefs. .Inly 'H, tin* , cnuratted by it to make the attack. 
brig John, of Portland, inid HchonuiM' nrntni' (j),* colonists owned a musket. 
Bona, of lialtiiiioie, iil iiitclioi in miil itnotlier sometimes borrowed it; 
Monrovia harbor, were pliiiidi'infl by no ilmt Harris could not know in 
a piratical brig of iwelvn ^iiim, wlihli I wliii h of their houses it might then 
then proceeded to (iidliiiiif Mild liioli , IntpptHi to be. He therefore re^ 
in TitM) slaveN. ,| IiumiimI liom attacking oiihor of those 

** Tlie Hliivn tritdn,^* Ml. AnliitiiMi ,| lioimr* 
wrotu about iliiH tiiiitt, ** In iliii |iii<l«>«i ' Wiuild ptiielv missionary estab* 
nndfir which tupiin«Ui< <MMiaiMMil<i | h^liiiinntii be luoro sci^uref Thia 
lire fitli'd out I'Vitiy wtmU hi»iM IIm 'I 'iIihi h.tn bren tried. The Methodist 
vaiia, and drapciiidofia nillaiid Im < •jIhImui ni llcddiuj^ton, on the south 
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bank of the St. Paul's, about 20 
miles from Monrovia, was of that 
character. Gatumba, king of those 
lately known here as Mendians, and 
whose strong hold was about two 
days' march north-east from Monro- 
via, had in his employ, Goterah, a 
cannibal warrior from the interior, 
who, with his band of mercenary 
desperadoes, had desolated many na- 
tive towns, and taken hosts of slaves 
for his employer to sell. He was 
evidently a remnant of the Gir.gas. 
One night in 1 84 1 , he made an at- 
tack on Ileddington. His threats, 
to plunder the mission property, take 
the children in school for slaves, and 
eat the missionary, had been reported 
at Heddington, and arms had been 
procured for defence. After an ob- 
stinate contest, Goterah was shot 
while rushing, sword in hand, into 
the mission-house. His followers 
were soon seized with a panic,.and fled. 
Among the camp equipage which 
they left, was a kettle, which Goterah 
had brought with him, to boil the 
missionary in for his breakfast. 

The experiment was tried a^ain. 
The Episcopal missionaries at Cape 
Palmas imagined that the peace and 



Mr. Appleby at Rockbokah. To 
guard against exposure Ind enrich 
themselves, the chiefs entered into a 
conspiracy to kill tlie missionaries 
and plunder their premises. The 
missionaries, being aware of the de- 
sign, were on their guard, and its 
execution was deferred to a more 
convenient opportunity, and, as Mr. 
Appleby- supposed, was at length 
abandoned. Meanwhile, Mr. Minor 
died. The natives within the colo- 
nial territory agreed to force the colo- 
nists to pay higher prices for provi- 
sions, and prepared for war. Early 
in December, 1843, Mr. Payne, at 
j Half Cavally, finding himself sur- 
rounded by armed natives, from 
whom his life an^ the lives of his 
family were in danger, sent to Cape 
Palmas for rescue. When his mes- 
senger arrived, the United States 
squadron had just come in sight. A 
vessel was immediately sent for his 
relief. A force was landed, he ^nd 
his family were escorted to the shore, 
taken on board and conveyed to Cape 
Palmas. On proceeding eastward, 
to punish the murderers of the crew 
of the Mary Carver, the squadron 
took oflfMr. Applebly from his dan- 



safety in which they had been able '! gerous position at Rockbokah. The 
to live and labor for several years, |j presence of the squadron soon in- 



were in no degree owing to colo 
nial protection; and they resolved to 
act accordingly. They commenced 
a station at Half Cavally, abou^ 13 
miles east of the Cape, among the 
natives, but within the territory of 
the colony; another at Rockbokah, 
about eight miles farther east, and 
beyond the limits of the colonial ter- 
ritory ; and another at Taboo, some 
17 miles beyond Rockbokah. In 
1842, some of the natives near these 
last named stations seized the schoon- 
er Mary Carver, of Salem, mur- 
dered the captain and crew, and 
plundered the vessel. The perpe- 
trators of this outrage soon become 
known to Mr. Minor at Taboo, and 



diiced the natives to make peace with 
the colony; but for several weeks it 
was supposed that the Cavally station 
could never be safely resumed. The 
school at Rockbokah is still continued, 
under a native teacher, and perhaps 
Mr. Appleby may yet return to it, as 
the natives think that his presence will 
be, in some degree, a pledge of peace. 
We may then consider it as proved 
by facts of the plainest significancy, 
that up to the commencement of this 
present year, 1844, unarmed men, 
whether colonists or missionaries, 
white or black, native or immigrant, 
could not live safely in that part of 
the world without colonial pro- 
tection. 



(To be continued) 
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(£ 1 n i 5 a 1 1 n . 
Why will not others **qo and do 



likewise" for the cause of colo- 
nization ? 

The following extract of a letter 
from aa esteemed minister of the 
gospel, and a pastor in the interior of 
the State, accompanied by a collec- 
tion from the people of his charge in 



than you imagine, and perhaps make 
more than you find. In some placer 
where you have been, I have reason 
to know the effect has been most 
' salutary. We ought to have county 
' organizations, to rally the friends of 
I the cause and to concentrate their ef- 
forts. What the public mind needs^ 
is light, and if one-half of the funds 



behalf of the Colonization Society, ; of the Society were expended in dif- 
exhibits the spirit which we so de- 
voutly desire to sec pervading all our • 
churches, and the great community. | 

'*Dbar Sir: — We made our ef- i 



fusing information, it would occasion 
no loss to the cause.'' 

We are fully aware of the justness 
and pertinency of some of the le- 



fort for the Colonization Society a j marks of our valued correspondent, 
few Sabbaths ago, and the result is :> This righteous and blessed cause hss 
hereby transmitted. It is the want '! indeed retired or withdrawn too mneh 
of means, not of a disposition, that from the field. But if every pastor 
has prevented our doing more.'* . had had the zeal and moral coursge 
(The contribution was, relatively, a ' of our worthy correspondent, colo- 
very liberal one.) ** I have rarely nization would not have been so lit- 
ftiUmoro tlie wantof amintoramine tie before the public as it is now. 
to go to than when tlie claims of The withdrawal has not been alio^ 
that Society have been before me. gcther voluntary. It has been cap- 
There are many fast friends of the ikd from many pulpits in this Stste; 
cause in this region, and there would in some cases, as a well-meant, thongli 
be many more, if its merits could be we think mistaken^ peace-offertjmg^ 
properly represented. It sutfers by ' to a spirit that has not been appeased 
reason of having withdrawn so much or satisfied by the sacrifice; and im 
from the field. Mutual confidence * others, it has been left out througii 
between die Society and the public the combined infiuence of apathy 
has in tliis way been weakened. ; and of groundless fears of disastrous 
Each has felt itself deserted by the agitation. 

other, and an impression has been ' We believe that if *Mhe merits'* of 
too common « that the cause has been this cause could be properly reprs-> 
ffiven up even by its friends, as not sen ted to pastors, and they weie 
justifying the expectations formerly - really in possession of the (sdi 
entertainetl of it. Its enemies have '\ which characterize its present condi- 
been numerous and noisy, and as ' tion and prospects* it would be wsl- 
there has been no advocate on the corned again to their pulpits as "ruik* 
ground to support its claims, the ing/* in the language of the lameatsd 
charges brought against it have gone Sherman* ** with the most impoilaat 
uncontradicted, and Uie community, . benevolent institutions of this eea* 
acting on the principle tliat silence ; iur\'/' 

gives consent, havip had their confi* j If pastors would contemplate tlis 
dence shaken, and have suspended ef- :•; colony of Liberia in the light 
fort. I regret that you cannot visit j which the providence of Cvod 
every town and county in our State. I ;; placctl it, as the most active aad ef 
believe you would find more friends ' ficicnt agency yet discovered for dis 
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civilization and Christianization of 
Africa — if they would think of the 
wise and well-ordered civil govern- 
ment there administered now wholly 
by colored men, and with fifteen 
thousand of the native tribes already 
under its salutary laws — if they 
would think of the twentxjrthree 
Christian churches there, with fifteen 
hundred communicants, nearly five 
hundred of whom are converts from 
the native pagan tribes — if they 
would think of the schools and semi- 
naries of learning being founded 
there — of the physical resources and 
temporal prosperity of the colony at 
present, and of all the elements of a 
permanent social, political and reli- 
gious influence which that young 
Christian commonwealth embodies, 
we are persuaded they would not, 
they could not, exclude this cause 
from their pulpits, under the plea 
that it conflicted or ever could possi- 
bly conflict in any way, with that 
sound, conservative, Christian phi- 
lanthropy and benevolence which 
seeks the highest good of me whole 
African race. 

We doubt not but that our esteem- 
ed correspondent has estimated too 
highly the influence of the Secretary's 
visits to places through the State. 
But be that as it may, he cannot visit 
every county and town in the State, 
and he would therefore avail himself 



of this opportunity and this means of 
earnestly requesting other pastors in* 
different parts of the country, to fol- 
low the example to which these re- 
marks refer, and to send us their 
contributions to a cause whose merits 
are not exceeded even by its present 
pressing necessities. Were every 
pastor and people to do as much in 
proportion to their means as those 
above alluded to, our funds would 
soon bear a proper relation to our 
wants, and the much desired line of 
coast on the western shores of Africa 
would soon be ours, under colonial 
law, and forming an available plat- 
form for the settlement, institutions 
and extending enterprise of a civi- 
lized and Christian people. 

Will not our individual patrons, 
too, receive an intimation from us at 
this time, volunteer their contribu- 
tions, and save us from the delay 
and expenses of agencies ? A little 
thought bestowed on this subject, a 
little prompt and generous effort on 
the part of our friends at this time, 
would furnish us the means of se- 
curing some objects of vital and per- 
manent interest to our prosperous 
and promising colony at Liberia. 
Will the liberal devise liberal things, 
and respond to our appeal? We 
shall see. 

D. L. CARROLL, 
Cor. Sec.^ N. V. S. C. S. 



JDr0patc(ir0 from £tbet\a. 



Monrovia, Liberia, 

October 22rf, 1844. 

Rev. and Dear Sir : — ^By the 

•' Francis Lord," which left our port 
about the 12th ultimo, I informed 
you of my return to the seat of gov- 
ernment, and of the condition of the 
immigrants whom I left at Green- 
ville, and of those who arrived at 
this place in the ship '* Virginia,'' on 
the 3d of August. 



Since the date of my last lett^, 
two more of the last immigrants have 
died, a very aged woman, named 
Hannah, and an old gentleman, named 
Benj amin Lawson. The latter made 
a will, and bequeathed all his effects 
to Abram Blackford. Two more of 
the immigrants by the*' Lime Rock," 
have died — a woman about seventy 
years of age, named Judith, and a 
child about three years old. Nearly 
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* uU of the last company have expe- i 
rienccd one attack, or more, of ac- ! 
climating ffver. None are on the 
sick list at present : and, with tlte 
exception of occasional slijjlii attacks 
of intermittent fever, they are all en- 
joying ^ood health. The Governor 
is making preparations for their re- . 
moval t«> their future place of resi- 
dence, on tiie St. PauPs river. 
About one-third of them have been 
goingf to 8chiK)l, duringr most of the 
time since their arrival ; and several 
of them have made considerable 
proj^ress in learning to read and 
write. 

From my experience and observa- 
tions, I am fully satisfied lliat foity- 
ninc persons in fifty, if not ninety- 
nine in one hundred, who come from 
the United States to Liberia, miiiht 
pass safely through the acclimatiuir 
fever, provided tlieir constitutions 
were Xio\ mucli impaired by previous 
tlisease ; and theif couiii he prevailed 
on to exercise that prudence trhick 
ix necessari/, Motleration in expo- 
sure and exercise, contentment of 
nund, and temperance in eatini! and 
drinking^ and iit the use of phijsic^ 
are sine tfua nons to the enjoyment 
o( health in this country. These 
precautions should especially be ob- 
served during the first six or eight 
months. And, if thev were aUvavs 
observed by new-comers, whether 
while or colored, 1 believe that the 
proportionate numb»T o\ doaihs 
would be at least one-hall*, if not 
three-fourths less ihan ii has Iven 
heretofore. t>ne of the late immi- 
grants bad sevend nMapses, in con- 
sequence of intemperance in eating ; 
and, after having become exceedingly 
feeble, he consented to abstain from 
every article of fiH>d except tliat 
which 1 sent to him ; and, ilirtMiirli 
the kindness of Governor Koberls' 
lady, he was re^jularlv liirnishcd for 
four or tire dnvs, with such things as 
I directed. The poor lVlh>w th«Mic*»i 



that his prescribed diet was very 
slim in proportion to his appetite ; 
but he stuck to the pledge, and a re- 
storation to health was the conse- 
quence. 

My own health is remarkably 
good at present— only two chills 
within the last two months. 1 still 
have occasional ephemeral fevers, 
which generally go off kindly, when 
not fed too much. 

I received the medical books^ 
(sixteen volumes,) which were pre- 
sented by Dr. Bell, of Philadelphia* 
for the :ise of the Liberia Medical 
School. Although I did not Teeeive 
any information respectinsr them, ex- 
cept the notice in your last letter* 
yet I intend to address Dr. B. a let- 

m 

ter of thanks. Such presents will 
always be irrate fully received. 

My students are making fine. pro- 
gress in their studies. They are of 
very considerable assistance to me, 
and I hope and believe that they will 
become blessings to ihe colony. I 
endeavo^lo give them every o[^por« 
tuniiy to learn practically, as well as 
theoretically, by frequently taking 
them with me and ^ivin? them clini* 
cal lectures. 

Yours sincerely, 

J. W. LIGENBEEL. 

Hf.>. W. McLaix, 

Stc\ .im. Col. Society. 



Monrovia. 

October 23(/, 1844. 

Dear Sir: — ^>Ve anived safe at 
Monrovia on the 1st inst., after a 
passage of 43 days, including 3 days 
spent at Porio Praya. On my arri- 
val, 1 found every thing qniei uid the 
atfain? of the Society progressing in 
iheir Tt*gular onlcr. 

The emlgnmts by the Lime Rock 
and Virsrinia an^ .ill doing well, the 
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former at Sinou, and the'laiter for the 
present at Monrovia. Preparations 
are being made for their reception 
up the St. Paul's river, where 1 ex- 
pect to be able to remove them now in 
a few days. Those at Sinou are al- 
ready on their farms and doing well. 
Dr. Lugenbeel speaks of them as 
a very industrious and enterprising 
company, and a great acquisition to 
that part of the colony. The Doctor 
has been exceedingly successful in 
carrying them through the acclima- 
ting fever — of the two companies, but 
five have died ; and of that number, 
but one grown person. 

I called at Porio Praya, but could 
not succeed in obtaining mules for 
the colony. I saw but one on the 
island, which belonged to the French 
consul, and could not be purchased. 
I shall send to Sierra Leone, in a few 
weeks, to procure two or three good 
horses, so as to commence opera- 
tions at the farm in earnest — without 
animals, it is utterly impossible to 
cultivate any thing here to advantage. 
Most of the farmers in Liberia have 
been accustomed to the use of the 
plough, and, in its absence, have be- 
come discouraged. I am determined, 
sir, if such a thing is possible, (and f 
believe it is,) to introduce the plough 
at once. 



I have just been informed that the 
king, chiefs and head-men of the 
New Cesters territory are disposed 
to sell their country to the Ameri- 
cans, and as no time should be lost 
in acquiring it, as two grand objects 
will be gained, viz : that of extending 
our territory along the coast, and ex- 
tinguishing forever the slave trade 
between Monrovia and Cape Palmas. 
I have this day sent a commissioner 
to treat with them for the purchase 
of their territory, and wish him suc- 
cess with all my heart. 

Business is exceedingly dull all 
along the coast, and particularly so 
at the settlements. This is somewhat 
owing to tlie great quantity of rain 
that has fallen the present season. 
Goods are plenty, and selling in the 
colony almost at American prices. 

Business will no doubt improve in 
a few weeks, when the rains will 
have ceased, so that the people from 
the interior can pas^ down to the 
beach. 

I am, sir, respectfully. 
Your ob't servant, 



To 



J. J. ROBERTS. 

Rev. W. McLain, 
Sec^y Am, Col, Society, 
Washington City, D. C, 



ilfrtca att important portion of 

" Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature," 
is the great missionary command of 
our Lord. The world, then, is the 
field of missions, and each portion of 
it can present its own distinct claims 
to our charitable regard as a part of 
that field. And, as the world is di- 
vided naturally into five grand divi- 
sions, and each of these vary much 



X^t £\t[\f of Cljrt0tian iHii^ions. 

from each other, it can hardly be 
supposed that the claims of each do 
not diflfer much from those of the 
other. Now, we are not going to 
make any invidious comparisons, we 
have no intention of placing beside 
each other, Europe, Asia, Africa, or 
America, north or south, that we may 
strike a balance in favor of any one ; 
but we do wish to present the claims 
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of Africa, as being no mean ones, to be 
regarded as a most important part of 
the great sphere of Christian missions. 
Africa, to say nothing of its com- 
paratively large extent, is not, by any 
means, an unimportant portion of our 
'earth. Physically, it appears the first 
favorite of the great Creator. 

" A land, of eTery land the pride, 

Bclored by heaven oVr all the world beside." 

Its soil most abounds in the rich- 
est productions ; its birds are of the 
most various, beautiful, and noble 
species ; and its minerals of the 
most valuable kind. 



" Africa's sunny fountains, 
Roll down their golden sands. 



j> 



No land whose name in exile heard, will dart, 
Ice thro' his veins and lightning through his heart f 
Ah ! yes, beneath the beams of brighter skies, 
His home amidst his lathers' country lies.'' 

As is Palestine to the wandering 
Jew, such is Africa to the exiled 
colored man : it is his own, his na- 
tive land. But, what is of special 
importance to be remembered, is, 
that it is only in his home that he 
can be approached by us with the 
gospel under favorable circumstances. 
Only there, he exists as aman, might 
almost be said ; certainly, only there 
in a condition in which a man should 
be found, in order that the gospel 
may do for him all that is in its 
power. It is only in Africa that the 
full experiment of the adaptation of 
the gospel to elevate him can be 
made. And, besides, the largest 
number of the race are yet congre- 
gated there. After all the draining and 
murders of the slave trade, it is esti-» 
mated that one hundred, or an hun- 
dred and fifty millions, yet populate 
their own country. If then, these 
can be extensively blessed, elevated, 
and saved, the whole race must be 
affected, and all the exiles must also 
be made to rejoice. 

He who designs to purify . the 
waters of the stream most effectually, 
and speedily, acts wisely in begin- 



But we would speak more espe- 
cially of its moral features. It is 
emphatically the home of the colored 
race, and as such, chiefly, it presents 
its high demand for the gospel and 
its attendant blessings. If the co- 
lored man has any right to these 
privileges — if he has any title to chal- 
lenge them at our hands, then has 
Africa her claims, and she makes 
them in the name of all the race. It 
is true, indeed, this portion of the 
human family is ** a nation scattered 
and peeled ;" and to the four winds of 
heaven have been exiled the natives 
of Africa. And now, because under 
every sun they toil, bearing •* the 
heat and burden of their day," some ning at the fountain head. So, also, 
may suppose they are a people with- i! he who would benefit a nation most 
out a country — and it is so ? Are i successfully, must seek out, not its 



they an anomaly in the world ? 

" And is the Negro outlawed from his birth ? 
It he alone a stranger on the Earth f 
Is there no shed, whose peeping roof appears. 
So lonely that it fllle his eyes with tears ? 



wanderers and scattered fragments, 
but its source and the place of its 
residence. The influence which 
may there be exerted, like that which 
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should touch the heart in the living 
frame, shall soon spread itself until 
it reaches the extremities of the body. 
Hence, we are fully persuaded that 
the friend of the colored race, who 
desires to bestow upon it the most 
extensive and speediest benefits, will 
attain his end most surely by labor- 
ing to bless the millions yet in their 
own land. The claim, therefore, 
of Africa for the blessings of the 
gospel may, in a most important 
sense, be considered as that of tlie 
whole of her children, both at hortie 
and abroad ; as that of a whole race 
of the human family. Yes ! Let 
Africa be regenerated and who can 
doubt that her sons, afar off, and her 
daughters, in the ends of the earth, 
shall begin to rise from the dust and 
feel the benign influence of her ele- 
vation and sanctification. Let Africa 
take her place, through the gospel's 
power, amongst Christian nations, 
and the African will every where 
obtain his place amongst men. If 
the truth can be made to appear in 
that long degraded land, that its in- 
habitants are not inferior, or at least 
so inferior as some may suppose, 
the influence of this alone will, 
while it shall speak to the colored 
man every where in tones of en- 
couragement and consolation, place 
him in the eyes of mankind on 
new vantage ground. Thus shall 
be removed, if ever it can be, 
the oppressive incubus which loads 
down, and paralizes his energies, 
while he is found amongst those 
with skins ** not colored like his 
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own." Or, if this may not be, yet 
will he not be induced, beholding 
the glory of his own land, to make 
it his abode, and thus the exiles be 
all again gathered ? 

If, then, the claims of Africa be 
one and the same with those of all 
the race, we must so estimate them. 
And what are those claims ? They 
are those of millions of the most 
wronged, injured, and debased of 
mankind. There is no necessity 

• 

that proof should be produced on this 
subject. Every wind and wave of 
the ocean, every land, and every kin- 
dred and tribe under the whole hea- 
vens, are swift witnesses to reveal 
the truth. Every wind has borne 
the groans of the African, every wave 
has heard his cries, every land has 
drunk in his blood, and every kin- 
dred and tribe has oppressed him. 
Oh ! with what a voice do his pro- 
tracted, various, and aggravated inju- 
ries plead at the court of Heaven 
against the world ! And yet it has 
not been enough that the world 
should league against him, but hell 
itself has seemed to open her widest 
gate against him also. Is it not she 
who has added to chains forged out 
by human hands, the not less en- 
thralling spiritual bonds of the lowest 
superstition ? No where does super- 
stition of so deposing a character, 
prevail as in Africa : and the whole 
land mourns under its corrupting, 
horrid havoq. Such is the condition 
of the millions whose claims are em- 
bodied in that of Africa. And, assur- 
edly, if the neediest may make the 
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most imperative demands upon 
Christian charitv, hers shall not be all 
in vain. Oh ! she seems to bow 
herself low in the dust of her humi- 
liation, and pointing to her millions, 



left untouched until other and more 
promising parts are filled with the 
good seed. But is such the case in 
Africa ? Is there indeed but little 
hope of the redemption of her mil- 



in body lacerated, chained and worn ii lions ? 

out with toil, in spirit enshrouded, :| On the contrary, there is mnch 
corrupt, and miserable, the most ij hope, and we behold in her a field 
wretched of the human family, she j: of rich promise. If we had no Other 
presents tlie strongest plea which the \ ^^^^on for so thinking, we have, at 
world has ever heard. She calls on ^^ast, the sure word of prophecy. 
all Christian nations for Heaven's' True, indeed, there is a curse recsord- 



great remedy for human woes, the 



ed : ^^ Cursed be Canaan \ a senrant 



gospel. She calls on all; but when i of servants shall he be unto his bre- 
she turns to us, does not her plea thren." But who has ascertained that 
grow peculiarly powerful ? Does she i ^^Js curse is to cover the whole space 
not demand benevolence of the ^r^n^ ^^e deluge to the conflagrration ! 
American Christian as tenfold her: Is there no millenial time, when even 



due ? America has shared largely in 
the inflictionof her wrongs, and ought 



the seed ofllam shall commute a pro- 
tracted curse for the blessings of the 
she not, therefore, to be foremost jj Messiah ? Ah, yes, the prophets de- 
and most diligent in stretching out!; clare: <* In him shall all the fami* 
the hand of mercy ? But many will lies of the cartii be blessed ;'' and, as 
he ready to admit all we say in re- if to make assurance doubly surCp it 
gard to the great necessity which ex- 'i is also written : ** Ethiopia shall soon 

ists, that Africa should feel the re- !l stretch out her hands unto God;** 

'I 

deeming agency of the gospel, but, ; and again: '^ From beyond the rivers 
still cherishing the belief that there '! of Ethiopia, my suppliants, even the 
is not much hope of her redemption, i; daughter of my distressed, shall bring 
may suppose that other lands may, i; mine offering." The time, then, 
on this score, have prior and greater '■. certainly hastens on when the day of 
claims. The husbandman will turn Africa's redemption shall brightly 
away from the barren land, he will ' dawn. 

not plough or sow in the tlianklcss But, apart from prophecy, there 
desert ; in such places he will not are other considerations which pe* 
expend his labor; at least, until all culiarly encourage the hope of bene- 
his productive fields have been culti- \ filing Africa through missionary la- 
vated. So, if any part of the great I bors. And here we shall adopt the 
missionary field be, evidently, and words of the Christian Advocate. 
hopelessly, a waste which will yield ■ The editor, in speaking on this sub- 
to no cultivation, it may properly be 'ject, uses the following language : 
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Africa, where the success which has al- 
ready crowned our efforts, is beyond any 
rtiin^ which our fondest anticipations had 
reached ; and when this success, great as it 
has been, has only afforded a glimpse of 
that which lies before us if we failnfully 
improve our advantages. Here, God has 
placed tribes and nations in our hands, who 
are calling us, instead of waiting to be 
called. Away in the interior, the savage 
heathen people have heard of the white 
man's God, who is proclaimed on the se^ 
coast — and already they ask to be taught 
the message of mercy and love which came 
down from heaven. We repeat it, that 
nothing but men and means are wanting to 
bring all the tribes of Africa, south of the 
creat desert of Sahara, into the obedience of 
me Gospel within a very few years. Even 
the present generation may be converted ; 
but if not, the rising generation are ready 
to be trained in schools, and to be made 
Christians, so far aa they can be made so, 
by a Christian education. Consider for a 
moment the circumstances in which the 
people of whom we speak differ from other 
heathen nations, and which favor their con- 
version by the agency of missionaries. 
First, then, they have no national religion, 
or religious establishment. Where this ex- 
ists, it opposes a formidable obstacle to the 
Gospel, nowever absurd may be the super- 
stition so established ; for the secular in- 
terests of the priesthood urge them to resist 
any change of the nation3 religion, and 
they necessarily possess ^reat influence 
with the people. The missionary must, 
under sucn circumstances, expect to en- 
counter hate and persecution proportioned 
to the danger with which the religion he 
teaches threatens the priests. 

Secondly. In Africa, the kings, and their 
official functionaries, lose no secular ad- 
vantages by embracing Christianity. On 
the contrary, they are even raised by it in 
the estimation of their heathen countrymen. 
In many, and, perhaps, in nearly all other 
heathen countries, to embrace Christianity 
is to become obnoxious to priestly revenge, 
to popular hfate, and civil oppression. 

Thirdly. The Africans already look 
upon the white man as their superior, and 
hence desire to imitate him. The very 
ability to read and write gives dignity and 
importance to a colored man among them, 
and they express their admiration by calling 
hira a white man. It would follow, of 
course, that they embrace every opportunity 
to place their children in the schools where 
it is proposed to teach them to read and 
write. We might point out many other 
circumstances which place the people of 
Africa in a most favorable state for the suc- 
cess of Christian efforts to civilize and 
Christianize them ; but those we have 



mentioned offer encouragements too strong 
to be resisted by those whose hearts are in 
the work. 

But we must not omit to mention that 
God, in his providence, has established 
Christian colonies along the western coast 
of Africa, compose^ of emigrants from our 
own country, and in which we have 
churches, whose piety and Christian deport- 
ment are spoken of throughout the world. 

In the last paragraph, allusion is 
made to the beginning of the evan- 
gelization of Africa through the 
means of colonies. On this point, 
did time and space permit, we should 
like to enlarge. The colonization 
scheme removes the chief and pecu- 
liar difficultiei^ which seemed to op- 
pose the entrance of the gospel into 
Africa. Missionary operations there 
have apparently, heretofore, been 
almost precluded, because the sa- 
vageness of the people has led them 
to destroy the unprotected missiona- 
ries, and because the climate is des- 
tructive to the life of white men. 
But a colony of colored people are 
secure against both of these evils, 
and presents itself as an army of ef- 
fective missionaries. The door is 
now, therefore, open. The field is 
now prepared for Christian benefi- 
cence ; and Africa, by the claims of a 
whole race, by the wrongs, injuries, 
and degradation of that race, beyond 
all others, and by the peculiar fa- 
cilities thus afforded for the intro- 
duction of the gospel, is proven to 
be a most important portion of the 
field of Christian missions. 

One word in conclusion, every 
argument which can be used for 
the evangelization of this country, 
speaks strongly for the colonization 
scheme. For it is through it alone, 
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that Africa can be reached by the 
white race. Under the shadow of 
its wing alone, can the missionary 
live and labor ; or rather, to it must 
the land look for those who are to 
live and labor for it. All, therefore, 
of Africa's claims for the gospel, are 
embodied in those which are urged 
by the Colonization Society ; and 
where the latter pleads, it only ut- 



ters the voice of that dark land sue- 
ing for redemption. Let the Chris- 
tian listen and respond to these plead- 
ings. They are the cry of one, not 
from Macedonia, but from Africa, 
saying, "come over and help 
us." May we not assuredly gather 
that the Lord hath thus called 
us to preach the gospel unto Af- 
rica. 



iVn Objection C3ramtnr^. 



The friends of colonization are 
sometimes told, ^ Your object may 
be good enough, but you never can 
accomplish it. The whole commer- 
cial marine of the United States is 
not sufficient to take away even the 
annual increase of the colored popu- 
lation." And this is asserted by in- 
telligent men, with perfect confi- 
dence, as the result of arithmetical 
calculation. 

To such an objection we might 
answer : ** What of that ? We have 
never undertaken nor expected to 
remove the annual increase of the 
colored population. It is enough for 
us if we remove so many as to con- 
fer invaluable benefits on two conti- 
nents, and prepare the way for im- 
mensely greater emigration than any 
society can conduct." 

But it may be well to look for a 
moment at the objector's arithmetic. 
Perhaps there is some mistake in it. 
The numbers are as follows : 

Slaves inthe U.S. in 1840, 2,487,355 
*• " 1830, 2,010,43© 

Increase in 10 years, - 476,919 
" 1 year, nearly, 47,692 



Free colored persons in '40, 386,235 

1830, 319,699 



Increase in 10 years, - 66,636 

" 1 year, nearly, 6,664 

Add ann. increase of slaves, 47,692 

Annual increase of colored 

people, - - - 54,356 

By law, a vessel is allowed to take 
three passengers for every five tons 
of her measurement. The same ves- 
sel might make three trips to Africa 
annually ; and, carrying three per- 
sons to every fiy^ tons at each trip, 
would carry nine persons to every 
^ye tons in a year. At this rate, the 
tonnage necessary to remove the an- 
nual increase of the colored popula- 
tion would be nearly 30,197 tons. 

The actual tonnage of the United 
Slates, in 1843, was 2,158,602 tons. 

One seventieth of this, is 36,837 
tons. 

One seventieth part of " the whole 
commercial marine of the United 
States," therefore, is more than suf- 
ficient for the removal of the annual 
increase. 

But again: The colored popula- 
tion in 1840, was — 
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Hon. Roger Minott Sherman, 
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Slaves 
Free 



2,487,355 
386,235 



Total - - 2,873,590 

The commercial marine of the 
United States, at three passengers for 
five tons, might carry — 
At a single trip - - 1,295,162 



At two trips - - 2,590,324 

At two trips & a quarter 3,237,905 
So it appears that •* the whole 
commercial marine of the United 
States " is more than sufficient to 
carry away the whole colored popu- 
lation of the United States in a single 
year. 
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Since our last number was issued, 
we have come into the possession of 
a fact relative to the interest which 
the late lamented Roger M. Sher- 
man felt in colonization, which we 
cannot withhold from our readers. 
We stated then that Mr. Sherman had 
left a bequest to this Society of 
$4,000. Of this sum, $2,000 is be- 
queathed in the body of the will, and 
$2,000 in a codicil. We have since 
learned, from an intimate friend of 
his who is acquainted with the facts, 
that "//le last time Mr, Sherman 
ever wrote his name was in his sig- 
nature to that codicil/^ 

What a sublime testimony is this 
of the high estimation in which he 
held this great benevolent enterprise.' 
He had been its firm friend and able 
advocate through its whole existence, 
and during his active life. Now, 
when he is sinking under a disease, 
which, while it rapidly destroyed, 
inflicted not one pang on his physi- 
cal frame, and left his mind clear and 
strong, and bright as at its noon-day 
splendors — in the bosom of his fa- 
mily, surrounded by the friends of 



his youth and the companions of his 
age, he remembers this cause in the 
most substantial manner. 

Our correspondent says : ** There 
is also another fact attesting his fer- 
vent attachment to the colonization 
cause, which I will add : 

" A few weeks ago, the consocia- 
tion of the western district of Fair- 
field county held a called meeting at 
Southport, a village in the county of 
Fairfield, for the purpose of ordain- 
ing and installing the Rev. Mr. Mer- 
wine ov^r the church and congrega- 
tion in that beautiful village. Mr. 
Sherman was very anxious to attend 
that meeting for the purpose of urg- 
ing the colonization cause upon the 
attention, the prayers, the sympa- 
thies, and the liberality of the mini- 
sters and churches of this consocia- 
tion. Although very weak, he or- 
dered his horse and gig; but when 
it was brought to the door, he found 
himself unable to make the attempt, 
and was compelled, though reluct- 
antly, to relinquish it. This was 
the last time he gave such an order to 
his coachman, or attempted to go out.'' 
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To this interesting fact, it is not 
necessary for us to add a single word. 
It will cause us, if possible, to cherish 
the memory of his name and inva- 
luable worth with more intense plea- 



sure. Mr. Sherman's whole char- 
acter was one of remarkable loveli- 
ness ; and his life one of enlarged 
usefulness ; and his death one of 
glorious triumph. 
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Despatches from Liberia. — In 
another column will be found ex- 
tracts from letters of Gov. Roberts 
and Dr. Lugenbeel. They contain 
the latest intelligence that we have 
received from the colony. Some 
extracts from these letters were given 
in the Annual Report ; but they are 
of such importance that we insert 
them again in this place, hoping that 
our friends will see the necessity of 
immediate and efficient action in re- 
gard to the purchase of some of the 
remaining points of territory. 

Opinion in the South. — We have 

lately received a letter from Professor 

H. Tutwiler, of La Grange College, 

in Alabama, of which the following 

are extracts : 

'* Fiom an occasional perusal of 
the Repository, I have been brought 
to feel a considerable degree of in- 
terest in the affairs of this Society. I 
wish the paper sent to my address ; 
and I have this morning enclosed to 
the Treasurer, through the postmas- 
ter of this place, ten dollars, as the 
first payment of my annual subscrip- 
tion. It is my firm conviction that 
there is no benevolent enterprise of 
the day which more strongly re- 
commends itself to the consideration 
of every lover of his race. If the 
success of any measure be any cri- 
terion of its deserts, surely the colo- 
nization scheme occupies high van- 
tage ground in thie respect. Con- 



sidering its very limited means, and 
the amount of obloquy, opposition, 
and slander it has had to encounter, 
it has certainly achieved wonders. 
I cannot but think that if the objects 
of this Society were better under- 
stood, so far from encountering op- 
position, a host of zealous friends 
would rise up in its support, particu- 
larly in the South. The people of the 
South are a benevolent and magnani- 
mous people, and nothing is wanting 
to enlist their sympathies and aid in 
this cause but to bring the subject 
properly before them. I think I can 
see, in the signs of the times, a re- 
turn of those better feelings which 
prevailed on this subject before the 
I Abolitionists commenced their offi- 
cious intermedling." 

On the 3d of January, a society 
was formed at Springfield, styled the 
Illinois State Colonization Society, 
and appointed the Rev. R. S. Finley 
their agent. They authorized him 
'to form auxiliary societies in dif- 
ferent parts of the State, and adopted 
some efficient measures by which the 
Repository is to be sent gratuitously 
to every clergyman in the State who 
is willing to receive it the present year. 

They adopted the following con- 
stitution : 

Art. 1. This Society shall be 
called the Illinois State Colonization 
Society. 

Art. 2. Its object shall be the 
diffusion of information, and the 
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collection of funds to aid in the 
benevolent enterprise undertaken by 
the American Colonization Society, 
(to which this Society shall be aux- 
iliary,) to wit, of establishing upon 
the western coast of Africa a colony, 
peopled by volunteer emigrants from 
the free colored population of the 
United States. 

Art. 3. All persons contribut- 
ing one dollar, annually, shall be 
members of this Society. 

Art. 4. . Its officers shall be a 
President, Vice Presidents, a Cor- 
responding and Recording Secretary, 
and Treasurer, and twelve Managers, 
who, with the President, Secretary, 
and Managers, shall constitute a 



Board (any fiwe of whom shall con- 
stitute a quorum to transact busi- 
ness) to carry into effect the objects 
of this Society ; said officers shall re- 
main in office until their successors 
are duly appointed. 

Art. 5. There shall be an an- 
nual meeting of the Society, in the 
city of Springfield, on the evening 
of the 2d Monday of December, or 
at such other time and place as the 
Society may order and appoint for 
the election of officers, and for the 
transaction of such business as may 
come before it, and for the reception 
of the annual report of the Treasurer, 
and also of the Board of Mana- 
gers. 
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Frcym. the Ist Februaryy to the 26th February, 1845. 



RHODE ISLAND. 

Slaterville— Mrs, Ruth Slater, W. 
S. Slater, and Amos D. Lock- 
wood, each $10, H. S. Mans- 
field, S. R. Reals, and G. John- 
son, each $1, Rev. T. A. Tay- 
lor, $2— $35, of which $30 is to 
constitute Rev. T. A. Taylor a 
life member of the American 

Colonization Society 

CONNECTICaT. 

New London— J OTidi, Coit, Esq., 
last payment on his $1,000 sub- 
scription 

VIRGINIA. 

King George — ^Dr. Benj. F. Slooe, 
$3 50, a little boy, 6 cts 

Amelia — J. G. Jefferson* $2 50, 
Miss Matilda Booker, $2 50, 
W. J. Barksdale, $5, Mrs. M. 
E. Barksdale, $5, Wm. H. Har- 
rison, (for the purchase of ter- 
ritory,) $5, Dr. Bonister, $2 50, 
E. G. Leigh, $5, Mrs. S. Bonis- 
ter, $2 50, Thomas Meaux, 
$1 12,cash,50cts.,J.E.Liegh, 

$5 

Powhattan — Miss L. A. Donne, 

$1, Philip St. George Cock, $5. 
Cumberland — Cash, $5, do, $1, 

by Edgar Janvier, Esq 

Halifax C. H. — Miss Sarah Bruce, 

$50, Rev. J. Grammar, $20, per 

Rev. J. Grammar 



35 00 



100 00 



3 56 



36 62 
6 00 



6 00 



70 00 
122 18 



ALABAMA. 
La Grange— Prof. H. Tutwiler, 

annual subscription 

KENTUCKY. 
Covington — Balance of subscrip- 
tions, per W. Ernst 

Louisville — Ladies' ColT Societv, 
per Miss M. McNutt, Tr '. 



10 00 

23 00 
55 00 

78 00 



4 00 
47 00 
25 00 



7 50 



OHIO. 

Urbana — Miss Sophia E. Zwisler, 
Columbus — Ladies' Col. Society, 
Cincinnati — Judge McLean 

By H. L. I&smer, Esq., as 
follows : 
Norwalk — C. S. Latimer, $5, J. 

M.Root,$l, C.S.Boalt,$l 50. 
Mansfield— R. Rowland, $2, J. 

Purdy, J. Eminger, R. McComb, 

B. P. Mercer, F. Cook, H. 

McFall, W. S. Frost, M. R. 

Teegarden, Andrew Conn, each 

$1, J. W. Abernethy, Geo. W. 

Waring, J. Hammer, W. B. 

Bowman, cash, cash, each 50cts. 
Newark— Collection in church of 

Rev. Wm. Wylie 

Columbus— J. Ridgway, jr., $10, 

A. J. Bennett, J. N. Whiting, L. 

Goodale, each $5, S. Clark, $3, 

A. M. Button, J. Greenwood, 

J. Whitehill, & S. Quimby, each 

$2, A. H. Pinney, W. Amos, F. 

A.Thomp8on,M.Bartley,ea.$l. 40 00 
Steubenville—B.ey, C. C. Beaty, 



14 00 
9 25 
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Hans Wilson, each $10, Hon. 
H. H. Leavitt, $2, John Abra- 
ham, cash, Wm. McLaughlin, 
oa. $l,V.Owesney,cash, ea.50c. 
Plain — Collection in Rev. B. 
Woodberry*s church 



26 00 
"75 



174 



00 I 
65' 

"61 



INDIANA. 

Rising Sun—'' A friend." 20 00 

New Albany — Collections by Rev. 
J. B. Pinney, in the first Presby. 
church, Rev. Mr. Stewart's, 
$41, in the Meth. Epis. church, 

Rev. Mr. Culbertson's, $1 42 

Laivrenceburg — Hon. G. H. Dunn, 1 

63 
ILLINOIS. 

Lewistown — Collection by Rev. J. 
B. Crist 10 

For freight in the Virginia, per 
Jas. Hall, M. D 200 

Proceeds from sale of the So- 
ciety's reversionary interest, in 
bequest of mill and land attach- 
ed, by the late Jas. Madison.. . 700 



Total Contributions $1,493 



00 
00 



^0 

"58 



FOR RKPOSITORY. 

Vermont. — Bennington — Lyman 
Patchin, for 1845, $1 50. 
Wealhenfield — W. Jar\'i3, for 
1844,^2 

Massachusetts. Ware Vil- 
lage — Pepper and Wctherell, 
Francis De Witt, and George 
H. Hudson, for 1815, each 
$1 50. Belchcrimon — Cordial 
Crane, and Rev. G. A. Ovjatt, 
for 1845, each $1 50, Dvvight 
Graves, balance, 50 cts., C. H. 
Dwight, balance, $3 50. Had- 
ley — Dr. Wm. Porter, to Jan., 
M5,$3 50. Springfield— IX. \. 
Chapman, for 1844, ^l 50, John 
Hoolcer, balance, $2, Henry 
Adams, for 1845, $1 50, Simon 
Sanborn, to 1846, $3. Palmer— 
Rev. M. K. Cross, for 1845, 
$1 50. Warren — John Patrick, 
for 1845, $1 50. Sutton—^. J. 
Woodbury, and Maj. Dan. Ten- 
ney, for 1845, each $1 50. 
IVilkinaonville — Maj. John Mc- 
Clellan, Leonard Woodbuiy, 
Erastus Walcott, and John W. 
Gamble, for 1845, each $1 50, 
Harvey Dodge, for 6 months, 
75 cts. l^est Milbury — A. 
Wood, and Simon Waters, for 
1845, each $1 50. East Doug- 
lass—Dez. Warren Hunt, for 



3 50 



1845, $1 60. Wesibarough— 
Rev. A. Harvey, Chas. E. Kim- 
ball, George N. Sibley, S. M. 
Griggs, and Jabez G. Fisher, for 
1845, each $1 50, Rev. Chas. 
B. Kittredge, to 1845, $3, M. 
Chapin, C. P. Green, and Chas. 
Morse, for 6 months, each 75cts. 53 00 

Pennsylvania. — Philadelphia — 
Benj. Naglee, to '45, $4, A. B. 
Rockey, Wm. Parker, Isaac C. 
Jones, Dr. J. W. Paul, B. W. 
Richards, Mrs. Spohn, A. M. 
Buckley, J. Strawbridge, John 
Hackley, J. M. Sellars. G. 
Sharswood, J. S. Pringle, Mi- 
chael Reed, John Elliott, Dr. 
Geo. B. Wood, Josiah White, 
and S. H. Perkins, for 1844, 
eacfi $2, John Vaughn, Esq., 
for 3 copies, (or 1844, $?6 44 00 

District ov Columbia. — Ar- 
lington House — Mrs. Custis, for 
1845 1 60 

Virginia — Battleloum — Mrs. S. 
E. T. Stribling, to Feb., 1847, 
$3. Amelia co.. Tavern P. O. — 
Rev. Benj M.Hobson, for 1845, 
$1 50. Lodore P. O.— Wm. M. 
Harrison, for 1845, $1 50 6 00 

Tennessee. — Blounisville — Sam. 

Rhea, for 1845 1 60 

Kentucky. — Danville — Mrs. Ju- 
dith Fry. Mrs. Rhodes & Car- 
penter, Mrs. Welch, Mrs. Hen- 
derson 8c Doer, Mrs. Rachel 
Craig and Mrs. Batterton, Mrs. 
Virginia Shelby, Dr. John Todd, 
and J. A. Jacobs, Esq., for 
1845, each $1 50 12 00 

Ohio. — Uniontown — John Lvle, 
to May, 1845, $2. Nonvalk— 
John R. Osborn, Charles L. 
Boalt, and C. L. Latimer, for 
1845, each iSri 50. Chilicothe— 
Rev. Wm.T. Findley and J. S. 
Atwood, Esq., for 1845, each 
$1 50. Xniia — Jas. Galloway, 
Sam. Galloway, Jas. Gowdy, 
Dr. Banks, Jas. McMillan, and 
John Vaneton, for 1845, each 
$\ 50. . Circleville — J. Herap- 
hille, and John Nisbit, for 1845, 
each $1 50. SteubenviUe — Hon. 
H. H. Leavitt, for '43 & '44, $3. 24 60 

Indiana. — Lawrenceburg — Hon. 
Geo. H. Dunn, to 1845 3 

Total Repository 149*00. 

Total ContribuUons 1,498 68 

Aggregate A mount $1,642 68 



Note.— In the RcrcipU for last month, the foilowinfi: nanips were arcidently omitted in the Kentucky list, 
rii : John C. Brown, Stephen Moies, Philemon Bird, and William C. Hanna, each $5. 
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This is a subject on which con- 
fused and erroneous ideas prevail 
in various quarters, and, in some 
cases, threaten to work mischief. It 
should be universally known and 
admitted that the Commonwealth of 
Liberia is a sovereign Slate, having 
its own constitution, government, 
and laws, and rightfully claiming all 
the powers, prerogatives, and privi- 
leges essential to sovereignty. The 
principles and facts by which this 
claim is vindicated may be stated in 
a few words. 

The duty of sustaining civil go- 
vernment, and obeying its righteous 
demands, is imposed upon all men 
by their Creator. Whatever autho- 
rity may of right belong to. the indi- 
viduals of the human race, or to any 
of them, in respect to the form in 
which, or the persons by whom, 
civil government shall be administer- 
ed, the question of its existence is 
not submitted to their discretion. 
Nor is it possible for men to place 

7 



themselves, or be placed by others^ 
in such circumstances that no right- 
ful authority shall exist to prohibit 
and punish crimes, and to enjoin and 
enforce the practice of justice. 

If, therefore, any find themselves 
placed where no existing govern- 
ment has jurisdiction, it is their duty, 
and, therefore, their right, to make 
the necessary arrangements for ad- 
ministering justice and restraining 
crime by adequate penalty. And 
the community, thus orgatiiSsed, may 
rightfully proceed to establish laws, 
enforce their observance^ and do all 
other acts essential to its own well- 
being. Such a community is a so- 
vereign State, is autliorized to per- 
form all acts essential to sovereignty, 
and has a right to be recognized ac- 
cordingly by all men and nations 
with whom it has to do. 

But no acknowledgment by other 
nations is necessary to confer the 
rights of sovereignty. On the con- 
trary, sovereignty must exist, and 
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manifest itself, before it can be ac- 
knowledged. These United States 
have been sovereign since their as- 
sumption of sovereignty in 1776, 
and not merely since the acknow- 
ledgment of their sovereignty by 
Great Britain at the end of the war 
of independence. Nor has it ever 
been usual for one State to acknow- 
ledge the sovereignly of another 
until it becomes expedient to esta- 
blish diplomatic relations between 
them, or otherwise than by establish- 
ing such relations; and their esta- 
blishment, when it takes place, is an 
implied acknowledgment of a sove- 
reignty already existing. 

On these principles, independent- 
ly of which no nation on earth can 
show its right to sovereignty, Liberia 
claims to be a sovereign State. Here 
is a territory over which no other 
government has or claims jurisdic- 
tion, and where there is no power 
but that of this commonwealth to 
punish any crime which may be 
committed. Here are men who owe 
no allegiance to any other govern- 
ment. Allegiance to the United 
States, from which some of them 
emigrated, is neither claimed by the 
United States nor acknowledged by 
them. The African governments, to 
which others of them once owed 
allegiance, are annihilated. Thus 
situated, owing no allegiance to 
others, under no jurisdiction of 
others, they have organized the 
Commonwealth of Liberia ; and that 
commonwealth is the only power on 
earth to which their allegiance can 



possibly be due. As certain as it is 
that human beings must, from the 
necessity of their nature, owe alle- 
giance to some sovereign power, so 
certain it is that the said common- 
wealth is a sovereign power to which 
allegiance may be due. 

Nor is its sovereignty at all im- 
paired by the fact that, according to 
the constitution of that common- 
wealth, certain persons, who are citi- 
zens of the United States, have a 
voice in some of its governmental 
acts. The kingdom of Hanover was 
a sovereign State during the reigns 
of George IV. and William IV. of 
England ; and yet its supreme ruler 
was a person residing in England, 
and wearing the crown of the British 
empire. Such was the constitution 
of the kingdom of Hanover that no 
treaty with any foreign power could 
be made, nor any law enacted, re- 
pealed, or amended, without the as- 
sent of a certain man who was king 
of England. Yet Hanover was, in 
no sense, a part of the British em- 
pire. No British law had any force 
there. No British magistrate had 
any authority there. In all the con- 
cerns of war and peace, the nations 
were as independent of each other 
as they are now, when Hanover has 
her own king residing within her 
own territory. In like manner, the 
commonwealth of Liberia is a sove- 
reign State, though a part of its m- 
lers are citizens and residents of the 
United States. 

It is, therefore, wholly unneces- 
sary to sunder the relation of the 
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commonwealth to the Colonization 
Society, as some have proposed, for 
the purpose of establishing or per- 
fecting its sovereignty. Such a mea- 
sure may be, and doubtless, sooner 
or later, will be, advisable for other 
reasons ; but the soveieignty of the 
commonwealth is already perfect, 
and no additional perfejttion can be 
conferred upon it by a change of its 
constitution. 

On the same principles, the rights 
of sovereignty have been claimed for 
** Maryland in Liberia," otherwise 
known as the colony at Cape Pal- 
mas. The claim is set forth in the 
following ordinance, which is pub- 
lished in the Appendix to Kennedy's 
Report on Colonization to the 27th 
Congress, page 107 : 

*• A declaratory ordinance touching the so- 
vereignty of Maryland in Liberia. 

" Whereas the Maryland State Coloni- 
zation Society was formed for the purpose 
of founding upon the west coast ot AlVica 
a free, independent, and sovereign republic, 
to be inhabited by persons of color emi2:ra- 
tingfrom the United States of America, 
who, from their peculiar condition and cir- 
cumstances, cannotbe considered as owing 
to the American governments any other 
than a local allegiance, determined upon 
their withdrawing from the territory of the 
said governments : And whereas, in pur- 
suance of the said purpose, the said society 
has purchased of tlie native kings and pro- 
prietors as well the sovereignty as the 
property of the territory now known by 
the name of Maryland in Liberia, and has 
settled therein a body of persons of the de- 
scription aforesaid, who are now livin? 
there under a regular and well-organized 
government, the principles of which are 
set oat in a constitution enacted on the 
22d day of November, 1833; which said 
constitution has been adopted by the emi- 
grants of the said territory, by ^oing into 
the said territory to live under its provi- 
sioDfl, and signing a declaration to support 
the same : And whereas the said constitu- 
tion, for the present, vests in the said so- 
ciety certain legislative powers: And 



whereas the said society have proceeded, 
under those powers, to organize the go- 
vernment which now exists for the said 
territory, and which has been acknowled<j- 
ed and submitted to by all the residents in 
the said territory : And whereas it appears, 
from the foregoing facts, that the said go- 
vernment is as legitimate, sovereign, and 
independent as any in the world, neither 
the United States nor any one of them 
claiming or ext^rcising any authority with- 
in the said territory: And whereas it is 
proper that all persons visiting or settling 
in trie said territory should understand dis- 
tinctly the position in which they stand 
with relation to the said government : 
Therefore — 

•* Be it enacted and ordained, and it is 
hereby declared, by the Maryland State Co- 
lonization Society, That the government 
now subsisting in the territory of Maryland 
in Liberia, agreeably to tl'.e constitution of 
1833, is, and of right ought to be, sovereign 
and independent of all authority not pro- 
vided for in that instrument ; and the said 
constitution, and the laws, ordinances, and 
treaties, made under its authority, are the 
supreme law of the land ; and that it is the 
duty of all persons who now are, or here- 
after may be, within the said territoi}-, to 
' obey and conform to the same ; and of all 
persons holding o/nces under the said con- 
! stitution or laws to enforce obedience 
I thereto from all persons whatsoever who 
■ may be within the said territory for any 
purpose or upon any pretext whatever, 
without any respect of j)ersons. 

^* jSnd be it enacted^ ordained, and de- 
clared. That all free colored emigrants 
from the United States who now are or 
hereafter may be settled in the territory 
called Maryland in Liberia, and all per- 
sons whatsoever born in the said territory, 
owe allegiance to the government of Mary- 
land in Liberia, and to no other govern- 
ment whatsoever. 

" And be it farther enacted, ordained, and 
declared. That all other persons who now 
are, or hereafter may be, within the said 
territory, on any pretext or for an^ pur- 
pose whatsoever, owe, during their resi- 
dence within the said territory, a local and 
temporary allegiance to the said govern- 
ment, by which is to be understood obedi- 
ence to the laws during their residence. 

" Jlnd be it further enacted, ordained, and 
declared. That in case any enlargement or 
addition shall at any time hereafter be 
made of or to the territory of Maryland in 
Liberia, this and all the other laws of the 
said government shall immediately, by 
their own proper vigor, be extended to and 
apply within such enlargement or addition. 

" And be it further enacted, urdaine.d, a^d^ 
declared. That nothing in this ordinarA^e - 
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shall be constnied to affect, alter, or ex- I 

tend the rflations which practically exist , 
bfttvvoon thf: srovernm'jnt aloresaid and the 
native Africans not of American descent 
n;-i'l-nt VMthin 1h»i ?aid terrilory, or to 
curtiil tfir» aijihonly practically f xercised 
ovor.s.:iil AlricariS b} thfir own kin<;3 and 
oth''T antiiorities. 1 n^l-.-.^X thf* qu»^stion of 
ri^iif a-» t')S'icli aiiti'ority ontirfly open and 
uii.iirbcU'd by tli,* provisions of tliid ordi- 
naries ; so tiiat the reldtions of Si:id Afii- 
caris to each oth^^r, an<l to the t^ovcrnment 
ani cifizon.-* of M iryland in Liberia, shall 
reinaifi, in all rf^j)j'C*s, tlie same as th^ry 
were b -for*^ tlie ptssai^e of this ordinance, 
both in right and in facty (de jure et dc 
facto. ) 

** .]n'i be it furtlm enadrd, ordained^ and 
declared, Tliat all free colored [)ersons, 
emigrants from the United Slates of Ame- 
rica, who hliall have Btihscribed the alore- 
sai I declaration to suppo:t the aforesaid 
constitution, and all natives of Africa who 
shall be permitted by the 'jjovernor and 
couneil to siib-cribe Jhe said declaration, 
and shall actiially subscribe the same, and 
all desceiidants of either of the said classes 
born in the territory aforesaid, shall be 
deemed citizens of l^ia^yia^d in Liberia. 

** And he ilfiirthrr fnacted, ordained, and 
decl'trri. That the Mnrylantl State Coloni- 
zation Society hrdd jdl theii rights, both of 
fiovertiment and i)ro[)erty, in Africa, in 
rust, to be aflmini.'tercd according to the 
best jud;rment of said society, (or the bene- 
fit of those ppisor.s who now are, or here- 
after may b^, ciii/'-ns of Maryland in Li- 
beria, in their collective capacity, and will 
so coritinne to hold and admiidster the 
same uiitil they shall withdraw their agents, 
and vi*'ld the i^overnment wholly into the 
hands of the j>eo[jle of the said territory. 

" And be it f either declared^ That no per- 
son or pfTsons in America has or have, or 
ought to have, any beneficial interest in 
the government or property aforesaid ; but 
tliat the same is, and of right ought to be, 
held and administered exclusively for the 
purposes aforesaid." 

It is known that this ordinance 
was drawn up by some of the most 
eminent jurists in the United States. 
Its principles are as applicable to 
the commonwealth of Liberia, as to 
the younger republic to which it di- 
rectly refers. The older republic 
has also some additional claims to 



recognition, which it is most conve^ 
nieni to state historically. 

The first emigrants to Liberia 
went out from this country with the 
avowed intention of founding a free^ 
sovereign, and independent State. 
Most modern colonists have com- 
menced tlieir new settlements with 
the intention of forming an appen^ 
dage to some parent State, under 
whose authority they acted. This 
enterprise was undertaken on differ- 
ent principles, and for a different 
purpose. It was rather like the 
founding of Carthage, which was a 
Tyrian colony, but never, that we 
know, subject to Tyre. Those men 
left our shores for that purpose, with 
the perfect knowledge and express 
approbation of the government of the 
United Slates. That government 
even facilitated their emigration by 
paying in advance for work to be 
done by them after their arrival. The 
sanction of the United States to Li- 
berian sovereignty, therefore, was 
given in advance, and needs not to 
be repeated. The approbation of 
the United States government was 
also expressed, from time to time, by 
placing in Liberia Africans whom it 
had rescued from the hands of slave 
traders, or who had been landed un- 
lawfully upon our coasts ; and also 
by instructing its naval officers on 
the coast of Africa to afford aid and 
protection to the settlement. 

The emigrants, before embarking, 

freely gave their express assent to 

j the government under which they 
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were about to place themselves ; but 
reports which reached the United 
States soon appeared to indicate that 
a change was desirable ; and, in 
June, 1824, the Rev. R. R. Gurley 
was sent out, *' duly commissioned,'' 
both by the government of the United 
States and the Colonization Society, 
to examine the condition of the set- 
tlement, and '* empowered to make 
such temporary arrangements for the 
security of the public interests and 
the government of the establishment 
as circumstances might, in his judg- 
ment, require."* After aniving at 
Monrovia, and aftei full consultations 
with Mr. Ashmun, agent of the So- 
ciety, and with the emigrants them- 
selves, a change in the form of go- 
vernment was thought advisable. A 
new constitution was, therefore, 
drawn up, read, and explained to the 
assembled people, and received their 
unanimous assent and oaths of fide- 
lity. That constitution provided 
that, in order to its permanent vali- 
dity, it should receive the assent of 
the Colonization Society; and that 
assent was, in due time, formally 
given. Here was every thing that 
can be supposed to be necessary to 
the validity of such a transaction. 
Here was a people freely and intelli- 
gently adopting a constitution for 
their own government. Here was 
whatever authority the United States 
could have in such a case present to 
sanction the deed. And, (inally, 
here is the ratification which had 



been provided for by that part of the 
government of the commonwealth 
residing in the United Stales. 

That constitution has since been 
amended ; but the amendments were 
not considered as binding till they 
had received the deliberate assent of 
the people of Liberia, And it still 
rests on their assent. Whenever 
the' people of that commonwealth 
shall see fit to adopt another amend- 
ment, and deprive the Colonization 
Society of all share in its govern- 
ment, it is in their power to do it, 
and the Society has no power to 
prevent them. 

The government of the United 
States has officially declared that it 
regards the sovereignty of Liberia, 
thus originating, as legitimate, and 
as rightfully entitled to the respect 
of civilized nations ; that it approves 
of the course of that commonwealth 
in exercising ** all the powers of an 
independent community ;" and that 
the treaties of the commonwealth 
with the native princes, whether of 
trade or otherwise, ought to be re- 
spected ; that the tacit assent of all 
nations for twenty-two j'ears, in its 
acquisilionsof territory by treaty and 
exercise of other sovereign powers, 
should be conclusive in its favor ;t 
that Liberia is not ** a private enter- 
prise, like that of an individual tra- 
der," but is entitled to acquire juris- 
diction over territory by treaty \ 
*^ to act as an independent political 
community; and, as such, to en- 



• Life of Ashmun, pp. 207, 215, 246. f Mr. Upshur to Mr. Fox, Sept. 25, 1848. 
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force the laws necessary to its ex- 
istence and prosperity."* Such are 
the views which the government of 
the United States has officially pub- 
lished to the world. 

The sovereignty of the native go- 
vernments of Africa is unquestioned 
and unquestionable. They are just- 
ly regarded as having authority, not 
only to make laws and enforce them, 
but to make war and peace, and to 
acquire and cede territory. The 
British government has negotiated 
treaties with many of them ; and, 
by some of these treaties, both the 
soil and sovereignty of certain por- 
tions of territory are ceded to the 
British crown. It is an important 
fact that Great Britain now claims 
and holds the sovereignty of valu- 
able tracts in Africa, in virtue of such 
treaties with the native powers. In 
some cases, these treaties make over 
the whole nation, soil, sovereignty^ 
and people, to Great Britain, in re- 
turn for the privileges of British go- 
vernment and protection. In some 
cases, if not in all, the proposal for 
the cession of sovereignty has come 
from the British negotiator.t The 
competency of the native govern- 
ments, therefore, to convey sove- 
reignty to others by treaty is placed 
beyond controversy. 

It is well known that several of 
these sovereign States of Africa have 
made treaties with the common- 
wealth of Liberia ; thereby acknow- 



ledging that commonwealth as a so- 
vereign State, competent to make- 
valid treaties. Some of them have, 
by treaty, ceded to that common- 
wealth portions of their territory, 
both soil and sovereignty. In other 
cases, as in some of the British trea- 
ties just mentioned, whole nations 
have made themselves over, soil, so- 
vereignty, and people, to that com- 
monwealth ; annihilating their own 
government; terminating their own 
individual existence as sovereign 
States, and rendering themselves 
thenceforth incapable of exerctsing 
or claiming jurisdiction over any 
person, place, or thing. The sove- 
reignty of those States is either an- 
nihilated — which is impossible so 
long as the territory is there with the 
people living upon it — or it hae 
passed over by treaty to the com- 
monwealth of Liberia, just as the so- 
vereignty of other tracts has passed 
over, by similar treaties, to the Bri- 
tish crown. 

Liberia, then, having acquired,' by 
valid treaties, the sovereignty of the 
territory which she occupies, and the 
people who inhabit it, is a sovereign 
State. 

Nor can this conclusion be avoid- 
ed by alleging that a compact by 
which one community merges itself 
in another is improperly called a 
treaty. By whatever name it may 
be called, it is a valid compact, ac- 
complishing its object, and placing^ 



* Mr. Everett to Lord Aberdeen, Dec. 30, 1843. 
t Appendix to Kennedy's Report, pp. 971, 97S, 998, 
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both communities under a common so- 
vereignty. By these compacts, those 
African States have not destroyed 
their sovereignty. They have, as 
they had a right to do, given it a new 
form, and placed it in new hands, for 
their own benefit, and it still remains 
perfect and entire. In virtue of this 
claim alone, if there were no other, 
Liberia would have a right to recog- 
nition as a sovereign State. 



It by no means follows that all or 
any of the nations of the earth are 
bound to enter into diplomatic rela- 
tions with the government of Libe- 
ria. That is a matter of expediency, 
and, in some cases, of national cour- 
tesy. It is enough if her sovereignty 
be respected on her own soil and 
waters. So much she has a right to 
claim, and all others are bound to 
concede. 



[For the African Repository.] 
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Several persons have expressed 
a wish that the writer should give 
some account of his agency in Vir- 
ginia, performed in 1839, at the re- 
quest of the Managers of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society. This he 
is willing to undertake, provided the 
reader bear in mind that his narra- 
tive will be confined to the business 
in which he was engaged. It is 
nothing but justice to himself, to 
say, in the premises, that the im- 
pressions which he received of 
scenery and manners, during the time 
he was travelling over Virginia, have 
been given to the public in other 
forms than that which this brief jour- 
nal will assume. 

My appointment from the board 
was to take effect on the 1st day of 
September, 1838, and to continue a 
year. My duties were to illustrate 
and defend the scheme of African 
Colonization — to awaken interest in 
its behalf as widely as possible, to 
solicit subscriptions and receive 
whatever its friends were willing to 
contribute. Though several years 
nave since elapsed, it is believed that 
an imperishable interest is felt by 



thousands in Liberia, and that such 
will hear with pleasure of the recep- 
tion given me in those portions of 
Virginia which were visited. 

Warren ton, the Capitol of Fau- 
quier, has about 1,400 inhabitants. 
The county was laid off in 1759, 
and the town was named after Gen. 
Warren, who fell in 1775. There 
are three places of worship in the 
village, in two of which, we ofiicia- 
ted. Four gentlemen, without soli- 
citation, combined and gave me $'20, 
and several handed me smaller sums, 
others had probably been reading 
Macbeth, for 

" They gave the word of promise to the ear, 
But broke it to the hope." 

The weather, however, was warm, 
and quite a company were still at 
Lee's Springs, about seven miles to 
the south of Warrenton. We went 
thither to fish for an invitation to the 
low lands of the State. Upon be- 
coming acquainted with my object, 
Warner Taliaferro, Esq., voluntarily 
tendered me $50. He invited me at 
the same time, to his seat called 
Bellville, in Gloucester County. — 
Such actions are worthy of record, 
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because they reflect credit on the '; somethin£r Swiss aboat the look of 
man, and evince the sincerity of the ■ this harnlet, and the good people 
Christian. i^ave me five or six dollars. 

A gentleman at the springs invited j The time was now come at which 
me to visit Salem, a small town of:: our Presbytery was to meet in Win- 
two or three hundred inhabitants, in Chester. On my way to Winchester, 
the upper part of Fauquier. On my ' I passed a village called Paris, at the 
way to the place, we called at Clover east foot of the ridge. It is a whitA, 
Hill, the residence of John Baker, , clean looking place, of three hundred 
Esq., and he accompanied me to the inhabitants. In rising the mountain 
town. He commended my object beyond it, we reached the apex of a 
and gave me a donation of ^10. On gap from which enchanting views 
Sabbath, after preaching to an atten- ;, of the Shenandoali valley lay in the 
tive congregation, it gave me plea- , distance. Two miles from the apex» 
sure to explain the progress of our carried me to the ford of the Shenan- 
colonies in Africa, and church being doah river, the current of which is 
over, I rode in company with Dr. broken by islets overgrown with 
Peyton, to Gordonsdale. Dr. Pey- sycamores. Between the river and 
ton has long been a tried friend of Winchester lies the village of Mill- 
our cause. He has frequently con- wood. It has an Episcopal Church 
tributed, and he told me that at no ' and a quiet rectory. A resident of 
distant day he would send me a do- the place on learning my business, 
nation. We requested him to for- '• volunteered a donation of five dol- 
ward it to B. Brand, Esq., of Kich- !. lars, a circumstance that encouraged 
mond. He was true to his word, ', me in a moment when mv feelings 
and transmitted the sum of 820, but ,, were quite despondent. Near Mill- 
it did not pass through my hands. : wood, resided, before her decease. 
This, however, was of no import- || Mrs. Ann R. Pa^e, alady well known 
ance. From Gordonsdale, we re- |i in the annuls of colonization. If the 
turned home for a few days. •' scheme ever ha<l an undeviating 

An appointment was made for me '; friend, that friend was the lady of 
to preach at Greenwich, a village of;, Annfield. Nor could we help mu- 
Prince William County. It is seal- 'j sing on her memory, as we advanced 
ed on a hill, and has a neat church j J! on my twilight way to Winchester, 
but the soil round about has been , This town, the capitol of Frederick 
smitten with inexpressible poverty. ' County, has a population of 4,000. 
One person gave me Iweniy-five .^ If named after Winriiesicr in ih« 
cents ; but every little helps. If the . shire of Hants, it has not yet attained 
place be named after Greenwich on ,. to the importance of that British 
the Thames, which was the birth ' town which was once the residence 
place of Queen Elizabeth, we should i of Kings during the Saxon llep- 
suppose it to be a misnomer. The i tarchy. It had a spacious cathe- 
agent had some thought of visitini^ .| dral and a colleire, founded in the 
Dumfries, located on Quantico Creek, fourteenth century. The greatest 
which empties into the Potomac, and |, curiosity about our Winchester, is 
from which large amounts of tobac- ; the remains of Fort Loudoun, sup- 
co were formerly exported. But the I posed to have been built in 1755. 
place is lamentably decayed. We j Colonization lias had active friends in 
took off, therefore, to the romantic ' the place ; but the interest had some- 
village of Buckland, Containing about j; what subsided. The ladies of Win- 
seventy-Ave inhabitants. There is i! Chester handed me some donations. 
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and Strother Jones, of Vaucluse, 
gave me one of twenty dollars, and 
the Rev. John Atkinson, ten, and 
two or three of the Presbytery paid 
over small collections which had 
been taken in their congregations. 
The agent offered to the Presbytery, 
a series of resolutions approving of 
African Colonization, which were 
passed without a dissenting voice. 

The Rev. 'J'. Simpson had invited 
me to visit Charlestown, in Jeffer- 
son County. This village has 1,000 
inhabitants and is named after Charles 
Washington, brother to the General. 
About five miles from the village, 
are the Shanondale Springs, situated | 
directly on the bank of the Shenan- 
doah, where that river makes a horse- 
shoe bend. These springs first drew 
attention in 1819. They were ana- 
lyzed in 1821, by Dr. Be Butts, of 
Baltimore. An examination was 
made on a quantity of the solid con- 
tents of both the springs, obtained 
by evaporation. During his stay at 
Charlestown, the agent addressed the 
inhabitants on the object of his mis- 
sion, and the collection amounted to i 
quite as much as we anticipated, and 
the next day he went out to Blakely, 
the residence of Mrs. Jane Washing- 
ton, a warm friend of our institution. 
The collections made thus far, had 
been transmitted to Joseph Gales, 
Esq., at the capitol of the United 
Slates ; but we were ordered to pay 
over any future sums to the Trea- 
surer of the Virginia Colonization 
Society, at Richmond. 

In two hours after leaving Charles- 
town, my pony named Liberia, car- 
ried me to Harper's Ferry. Taking 
in Bolivar, we should suppose the 
settlement included 2,500 inhabi- 
tants. There is a United States Ar- i 
mory at this place. This town of 
gigantic hills was intended more for 
the residence of goats than of men, 
and yet we found in the place some 
highly agreeable people. After ad- 



dressing them on my object, we 
crossed the ferry on my way to 
Lovetsville, a small town in Lou- 
doun County. It contains a hun- 
dred inhabitants. Many Lutherans 
live in the neighborhood of the vil- 
lage, and we hope they preserve the 
spirit of their great Saxon leader, 
whose books and lute made up the 
sched ule of his estate. Between this 
place and Leesburgh, is the town of 
Waterford. Its environs are settled 
by the followers of George Fox, 
who figured in the times of Oliver 
Cromwell. But my engagements 
required me to be in Leesburgh, a 
place of two thousand inhabitants; 
but it wore a declining aspect. A 
polite reception was given me by 
the various Christian denominations 
of the town, and several donations 
made to our infant colonies. 

A ride of seven miles carried me 
by Oatlands, the magnificent seat 
of George Carter, Esq., and not far 
from it, is Oak Hill, where ex-presi- 
dent Monroe spent the evening of 
his life. The principal settlement 
of our colonies was named in honor 
of James Monroe, from services he 
rendered to the scheme, whilst filling 
the Executive chair of the United 
States. The day was cloudy and 
threatened rain, and we hurried on to 
Aldie, and remained over night with 
Col. Mercer, then a Representative 
in Congress. He is a scholar and 
a gentleman, and gave me a large 
' amount of rnforraation about the in- 
cipient efforts to colonize the Mes- 
surado coast. Leaving his residence 
with augmented respect for his char- 
acter; the agent visited Middle- 
1 burgh and Upperville, a pair of small 
: towns eight miles apart. They are 
connected by a good turnpike, and 
I the soil around them is well suited 
I to grass and pasturage. The stone 
fence is partis I ly used by the gra- 
ziers. But it was time to call at my 
home for a few days to see how my 
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con«ort, Andromache, was comin^on Gen. Mercer, who was in the battle 

ia ['.'td\i)'i my «:ii r-). of Culioden, in 1745, and who fell 

Tiie au'iij:r.:i was now somewhit at Princeton, in 1775. The Epis- 

ailvap.f- 1. a:i.l lUlf a T-'iV tiiivs. v.r copal church in Fredericksburffh» 

»et olF for Vie lioe ui! r n:-:i nf t!ic- raises an aunnal collection for the 

I 

S::i::.'. TiioMsri iJii;c:i of ,'^\vf-r Vir- cuionization scheme ; but we ad- 
ciiiin be level a'S'l r-x:i(i?(-ii '.'uli^parr'. Jre-sc-d the Presbyterian conyrega- 
as a wini'iT n-siiiiMR'?, i'.i^ ijefore liie lion on the suSjert. and a number 
upper C'luiiiry. It i-s iiv -".c.J v.i::i n'/xl d:iy nave me their ofleringB to 
an :i!n[»le >^p.y, i:j !t:*!i:fil wi'.h creek?:, the c:i:i-?. Several of our friends 
au'i \:\'f a rA [< »!-.'•!%■ i v.'i::i in:;ri. i.'-.vivtrriL-J il-.irini mv stav in the 
1 <MilHd at Ri«t:rn Vi«\v, i.u n-^i- •.:»\v!i, :•► ! ike 1 '-a ve of Mrs. Savage, 
iltf'zUt' of Ko-p.-ri Rii.i'i!|i!i. L-q. wlii* jiad jusi l^een united in mar- 
His farm i* neur to Ci-r-nun Tti'.vn. ri;ti:? to IJr. S a vane, missionary lo 
where Jalf^i S.ory tiaU'S in his Ciipc P:;l.na5. The meeting was 
Euh):inim, ihit chit-f jus tine .Marshfill <^'ep!y intcre?*ii*ir. The agent drew 
was born, and i!ie ciiit-f jueiice was additional motives to his own feeble 
a friend to ctdonizalion. The road pfl'oris from live s:lf denial of Mrs. 
from German Town to Falmouth Savage, who, alas! now i<leeps bc- 
was iniolerahrp, and tlie rain was neath the palm tr?es of a distant 
falling in perfect torrents. The soil. Hc?r attempt, however, was 
weather induced me to stop at an noble, to rear celestial fruits on 
inn along tlie road, where we fell the central line of the world, and to 
into conversation witli two ladies, carry the lays inspired by our reli- 
who had, like mvself. taken shelter uion into the huts of benighted ismo- 
under the samo roof. T'lev ffave ranee. The ocean chafes her eulo- 
me ten dollars, and wished me great jiium, and the palm trees sound her 
succf^'s. Falinoir.h is nanu-d after requiem on that foreiirn coast where 
a to'vn in iIm* siiiro of Cornwall. '• .She slpf n< v.irll." 
whicii i** £rn ir Iwl hy ca^ili's : hn*. our My road was now to bind on the 
Falmo.itii i« ni.t vyi*.] in sliipping. Rappahannock, an-.l we spent the 
to I'ne K:i-'.i-!i iiwii. About five first ni^hi at Mansiitrid. the rosidence 
miles from Vio place, we met a iron- of an in'.illiL'ent family. The next 
tleman in i!i'.' road, who like myself. mt>rnin'j tiie prop':-:.»r of that seat, 
was drs-nclie 1 ill rain; l»;it he ^[op- handed me a d'»n.i;ion, and upon 
ped Ion,'- eiiou^r'i to giv*j mi? live do!- leavin'j, tiio roads became capital, 
lars. Rural abodes were strung along 
Fre.leri'\;s])iir.Th in one tiiinu re- i!ie banks of the river. Riding in 
sembles Kpworiii, in Lincolnshire, to Port Royal, we m* t several car- 
Enirland, and iliat is, it ci)n>ists prin- ria-jes, m ib.e propivtors of which 
riDallv of one lonir-drawn street, we had letters of introduction. The 
Tiie placehas eK'LHiiit socifty. Since town si?.nds on the Rappahannock, 
the discovery of ilio mines in its vi- and was laid olT in 1744 ; but after 
cinity, the conversation of its inhabi- i\\o lapse of a century-, it remains 
tants has br.Mi exi^ecLliiiirly ricli, and in s'a^ti quo. The Episcopal min- 
so expanded as to resem:)le the ope- isier orTored me his church and 
rations of the LoniT'^cre jrold healers, also his gown in which to offi- 
It has an orphan house, a charity ciate. The agent calculated on some 
school, an unfinished monument to success at Port Royal ; but Sunday 
the mother of Washington, and ^vc was excessively rainy, and his anti- 
churches. It was the residence of cipations were disappointed. An of- 
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ficer of the United States Navy was 
resident at the time in the village. 
He had been along the classic shores 
of the Mediterranean, and also in Li- 
beria. About the last, we held a 
long palaver, and should Lieutenant 
Robb ever see these notes, he will 
accept my thanks for his attentions. 

We left Port Royal quite late in 
the evening, with a view to put in 
for the night, at a farm called Port 
Tobago, and the residence of John 
Waring, Esq. It was reached, but 
long after the ploughman had given 
his last whistle. The coldness of 
the weather compelled me to remain 
over the next day; but upon setting 
out, the proprietor of the farm hand- 
ed me a donation. In a few miles, 
Loretto came in sight. Several gen- 
tlemen were peering about in the 
place ; but my lady was not visible. 
We called at one or two dwellings 
along the road, and in the evening 
entered Tappahannock. This vil- 
lage was the native spot of Thomas 
Ritchie, Esq., the editor of the En- 
quirer. 

It was a bleak morning on which 
Liberia and her rider left Tappahan- 
nock. The soil became increasingly 
alluvial. There was no succession 
of hill and dale, for it was all dale. 
The pine woods were interspersed 
with cedars, but they were occasion- 
ally enlivened by the horn of the 
huntsman. On the evening of this 
cold day we reached the house of 
Dr. Rowan, an Irish gentleman, who 
had emigrated many years since, to 
the United States. He has acquired 
an elegant sufficiency. We engaged 
in conversation about the distinguish- 
ed men of his native island. He 
told me that the Middlesex Court 
would sit in a few days at Urbanna, 
the capitol of the county, and that 
he would get me an opportunity of 
addressing the people. We went 
accordingly on the day, and after 
making interest with the magistrates, 



I the herald was told to make procla* 
I mation that a stranger would address 
the crowd. The address took about 
three-fourths of an hour, when Dr. 
Rowan pulled off his hat and carried 
it around among the people and col- 
lected thirty or thirty-five dollars. 
I was much indebted to his generous 
Irish feelings for this act of kindness. 
Urbanna is not at present, a flourish- 
ing town. It was once a seat of 
gaiety, and atone time, the residence 
of John Mitchel, who was a botanist 
from England, and paid particular 
attention to the hybrid productions, 
and who also wrote on electrical co- 
hesion. 

The writer now made the best of 
his way into Gloucester County, and 
remained over night with a gentle- 
man who gave me a map of my road 
for the next day. The map led me 
by the rectory of the Rev. Charles 
Mann, to the residence of Warner 
Taliaferro, who is a man of intelli- 
gence and influence. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday, we officiated in 
Waie church, at the invitation of its 
rector, who at the close of the ser- 
vices, made an appeal to his people, 
which secured an excellent collec- 
tion. The people of Gloucester are 
remarkably intelligent; though like 
its namesake in England, it has not 
produced so great an orator as Whit- 
field, or so great a judge as Sir Mat- 
thew-Hale. It now became neces- 
sary for me to reach Richmond soon 
as convenient, but we left Bellville 
and the rectory not without regret. 

Gloucester Court House has about 
three hundred inhabitants. It is 
pleasantly situated. In passing it, a 
gentleman informed me that he would 
transmit to the Treasurer at Rich- 
mond, the gleanings of the subscrip- 
tions. This he did, but they were 
not entered on my book. The 
winter had now set in with great 
severity. The birds had all es- 
caped to some warmer latitude. Li- 
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beria trudged throujih the snow as ' invited me to his farm on the banks 
well as she could, and carried mc to a i of the river. We fell into easy con- 
house formerly occupied by Speaker ' versalion, and the days were then at 
Robinson. The proprietor of the thcii shortest. After riding forward 
establishment informed me that Kin^r for an hour or two, we were over- 
and Queen Court was to meet next taken by night, and the night was 
day, and tliat he would introduce me ■' exceedingly cold. But after losing 
to the magistrates. Accordingly we my way several times, it was my 
set out next morning and were over- good fortune at last, to reach Cheni 
taken by caravans. The Court soon , Coke, ilie seat of Gen. Corbin 
got into session. The multitude be- ; Braxton, not far from the celebrated 
low were shiverinir in a kind of polar , Piping Tree. The next morningr 
latitude ; but the majristrates were so the rain prevented my going forward, 
intent on dispensing hot justice to ! and the d:iy was divided between 
them, that no one was disposed to i. reading and the elegant conversation 
hear me speak, tjjoujih a rcspertai)le of Gen. Braxton's family. 
applicMtion to that purpose had been ! Crossing the Pamunkey, a ride of 
made by a barrister, wjjo has since ' several miles carried me to New 
been our Charge to Naples. Con- Castle, a place mentioned by Chas- 
jecturc, however, wns alloat as to tellux, in his travels. It has but one 
who wished to address the people, house and that in ruins ; but near to 
Some few, perhaps, took me for an j it is the farm of Carter Braxton, £sq.» 



abolitionist, but abolitionists are not 



at which wc called for a few hours. 



apt to get so far down to the South. Its proprietor was from home ; but 



But at length, their worships ad- 
journed the Court, and the writer 



just on leaving his house, we met 
I him returning from Middlesex, and 



concluded to follow the people out- ■ he handed me a gold piece which 
side the buildinjr, where thev were '. some friend to colonization had sent 
addressed from the porch of the hotel, me from that county. My intention 
and the collection amounted to j)cr- on leaving the hospitable abode of 
haps forty dollars. Such was my Carter Braxton, was to get within 
intervit'W with th'j sovrieijjns of strikhig distance of Pole Green 
King and Queen, in obtaining which, :■ Church that niirht, as the next day 
we were put to some trouble. [ was the Sabbath. We put up with 

That same eveninir the writer went I an amiable family who were going 
on to the neighborhofjd of Bru- to that church the next morning, 
ington Church, aii<l bulged with a The weather suddenly became warm 
gentleman who wi^^hed very much and mild. Pole Green Church was 
to converse about Liberia. We s:it formerly occupied by the "Rev, 
up quite late, interchanging views.: Snmuel Davies, whoso reputation ha« 
'J'he next morninir \w. ^rave n>c t(Mi txivt w celebrity to the spot, and in 
dollars, and tohl me he would, in a , making my appejil to the descend- 
short time, send twenty more to the ants of his congregation, it occurred 
Treasurer, a promise with which he . tomethatmy object was one of which 
strictly complied. He also gave me . he would have approved and enforced 
a sketch of the road, and we soon by his eloquence, had he been living, 
reached the Matapony river, which The collection amounted to twenty- 
empties into the York. There was five or thirty dollars, and after scr- 
a gratis and a pay boat. An Epis- ' vice I accompanied the Rev. Henry 
copal clergyman, brother to Cooke, Smith to his parsonage, 
the artist, was along, who politely . Going on to Richmond, the writer 
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crossed the Chickahominy,a stream | 
edged with cypress tress, and ren- 
dered memorable by the capture of 
Smith, who came out with Newport, 
in 1607. On reaching the Capitol 
of Virginia, information was given 
me, that the Annual Meeting of the 
Colonization Society would not take 
place for several weeks. The wri- 
ter was requested to draw the An- 
nual Report, and with this view, 
we took the rail-car to Petersburgh, 
where we found a retirement suited 
to the purpose, in the house of Mrs. 
Lucy Y. Gray. Petersburgh was 
not named after the Capitol of the 
Russian Czar,' but after Peter Jones, 
who sold out the lots. It stands on 
the south east bank of the Appomat- 
tox, and has a dingy look. The 
best part of the town is on the hills, 
where the dwellings are located on 
wide lots. Its inhabitants are from 
ten to twelve thousand. The peo- 
ple are highly genteel. There are 
many foreigners in Petersburgh, par- 
ticularly emigrants from Ireland. 
During my stay, the colonization 
cause was presetited in thiee of the 
churches. One gentleman sought 
me out, and gave me fifty dollars, 
and others made liberal contributions. 
The Episcopal minister told me that 
his congregation were oppressed at 
the time, with a heavy debt; but 
that the object should certainly claim 
his attention, and it is my belief that 
he subsequently sent some funds to 
the Treasurer. Mrs. Minge was 
fitting out her servants for Liberia, 
and in a few weeks they set sail 
from Norfolk. Having piepared the 
report, it became my duty to return 
to Richmond, and I found the city 
enlivened by a visit from Dr. Bas- 
com, of Kentucky. He was for- 
merly a colonization agent. He 
does not conform to the severe mo- 
dels of Grecian eloquence, but he is, 
notwithstanding, an extraordinary 
man. 



The Annual Meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Colonization Society was ra- 
pidly approaching. The prepara- 
tions, to the agent, were extremely 
irksome, because of the difficulty in 
procuring speakers. But the night 
arrived. At an early hour the pro- 
digious flow of the people commen- 
ced. With difficulty we made our 
way to the hall. It was necessary, 
however, that the agent should be 
present, as it was his office to read 
the report. He rose on a chair, 
which threw his manuscript directly 
under a large chandelier, which re- 
minded me of one in a chrystallized 
cave, called the Grotto of Paradise. 
The speaking was excellent, and the 
audience broke up in transport. Be- 
fore leaving the city, several advised 
me to publish an appeal to the State, 
which was done in three religious 
papers. Nicholas Mills, Esq., who 
is every inch a gentleman, gave me 
a hundred dollars after a social even- 
ing, and stated that at no distant 
day, he would add to his contribu- 
tion. He has always been the en- 
lightened and generous friend of our 
cause. 

It was my intention to have de- 
scended the James river to Norfolk, 
after the annual meeting, but learn- 
ed that the Rev. John C. Smith, of 
Washington, was in that borough, 
on a temporary agency. After con- 
sultation, it was concluded not to go, 
and I turned Liberia's aquiline nose 
towards Hanover Court House. Not 
a great way from this settlement, is 
the spot which gave birth to Henry 
Clay, whose name is known among 
the orange groves of our African co- 
lonies. It gave me pleasure next 
morning in crossing the Pamunkey, 
to find that it was bridged, for there 
are bridges over the Chinese canal, 
and across the ravines of the Alps 
and Apennines. We had scarcely 
got over the Pamunkey, before there 
came on a driving snow. A gentle^ 
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man see in ff my ilislrc>.s, kindly in- anflofTHMiiicil. He was accompanied 

viied mi? to his hnusc, \vit!i u vir-w to th::: pliice hy Ciiarles Kemper, jr., 

i'> >p(-ndin:;: the ninht. On comn:;-;- wiio h:is ! it-n a IVeqiirnt contributor 

i'lir views wt* finnid the iamilv cl«-se- :.) cnltJiiiz-.i-i-in. Culpi-np.er Court 

..." 1 . Ill 

Iv aili;\l to mv ii;*ilvi!le l'.it':i.!.?, v/hi !Iin>.- h.-j i\ ilioiirand iriiiabitants. 

hive I»o"n nn-niicniid U: i" ifv', a< l:v- \\\: v :. 1 '.:•. -vin-i liu' uon;ile, thi? wri- 

J I 

i.i'j in Cflounoi"". .My ri-li.* i » li '\v- ; t ; .:- i on and ren<"!:t d liie Rapid 

lini^Cireen, next m"r:;;:i'j-. w;i-* cjVi r ;i \\\:i I'.v.r. 'I'l:-.' h^rdin;; was veiv 

sl^'fty road. Ht)wiinir (in«!i i' on tliinj-.i-ows in en: -•'■-. ':i'nce of recent 

a !evtl, and n ari: was ili.* rt.-iili.-nr u riins. V.'i* «'i)ni"l:: Ii-.l. thrrefore, to 

of Edmund IVnillcinn, who v.l^s a r main :.il niir':t ^k\ I'lis i-'iAc of llie 

laemlier of t!ie lir?i Cospjrcss. The rivi-r. We p.vsiune ilii< stream was 

uirent dt'livered here an aldress un nam id :i!)on: 1701, when Anne as- 

olon'/ati:)!! at I'u' inn, a-id nhtai'ied c«'!n!nl t!:e r,n"I'»!i :hr(>n.\ If so, 

a'loui iwciily (hiiiars. IJnt at t!ii.-; i: I;:;s t.-I;- :i i!;,- >'ir:;inian'* one huii- 

li.ne. lilie tii;"* Tvmh <i? ni a>anl^?. llu- uwi] ::::.l :".ir:" vears to hnild a hridire. 

a;,'eni Was l.iken wiilj thii ho::;e tick- '!'..<■ ::■ *:: :.v'«:":^. ::,_»■ I'le kisid familv 

ne>?*. I'll il: • : .» *; < •' ::o nv-r in a >ki(r, 

Af'.T remaininL^ at lionie a few ::.; 1 :::;!■ niT ::•.•!:;:>< r-rrir-'l me to 

days, ithecanie mv dn'y to h-av." for Or:.- . • (' i:r I :•. = ■- ■. 'r::e county 

3I-iriin>hnrirh. in I}"ikt'li'y. 'I'jii- is v.a-; ; .;! i..i" jm If'J, r!on::h the 

a ro-ky plac»e, of .-Ji-vrnict n hnn»iH\i ■*;[::■' . f (J.-. .:■ i- ,-a;ne Kinsr of 

in!:ahilants. lis C'ourl linn--.? w.i< i!. .I-::', in ]i---^. 'i'h • a^ent offi- 

huilt in l!ie time of l.onl liot'.etunrt. r\:.\. \ \ i •:,.■ j; ,;■• ■: ■".1 e:;nr,']i, and 

T.ie lifv. Peyton Ilarri-^'-n ♦.''ive iw [\< iniiii.-: ;* :i'>i:r.-.l m-' ilal the snl)- 

a'.l the aid in \\\< pow'T. and ili-' j.-ct -'in-:! ! c^i!!: :: « j.is attention, 

funds coih.'Cli'd anmnnifd. pro!i:«!)ly, :.iid u:i\: ,- ti, ■ .-ni;::.!! :•, !:" !r:uismit- 

to twenty-live dnll.srs. I'l-om .Ma;- i 1 t".;' r !! 't'D'! i> li!i*!tnion(I. 

linshur^'h, ih-- v.-.-mr pas<: •! nn ti V: \a ;'.■■ ('■■:;;■! ll-;i-.» wo visilfd 

Gerardsiown, a:id t'lo!; my 1" Ijin-z^ M-'p.'; . ii r, f.iri;-- rj* !i.i'.l h-i't toour 

with Dr. Coe. a man of umr ■.! v.Mri::. r..'\^v a !■ ■;':• -t n!' f uu- ihor.-and dol- 

equalled only l)y Li^ mn.li«.ty. 1 I:i:>. IJ- _ .Ji::*_'t;L.' mad i/.vn which 

spent wit!i iiim rri vm-al d.'ij-'iifnl v.--.' h:'.d di*. i r-; ■!. < I »rdi!i-vil!e >«oon 

days, and he L'lvr me four huntlred ea.ne int') >i.:;t. ! i.'ai«'d wiihiii full 

and seventv-five dollars, to !.r*ini'»;c' vi -w nf t!:!* <'<':*!W'»»t ran 'f-. The 

the objects of ci»loniz.ili<»n. We phice is small, !»■.:; we oceupied the 

then passed on lo S'n'j)!p'rds!.own, on ehurt-h and aj^n- al.-d to t!u» inliabi- 

the Potomac, and t!ie l*re>hy"*rian tai-.ts for aid. T'!'-\ conlrihuied ac- 

minister of that place, promised thai cnnlinu to ilwir a'niiiv. 

he would colled and send \\\y sum .Mv ride to Charlottesville was 

to the Treasurer, about the fourth of truly charm inir from the rich scenery 

July. lie did so accordinirly. On which the southwest range presents, 

my way, called at Wickliffe Church, Charlottesville, in my opinion, is 

and took a few small subscriptions, not a handsome town, though the 

one or two of which were paid at envinms are picturesque, even to 

Washington. »he production of enchantment. On 

It was now the close of May, and Sunday morning, we olllciated to a 

it was time to go along the east of polite audience, and in the afier- 

the ridge, with a view to spend the noon, for the Chaplain to the Uni- 

summer months. The agent stop- versity, who was quite an interesting 

ped at the small town of Jefferson, man. We mention, also, with particu- 
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lar regard, the Rev. Wm. S. White, 
who gave me important help in my 
object. A meeting was held, at 
which addresses were delivered by 
T. W. Gilmer, since come to an un- 
timely end, and by Lucien Minor. 
Professor Harrison, of the Univer- 
sity, is a decided advocate of coloni- 
zation. Mrs. Minor was aboutsend- 
ing to the colonies, two colord^fcoys, 
of whom charge was taken by the 
Rev. W. McLain. She told me that 
she would pay their passage. We 
thought her a lady of surprising col- 
loquial powers. 

From Charlottesville, the agent 
struck off into a narrow valley crea- 
ted by spurs shot out from the larger 
mountains. Occasionally, indeed, 
the valley would open to a wider | 
extent, and a farm house would di- 
versify the prospect. Officiated at 
a church called the Love. It was 
in Nelson County, taken off from 
Amherst, about 1809, of which Lov- 
ingston is the capitol. Lovingston 
is an inland town of five hundred 
inhabitants. The Rock Fish and 
Tye are small rivers. The ford of 
the latter did not take Liberia more 
than a few inches above her shoes. 
New Glasgow is a town with a long 
street. It was probably founded by 
the Scotch ; but falls far short of the 
city that stands on the Clyde. Am- 
herst Court House looks sufficiently 
dreary, and the county, most proba- 
bly, took its name from Lord Jeffrey 
Amherst, who commanded at the 
conquest of Canada, in 1760, and 
who was a native of Kentshire. 
Proceeding to Lynchburgh, the day 
became extremely hot. What would 
we not have given for one of the 
gales of Arabia Felix. 

Lynchburgh, in Campbell County, 
is a flourishing town of about five 
thousand inhabitants. The James 
is quite shallow before the town, and 
is beautifully dotted with wooded 
islands above and below. Waited 



immediately on my old preceptor, 
the Rev. Wm. S. Reid, a man of 
modesty, unaffected politeness and 
general benevolence. We talked a 
long time of days never to returm 
His influence led the way to my 
presenting our cause in four of the 
churches of the place, and the col- 
lections were sent forward by a safe 
conveyance to our Treasurer. The 
agent passed on to New London, 
and from thence to Liberty. At the 
last mentioned place, the Rev. J. D. 
Mitchell gave me all his influence to 
help forward our cause, and my col- 
lections were considerable. He also 
accompanied me to the top of the 
Otter Peaks. After descendincf, my 
way became exceedingly solitary. 
Liberia crossed the same creek thirty- 
two times, and then forded the James 
on my way to Patonsburgh and Bu- 
channan. Fincastle is situated on 
two hills, with a part of the town 
running down into the valley, and 
has from eight to twelve hundred 
inhabitants. The county in which 
it stands, was named after Lord Bot- 
tetourt, one of the last of our Eng- 
lish Governors, who died at Wil- 
liamsburgh. My efforts at the place 
were for the most part, fruitless ; an 
agent of the missionary board being 
there at the time. 

The agent on leaving Fincastle, 
partially retraced his steps, and went 
on to the house of the Rev. Henry 
Paine, near the Natural Bridge. We 
spent together the next day in view- 
ing that astonishing object. My 
way was then direct to Lexington, 
the scenery around which is superb. 
Pastor Cunningham waited on me 
at the inn, and invited me to offi- 
ciate on the following Sabbath. The 
collection amounted to forty dollars. 
The limestone water was injurious to 
me, and a speedy determination was 
made to move onward, and we 
reached the manse of the Rev. Wm. 
Morrison. He has an extensive li- 
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brary, and showed me a Juvenal 
which once belonged to Alexander' 
Cruden. Ilis name was written on 



he was involved in the same balmy 
atmosphere, created by the genius 
of hospitality. He encountered no 



the title page, with the annexation, rudeness, and nothing that even ap- 
Ejus Liber, 1740. Tlie pastor of , proached to an assault on his feel-> 
Bethel Ciiiirch was there, and he ings. The scheme he advocated^ 
gave me a check lor twenty dollars, needed not a word to produce con- 
taken up for our cause in his con- viction of its benevolence or its prac- 
gregation. ticabUity. The popular will, so far 

Aly next stage was at Staunton, ' as "Vifginia may be concerned, goea 

which has two thousand inhabitants, for the enlargement of Liberia. He 

It lies in a valley made by dragon- leaves domestic servitude in the hands 

like hills. Circumstances made my of civilians and legislators, convinced 

visit to this town rather unpropiiious that its cure never can be wrought 

for my object, and we went on to by the fury of abolitionism. He 

Augusta riiurcli, of which the Rev. cannot but record his gratitude to 

Wm. Brown is the pastor, 'i'iie col- his Maker who protected the lonely 

lection here was about twenty-one pilgrim, who cheered him when de- 

dollnrs. The agent then went on .s[)onding, who opened all the hands 

to Hanisonburgh, in Rorkiriirham, that ir^ive, and all the hearts that 

where he met the Rev. Wm.McLain, yielLlcd to the impulses of philan- 

and from thence to Woodstock, in thropy. He regrets that his efTorts 

Shenandoah. He oiriciated in two were not more successful, but he 

of its churches and several contiibu- feels consoled bv the fact that much 

ted. 1^'ing cxc:^ssively fatigued, went into the treasury of coloniza* 

the writer wf.s anxious to rtacii tion, from his ilforts, which never 

Vaucluse, the seal of Siroiher Jones, reached his liands. (iraiitude is also 

Esq. He was there (li-lji-liifully en- ^'ue to man ; and the Rev. A. D. Pol- 

tertained for several (l:»ys, a'ul tlien lok, of Richmond, and Mrs. Black-' 

left for Winrlu'sUT, \vh'T(i he went ford, of I'^Tderickshurgh, and R. R. 

to pay our Tie:i<uriT my collections (luiley, will accept my thanks for 

through the V:illey B.mk. The wri- fariliiies rendered to the agent, in 

ter reached his home;; hutafierwanls «*5irrying forward his aj)peals. And 

spout a month over his stipulated finally, if the writer has planted but 

time, in excursions, the details of one germ in the only garden of letters 

which would not be interesting. and reliirion, which has ever been 

The writer is about to close his .opened in Africa, or given expansion 

report of thirteen delightful montlis. to hut one llowei at the vestibule of 

He cannot speak in terms too high a haggard continent, he has not lived 

of the manners and society of Vir- , in vain, and that flower may, possi- 

ginia. The State has manv a lodjre hly, sweeten some of the evils of 
for the wayfaring man. To which-,, life, and even anoint, with i4s fra- 
evcr of the cardinal points he went, Ij grance, his dying moments. 

Dr0patcbe0 from ftbrrta. 

By the arrival of the brig Echo, in our present number, extracts from 
at Philadelphia, on the 13th ult., we ! the letters of Dr. Lugenbeel and 
were put in possession of interesting I Gov. Roberts, which, we trust, not 
despatches from Liberia. We give one of our readers will fail to penise< 
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They are important in theraselres, 
&a they display the present state of 
affairs ta our infant republic, and 
make strong appenls to the benevo- 
lent for the means of carrying on 
our operations. 

Monrovia, T.iiberia, 

December 29, 1844. 
Rev. AND Dkar Sir :— Your lel- 
tei of the I3lh November, was re- 
ceived yesterday. You have doubt- 
less received my letter by the " Fran- 
cis Lord," and i presume, that be- 
fore the arrival of this, you will have 
received two letters from me, which 
I gave in charge of Capt. Abbott, of 
the U. S. ship "Deeaiur," which 
vessel sailed from our port abnut the 
last of October, for Port Praya, 
thence, as I have since been inform- 
ed, for the United States. By the 
arrival of the " Chipola," from Bal- 
timore, twenty-four emigrants, des- 
tined for the settlement of Bexley, 
are committed to my care. And in 
compliance with the request of the 
Rev. J. B. Finney, and with the di- 
rections of Governor Roberts, as 
well as in the performance of my 
duty to new-comers especially, I 
.shall go down with them and remain 
as long as it may be nece.isary. 
One of my students will accompHny 
me— the other will remain in Mon- 
rovia, to render medical assistance to 
those who may require it, in this 
part of the colony. My students 
are progressing rapidly, in acquiring 
a practical, as well as a theoretical 
knowledge of the healing art. I 
have endeavored lo instruct them 
practically, at the bedside of Uie 
sick, from the beginning; and I am 
happy in being able to say that the 
facility which they have exhibited in 
the acquisition of medical knowl- 
edge, has exceeded my most san- 
guine expectations. 



A few days ago, I received a letter 
from Mr. Murray, in which he states 
that the people are all doing very 
well at Cireenviile. One little boy 
about ten years of age, died since I 
left that settlement, which makes 
four persons that have died of the 
company with whom I went down to 
that settlement in May last. Three 
of the deaths occurred in children. 
and one in a very aged woman. Of 
the company that arrived in August, 
[fifty-eight in number,) fifty-four are 
still living, and nearly all of them in 
very good health. Of those that 
died, two of them were old persons, 
and one of them a child about seven 
years of age — the fourth, a woman 
abo'.U forty years old. 

As my lime is very ranch occu- 
pied in writing letters, visiting the 
sick, and in preparing to leave this 
plnce for Bexley in the vessel, which 
will sail in a day or two, I cannot 
write you a long letter at present. 

My health is tolerably good. My 
attacks of fever, although frequent, 
are generally slight,and with excep- 
tion of two small ulcers nn one of 
my ankles, whii'.h have been very 
troublesome, I have been getting 
along pretty fairly for some months 
past. 

Yonrs, &c.. 
J. VV. LUGENBEEL. 
Rev. Wm. McLain, 

Sec. Am. Col. Society. 

P. S.— I visited Grand Baasa about 
the middle of November, and the set-" 
tleraent of Marshall, about four weeks 
ago. A few days aijo, I returned 
from n visit lo MiUsburg, Caldwell, 
and New Georgia. 

GOVBRNHENT HoKBE, 

Monrovia, Jan. 24, 1846. 

Slit : — In a former letter by the 

U. S. ship " Saratoga,'' I gave you 

some account of the slate of affairs 

in the colony, as I found them on 
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my return from the United Stales. 
Since which time, noihinjr of import- 
ance has occurred to disturb our 
friendly relations wiih foreigners or 
the natives around us. 

The ditliculiics cxistinir between 
this government and Bob Grey, ami 
his son young Bob, cliiefs of tlie 
Grand Bassa country. I hope to bt^ 
able to settle amicably, in a few days. 
Bob Grey has become quite alarmevl. 
in consequence ot' a threat tin own 
out by some individuals in the coun- 
try of Grand Bassa, to peiiiion tlie 
colonial legislature, to dcelare ilie 
connection existing between iliis 
govi-rnmeni and the two Bm!>5. di.-- 
solved, thereby witliilrav.iiig our 
protection, and leavini: ihcni to the 
tender mercies of their enemies. 

But for the protection of this iro- 
vernmcnl to Bob Grey and Ills peopK-. 
in consequence of their con:ue:in:i 
with us bv treat V — having'' at!o;>:i .1 
the constitution and laws rf i!i«^ i*o- 
lony, tliereiiy be«'uming a par; of tl.!-; 
commonwealtli — \owj^ siiicr". i:i ;■!' 
probal)di!v. the wim!-.- i.i!:e wor.:-I 
have been aniiiliilau il. ei:!;.'r ini..- 
dered or -n^ld iii*.o ^'av: ry. 

I re.'t iv,d :i i;:'--a;-f ir>-:n H"-!' 
Grev a lew ilavs :: .', f \'".ri'.-^i.- ■ 
many rcijrtMs iha: bis c inii:i'^*. in- 
wards l!i(; colonists ai-tl uLi '.•:>. i: . 1 
been such as to brin"" u:":i»:i iii.n :!.; 
displeasure of ibi«j -^'ov* rni:ieni, a:ul 
requesiinsr lh:'i I wi>^ihl nue* !;:m ::< 
early as possild-*, at Kilina, to talk *! i- 
*• palaver," a»id I.uvl- ih*' ma'.itr ski- 
lled, as lie was anxious t-.i !>e (-n 
good terms with the Americans. 

As early after my arrival as pn--- 
ticahle, I comnifucpd preparations 
for the buildini: onicp^il bv trie Unite il 
States Government f t the reception 
(»f recaptured Afiieajis. 

I have seltf<*ti-(l u iu-auiiful J'iie on 
a fertile spot, lui ili'* northwest ban^ 
of the St. Paur« river. oppo«*ite VnU\- 
well, and about twelve miles in ibi- 
JMierior from this plaee. The build- 



ing; will be of brick, and of sufficient 
size to accommodate from one hun- 
dred and lil\v to two hundred persons. 
The brick is now being made, and 
we h(»pe to be ready to commence 
t!ie building in a few weeks. We 
s'l:;!! use all dispatch to have it com- 
p!e:t'd tlie pivt'f^nt dry season. The 
a-.nount, liDwever, appropriated by 
ill.' L'overnment, I fear, will not be 
siiuiiient to have the house in many 
nspoi'is, as commodious and com- 
r»u":aMe as I could wish. The strict- 
I St econonu', liowever, will be ob- 
serveil, and every effort made to 
ere' I a ijojd. substantial building. 

Sxiie two mo!iths since, I received 
ir.form:iti<Mi iliat the New Cess peo- 
pi-.- !.ad bv'oome divided in opinioa 
.vsj)i'o:ini t!ie jiropriety of continu- 
ing t::..' slave iiiide. and of selling the 
1- luiiii-y Id ilio Americans. Several 
el' tiiL' r!:iel's ;;nd a lame majority of 
\i'j I'.-'V'!-' an opposed to the traffic 
in .-!;iVL<. an 1 in favor of selling the 
r'<»*.3n:rv. 'I'hiv insist that the slave 
t:-;iil.-' is rnininir their country, by 
• ) r-^. '.-'.W re.!-.:ein:r their numerical 
-■;■■:;,!;. f';::i-\injf oiF, annually, a 
/: ■.'::.;>-: Ill' ibeir elVcciive force, 
.1 ;":;:: > i i:i th;y will find them- 
.-. Iv < so :■■ ilnci d a< to be totally 
■;•. .'il ' t.» prntret thtir own territory 
i".'-:.: liic i:iv,jj"s rf hostile tribes^ 
'i'\.\:< V. i> :i!"t si»nietimes good 
eoiui s uiii <-.f evil. The New Cess 
:>!"'i •:.!.» |ia\e been bionuht to this re- 
.1. .■".: ■;! : •; i enn-'lii-^inn. in conse^ 
.:•:; :i.--- I :" '::•' war ilial has existed 
I'nr til;' 1 . : liiree or four years, be- 
twer^n tl'.iMU anil tlie Tradetown 
tri'Me. Tile New ("ess people, at 
present, fnid tlsa! they are barely able 
til eiip.? wiiii t::eir adversaries, when, 
a'l'i'w yerir'j aio. they out-numbered 
\i\ iu consiilerably : and attribute it 
:til to the slave trade; as the Trade-' 
tnwn pw.p'.c liave n«»t renewed the 
trallic >inee Mr. .-Vshmun^s attack 
and demolition of the slave barra- 
e-mns in iliat nonntrv, in 1826. 
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As soon a* I received this infor- 
mation, I dispatched commissioners 
to New Cess, to effect, if possible, 
a purchase of the territory. Mr. 
Benson, the commissioner, as soon 
as practicable, commenced negotia- 
tions with the chiefs ; but in conse- 
quence of the unsettled state of af- 
fairs in the country, and the oppo- 
sition thrown in his way by the 
slaves established there, who are ex- 
erting themselves to the utmost, to 
prevent the sale, he has not been 
able to succeed. I expect to leave 
here in a few days, to visit the leeward 
setdements, and if nothing prevents, 
shall extend my visit to New Cess, 
and hope to be able to succeed in ef- 
fecting a purchase of the territory, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the 
slavers. Should I succeed, the ter- 
ritory will be a great acquisition to 
the colony, and tne means of eflec- 
tually abolishing the slave trade 
from between the two extremes of 
the colonial jurisdiction. 

On my way down, I expect fo 
conclude a purchase of ihc remain 



any opportunity to slip. 1 am hap- 
py to be able to inform you that the 
emigrants by the " Lime Rock," 
have suffered but little from sickness, 
none have died of African fever, and 
are comfortably located on their 
farms, some six miles from the sea, 
on the north bank of the Sinou river, 
and generally in good health and 
spirits, and much pleased with their 
new home. Those by the Virginia, 
have also passed through the sea- 
soning well, and are located at Cald- 
well, except three or four mechanics 
that preferred to remain here. 

Dr. Lugenbeel left here a week 
or two ago, in pretty good health, to 
accompany the emigrants by the 
*'Chipola;" — the Wilson family 
to Bexley, where they have been 
located, at the desire of the Penn- 
sylvania Colonization Society.— 
Those emigrants from Virginia, by 
the same vessel, were much disap- 
pointed when they learned, on their 
I arrival, they were destined for Cape 
Palmas ; they had gotten the impres- 
sion somewhere. The headman told 



ing portion of the Litde Bassa Coun- , me from his master, or the executor 
try; but, sir, from what quarter may 'i of his former master's estate, who 
I look for funds to meet these en- i had given him a letter to that effect, 
gagements? Willyoubeahle, soon, which letter, unfortunately, he had 
to send us any ihin^ for this espc- i lost overboard on ihe passage out. 
cial object ? I do really hope that , The captain was of the same im- 
our friends in the United States are ! pression, and insisted, at one time, 
exerting themselves to aid us in this j, upon landing them here. I, howev- 
respect. The subject is an impor- ' er, refused to receive them, feeling 



tant one, and deserves immediate at 
tention. No time should be lost in 
acquiring a title to the remaining ter- 
ritory between the two extremes of 
the colonial jurisdiction. There are 
those on the coast who are doing all 
in their power to prejudice the minds 
of the natives against selling it to us ; 
otherwise, I should not be so anxi- 
ous — the fact is, if we suffer much 
delay, we shall find great difficulty 
in negotiating with the natives, ex- 
cept at very extravagant prices. I 
am, therefore, not disposed to allow 



confident from the remark in your 
letter, 13th November, respecting 
them, and further, that I have re- 
ceived no instructions from Mr. 
Finney, in regard to receiving them, 
that there must be some mistake; 
therefore, I insisted that the captain 
take them to Palmas. 

Bob Cane, one of the Grand Cape 
Mount chiefs, and from what I can 
understand, rightful sovereign of that 
country, came to the colony a few 
weeks ago, to obtain information re- 
specting Mr. Canot's claim to Grand 
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baptized the king of Sierra Ltcr.p. 
his familv, and several o:her?. He 
adds, about the 1670. •• iJ:e kirz sii'.i 
receives baptism, bu: praciice? .J- ! i- 
try to please his subjecis.*' Accor;- 
inff to Bareira's own acccjn:. kir.;j 
Philip, whom he bapiizeil. w::s a 
hundred vears old, and was or.e of 
the Cumbas. He projesses to :.3%e 
roade a more favorable impress ion 
on the natives, because he ciu r.o: 
engage in the slave trace and oii.er 
branches of commerce, as sli former 
priests there had core. Libui hi- 
ibrms us. that in 1666. Don Phi".. p. £ 
Christian, reisrned ai Uurrj:. c:\ \'.:fr 
south side of the Sierra L^oiie river. 
and kept a Jesuit and a Pnrii: jiies-- 
Capuchin. who preached Chri?::arii- 
IV, but without etfoc:. Vi'ilai:]:. 
however, savs. the san'.e vc::r. ;":.i: 
•'the Portuguese ser.ltd here l.rive 
made manv converis." B^rj-ii as- 

m 

sens that the Portuguese hid C'-n- 
verted manv in Bulm : il.at is. manv 
of the Bulloras. on the nonh of the 
river. The truth seems ;o !v. thai 
ihey persuaded a oo:.siilcr::ViL' num- 
ber of individuals to receive l'aj'.:i*m. 
but made no general impressi":; upon 
the people ; so thai Lii »:-.!. himsc.i a 
missionarv, considered their a'/icmin 
a failure. As to the rhiracier of 
their converts, his Don Philip, keep- 
ings Jesuit and a Capurliin lo pr'-ryi; 
Christianity. and yet prnciiiin:: i ii'. .- 
Iry to please his suhje^'ts. is Cmi.; lit?* 
a fair sample. In 1721. one r:-.'.ive 
of some consequence, nine mi its i:p 
the river, is mentioned as a Ks>:r.;i- 
nist. He had been baptized in Pi-r- 
tugal. The cxpediiion for t}:e con- 
version of the Jalnffs, we have seen. 
was defeated bv the assassination of 
Bemoi. Still, thev made some con- 

• 

verts in that quarter. But tvcry 
where north of Congo, their converts 
seem to have been connncd almost 
wholly to the dependents on their 
trading houses ; and when these were 
given up, their relidon soon disap- 
peared. 



The Frer.ch missions, so far as we 

h:ive heeii \i' le in discover, commen- 
ced i:i 1035. when nve Capuchins 
were se:r. i> the m^uih of the Assi- 
r.- r. ]r. a ^liort '.ine, and before 
:.:ev r.:c:r:'li?hrd anv thinsr, three 
cS ;hc:ii cird. and the o:her two re» 
lir. il I'.i Axi.r. la 1636. several 
C2r.«ucij':::5 of Normandv were sent 
as i:;i«slu::&r:e? :o Cape Verde, one 
of whom 1 rri t.e liue of prefect; 
- b i: : I : . e- v it ii \]\e cou n tr^* , because 
:hey cou'-.i not live in it." In 1674, 
M;i>;he-: r-mpany of Capuchins al- 
:eirpv:.! a r.-issi-rc. probably some- 
w : . •: : V • -n : h e I v ory or G ol d C oast ; 
^i;: !. ■•:hir.i: is known of ia results. 
I:i 10^7. f:rif:er Gonsalvez, a Domi- 
ni ?':?.. on his w?.y to India, stopped 
?.: Assinee. an«i left father Henry 
Cirizier. xvi-li a iiouse and six slaves, 
:> 0'^:r.!;iei ro ;; mission. Cerizier 
i\td in :. f-.-w months. In 170UL 
I'iihtT I.'\;r. v. ho had been some* 
:'::r.v ::] \':\v West Indies, was nomi- 
r.ii'.vd 1 y the Propajraiida and ap- 
poi:-.:eil by the Pope, as apostolic 
J 'It fee! of missions in Guinea. He 
tml'iirkvt] aiK«ichelle,ApTil IS. 1701, 
h p.M r. i: w i I h 1 . i m f a ; h e r J aques Vi 1- 
i::rd ::> a n;issii>narv, and Aniaba. 
whii. }..- says, had been given to 
Go!-.s:iIvez by Zcn?.n, king of Assi- 
r.te. :.nd < iii:-- -.>/d and baptized in 
F : :. r. . •; . T : . e E : : r-^ r»e an Mercurv an- 
::-u:.in.: hisbr\p:.sni in the following 

"lleie is n:^n:-'.f-r p-^an prince 
hre.i:i:h.i over lo ihe Ciirisiian faith : 
i::iniely. Lewis H?.nni'^al. king of 
Syrir;. nn ir.e Goi.I Const of Africa; 
wiio. r.f!or luir j a h>nj time instnict- 
ed in ;hc Chnsvp.n principles, and 
hapiizcii by iho bishop of Meauz, the 
kiiij: be inn his iTO-iLither, received 
ilie sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
on the C 7 ih of Februani-, from the 
Cardinrd de Xoailles, and offered at 
the same a picture of the Blessed 
Virgin, to w):ose protection he snh- 
mitted his trrri;or\' ; having made a 
vow, a I his return thither, to use hia 
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deaths occurred in both those settle- 
ments. The sickness and deaths, 
however, at the former place, cannot 
be attributed to any local causes, for 
we consider Millsburg one of our 
healthiest settlements. I hope in a 
few weeks, when I have visited the 
leeward settlements, to be able to 
give you some more definite informa- 
tion respecting the state of affairs in 
that quarter. 

Accompanying, you will receive 
the minutes of the legislative council, 
forwarded by the colonial secretary. 
You will observe that no material 
change or alterations have been 
made, except to give to the court of 
quarter sessions and common pleas, 
jurisdiction in commercial cases, in 
the laws and regulations of the com- 
monwealth. 

] beg to call your attention to the 
claim, some five hundred dollars, a 



balance due the Sinou chiefs on the 
purchase of that territory. They 
are earnestly demanding it, and it is 
important that it be attended to as 
early .as possible ; if not paid soon, 
it will be the means of weakening 
very much the confidence of the 
natives in the faith of the Society ; 
already some of our enemies have 
been making a handle of it, and i 
fear it will operate against us in ac- 
quiring other territory. Will not 
the Mississippi Colonization Society 
make arrangements to have this claim 
settled ? 

I am, sir. 

Most respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 
J. J. ROBERTS. 
To 

Rf.v. Wm. McLain, 

Sec. Am, Col, Society, 
Washington City, D, C. 



( Continued from page 83 J 
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PART III. 

Missionary Labors in Western 

Africa, and their Results, 

« 
Perhaps a clearer light may be 

thrown upon the subject, by a con- 
nected view of the various attempts 
that have been made to introduce 
civilization and Christianity into 
Guinea. It need occupy but lit- 
tle space, as the history of far the 
greater part of them records only 
the'attempts and their failure. 

The Portuguese, we have seen,com- 
menced and prosecuted their discove- 
ries under authority from the Pope, 
to conquer and convert all unbeliev- 
ers from Cape Bojador to India. We 
have seen, too, what a pompous 
eotnmencement they made at Elmi- 
na. Their establishments were at 
one time numerous aloiig the whole 



coast of Upper Guinea, and as far 
north as Arguin. It is said that they 
every where had chapels, and made 
efforts at proselytism. The lan- 
guage of historians seems to imply 
that even the Portuguese mulattoes, 
when driven inland from the Grain 
Coast in 1604, built chapels in the 
interior, and strove to make prose- 
lytes. In Congo, they put their 
candidate on the throne by force of 
arms, and thus converted the nation. 
In Upper Guinea, they converted a 
few, and but a few ; as the negroes 
generally would neither give up 
polygamy, nor submit to auricular 
confession. In 1607, Dapper states 
that the Jesuits found some on the 
Rio Grande who were willing to re- 
ceive baptism, but not being prepared 
for it, it was deferred. The same 
year, he tells us, the Jesuit Bareira, 
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utmost endeavors towards the con- 
version of his subjects." 

On arriving at Grand Sesters, 
Aniaba went on shore, and, Loyer 
says, ** lived eight days among the 
negresses, in a way which edified 
nobody." They touched on the 
Quaqua coast, and found the people 
to be cannibals, eating negroes fre- 
quently, and all the white men they 
could get into their possession. June 
25, they reached the Assinee. After a 
short negotiation for the ground, a 
fort was built near the eastern shore 
of the river, at its mouth, and a gar- 
rison left for its defence. Aniaba 
proved worthless. The mission ac- 
complished nothing. Loyer left in 
1703. The garrison found it diffi- 
cult to maintain itself against repeat- 
ed attacks, and in 1705, the whole 
establishment was given up. 

Who this Aniaba really was, is a 
matter of some uncertainty. In 
France, he was certainly represented 
as the son of Zenan, king of the Assi- 
nees, sqjit thither for education ; and 
in this character, he served for a while 
;>8 a Captain in the French cavalry. 
Loyer, writing after his disappoint- 
ment, and with evident mortification, I 
merely represents him as one whom 
Zenan had given to Gonsalvez. 
Bosman, to whom we are indebted 
for the extract from the Mercury, ! 
says that he was originally a slave | 
among the Assinees; that a French- 
man obtained possession of him and 
carried him home, intending to keep j 
him for a valet; lliat he had shrewd- j 
ness enough to gull French bishops 
and cardinals into the belief of his 
royal descent; and that on his return, 
he was forced back into the service 
of his old Assinee master. 

Loyer, while there, made some 
missionary efforts. On one occa- 
sion, in the presence of the natives, 
he broke a fetish into a thousand 
pieces, trod it under his feet, and 
then cast it into the fire. They all 



fled, saying that the lightning would 
blast him, or the earth swallow him up. 
Seeing that he remained unharmed, 
they said it was because he did not 
believe; on which he exhorted them 
to be unbelievers too. Buthis exhor- 
tations were in vain. His English 
editor asks, — ** How would he have 
liked to have had one of his own 
fetishes so treated? A negro, or a 
Protestant, would be put to death 
for such an offence in most popish 
countries." Villault, in 1667, had 
used the same argument on the Gold 
Coast, and as he thought, with more 
success. He broke the negroes' fe- 
tishes, and told them to sign them- 
selves with the cross, and the fetishes 
could not hurt them; Many came 
to him and exchanged their fetishes 
for crucifixes, which they evidently 
regarded as only stronger fetishes. 

Loyer represents the negroes as 
trickish and subtle, great liars and 
thieves, '* the most deceitful and un- 
grateful people in the universe." 

The first Spanish mission to this 
part of the world, so far as we can 
learn, was commenced in 1652, when 
fifteen Capuchins were sent to Sierra 
Leone. Twelve of them were taken 
prisoners by the Portuguese, who 
were then at war with Spain. The 
other three are said to have converted 
some of the people, baptized some of 
their princes, and built churches in 
some of their chief towns. They 
were reinforced in 1657, and again 
in 1664. In 1723, the Pope's nun- 
cio in Spain announced that the 
mission was extinct. In 1659, cer- 
tain Capuchins of Castile attempted 
a mission at Ardra, on the Slave 
Coast ; but they soon gave it up, on 
finding that the king only pretended 
to turn Christian, for the sake of 
encouraging trade with Spain. 

We find no mention of any other 
Roman Catholic mission in Upper 
Guinea, till the late attempt at Cape 
Palmas. From the formal com- 
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mencement of the mission at Elmina, '! reasoned ilifTerently, and to have 
in 1482, eleven years after the com- ' ilioiii:iu so small a chanije not worth 
plate discovery of the coast, to the the making. Bosnian's remark, how- 
abandonment of Sierra Leone, in ever, shows that the Dutch accom- 
1723, was 241 years of Roman Catho- plished but little among them, 
lie missionary effort. After so long a ' The Moravians were the first Pro- 
trial, and for the greater part of the te-stums who seriously undertook the 
time in most favorable circumstances ' work of missions in Guinea. In 
for the missionaries, the religion of 17.'5G, tliey sent out two missionaries^ 
Guinea proved too stronj^ an antairo- one of whom was a muLitto, bom in 
nist for the religion of R(?we. WJiat that country. His colleague soon 
little impression they made on a few ' died, and he roturncd. Their efforts 
of their dependents, was soonefiUced. were res.imed from time to time, till 
and Romanism in Guinea has lonj; . 1770. hi all, five distinct efforts 
since ceased to exist. A boastful view ' were niiule, and eleven missionaries 
of Romanism and its missions, in the sent out. Tiie mulatto accompanied 
Annals of the Propagaii(Hi of the several of ilie expeditions, and died 
Faith for June, 1839, claims no mis- in 17G9. Tiic other ten all died in 
»ion in all Western Africa, nor any .Guinea, before they had been there 
Catholics, except in the French set- lonor enough to he useful. Prohabiy* 
tlements on the Senegal, any where all ilmsL* alicmpls were on the Gold 
between Congo and Morocco. Pro- ' CoHst. 

babjy, however, they might claim liie j Of Fnglisli efforts to civilize or 
inmatesof a small Portuguese trading evancft'lize Western Africa, we find 
house or two, somewhere about the no notice till 17S7, when a co- 
mouth of the Rio Grande. lonv of free blacks from America 
Of the Dutch, we only find reason was commenced at Sierra .Leone, 
to believe that they made some slight The laud on which they settled was 
attempts to proselyte the neirroes ini- purchased of the natives, who soon 
mediately around their castles and after att(;tnpied to drive them off or 
trading houses. The Portuguese say cxirrminate them. When visited in 
that the negroes ^* being barbarians, 1789, half their number had perished 
readily enough swallowed CalvinV by vic^lence or disease, and the re- 
poison;'' the meaning of which ' mniudcr had taken refuse on Bance 
doubtless is, that the Dutcli taught l^Iaiid. in 1791 and 1792, the c olo- 
them to despise popery. Anus men- ny was reinforced by 1,200 blacks 
tions attempts of Dutch residents to from Jamaica, wlio had at iirst settled 
instruct them, and speaks of one who in Nova Scotia, but found the climate 
had been so instructed, by a monk at too cold for tlu'ui. The historv of 
Elmina, that he was ai>le to quote tliis colony is marked by an almost 
Scripture in reply. Bosnian, a sturdy uiiinterruniud si i ics of gross blunders 
Dutch Protestant, says that if it weiv and uiisiiiM.nvvuu'nt; but being a 
possible to convert them, the Roma- wcll-ni!;:!;: enii?rprise, mainly on 
nists would stand the best chance rigiit })rip.riplos, and sustained with 
for success; because they already true KniiUsh pertinacity, it has con- 
agree with them in several particu- tinned to yrow, and has been of im- 
lars, especially in their ridiculous mcnse value to Africa. For twenty 
ceremonies, their abstinence from years it watched the operations of 
certain kinds of food at certain times, the British slave trade, and furnished 
their reliance on antiquity, and the much of the information which in-» 
like. The negroes seemed to have duced the British Parliament to aboU 
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ish it in 1807. And when that act 
had been passed, it could have been 
little else than a dead letter, had 
there not been a rendezvous for the 
squadron, a seat for Courts of Admi- 
ralty, and a receptacle for recaptured 
Africans, at Sierra Leone. But for 
this colonization of Africa with the 
civilized descendants of Africans^ 
that act might never have been pass- 
ed, and if passed, must have been 
nearly inoperative. 

In 1792, an attempt was made to 
promote civilization in Africa by a 
colony of whites, of ;which Capl. 
Beaver, an officer in the expedition, 
afterwards published an account, 
which we have not been able to ob- 
tain. We only learn that the attempt 
was made by a "philanthropic as- 
sociation" in England i that they 
sent out three ships, with 275 colo- 
nists ] that they commenced a settle- 
ment on Bulama Island, near the 
mouth of the Rio Grande ; that they 
employed only the free labor of co- 
lonists ^nd hired negroes ; that they 
suffered much from the African fever, 
many died, others returned, and in 
two years the colony was extinct. 

In 1795, several English families 
went to Sierra Leone, for thg purpose 
of establishing a mission among the 
Foulahs ; but after arriving in Africa 
and considering the obstacles, they 
returned without commencing their 
labors. 

In 1797, the Edinburgh Missionary 
Society sent out two missionaries, 
who commenced a mission among 
the Soosoos, on the Rio Pongas ; 
the Glasgow Society sent out two, 
who commenced on the Island of 
Bananas ; and the London Society 
two, who began among the Bulloms. 
In 1800, one of them, Mr. Brunton, 
returned, enfeebled by disease ; but 
afterwards engaged in a mission at 
Karass near the Caspian Sea. Mr. 
Greig, his colleague, had been mur- 
dered by a party of Foulahs. The 



other four had fallen victims to the 
climate. 

The Church Missionary Society^ 
then called the '" Society for Missions 
in Africa and the East," sent out its 
first missionaries in 1804. Thev 
were Germans ; for, after several 
years of effort, no English missiona- 
ries could be procured. Two years 
beforfe, the Sierra Leone Company 
had been seeking five years in vain 
for a chaplain. The missionaries 
arrived at Sierra Leone, April 14. 
A subsequent report states, that they 
would have been instructed to com- 
mence their labors in the colony, 
had there not have been obstacles to 
their usefulness there, of the nature 
of which we are nof informed. As 
it was, they resided in the colony, 
and sought for stations beyond its 
borders. In 1806, two others were 
sent out, one of whom, Mr. Nylan- 
der, was induced to serve as chaplain 
of the colony, which he continued to 
do till 1812. These two last were 
accompanied by William Fantimani, 
the son of a chief at Rio Pongas, 
educated at Clapham. The report 
for 1808, informs us, that the mis- 
sionaries had continued their search 
for stations out of the colony, but 
had every where been met by msur- 
mountable obstacles. That year, 
however, in March, they were able 
to commence two staiio|i8 on the 
Rio Pongas, Fantimania and Bashia. 
Fantimania in a short time was found 
impracticable. It was abandoned, 
and a new station commenced at 
C5noffee. In 1809, two others were 
sent out, one of whom soon died. 
One of the older brethren also died. 
In 1811, two more were sent out. 
In 1812, three mechanics were sent 
out. Mr. Nylander resigned his 
chaplaincy, and commenced a new 
station among the Bulloms. In the 
autumn, the chiefs on the Rio Pon- 
gas, held a palaver, in relation to 
sending the missionaries out of the 
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country, on the preienre that their 
presence irjnred liie inu!e. liiat is. 
the slave tratle. \\\ ISKJ. iwo of :!.» 
mechanics ami ilie wiiv of one i-i 
them tiieii. TroiiM-* Mi:h ilie na- 
tives coniiriued. hi ISl-i. I'lu-v <iii'- 
tered much froni si-^k ::»>-. Ti.v 
other meclianii* ami :iie wiJow i-: 
another ilieiL T::e o-^ti .*?i:ii m oi' '...':■ 
natives incna^Cil. A riiw si;i;!' :: 
was commeiK'*.*.; «■:: i!.e lii-.» I)r::i •:.;. 
and c'illed G^r.:' :■ r. ?■!:■. K.-. !:., :..• 
missi«»nary. :;..i!!:-._' :: » ; :m-- - : •■. 
iisetuliiess. r'-::^-v- .; -n :.. ■ 1-..- ■..■ 
Los, <::iid i::e.o- :...l!" ;; y:...-. ::■. : 
meeiinff i:i?iir!:i«:iu:::c.".'!v « v: '-i:!- ::. 
removed ir» Ka;n:ru. on *';? •'■>:i:i::'::.:. 
amon? the b ;ir'">o>. '1. .-:?.- t^.:.:.- 
may have ex.e;u!:..l !:.■..• :::v r.^x: 
vear. Their ai:: ::::«-:i v :> : . <■. 
turning lo the col..:.y. \\ l^]'-. 
seven male an J hirir/io m:s*io!irir:v< 
and two educaie:! n-.::vt? were .*• .■: 
out Four of liic Si.vo:m'.vo n; :..tir 
children, and two of :':.•: \-W-^r mem- 
bers of the mission di, J. l:\ JLi:u:;i:y. 
the three principal i-uiUiinirs at l;a- 
shia, with ihf Ii'^rL»rii-s. v.tre l»i:riKil 
bv the nativt*. Mr. IIiil:':: ? un;i 

m 

his wife, or.e «-f i):'- ?■. v:i ;;'•.. v. - 
mentioned, sot »nii f.T : ••■ lo i • .- ivi 
her life ; I'j: stopp*. -i a: O •/■!.;!-;•':.« 
was unalile lo pro«?»f^!. 11 rt.- i.: : 
health improved, and :::vv «':v nt J ;i 
school. la lb 15. f«iKr ;.ii ■'.*:> v.; .. 
their wives, wero s- :r. i ;::. '1.. 
Rev. Edward Bi.*\r :>:.•.;•, A •?-:?:. ■ 
Secretary, visiied ;"..■.' :.,.--.:.. i. 
thought the color.y. \v!;!^!i k-.v,- r. ..- 
tained 9.»»00 or lO.t "■ » 1:1!. .' .:. •>. 
most of whom were nca: '"fi .[ A:. .- 
cans, the most pr'.»::iis:: ," :u. . « : 
usefulness. The •• I' ):::>::".". l..-=i- 
tution*- had alrta-.^y a ::••. ^!!y i:-.::.i- 
ber of pupils, aiid ii-iv we.-r c roil- 
ing extensive buiM;:i::> i >? rs r<?r- 
mancnt ac com in oda: ■'■::. ii.Mo:::;.- 
Mac Carthy wrote: — ••! o.^r.ccivc 
that the lirsi eileciuai s:rn towards 
the establishmciii of Curisiianiiy. 
will be found in the divi-sion of this 



peninsu'a into parishes, appointing 
:o rach a rlerj^'yinan lo instruct his 
iiock in Ci'.risuani-y. enlightening 
: itrir minds lo li.e viir •.■.■» us dutie^t and 
r:.lva::-:'.j-:s i::!::re::t to civilization; 
:'ii:s ir..:x:r.i ^:r:rri Leone the base, 
ir-Tii w!ii-:uv f.r.iire exertions may 
^e exionded. s:ep hy step, lo the very 
in.vri.r < :' A :ri ■'.:." The division 
i".:o |':i:is:v'< w:!* in progress. Ba- 
-.;iLi v.;\- .:\\-::\ r \ I'r:aohing was 
»:..::■ -r.'i't-.! ;.. L:'^aa".d .Tcsulu, near 
L';. . -:! r\ A riiT-t-l was built at 
J.:-;!. !i I>".7, :.^ troubles from 
; ■■ ::::!'•=:- 1' :. ! iiird to ini^rease. 
T:;-.' S :. .".y :t::' •■:n''cd iis expecta- 
ti'-n r( !.■/■ : f ■•:/.;■»«; li'-d to abandon 
..!! i:.- >■..*.' •:> '■ryo-.J tiie limits of 
-...-^ i". '..iiv. in 1^1S. Februarv 16, 
:.io i:i:*>io;]ar;.s. i.j a general meet- 
in j at Freetown, d. iMucd 10 withdraw 
i:o:\\ I ■ : 11 i o I ' . : j:: s . Til ose 8 la- 
lions w L r e ;i ■ ;" ■ : » : . :i i'l y aba lul oned . 
1 1 was al.-o I'oun! iircossarv to retire 
:roin Yoniiroo, ;inioiiT i:;e Bulloms, 
liiMUjli only seven miles from Free- 
to w s i . i iic iMT"' i • oi i» f t i : e colon v. . Goree 
was rts.ortii \o t'.ie French, and the 
stii-.i.'«n alwndontd. .Ui'.y 14, a proc* 
/.:•;.:;: ion i-i ".iu' M-.-rra L-rone Gazete 
.■- ;:. unrod li.u on".: pat ion of the Jsles 

■. L'.«s, as r.:;:i*h terrilorv. Mr. 

K'.'/iW ^^:^'i ■^■\k^^::\\c\1 pastor there, 

ilo<Ld W" >:.i:-i:i :i!ii<v.»^ the Baj^oes, 

.:'. 1 tn'.tr-.' r;> "1 \:w jiuues of his 

'J'i: S »-•:• -y ii.id now no 

..::"» :i : ; -y I •: : .1 : . . ■ i n: i ts of the co- 

■' y. ]• V. ..^ i:::i:nLi:id. that their 
:..:i^'. ::.'..'.: i,;_'.t l-e onlv tem- 
: :..::■; \ :\: r. !.:.^ nLvor vet been 
;■ t::ui a :v:«:.i'.'l.- ;i uncw iliem. 

Ac'*.»rdin:i :.■> :!;c i::ti>: accounts, 
Ms mission ^.ow juis 14 stations, 62 

: 'orers. l.'JTo commitnicanis, 0,086 
:.■•' nd.iMis on public worship, and 
.0.173 rvipiN i'l i:s schools. One of 
i-io-'^ s:a:ions is ui Port Lokkoh, in 
::ie Tinimanf: country' : but whether 
in i:;.\: pan of li.e country which 
has bcm fully ceded to the colony, 
or til a! which is merelv in a state of 
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dependent alliance, we have not been 
able to ascertain. 

The English Wesleyan mission in 
the colony, which was commenced 
about the year 1817, reports 2,371 
members, 23 paid teachers, and 1,462 
pupils. The Wesleyans have also 
stations at the British posts on the 
Gambia and Gold and Slave Coasts. 
Supported by the latter, they are at- 
tempting an inland station among 
the Ashantees ; but the result is yet 
very doubtful. 

Some passages in the works from 
which these facts have been gathered, 
seem to refer to still other attempts 
to enlighten Western Africa ; but if 
■there were others, they came to an 



end so soon and so fruitlessly, as to 
leave no record that has reached us. 
American attempts — with the ex- 
ception of one or two private efforts, 
which led to no results — commenced 
with the planting of Liberia, in 1822. 
Their history is before the public in 
various forms, and need not be re- 
peated here. They have led to the 
establishment of two civilized re- 
publics, the planting of nearly thirty 
Christian churches, and the conver- 
sion and civilization of hundreds of 
the natives ; besides all that they have 
done for the suppression of piracy 
and the slave trade, and the general 
improvement of that part of the 
world. 



[From the Boston Daily Advertiser.] 

(Solontjatton an^ ti)f ^lavr €ra2i(. 



The remarks of our correspondent 
and the extract from a London paper 
to which he refers, are deserving at- 
tention. The facts here presented 
exhibit in a very strong light, the 
valne of the efforts of the coloniza- 
tionists merely as a mode of sup- 
pressing the slave trade, in compari- 
son with the other costly, and, in a 
great measure, unavailing efforts for 
the same object. They present a 
motive for perseverance in the cause 
of colonization, in addition to the 
powerful reasons that these colonies 
are planting civilization along the 
coast of Africa, in the form which 
affords the best assurance of its 
spread into the interior, at the same 
time that they afford an asylum, 
with the privileges of comparative 
independence, to colored emigrants 
from this country. 

These emigrants, consisting part- 
ly of emancipated slaves, who can 
enjoy their freedom only on the con- 
dition of leaving the States in which 
they were born, and partly of such 



of the colored population of the free 
States as have the good sense to be- 
lieve that the happiness and im- 
provement of their race will be best 
promoted by preserving them from 
intermixture with the white race, are 
laying the foundation of a new State. 
It is new not only in the ordinary 
sense of a combination of disjointed 
elements from old States, forming 
a political association under which 
they hope to enjoy political and 
social rights ; but it is new in the 
purpose of introducing the arts of 
civilized life, and the truths of 
Christianity, into a part of the globe 
which has been always the abode of 
the grossest barbarism, through the 
agency of the same race of which 
these barbarians consist. It is a pro- 
cess of evangelizing, not like that 
which has changed the face of this 
continent, of sending a race of men 
who shall root out the original inhabi- 
tants, but of establishing in the 
neighborhood of those barbarians, 
enlightened and instructed men of 
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thiir own :.ice, v:\\[\ w::nni ir. rr'-r^i^ <*?eJin? ^ne hundred dollais a ni3e. 

o!" I i rr.e ! hey m 2 y ! e :;i e i r. c- ■ r; . r- : t . B 11 : i "r.^ a^.n usl expenditare of Giemt 

1: is !•: c!"..r-e very \v.\C'.r.?.'.'\ :. ^s- B:::i:r. i« sufficieni to pay a ikemr 

fir :'.e e:i:e.-p:i?c- r/isv s-ccr.-.: i •: fiiiid coilsrs a raile for the whcrfe 

i:: e< e p r o ? -' •} ■; : : ¥ ; 2 n .1 re :ii » : f «.■ ; r : '.s . fo ■ : r : • : u *a= d m lies , and leare neut J 

a r. d so ii: e 7 . : > :: ^ :: ; -■. y rr j i r - 1 : i * : w t; i ■ . i on s o f d oUais for coloD izing 

rUi^nirv. ?j :\i.- ?.* -.-..sr ■ ?!■= ^:r a'-.il o::.er i^urrwe*. Again, Liberia, 

'•oncern-rJ. h'^: s ' ::: j:.^:*.s ::..:.-.•- !: is well known, exerts neariVf if 

cia'.e obiec;? — .!.a: 0: -17:.::^:^ li;- ?-•■•: o-iu*, as nrjch influence against 

s i r a .- 1 e ti< \\ .: ::^ i". . : \ :.: -r :: v. . : v : ? o :" : he « I a ve i ra-i c and in faror of civi- 



nur co'iTtri : n/.'-i-.: :i, w ■: -3 c:*r.- iiza::«.'n ani C~irisiianiiv, 

i^iiion is lt:-:-".".' ::::': v. i : v :..t:r L:o::r: a:^«i ve: it has not cost one- 

emiiTri:: ::. r::..: ::.ir.y o:' «*-■■:: .•■- :weTTiv:h pr^r: of the amoant which 

lain : : . r i : : v ". r .; ? : : : ::; r e :p t : ; .■. . ? '. -.- : J . •- B r i :i«'~. irove rnmeni has expended 

V e ry c r. '. y r. : h ^ c r. :.-.:■ ^ n ■ - : : . .: ? o n :h 3 : c o". > n y . Some of the Herald** 

eiiiii:ra:i: .:. r-.rx. oi .:ii*v.»:J::ij ;::o i^c?: remarks refer 10 the work in whieh 

ani ch-rar-t s: sc_*-r::y :=. ji:-.-; liio pr^v- :he Bri;i:h ffovemment is enfafed, of 

s..ci:::o:: •::' ::.e s'.ive -.raie — s-i ionr irAnsporiin? rerroes from Africa lo 

as these o'Jl-.'^s are maniies-.ly a:- :r.e Wosi Indies, under the name of 

uina^le, ir.\l are airea-iv a:::iir.ti n " fr-r :i*.^'"»rers :" a work which 



a consiJerabie ex'.er.:. ;;.ere is sv.rely B.-.:is>. p*.ilanihropist* consider as 

po od ri a « o n U^r p ers eve r .\ no e i n ih e : :•.;". e e 1 s e :'r. an a rev i val of the slave 

K nevvver.t ue^iiins of the S«^C!e;y irjje under a Jisjrjise. 
w:;:cri has been ;husfri7So s'.:o.*e?sf.:".. 






Tiic slave trade papers of last 



Sir.:— The f.r. ^wi::,- .i::.-:.-. f:o": sion ^n Parii.inif ni are of more than 
ihe L-^r.^n M^r:::-: Il-riiJ. p. r:. us:;^^; :mp.T:a:\ce. Thev are, at the 
la ns s:j;-::!ic::>whi :i s?:-:-.-.: y..;:: ^^,».. ;[.„p, very voluminooa, con- 
riii-jrs \i ... r:ri:.*e v..::: o. ;. iv.er- <:*:;ij ,,f i".,;ir fVi 10 volumes, dassed 

A BCD While these papers show 
I.-: *.:.e \iry iir-.'ai sacrinees and ezer* 
: : ^ :: < v :.:.'; i : '. . l" B r i ; ish ^OTemment 
• •':.': F r i : ■ < ' . ?.- : h or i ti es are erery 
".v ' . . : : :v. :^. k i : 1 T : o si -.: ppress the slave 
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ap: -■•.:, • ■ ■.: : •; y " : --s:".* -r :..• •:;..'-:.•:.■ y i!i<. 'lose as the same time 

^■'"t'':' •'?-". -'^ :!.- ':::::.:: VI I': :h: vl.^:: ess.::::, and almost inccediMe 

A I r 1 .M , is : : ..^ : ". s i v i- -. • -. ■ - :".»•.;. .i*. e v i n as connected with the 

uc* ..s r-.'T' ti. : . . ;.:•.. ■: ^\--:\\ '.7. r.l o-Iy, the traffic is in- 

prese:.: >y?:.::i -: .. ;<:i.:j : r-. .j?*: J. : ::>::..: of Lvinff dimitiished; 

C025:. T::c w!: ■:<;-:.:-.■;■:-; >: ..;;;. 3" ;::::o:;nvied slave traffic in 

of Wesu-rn A:; '. i< -.s--:! ■.:..: :.• ..- i.-.:,-rn worli has yet scaiedy 

4.0in"> miles. Ti.is. hnv-.-vtr. •.:> : ;.-. :.ivi.-he..i — n::y. it may be said« 

cliiiie* mce J ■.-.". l.nt.-O niiUs on .-r.'.y yt>-:tr:.-y discovered," yet eqnal 

whi::. -.'.v rrrT - ..\- ".fe:: s-jppressr 1. n aT.ivi-t i,-. ha; from Africa 



The Is: 7'..-^:.2«e c: eoas: by :he A:l:.n:ic. The labors of ^ 

^he Arer:-.:: t'o! -r.iz:.:: .- S-?:e!y. m-:r.: ■n.-r.-ase wi:h everv soceecding 

was m.ip i\ '.he rr.e nf ::.:r-.y do:;.-.rs .i-y. w.-::e the verv expense of print- 

-y mi:--; -sn u7.>-'mnkiv::v Wr pric.-. ;r.i '.h-: "-ipers sU'uded to— perfaape 

I: i? ^«v.m?.'.f .: •.:.a: !ht who';? ooas: i.oOi ,>.;■-» pcvc-es — exhausts a sum 



wr.irn th.i: ^ocleiy wis-es »o possess, :h:; proprr'.y eraploved woald enlti* 
n'.:»v ?p pr:r:h25?.i r. .1 n:e n^: ox- '.a:e 3nd'in?:rjrt a district of Africa. 
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We have more than once drawn 
the attention of the public to this 
very important subject, but the pa- 
pers before us induce us — compel 
us, in fact — to bring the matter 
strongly before the country. It is 
now sixty years since Englishmen 
directed their attention to the sup- 
pression of this destructive traffic, 
and forty-four years since England 
employed her great naval power to 
crush this scourge of Africa, this 
disgrace to Christian nations, and 
indelible blot on the civilized world. 
All her exertions have, however, 
been fruitless, tending even to in- 
crease the horrors of the trade, and 
this after the most profuse expendi- 
ture. We lately added above one- 
half more to the sailing ships of war 
employed in that service, and dso 
eight steamers, together, 2,000 horse 
power. According to Parliamentary 
Return, No. 363, of 1843, tiie year- 
ly expense of the sailing vessels 
employed in 1842 was ^2575,000. 
Down to the beginning of 1839, the 
total expense of every thing connect- 
ed with the suppression of this trade, 
including the settlements on the Afri- 
can coast, established for that purpose^ 
drawn up with great care from official 
documents,amounted to ^22,429,27 1 . 
Exclusive of the naval force, the ex- 
pense of maintaining the establish- 
ments ashore, the bounties paid for 
negroes captured, the salaries to slave 
commissioners in various places, 
and the support of negroes captured 
and liberated, certainly exceed 
j6 150,000 per annum. Let us bring 
the whole into a short compass : 



Expenditure to end of 1838, 


£22,429,271 


Naval expenditure, 1839- 




1843, 


2,875,600 


Ditto, 1844, sailing vessels, 


^ 


862,500^ Eight stea- 


> 1,062,500 


mere, at least, 200,000Z. 


^ 


Sundry expenses, five years. 




at 150,000Z: 


750,000 


Total, 


£27,116,771 



Excluiivc of bounties not yet paid. 



While we have captured and paid 
for 150,000, more than 100,000 have 
perished between capture and libera- 
tion, and at least 4,000,000 have 
been carried off; amongst which 
number the mortality has been fear- 
fully great. Our present yearly ex- 
penditure is jE 1,220,000, and for, 
say 8,000, surviving of those captur- 
ed, about ;€70,000 more is expended 
in carrying them to and locating 
them in the British West Indies, 
being at the rate of j£160, for every 
laborer, even in this way obtained. 
About 100,000 more are carried across 
the Atlantic to foieign possessions, ac- 
companied by a distressing mortali- 
ty, to say nothing of the still more 
terrible havoc which the war, deso- 
lation, and robberies, by which they 
are obtained, occasion in Africa ; 
while, at the same time, the measures 
taken to destroy the trade have more 
than once endangered the peace of 
the world, and nearly plunged the 
civilized nations of Europe and 
America into hostilities with each 
other, the cost of which would have 
been enormous, the extent dreadful, 
and the progress attended with 
changes and miseries sufficient to 
make the most reckless hesitate and 
the most undaunted tremble. 

Will not all these facts — will not 
the experience of half a century 
taken up in unsuccessful efforts, show 
us that we take and have taken a 
wrong course? After expending in 
one colony. Sierra Leone, about 
^84,000,000, tlie spot which was to 
exterminate slavery and the slave 
trade, we arc proceeding to desert and 
to depopulate it; thus blazoning our 
failure and our ignorance in all things 
to the whole world. It is only ne- 
cessary, in order to render such pro- 
ceedings consistent and complete, to 
re-establish the slave trade. 

We have stated that 100,000 Afri- 
cans, as slaves, are yet yearly carried 
j across the Atlantic, and that in order 
to procure these, at least 150,000 
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more arc destroyed. To carry 
the first number, about 28,000 tons 
(»f shipping may be enffaged. The 
livinff carj^o costs at the rate of about 
8/. per ton. Ii is sold at 70/. or a 
profit of 62/. The same number of 
people that are carried a'.vay, and 
those cut otF i:i obtaining them, if 
i.-m ployed to cultivate the soil from 
which they are lorn, would, and 
without t:ie advance of 7.000. 00t»/. 
capii:d to the cultivator, judiciously 
and justly directed, raise exportable 
tropical productions to the extent of 
I0,000,0ti0/., and eive proiiiahle em- 
ployment to more than S00,t)00 tons 
of si.ippiuL^ in honest and loiritimate 
commeicc. This is the way to ex- 
terminate the slave trade, to improve 
Africa, and to such extent, at least, 
enrich anv civilized nation which 
shall adopt tlie obvious, honorable 
and rational course ; while, if etlVcied 
by Enirland, to this extent would 
'!:e be benefited, the distress of her 
}.i.i»ple relieved, and 1.200.000/., 



at present expended yearly in fraitr 
less e (Torts to suppress the slave 
trade, be saved, and so much aiinaal 
taxation be rendered unneeessary. 

Tfiese facts are indisputable. They 
stand before us on undeniable proofs. 
Since the proper settlement of Natal, 
the barbarious Zoolos, the Tartars and 
Huns of Southern Africa, who spread 
ruin and a desert wherever they 
marched, have, seeing the effects of 
irood iTovernment, and feeling the 
advantaires of security and indastry, 
turned their swords into plou^- 
shares and their spears into pruning- 
hooks, and now sell their produce 
instead of butchering and selling 
their captives. At the date of the 
last accounts they were commencing 
to extend cultivation by raising both 
suijars and cotton, for which their 
line soil and climate are well adapted. 
in the American settlement in Libe- 
ria, unsupported as it has been, af- 
fairs are marching in the 
train. 



"W f f : i P : i-i I' ;■ i !' c i\ in c r i r a ii C r I £« n i .? r. t i c n ^ot'tttp. 



rtilz*-*, lul-:.co l1" r.:r-::.i.-;.il>-. I- 

r\i'\:^ 

rh€st\r-yU>, r.rr-i.^ n-ll. lM riv- 
inent towar^ls a l;:c-i::oinbiT- 
ship 

MASSVCHUSKTTS. 

Harirhill — Daxiil .M.;r>!>. -<'. pay- 
ment on hi"e-.Mt^:;/ji.-i>::ip. '*"i. 
Hon. John S. Duiiran. diiio, 
S'\ C. B. Loho?mi»'f. Isr liiiio, 
>5, Mrs. Mary W. Dsiacin, 
liitto. .>2, Miis I.ydia While, 
ditto, >."> 

Brai/onl — 5>ami:el Lovejoy. l>t 
paymont oa liff-inoinbtrship, 
sri. >ris< A. Hfssririui', SI 7,>. 
Miss Mary !!• ssriiiuo. vi 75, 
Mr. Alfred Ki;iri.*:i:t\ !>'J 50. 
Sarah Kiltrclire. in cl? 

Ciim bridge — Proi'. Jareii Sparks, 
to constitute himself a hfe- 
inomber of the A. C. S 

IVo'-cfsifr — Hon. Daniel WaKlo, 
>1,«''^">, ac'i the Misses WaMo. 



10 no 



JO (Mi 



22 OU 



11 10 



30 no 



>1. •■<■•». towarv! i!;e purchase of 
I ::::?ry. il;:o::.;!i ilie Massa* 
C-. ; ji ::*s Col. Soci'Mv 2,000 OO 

2,06a 10 

Kir(MV: ISLAND. 
i»y l\ov. S. ( or- ii'is : 
i^: :i^\'ft — W. I'.iiil. Barney 
."^iiiriv. .1. l):::'!-ll. Mrs. Es- 



'm:;- 



SI:i!i'r. 



..ci 



s."), Elijah 
J. jr.iliain, Sj;;: ■ i'ri nch, J. C. 
>". i:i;\via:i:t.-. ?i. A. Potter, 
r.i.is B. Pitci.t-r. G. L. Spen- 
? r. John K-!.r.t\iay, each 9S» 
J.i-.Mih Suiii:i. Henry Jerauld, 
A. i'haver, Kev. C. filodget, 
Jo-?rh \Vatls. each $2. N. B. 
DiXUr.J.H. Weedin. J. Wil- 
bour. J. B. Head. A. C. Jenks. 
A. A. Tilliniihast. William 
Mclleadv. J. B. Wilhan. Chas. 
Trait. J.'D. Kilis. .\. Bates, A. 
M. iuwl. D. Robinson, A. Al- 
nif y. M. Conway, C. W. Stone, 
H . ' Wetu en , V . A . Sumoer, J. 
Weedcn. Ann B.Rnwson, Trea- 
.«urer Pawtucket Society, each 
5<^1. Enoch Adams. 50 cts 72 
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Newport — Geo. Engs, Elizabeth 
Hazard, Mrs. N.VV. Jones, on ac- 
count an. subscription,each ^10, 
Mary P. Hazard, W. A. Tay- 
lor, S. J. Gardner, N. S. Ru;^- 
gles, Charles Devens, George 
Bowen, Samuel Allen, David 
BufTord, Benjamin Finch, Wm. 
T. Potter, cash, each ^5, B. 
H. Tisdale, Wm. Vernon, W. 
A. Clarke, each $3, Eden 
Clarke, cash, cash, M. Hall, 
Mrs. Geo. Jones, Sam. Brown, 
cash, each ^2, Joshua Sayres, 
C. Sherman, RiChaid Swan, 
cash, each $1 

Bristol — Rev. J. Bristed, Robert 
Rogers, each $10, Mrs. R. Ro- 
gers, C. D. Wolf, J. Babbitt, 
each $5, Moses B. Wood, Thos. 
Church, John Norris, Miss 
Alden, Wm. B. Spooner, each 
^3, M. Bennett, L. C. Rich- 
mond, L. W. Briggs, F. Lin- 
coln, John Wardwell, A. T. 
Barnes, Rev. Mr. Shepherd, 
cash, each $1, In small sums,^l. 

Warren — Joseph Smith 



Receipts, 
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112 00 



59 00 
10 00 

253 50 



CONNECTICUT. 
By Rev. S. Cornelius : 

Hartford — (In addition to former 
amount) ^5. Norwich — Mrs. 
N. C. Reynold, a gold watch 
valued at $'30, From various 
persons, $73. New London — 
^98. Stoninston Borough— $20. 226 00 
NEW yORK. 

Owego—Wm. Piatt, Wm. Pump- 
elley, Alanson Dean, James 
Wright, each $10, and J. M. 
Parker, $5, towards constituting 
themselves life-members, other 
friends of the cause, $42 30... 87 30 

New York City — Messrs. Hale 
&c Hallock 25 00 



VIRGIMA. 

Charlotte Co. — Mrs. Paulina Le 
Grand, $20, Miss Susanna 
Hoge, $5 

Fredericksburg — R. C. L. Mon- 

cure. Esq 

By Edgar Janvier, Esq. : 

Prince Edward C. H.— Rev. E. 
Ballentine, $1, Rev. S. B. Wil- 
son, D. D., $5 

Nottoway Co. — Rev. Theo. Pryor, 

Lunenburg Co. — Rev. Thomas 
Adams, $3, Rev. Thomas E. 
Locke, $2, a friend, $5, Charles 
Smith, $5, Mrs. Ann C. Perry, 
$2 50, Capt.D. Street, $1, cash 
$2 50, Miss Jones, 50 cts., H. 
and Mrs. May, $1 



112 30 

25 00 ; 

i 

S 50 1 



6 00 
8 50 



22 50 i 



Halifax Co.-Miss Priscilla Clark, 
$10, Mrs. M. E. Grammar, an- 
nual subscription, $2 50 

Mecklenburg Co. — John Nelson, 
$5, Rev. D. G. Doak, $1, Henry 
Wood, A. C. Finley, each $2, 
cash, 25 cts.. Rev. Lewis Dupee, 
N. Talley, each $1, C.Royster, 
50 cts 



12 50 



12 75 
WT5 



KENTUCKY. 
By the Rev. Alex. M. Cowan : 

Shelby Co. — James P.Boyd, Wm. 
M. King, Dr. R. B. Winlock, D, 
O. Brown, Wm. Cardwell, 
Hugh M. Glass, each $5, Mrs. 
Cynthia Hornesby, Mrs. Ann 
Bird, each $3, W.A.Bradshaw, 
Lindsay Thomas, each $2, Dr. 
James Clayton, Robert Coop- 
er, J. H. Stone, George Myles, 
Louis Beatty, Joseph L. Ray, 
Thomas Caplinger, J. C. Ross, 
T. Wilson, Samuel Britain, each 
$1, three children of A.R.Scott, 
each 25 cts., five children of 
Rev. J. D. Paxton, each 10 cts., 
Mary J. Myles, 10 cts 51 35 

Franklin Co. — A. G. Hodges, Ja- 
cob Swigart, each $20, Edmund 
H. Taylor, H. Wingate, Col. 
James Davidson, Rev. A. Good- 
ell, Capt. Wm. S. Harris, James 
F.Bell,J.B.Barbridge,each$5. 75 00 

Woodford Co. — Collection in Rev. 
J. F. Price's church, $21 50, 
James Stevenson, Samuel M. 
Wallace, each $10, James Cox, 
Rev. Wm. Graham, Rev. E. 
Forman, D. W. Robertson, Dr. 
Thomas J. lies, Mrs. Mary Al- 
exander, each $5, Richard G. 
Jackson, $3, Dr. C. J. Black- 
burn, $2 50, Rev. J. F. Price, 
Wm. Allen, J. M. Furguson, 
James H. Elliott, John Kin- 
kead, each $2, Samuel D. Fish- 
back, Thomas L. Lee, JohnG. 
Shipp, Robej^ Sargeant, Pear- 
son FoUinsbee, each $1 92 00 

Faijette Co.— J. M. C. Irwin, $20, 
James Wardlaw, $10 30 00. 

Scott Co.— Charles Buford, $10, 
Joseph N. Bell, $5 15 00 



OHIO. 
By H. L. Hosmer, Esq. : 
Circlemlle — From Pickaway Co. 
Col. Soc, Philip B. Doddrige, 
$5, Samuel Rodgers, $3, W. 
Mc Arthur, B. F. Brannon, Nar- 
cissa Doddrige, each $1, Rev. 
A. B. Wombaugh, T. C. Jones, 
C. N. Olds, D. Skinner, L. A. 
Moore, Wm. M. Triplett, R. 



263 35 
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Bell, Wm. Miller, James Lou- 
ehry, each 50 cts., J. H. Grig- 
lier, 50 cts., cash ${l, received 
for sale of Tracy's pamphlet,^!. 
Chilicothe — Ross Co. Col. Soc, 
Wm. Creighton. N. B. Frank- 
lin, J. S. Atwood, each $5, 
Thomas James, $4^ R. G. Wil- 
son, Daniel Ott, W.T. Findley, 
H. Harvey, J. Madeira, J. 
Woodbridgft, each $2, David 
Reed, L. W. Foulke, Thomas 
Ghormley, R.W. Denning J. A. 
Pinto, Jacob Bonser, Dr. Watts, 
Mr. Baker, Nancy Swearingen, 
£. B. Allen, Jane B. James, 
Ellen S. Scott, Eliza Crci«rhton. 
C. Franklin, M. Atwood, E. H. 
Harvey, M. Baker, A. J. Find- 
ley, Mrs. Dr. Watts, E. T. 
Cook, D. M. Tiffin, M. Morris, 
Charles N. Cornwell, each $1. 



18 00 



72 00 



9 00 



8 50 



5 00 



Total Contributions $3,101 0(J^ 

FOR REFOSITORY. 

Maine. — Vassalborough— Hon. S. 
Redinjjton, to Jan. 18-1.3, <J4. 

' E. ThomoAton — Mr?. Jo.«hua 
Abbee, for '45, $2. Ilallowcll^ 
Sara. Gordon for *45 and 'K;, $ti. 

New Hampshire. — Hanover — 
Jon. Froeman, to May, 1846, 
$2. Plaistow — Nicholas White, 

1845, SI 50 

Ve n.M o NT . — Wealhersfield— - Joh n 

Haskell, to May, '45 

Massachusetts. — Cambriilge—- 
Hon. Simon Grevnleaf, to Jan, 

1846, $^4 50. /?o»/«n— (loorgc 
S. Homer, to Jan. 1846, S'S- 
£omt//— Geo. W. Cailton, 18 45, 
$1 50, B. F. French, to Jan. 

1847, 8.3, Jas. G. Carnev, for 
1845, $\ '){), Seth Ames,'l845, 
$H 50, H. G. F. Corliss, 1845, 
$\ 50, J. Abbott, 1845. $\ 50. 
i/rtrfrA///— David Marsh, 1845, 
$1 50, Hon. J. H. J)uncan, 
1845, $\ 50, C. B. Le'osquet, 
1845, $1 .50, Mrs. Mary W. 
Duncan, 1845, $1 50, L. Whit- 
tier to Jan. '46, 75 cts., Rev. 
Arthur S. Train, 1845, $2, Mrs, 
Alfred Kittredgc, 1S45, $1 50. 
Bradford— Dq2^. D. Fitts, 1845, 
$1 50, S. Lovcjoy, 1845, ^1 50, 
Miss Abigail Hasseltine, '4.'>, 
$1 50. Lynn — Isaiah Breed, 
Esq., 1845, §fl 50. (Jranby— 
R. K. Eastman, 184.5, .$1 .50. 
IVcstborough — Jas. Fay, 1845, 
$1 50, Nahuin Fisher, 1845. 
$1 50, Natick — Dea. Samuel 
Fiske and John Kimball, for 
1845, each $\ 50. South Na- 



tick — Geo. P. Curliss, for 1845, 
$1 50. Danvert — C. L. Frost, 
Ebenezer Shillaber, Henry 
Poor, Joseph Jacobs, Dea. 
Thorndikc Porter, each $1 50 
for 1845, Rev. M. P. Braman, 
to Jan. '45, ^3. Bedford^ 
Monroe & Stevens, Gleason &. 
Butler, Dea. A. Hartwell and 
O. Stearns, P. W. Chamberlain, 
each for 1845, $1 50. Concorde 
Col. Dan. Shadduck, Dea. R. 
Brown, Dea. E. Tolman, Mrs. 
L. P. Haywood, Miss Rebecca 
Barrett, Wm. Monroe, John S. 
Keys, Esq., each for '45, $1 50. 
Rhode Island. — Providence — 
Rev. A. Caswell Brown, for 
1846, ^l 50. Pawtucket— 
Joseph Smith, for 1845, $1 50, 
George Pearse, 1845, Bl 60.... 
54 00 New York. — Claceraek — Rev. 
Ira C. Boice, for 1S45, ,^1 50. 
Stillwater — Rev. Mr. Seelye, 
for 1845, SI 50. Middle Gran- 
ville — Dexter Hitchcock, for 
1845, $\ 60. Union ViUage— 
Joseph Southworth, for 1845, 
$1 50. Rochester— Thos. H. 
Rochester, to Sept. '45, $\ 50, 
Mrs.T. Rochester,infnII, $B 50. 
Pennsylvania . — Philadclph ia — 
Stephen Colwell, for '43 and 
'44, j*4, Isaac Norris, ditto, ^4, 
John Harned, do, ^4, Gov. Ed. 

I Coles, J. F. Lt'arning, Jacob 
Lex, Alex. Symington, Moses 

I Brown, each lor 18 44, $2 

|. Virginia. — Fredericksburg — R. 
C. L. Moncure, for 1845, SI 50. 
BarnctVs Mills— Wm. Skinker, 

I, to Jan. 184.5, S6. JVoUoway 
Co. — Rev. Theo. Pry or, to 

i March, '46, $1 50. Charlotte 
C. H. — Rev. Michael Osborn, 

for March, 1845, $1 50 

Georgia. — Macon — Rev. S. G. 
Bratjg, for '45 and '46 

.1 Kentucky. — Oak Grove — Jos. 
Sturdivant. Wm. H. Elliott, 

i' each for 1844, B\ 50. Glasgoia- 
B. B. Crump, to May, '46, $2. 

, Ohio. — Columbus — E. Case, for 
'43 and '14, $4. Norwalk-^ 
John R. Osborn, for '45, .$1 50. 
Chillico(he—\Wm, T. Findley, 
S. T. Atwood, ea. for '45. $1 60. 
Illinois. — Sparta-J^s. Baird, to 
May, '46, S2. From the State 
Col. Soc, per E.B.Pease, Esq., 
Tr., for Repositories sent to the 
Clergy of tne State, $50 



70 25 



4 60 



11 00 



22 00 



10 60 
8 00 

5 00 



8 60 



Total Repository 

Total Contributions 3. 



62 no 

204 25 
101 00 



Ag^r<^gAte Amount. 



$3,305 25 
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We have the pleasure of laying be- ! 
fore our readers the Annual Message , 
of Governor Roberts to the Colonial 
Council, which assembled in Mon- 
rovia on the 6th of January, and 
closed its sessions on the 18th. It 
is an exceedingly interesting docu- 
ment, giving, as it does, a clear and 
full exhibition of the present internal 
and external condition of the colony, 
and making known several facts in 
connection with the operations of 
the British government in relation to 
the authority of the colony to exer- 
cise jurisdiction over its own terri- 
tory, of which our readers have not 
yet been put in possession. After 
giving this message a careful perusal, 
we hope they will take up our last 
number and read again the article on 
the "Sovereignty of Liberia," as it 
contains some reasoning which is im- 
portant in its bearing on this question. 

7b the Honorable, the LegUlatwe Council : 

Gkntlemen: — In meeting you 
again, at the commencement of an- 

9 



other session of the Legislature, it 
affords me great pleasure to congratu- 
late you, that the affairs of the com- 
monwealth are, in all important re- 
spects, in a prosperous condition, 
and the most devout acknowledg- 
ments are due to our Divine Bene- 
factor, for the bounties of Provi- 
dence, and the general health and 
tranquility which at present prevail 
thoughout the commonwealth. It 
is also a subject for grateful remark, 
that through the interposition of this 
government, the cruel and inhuman 
wars that have existed for the last 
five years, and furnished so many 
cargoes of human beings to be trans- 
ported across the Atlantic into per- 
petual slavery, and which have al- 
most annihilated the trade of these 
colonies with the northeast section 
of the interior, have happily been 
brought to a close — and we are per- 
mitted to rejoice in the prospect of 
returning intercourse with the tribes 
of that section of country. 

Whilst we have abundant reason 
to rejoice and return thanks to the 
great Governor of the Universe, for 
the general prosperity that seems to 
pervade every department of the go- 
vernment, we have cause to regret 
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that our position as a people, strug- 
gling to establish for ourselves and 
our children, on this secluded and 
sickly coast, an asylum that is de- 
nied us elsewhere, cannot be proper- 
ly defined or understood. The lime 
has arrived for the people of these 
colonies to give this subject their se-- 
rious consideration : it should be no 
longer a matter of indifference : ques- 
tions are daily arising that should 
cause us to reflect, and if possible 
understand our present, and what is 
likely to be our future position. 

It is no doubt fresh in your me- 
mory, gentlemen, that the seizure of 
certain property, alledgcd to be own- 
ed by Captain bring, of the British 
brig " Ranger,'* landed in Grand Bas- 
8a county, contrary to the maritime 
regulations of these colonies, gave 
rise to a correspondence between the 
Colonial authorities and British na- 
val oflicers on this coast, involving 
questions of considerable importance, 
relative to the right of jurisdiction 
over certain territory in the county 
of Grand Bassa, commonly known 
as Grand Bassa Point. Captain Den- 
man, in a correspondence on the sub- 
ject, in 1841, controverts the right of 
the colony to extend its jurisdiction 
and laws over the country on which 
the seizure was made, and assumes 
two positions as the basis of oppo- 
sition to the validity of the law of 
the commonwealth under which the 
seizure was justifiable. The first is, 
that ^ Factories have been maintain- 
ed by British subjects at various pe- 
riods, and, for a long series of years, 
British vessels have been in the con- 
stant habit of prosecuting a free and 
uninterrupted commerce with the na- 
tives of Bassa Cove, subject only to 
the customary presents to the native 
chiefs." Secondly, " That more re- 
cently a purchase of the country for 
the purposes of trade and of forming 
factories, was effected by a British 
subject.'^ Captain Oake, of H. M. 



sloop " Ferrit," in July, 1842, in 
ply to a communication in which the 
colonial authorities endeavored to 
establish, in the clearest possible 
manner, the right of this govemmeat 
to exercise jurisdiction over the ter- 
ritory of Grand Bassa, remarks—^ I 
beg to state that, as the matter will 
have to be submitted to the consider* 
ation of Her Majesty's Governmeatt 
it is desirable that the most satisfac- 
tory proof of the territorial right ae- 
quired by the Liberia settlers over 
the country of Bassa Cove should be 
sho^n, and as it appears to me by 
your Excellency's letter of the 7th 
inst., that it was not until 1839 thmt 
the kings and chiefs of the Grand 
Bassa territory, including Black Will 
and Grando, Fishmen, resident at 
the Cove, concluded a treaty with 
the settlers, ceding to them the right 
to exercise political power and con- 
trol over the persons and property 
within the territorial linoits of Grand 
Bassa; for, of course, the transac- 
tions of Prince John and Yellow 
Will, in 1836, relinquishing their 
right and title to the country of Baa* 
sa Cove, could give the settlers no 
claims over the country of the prince 
of Grand Bassa," — I would remark 
here, that Captain Oake does not ap- 
pear to be aware that Prince John, 
mentioned above, is the identical 
prince of Grand Bassa spoken of 
above: — ^^ where our merchants had 
for a long time been in the httbit of 
trading with the natives, and it ap- 
pears that they had been doing ao 
for some time prior to the natirea 
formally granting to the late Captain 
Spence,onthe 18 th September, 1830, 
permission to establish a Palm-Oil 
Factory at Grand Bassa Point''-^ 
More recently, September 9th, 1814, 
Commodore Jones, of H. M. ship 
^ Penelope,'* in a communication ait 
dressed to the Governor of Liberia 
on the same subject, assumes a po- 
sition more complicated, involving 
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tiuestions of the greatest importance, 
in respect to the future hope and wel- 
fare of the people of theses colonies. 

Captain Jones says, "The com- 
plaints of certain British subjects 
who had, under agreements and ac- 
cording to the customs on the coast, 
formed settlements and acquired pro- 
perty, hkve brought to the know- 
ledge of the British government the 
unpleasant fact that the Liberia set- 
tlers have asserted rights over the 
British subjects alluded to, which 
appear to be unjust, as relating to 
prior rights of others, and inadmis- 
sible on the grounds on which the 
Liberia settlers endeavor to found 
them : For the rights in question, 
those of imposing custom duties, and 
limiting the trade of foreigners by re- 
strictions, are sovereign rights^ which 
can only be lawfully exercised by 
sovereign and independent states, 
within their own recognized borders 
and dominions. 1 need not remind 
your Excellency that this description 
does not yet apply to 'Liberia,' 
which is not recognized as a subsist- 
ing state, even by the government of 
the country from which its settlers 
have emigrated ; still less is it neces- 
sary to remind you that no associa- 
tions of private individuals, however 
respectable, in any country, can dele- 
gale an authority which they do not 
possess themselves, or depute their 
agents to exercise power affecting 
the rights of persons not their sub- 
jects, and established in prior pos- 
session of property to which they 
can have no claim. The rights of 
property on this coast, as they may 
appear to be acquired by purchase, J 
will be fully recognized by us; but 
we cannot admit that property so ac- 
quired can confer sovereign rights 
Upon private associations, or justify 
the imposition of state duties, or the 
exclusion of British commerce from 
its accustomed resorts. These ob- 
servations have a particular reference 



to the dispute at Grand Bassa, which 
your Excellency will now be pleased 
to receive as well-considered and 
final." 

I propose, gentlemen, to examine 
one or two of the most prominent 
points connected with this subject, 
and feel that I shall be able to estab- 
lish, in the clearest light, the right 
of this government to exercise juris- 
diction over the territory of Grand 
Bassa, and that the position assumed 
by British officers, in reo^ard to this 
question, is untenable* Before I pro- 
ceed, I wish it distinctly understood 
that the position assumed — "That 
British subjects have, for a longseries 
of years, been in the habit of prose- 
cuting a trade with the natives of 
Bassa Cove '* — is not questioned, but 
that Captain Dring, or any other 
British subject, has, at any time, 
purchased the territory, or any part 
of it, in the Bassa country, we do 
question; having repeatedly asked 
for documents to establish the fact, 
which have not been furnished, andj 
according to the testimony of the na* 
lives, cannot be produced. 

But conceding all that has been 
asserted, can the length of time du- 
ring which British traders may have 
prosecuted a free and uninterrupted 
commerce with the natives of Bassa 
Cove, "subject only to the customary 
presents to the native chiefs," by 
any construction^ operate in behalf 
of Captain Dring, or any other Brit- 
ish subject landing goods in the ter- 
ritory of Bassa Cove, after its cession 
to this government, in violation of its 
laws ? It is known that the natives 
along this coast, have long tolerated 
the subjects of civilized nations to 
carry on a free trade with them. But 
I presume it cannot be maintained 
that they can never alter the existing 
state of things without the consent 
of those with whom they have car- 
ried on, " for a long series of years,'* 
a free trade and uninterrupted inter- 
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course. It is admitted that the trade 
has been carried on by making the 
'^ customary presents to the native 
chiefs.'' If those chiefs had a rii;ht 
to exact such presents, as a condition 
upon which trade was allowed, why 
may they not transfer tlieir power 
over trade to us, and allow this go- 
vernment to commute presents into 
a well-regulated system of import 
duties ? This, to my mind, is as 
clear as a demonstration; and se- 
condly, all that is asserted, in regard 
to the purchase made by an individ- 
ual British subject, would not justify 
the introduction of goods into the 
territory of Bassa Cove, in violation 
of the express laws of this common- 
wealth; — all that can be infered from 
the statements, in relation to the in- 
dividual purchase, is, that a personal 
privilege was granted by the natives 
for the purposes of trade and form- 
ing factories ; nor does it appear that 
the personal privilege was perpetual, 
or that it was to extend to all British 
subjects in common : — a joint, or 
common privilege is altogether incon- 
sistent with the notions of gain, 
which must have influenced the pur- 
chase. It cannot be supposed that 
an individual would have purchased, 
when such a course, by inviting com- 
petition, would have greatly lessen- 
ed the profits of the trade he had in 
▼lew in entering into the contract. 
But admit that the |)urchase was of 
the fee simple in the land, or any 
portion of it, the title vested may yet 
abide in the purchaser, notwithstand- 
ing the transfer of the civil and politi- 
cal jurisdiction to this government. 
No piinciple, I believe, is better un- 
derstood or more pertinaciously ad- 
hered to than this. The right to the 
soil which may have been acquired 
by an individual, is a distinct thing 
from the right to prescribe laws for 
the good government of a country ; 
and 1 presume it will not be insisted 
upon that any British subject has 



purchased from the natives of the 
Bassa country the right to legislate 
and govern the country. The pur- 
chase made by this government, in 
August, 1836, prior even to any con- 
tract with Captain Spenre, of Prince 
John and Yellow Will, heirs and 
successors to old King Ben, the 
rightful sovereign of the Bassa Cove 
territory, and confirmed by a treaty 
concluded in April, 1839, between 
the kings and chiefs of the entire 
Grand Bassa country, including 
Black Will and Grando, Fishmen, 
residents at the Cove, is of supreme 
jurisdiction over the country, in a 
civil and political respect, without 
reservation. And I am informed by 
persons who were present at the con- 
vention, that no mention was made 
of any contract existing between 
them and British subjects. 

Commodore .Tones assumes the 
ground that the colony of Libeiia is 
nothing more than a private enter- 
prize, not possessing sovereign and 
independent rights ; consequently 
not entitled to the privilege of a po- 
litical community — that of imposing 
duties and limiting the trade of fo- 
reigners by restrictions, even within 
the purchased territory of the colony* 
To some extent this may be true. 
The peculiar circumstances that sur- 
rounded the enterprize of African e<^ 
Ionization, at the time this colony 
was formed, made it imperative on 
the Society to assume the manage- 
ment of the political affairs of the co- 
lony — promising, as is well under- 
stood, tliat just as soon as the colo- 
nists fori themselves able to assume 
the responsibilities of the govern- 
ment, to withdraw their control, leav- 
ing them a sovereign and indepen- 
dent people. 

This change has been gradually 
going on as the colony has increased 
in population and intelligence. In 
the same ratio, the Society have gran^ 
ed to the people independent righti. 
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Among the most prominent — "To 
make treaties with the several Afri- 
can tribes, and to prescribe rules for 
regulating the commerce between the 
commonwealth of Liberia and such 
tribes." I think, gentlemen, 1 need 
not detain you longer. For when it 
is remembered that the colony of Li- 
beria has been established upon prin- 
ciples recognized by the whole civi- 
lized world — viz: The suppression 
of the African slave trade ; the civili- 
zation and Christianization of Africa ; 
€md the establishment of a sovereign 
and independent government, com- 
posed of people of color from the 
United States, and elsewhere. And 
when it is remembered that, in view 
of this, thousands of our brethren, 
now fellow-citizens, bade adieu to 
all that was dear to them ip America, 
left their native land, deftermined to 
brave the dangers of an African cli- 
mate, endure the hardships conse- 
quent upon settling any new and un- 
broken country — to build up a go- 
vernment here that will some day 
bring them into respectable connec- 
tion with the nations of the earth. 
And now that we have overcome 
most of the difficulties and dangers 
that have arisen in our way, and be- 
ginning to realize, fully, the practica- 
bility of the plan of colonization, is 
the door of our hope to be closed ? 
Cod forbid! I feel, gentlemen, that 
the position assumed by British offi- 
cers, denying the right of this go- 
vernment to exercise political power, 
and to maintain jurisdiction over the 
territory of Bassa Cove, will not be 
sanctioned by the British govern- 
ment In the meantime, I would ad- 
vise a statement, setting forth the 
facts in relation to the misunderstand- 
ing that has arisen between the colo- 
nial authorities and British subjects 
trading at Bassa Cove, be furnished 
the British government by the people 
of Liberia. That we have been mis- 
represented in this whole afiiur, by 



British traders, there can be no ques- 
tion. For, I am persuaded, no one 
acquainted with this colony, and the 
facts connected with the dispute at 
Bassa Cove, would accuse this go- 
vernment, as does Mr. Fox, British 
minister at Washington, United States, 
of "Assuming, to all appearances 
quite unjustifiably, the right of mo- 
nopolizing the trade with the native 
inhabitants along a considerable line 
of coast, where the trade had hither- 
to been free; and thus injuriously 
interfering with the commerce, in- 
terests, and pursuits of British sub- 
jects in that quarter." To us, this is 
certainly unjust, and had Mr. Fox 
been familiar with the facts in the 
case, I am persuaded, he would not 
have used such language in respect 
to the people of these colonies. For 
no people under the sun have suJQTer- 
ed more from the improper inter- 
ference of foreign traders than we 
have. They have defied the authori- 
ty of the colony-offered insult to 
our citizens, when found trading along 
the coast — destroyed their properly 
— threatening their persons with vio- 
lence if they attempted to trade at 
certain points along the coast: — and 
those very men are loudest in their 
complaints against the Liberian set- 
tlers; and 1 defy them to name a 
single instance in which this govern- 
ment has, in any way whatever, di- 
rectly or indirectly, interfered with 
British commerce along this coast, 
except requiring British, on equal 
footing with the traders of all other 
nations, to conform to the maritime 
regulations of ports within the put'- 
chased territory of the colony. 

I would call your attention, gen- 
tlemen, to another subject that is en- 
titled to your consideration : the citi- 
zens of Grand Bassa, particularly of 
the village of Edina, have suffered 
much for some time past, by the fre- 
quent robberies committed by natives 
living in towns adjacent to our set* 
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tlements in that county ; in some in- 1! an invading tribe, and to punish King^ 
stances they have been guilty of dep- ' Joe Harris for the cold-blooded mas- 
redations of the most aggravated '. sacre of our defenceless countrymen 
character — entering the houses of de- . at Bussa Cove, — the government fell 
fenceless widows, rubbing them of considerable reluctance, too, in bring- 
every article of value, leaving whole ing Bob Gray to a public trial, and 
families in a miserable slate of desii- tlie consequent result, imprisonment 
tution and want ; more than once in the public jail, thus degrading him 
they have entered the settlement of before his people, which, in all pro- 
Edina, and killed or driven off num- bability, might have led to conse*- 
bers of cattle and other live stock, be- quences of a more serious nature—-; 
longing to the colonists, depriving but hoped, by the adoption of other 
them, almost, of their entire stock.: measures, to obtain reparation for the 
For some time those midnight incur- wrontr, and at the same time main^ 
fiions were arrangred and conducted tain the majesty of the laws. I say^ 
with so much artifice and cunning as for these considerations, Bob Gray 
to elude detection. After long watch- was not brought to a public trial be- 
ing, it was ascertained that the ma- fore the courts of this commonwcath. 
rauders belonged to the towns of For this clemency. Bob appeared very 
Bob Gray and his son Young Bob. gniteful, expressing many thanks. 
Application for redress was promptly promising never to be guilty of such 
made to those chiefs, who expressed outrages airain. I fear, however, that 
great concern and sympathy for the this clemency has had the efTect, in 
sufferers, promising to deliver over some degree, to weaken the influence 
to the colonial authorities the offen- of the colony upon the natives, and, 
ders, and make immediate reparation perhaps, has emboldened them to 
for the wrong committed. These commit other and more dangerous 
promises, thouifh made again and arts of violence and insubordination, 
again, have never been complied They have mistaken the leniency 
with. The colonists, however, con- for weakness, and the desire to se- 
tinned to suIT.t until B«>b Gray was cure Bob Gray from public disgracef 
himself actually detected in a certain the want of ability to maintain the 
robbery, and, in the examination, it laws of this commonwealth, 
was proven to a demonstration, that In September last, a band of des- 
Bob, and his son Younij Boh, had peradoes entered the school-house in 
from the commencement given their Factory Island, and shamefully beat 
sanction to many, if not all, the rob- and otherwise ill-used the man, a re- 
beries that had been committed by putable colonist, left in charge of the 
the country people. Upon this proof*, premises, robbinsr him of his entire 
before the Grand Jury in Bassa conn- stock of clolhinjr, and making off 
ty, Bob Gray was indicted for grand with many articles of value belong<- 
laroeny. But. in consideration of ing to the school. The particnlaim 
important services rendered the early of this outrage were communicated to 
inhabitants of these settlements, par- Judge Dr.y, superintendent in that 
ticularly those of Grand Bassa, by ' county, who, with his accustomed 
giving timely information — at the zeal, traced the aggressors to Young 
ri^k of the peace of his own tribe — Bob^s town *, but no sooner was it 
of the movements of hostile tribes ; ' known that the authorities intended 
and on two occasions, at the head of ■ to demand them at the hands of their 
a considerable force, joined the Ame-v chiefs, than the whole tribe was in 

rieans in arms, to repel the attacks of arms ; and a number of armed meq 

r 
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actually appeared before the settle- 
ment of Bexley, and threatened the 
inhabitants with immediate war if 
any further attempts were made to 
apprehend the persons engaged in the 
robbery on Factory Island. It is 
generally believed that Young Bob 
was himself engaged in this outrage. 
Judge Day, however, was prepared 
for this emergency, and with great 
firmness persisted in his demand. 

Bob finally became intimidatedj 
particularly after the tender of assist- 
ance to the Americans — should it be 
required — by King Soldier, Peak, and 
Faw, and yielded, begging to be al- 
lowed a few days to deliver up the 
ofienders ; this of course was grant- 
ed ; but up to the present time he 
has neither given up the offenders nor 
made any other reparation for the 
wrong committed, but, as I am in- 
formed, defies any attempt on the 
part of the colonial authorities to 
bring him or any of his people to 
justice. Nor is he disposed to re- 
main quiet, content with the depre- 
dations he has already committed 
upon the persons and property of co- 
lonists, but continues his predatory 
incursions about the settlements. 

Only a few weeks ago, near the 
village of Edina, he seized two men 
belonging to New Cess, and, so far 
as has come to the knowledge of 
this government, without any just 
provocation, murdered one of them 
on the spot, and still detains the 
other in custody. 

On the grounds of Bob's connec- 
tion with the colony, having, as you 
are aware, several years ago, by 
treaty, identified himself and people 
with this commonwealth, the New 
Cess chiefs have made application to 
this government for redress. 

Barguay, chief of the Little Bassa 
country, and with whom we have 
treaties of alliance, amity, and trade, 
also complains that Bob Grey, inNo- 
▼ember last, seized one of his men, 



and still detains him without giving 
any just reason for so doing. Im- 
mediately on these facts coming to 
my knowledge, I endeavored to pro- 
cure the release of those persons, 
and used every means in my power 
to effect it, but without success. It 
therefore remains for you, gentlemen, 
now to determine what course is to 
be pursued in regard to those difii- 
culties. That those chiefs should be 
punished for the crimes they have 
been guilty of, and compelled to make 
reparation for the wrong they have 
committed, I presume no one will 
question ; and that prompt and de- 
cisive measures should be taken to 
teach them obodience to the consti- 
tuted authorities and submission to 
the laws of the commonwealth, is 
equally evident. 

The chiefs of New Cess and Little 
Bassa, are now anxiously awaiting 
the result of your deliberations on 
this subject. 1 have, up to this time, 
and not without some difiiculty, too, 
restrained them from making repri- 
sals, and commencing hostilities 
against Bob Grey and his son Toung 
Bob. The correspondence of Judge 
Day, detailing many of the particu- 
lars respecting the conduct of those 
chiefs, will be laid before you. 

A few weeks ago, I received in- 
formation that the slavers at New 
Cess, through the agency of Kroo- 
men employed for the purpose, had 
established factories at Digbey, and 
were there purchasing slaves. This 
being an open violation of certain 
treaty stipulations between this go- 
vernment and the Dey tribe — by 
which the Deys, in consideration of 
certain privileges granted to them by 
this government, solemnly pledged 
themselves to abolish, forever, from 
their territory, the abominable slave 
trade — I dispatched A. W. Anderson, 
Esq., marshal, with a suitable force 
to apprehend said Kroomen, and 
others, if an^ there should be en,^ 
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gaged in the slave trade, with in- i and at once put a stop to that nefari- 
structions to liberate such slaves as ! ous traffic in that quarter. It was, 
he might find, and to seize all mer- ; therefore, thought advisable that a 
chandize, &c., employed in the slave ' formal demand should be made by 
trade, and landed contrary to the :. this government on the king and 
laws and regulations of this colony. ; chiefs, for the delivery of the slaves. 
The Kroomen, it appears, having re- , and persons and properly of all Kroo- 
ceived intelligence of the intention :! men or others in their territory, en- 
of this government to break up their ;| gaged in the slave trade, contrary to 
establishment, were on the alert, and ,: certain treaty stipulations which make 
assisted by some of the country peo- j; the oflenders amenable to the laws 
pie, their accomplices of course, | of this commonwealth. Consequent- 
managed to evade the vigilance ofi ly, on the 11th December, I dis- 
the officer and get beyond his reach. | patched Messrs. Barbour, Bratcher, 
The marshal, on his return, succeed- and Howard, with a letter addressed 
ed in capturing a large canoe belong- to the king and chiefs of the country, 
ing to the fugitives, fitted for the reminding them of the solemn obli- 
purpose of transportifig slaves from ■ gations they were under to this go- 
one part of the coast to another: — vernment to abolish forever from 
there being no question as to the | their territory the slave tiade, stipu- 
ownership of this canoe, and her ,1 lating to deliver over to the colonial 
confiscation, I, to avoid additional | authorities any person or persons in 
expense to the commonwealth — '' their territory engaged, either direct- 
which, to have brought her formally ! ly or indirectly, in the trade ; and 
before the Admiralty court for adju- [j that unless the slaves and slaver in 
dication, would have cost the com- 1 question, were delivered to the com- 
monwealth an amount about equal to :; missioners authorized to receiye 
the value of the canoe — directed the ]= them, they would be held resppnsi- 
marshal to have her sold for the bene- ' ble to this government for the ytola- 
fit of all concerned ; in the mean- ;, tion of their contract. The king and 
time, to avoid any difficulty that j chiefs very readily acknowledged the 
might subsequendy arise in conse- | engagements they.were under to thia 
quence of this summary course, no- ; government, and made many apolo- 
tices were issued by the officer, and ' gics for permitting slaves to be 
sufficient time given, requiring any | boug^ht and sold in their dominions, 
person or persons claiming said ca- ;, disclaiming, however, any farther 
noe, to make a demand before the ! participation than merely permitting 
day of sale; no claimants appearing, ! persons to reside among them to 
the marshal closed the sale as di- !| purchase slaves when brought from 
rected. |l the interior by individuals of other 

Receiving information that agents : tribes. The slaver, finding how 
from New Cess were still in the Dey . matters were going, managed to es- 
country purchasing slaves, and were cape into the Cape Mount country, 
actually receiving the protection of leaving behind him four slaves^ who 
one of the chiefs^-contrary, howev- were promptly delivered over to our 
er, to the wishes of the king and . messen^rers, with a present from the 
other chiefs — justice and humanity , king and chiefs, and a promise never 
demanded that this government ' again to allow the slave trade to be 
should interpose, and exact a fulfil- { revived in their territory, either di- 
ment of the contract existing between rectly or indirectly, by their own 



ns and the chiefs of the Dey ti ibe, 



people or by foreigners. 
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I am happy to be able to inform 
you, gentlemen, that during the past 
year we have succeeded in establish- 
ing a primary school in each of the 
settlements of Marshall, Edina, and 
Bassa Cove. These schools, accord- 
ing to reports of committees, are well 
attended, and in a prosperous condi- 
tion; they are, nevertheless, far 
from being adequate to the wants of 
the people ; the limited means of 
the government will not allow, not- 
withstanding the legislature have 
done all in their power to meet the 
wants and wishes of the people in 
this respect, to employ such teachers 
as the advancement of many of the 
children require ; of this embarrass- 
ment, however, the people of Grand 
Bassa will no doubt soon be relieved. 
During my late visit to the United 
States, I had the pleasure of meeting 
the Ladies' Liberia School Associa- 
tion, in Philadelphia, and of con vers- 
ing personally with many of its 
members, particularly the Directress, 
Mrs. Blanding, and was happy to 
find that, notwithstanding so little 
had been effected by Dr. Johnson 
during his residence at Factory 
Island— owing, of course, to his fee- 
ble health; for no man is betler 
adapted than was Dr. Johnson to take 
charge of a school in Liberia — and 
the difficulty they find in procuring 
a suitable teacher that will come to 
the coast; I say notwithstanding 
these discouragements, they are not 
willing to abandon the #i3se of edu- 
cation in the colony ; they are 
making renewed and vigorous efforts 
to sustain the Hi^h School on Fac- 
tory Island. This they will do ; 
and very soon we shall have a suit- 
able person to take charge of that 
establishment; — and may we not 
hope, gentlemen, that other benevo- 
lent individuals in the United States 
will assist the people of M ontserrado 
eotinty to put in operation, for the 
education of their youth, sueh an in- 



stitution as the Ladies' Liberia 
School Association have in Factory 
Island ? I am truly happy to find, 
gentlemen, that the subject of educa- 
tion is claiming the attention of the 
citizens, in general ; they are be- 
coming more and more awake to its 
importance, and beginning to feel 
that on the right education of our 
children, depend the future happi- 
ness and prosperity of these colo- 
nies. 

I «have, at the commencement of 
former sessions, recommended to 
your serious consideration the re- 
visal and amendment of the Militia 
Law, and the Ir.w relative to the 
maintenance of prisoners, which, I 
believe, experience has taught us is 
defective in many important respects. 
The propriety of erecting, in some 
suitable place in each county, an ar- 
senal or magazine, where merchants 
shall be required to deposite powder, 
when imported in large quantities; 
and of erecting in the town of Mon- 
rovia, a market-house for the conve- 
nience of farmers, and others, fiom 
the frontier settlements and the in- 
terior. These, gentlemen, are still 
objects worthy of your attention. 
There are other matters which might 
be proposed for the public service, 
but I am fully persuaded that your 
own zeal for the interests of the com- 
munity will suggest to you such im- 
provements as may be more imme- 
diately necessary. 

Whilst I recommend to your con- 
sideration, gentlemen, the propriety 
of making certain public improve- 
ments, I am not insensible to the 
embarrassments that surround you, 
particularly the want of funds to ac- 
complish what in your judgment you 
believe almost absolutely necessary 
for the public value. Nothing but 
the want of funds has delayed the 
opening of the contemplated canal, 
near the base of the Cape, to con- 
nect the Mesurado river with the 
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sea. The commissioners have sur- ance Col. Warehouse, 163; Sheriff 
▼eyed the ground, and consider the Brown, 250 ; — will leave a balance 
plan perfectly feasible ; their reports in favor of the commonwealth of 
will be laid before you. $201. I would remind you here. 
The revenue for the past yean cenilemen, that the Court House 
though it exceeds that of any former and Jail for Monlserrado county, and 
year, is found to be barely adequate which required the largest amount 
to the indispensable expenses of the of funds the past year, are completed, 
government. The following is a Distinguished, as you are^ gentle- 
statement, as collected from the re- men, for integrity and ability, 1 have 
ports of public officers* of the fiscal every reason to expect that your de* 
concerns of the commonwealth the liberations will be conducted with 
past year, viz: Receipts — Duties on zeal for the public service, and with 
Im ports. <>,3S3: Anchorage and Light that temper and unanimity which 
duty, 519 ; Court and Military tines, genuine patriotism inspires, and that 
110; Auction foes, 18 : Sale of pub- you will exhibit to your constituents 
lie lands. 96; Amount from Luckey's the brightest examples of a disin- 
estate, 114; Licenses, 919 ; Duty on terested love for the public value. 
Colonial vessels, 46; — making a to- Let us, by precept and practice, en- 
ul of 5^,175. Disbursements — courasre a spirit of economy, indua- 
Public buildings, 2.940 ; Judiciary, try, and patriotism, and that publie 
690 ; Legislature, 578 ; Support of integrity which cannot fail to e3»lt 
prisoners, 640; Pensions, 54: Print- a nation. 

ing, 41; Election, 60: Public de- ^lay that benignant Being, who 

fence, 250: Light House. 269 ; Col- rules the destinies of men and na« 

lectors, Whartingers. and Treasurers, lions. preside over your deliberations 

925 ; Schools, ic, 500 : — making nnd preserve to us and our children 

$6,947, and having a balance in the inestimable blessings of liberty, 
hands of t!ie Treasurers of SI.22S. j^ j^ ROBERTS. 

From which deduct the following 

amounts due this day : Estates of Govt. HorsE, Monrovia, 
Johnstone and Savage, 614; 13al- ■ yci7it(ar]/ 6.'A, 1S45, 



f i b ( r i a . 

Otr readers must have observed the future grealness of his kingdoi 

that we watch with great and untiring when he likfned it to a grain of mn^ 

interest the progress of that little co- tard seed, which was but a little 

lony, on the western coast of Africa, thing.but should increase and become 

which seems at present to contain a jrreat tree, in whose branches the 

within itself the only hope for the binls of the air should find a refii|ce. 

effectual regeneration and rescue of And surely we may find, in the 

the colored race in this country, as present condition of the Afriean eo* 

well as for the ultimate elevation of lony, remembering what it was in iti 

the native Africans, and the possible . origin, warrant for believing that n 

redemption of our country itself from time will yet come when its infln- 

the blight and shame of slavery. It ence upon the destinies of the eolar> 

reminds as always of the figure made ; ed race shall give it, in the eatimatioB 

use of by the Saviour to illustrate i, of the Christian philanthropist, wm 

il 
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importance which can scarcely be 
overrated. 

These reflections have been in- 
duced by a letter from Governor Ro- 
berts, dated Monrovia, January 18, 
from which we give some extracts. 

It may be generally known that 
during his visit to this country, one 
year ago. Governor Roberts made 
earnest endeavors to procure a com- 
petent female teacher to accompany 
him on his return and establish a fe- 
male seminary in Monrovia, to ele- 
vate the standard of that department 
of education in the colony. At one 
time it was believed that he would 
succeed, but he eventually failed in 
the attempt. The people of Liberia, 
it seems, before his arrival out, had 
heard of the probability of his suc- 
cess and were expecting to find him 
accompanied by a competent female 
teacher to instruct their daughters in 
the higher branches of education. 
In reference to this the governor re- 
marks : 

*' I can give you no idea of the 
disappointment manifested when it 
was announced that such a one had 
not been obtained. Is it possible 
that nothing can be done to relieve 
us in this respect ? Can no compe- 
tent female teacher be induced to 
come to Liberia ? If you can do 
anything for us in this respect you 
will be conferring a great blessing 
on the people of these colonies." 

We leave the touching questions 
which the governor has asked, in 
this paragraph, to be answered by 
those whose apathy and those whose 
opposition have denied the means of 
establishing and sustaining a female 
academy in Liberia. 

The corresponding secretary of 
the New York State Colonization 
Society had written to Governor Ro- 
berts, inquiring whether he was a 
member of a Christian church, and 
informing him that he (the secre- 
tary) had received from a gentleman 



in Canandaigua a silver cup, to be 
presented as part of a communion 
service to the church of Monrovia* 
where the governor worshiped. 
To this the governor returns the 
following reply : 

*' I am happy to be able to inform 
you that 1 have long been a member 
of the M. E. Church, [upwards of 
sixteen years] and have not failed U^ 
find support and consolation in the 
religion of Christ and the promises, 
of the gospel. I beg that you will 
present my acknowledgments to the 
donor of the cup to be presented ta 
the church in Liberia in which I 
worship. It will, no doubt, be grate- 
fully accepted by the church ; and 
will be to me a remembrance of my 
friends in the United States, and will 
remind me of the obligations I am 
under to God and to my fellow men, 
and that I will have to give an ac-* 
count to the great Governor of thft 
Universe for my stewardship here.'* 
During the past year, it will be 
remembered, appeals have been made 
to the American public to contribute 
liberally for the purchase of addition-^ 
al territory in Liberia. Those who 
have responded to these appeals will 
be gratified by the following an- 
nouncement of Governor Roberts* 
movement in reference to this sub- 
ject : 

•' I expect to leave here in a few 
days for the leeward to make an 
effort to purchase the New Cess 
country. The chiefs are getting 
tired of the slave trade. They find 
it is depopulating their country and 
depriving them of the means of pro-* 
tecting themselves from the aggres-* 
sions of hostile tribes; and have 
therefore expressed a wish that the 
Americans would purchase the coun- 
try. I sent a commissioner down 
some six weeks ago to effect a pur- 
chase, but the slavers established 
there managed to prevent the sale« 
I think, however, that notwithstandU 
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ing the opposition of these abomina-" ment near Little Cape Mount, and 

ble cieatures. if I can meet the chiefs liberated four slaves — lads from 

in person I shall succeed : and if so twelre to fifteen years of age— who 

it will be the means of effectually have been placed in the families of 

abolishing the slave trade between the colonists." 
the two extremes of colonial juris- Did not its lensflh prevent, the 

diction. The chiefs also of Little whole letter should be published. 

Bassa have agreed to sell the residue We quote the closing paragraph : 
of their territory to the Society. *• The colony is steadily improv- 

ShouUl I succeed in these purchases ing. We only want men and means, ^ 

it will be quite an acquisition to the pirticularly the latter, to make Libe* 

colony/' rla in a few years what yoa would 

The friends of humanity and of like to see her/' 
liberty cannot but be deeply interest- Will these means be liberally far- 
ed in the following announcement, nished by the patriots, philanthro- 
and will have their convictions of pisis and Christians of this nation ? 
the beneticent influence of the colo- Or will they risk the odium, the stem 
ny on the coast conrirmed by the and sorrowful indignation of posteri- 
fact which it discloses. Governor ty, for having failed to secare the 
Roberts remarks : . noblest triumph to he won in modem 

** Notliing particularly interesting times — that of civilization and Chris- 
has occurred since my return, ex- lianity over the barbarism, slave 
cept that a few weeks ago I succeed- trade and degrading paganism of Af- 
cd in breaking up a slave establish- rica I 
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Wrstrrn Africa as it is. 

Last week we gave a fearful pic- ~ Commission business annually t 

ture ofihepa5f condition of the in- $50,500. The colonists hare also 

habitants on the Western coast of A f- ab>ui 1. 000 acres of land under 

rica. where cannibal is m.man-s '.en! in i; cul'.iv^'.ion. What a contrast to 

and every abominavion have so lon^ the s:yle of truviing carried on there 

reigned. Now let u« look at the /-rt- no: niv'^re than twenty-dve years 

sen/ s:a:e of that dark land. a^c* bv Kin? Boatswain! Be- 

Onihaicoas: has beenes:aMisheda s.Jes. there aie fifteen thousand of 
community ihatha^ '^expellvL! slave : .e naiive tribes already brought, in- 
traJers and piri'.es from 300 miles ;eiiigen:ly and by their own eon- 
of coast with the excep;ion of a sin- sent, under the la ws of a civilised re^ 
gle puint/* an J subs:i:uted instead publican government that does not 
of their rapine a:: i rn'»niers the peace -.itlenito slavery nor the aiding or 
ful and prosperv"»us pursi:its of com- abe::in;r that abominable and inhn- 
merce and aaT?. '-I'-re. The im?."»r;s man iramc so lonj the curse of Africa 
of the colony i-yr the last two years .vid the sh.\me of human natore ! 
amounted tol^l57<.S*2d, and their ex- The colonial authority has also en- 
ports durine the same period to tered into treaty with a handred 
$123,694. Real estate of merchants, thousand or more of the natires who 
$39,550. Stock in inde, $58,750. . hire solemnly bound theasdTcs t» 
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renounce the slave trade and to 
abandon some of their barbarous and 
pagan usages. Contrast further the 
description of the morals of these 
tribes — that ''selfishness which pros- 
trates every consideration of anoth- 
er's good," that ^ unlimited indul- 
gence of the appetites," — and the la- 
bored excitement and unbounded 
gratification of lust the mostunbridled 
and beastly, — all of which ^' give a 
hellish consummation to the frightful 
deformity imparted by sin to the moral 
aspect of those tribes ''-—contrast this 
with the morals and the moral influ- 
ence of the colonists, more than one- 
half of whom are reputable profes- 
sors of religion, a temperate, church- 
going, Sabbath-keeping population, 
with but two dram-shops in their 
territory — two jails, at the latest ac- 
count having but one tenant — with 
23 Christian churches at which from 
ten to fifteen thousand of the natives 
occasionally attend worship on the 
Lord^s day, and one hundred thou- 
sand more under solemn compact to 
abandon the most flagrant vices of 
their paganism and superstition, and 
to abstain from that which is the fruit- 
ful source of all the intense corrup- 
tion and demoralization that have 
cursed Western Africa for centuries 
"—the slave trade. 

In closing, let the reader advert 
again to the revolting and terrific fu- 
neral rite, and contrast that with 
a Christian burial now in Liberia. 
Compare the " favorite wife " of the 
deceased native husband, destined to 
be bound hand and foot, stamped 
half to death and buried half alive 
with her deceased partner, with the 
wife of the deceased husband of 
those native tribes now incorporated 
with the .colony. The sorrows of 
the latter are mitigated by every ap- 
pliance which Christian sympathy 
can bring to bear upon her. A friend- 
ly arm supports her to the grave, 
and the Christian Minister ^ inatittd 



of the Pagan Marbut^ ofiiciates there, 
pouring the consolation of the gos- 
pel into herwounded heart, and point- 
ing to a blessed immortality beyond 
the tomb. She is bounds too, but it 
is only by the cords of Christian sym- 
pathy, more closely to the hearts of 
surviving friends and relatives. Com- 
pare the howling of savage fnries in 
the former case, with the chastened, 
subdued grief of spectators in the 
latter — the horrid orgies of feasting 
over the grave with the widowed 
victim to be immediately immolated 
by them, and their returning as cal- 
lous as if nothing had happened, 
with the silence, decorum and re- 
spect now manifested by those at the 
tomb, and " the mourners that go 
about the streets " after they return 
from a Christian burial in Liberia ! 
What a contrast ! What an almost 
incredible revolution in a quarter of 
a century ! And what has wrought 
this surprising change ? and, in con- 
nection with the settlement of Sierra 
Leone,and on the Gambia, has intro- 
duced amongst those intensely vi- 
cious, degraded tribes ^^ more than 
one hundred missionaries and assist- 
ant missionaries, many of them of 
African descent and some of them 
native African, now engaged in suc- 
cessful labors for the regeneration of 
Africa.^" "The fruits of their la- 
bors " already are " more than ^ve 
thousand regular communicants in 
Christian Churches, more than 
twelve thousand regular attendants 
on the preaching of the gt>spel, and 
many, tens of thousands of natives 
perfectly accessible to missionary 
labors." What hath wrought this ? 
and in what time ? It has all been 
done '* since the settlement of Sierra 
Leone in 1787, and nearly all since 
the settlement of Liberia in 1822 ! 
And it has been done, under God, 
by the enterprize of African Colo- 
nization. Shall we any longer hear 
the preposterous objection that co- 
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Ionization has effected nothing? 
What shall we think of the informa- 
tion^ the intelligence, of those who 



and in so short a duration? And 
does the cause, which in the divine 
purpose has already achieved all this, 



gravely refuse to patronize this cause jj and is yet in its mere infancy,just be- 
on the plea that coionizaiion is tm-' ginning to exert its legitimate influ- 
Jriendly to Christian missions? enire and promising a thousand-fold 
Shall we be told in the face of ihese :; more of beneficient results in a short 
facts,aswe have been, that ** the poli- I time to come— does this cause de- 
cy of the colonists towards the natives ; serve nothing better than the culpable 
is just like that of the early settlers supineness and apathy of its pro* 
of this country towards the Indians," fesscd fi iends, and the blind and reek- 
demoralizing and exterminative ? 

In view of the contrast here pre- 
sented and of the undeniable facts o( 



history in the case, may we not con- ; 
fidently ask when and where in the ; 
worlds annals have so many, so great 



less hostility of its ignorant opposersT 
; Can Christians and philanthropists, 
contemplating the contrast here pre- 
sent, and with the means of ascer- 
taining the authenticity of the histori- 
cal facts in the case, justify them- 



and permanent interests of civiliza- selves before God or their fellow men 
lion, liberty, humanity and religion, In continued neglect or indifference 
been secured by so restricted means ^ to this enterprize ? 



[From the N. Y. Commercial Adrcrtiner.] 

HDl^o rea^f tM Annual Report pf a Brntoolfnt j^octftyf 

This question is often aiked as | In this document there is irrefraga-* 
though the answer anticijiated ble proof that the great enterprize of 
were — '*noone.'' And yet this an- • colonization is in the ascendent 
ewer is not strictly true. For while Notwithstanding the maddening po- 
it is a lamentable fact that very many liticalexcitementof the past year, and 
of the reading community, who can the vast sums of money contributed 
patiently wade through two or three i for electioneering purposes, the re- 
hundred pages of a novel, cannot en- | ceipts of the American Colonization 
dure •* the insupportable fatigue of ' Society were greater than those of the 
thought" necessary to peruse a se- , year preceding. And ahhongh the 
rious pamphlet of thirty-two pages, '■[ popular mind has been wrought up 
etill some do read carefully the an- j^ well-nigh to frenzy by political agita- 
nual reports of benevolent societies, i tion, a number of distinguished new 
The writer has justfinished the peru- patrons have been secured, who have 
sal of the twenty -eighth annual report become friends of the cause from a 
of the American Colonization Society, careful and calm examination of its 
with an interest and a pleasure not | merits during the past year, 
easily described. lie has seldom read ,' Various items in the report present 
thirty-twopagesofany work furnish- 1 unequivocal evidence of returning 
ing more materials for profound j. public confidence, and form the foun* 
thought, making stronger appeals to dation of a rational hope for increased 



philanthropy, humanity and benevo- 
lence,and awakening loftier hopes for 
the advancement of a wronged and 
long-neglected portion of the human 
race, than this report contains. 



liberality and ampler support to thb 
cause in the future. The best refuta- 
tion of many of the popular misap- 
prehensions respecting colonization ii 
to be found in the indisputable facte 
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contained in this report. Let those 
who think the policy of the colonists 
of Liberia toward the native Africans 
is like that of the original settlers of 
this country toward the Indians, read 
the following extract in this report 
fiom Gov. Roberts' last message to 
the Legislature : 

" 1 have to report to you that during 
the past year I have concluded trea- 
ties of alliance, amity and trade with 
several of the native tribes, both in 
the interior and on the sea coast. 
And notwithstanding but little imme- 
diate advantage may be expected to 
result to the citizens of this common- 
wealth from these treaties, still they 
will have the effect of bringing the na- 
tive tribes into a closer connexion 
with the colony — cause ihem to iden- 
tify our interests with their own, and 
will no doubt ultimately have the hap- 
py effect of drawing them from their 
present condition of paganism and 
idolatry to the blessings ofcivilization 
and Christianity. Tribes far beyond 
us are now making application for 
citizenship and to be indentified with 
us in laws and government." 

Does this look like a '* demoraliz- 
ing and exterminating" policy on 
the part of the colonists toward the 
natives } 

Another preposterous objection to 
colonization is that it is unfriendly 
to Christian Missions ! Now a strik- 
ing feature in some of these treaties 
is, that the natives are bound by 
them, as one specific condition, 'Ho 
foster and protect American mis- 
sions." 

The writer was very much interest- 



ed in that part of the report which 
gives the history of the various expe- 
ditions fitted out by the Society last 
year. There is almost a romantic 
interest attaching to the condition of 
the emigrants sent to Liberia within 
the last twelve months. Gen. Lewis, 
of Monrovia, gives a description 
of the meeting of some sent out by 
the '*Lime Rock," of New Orleans, 
with their friends and relatives pre- 
viously there,which is truly touching^ 
The diminished mortality among 
them in the process of acclimation is 
very gratifying to the friends of the 
enterprize and highly encouraging to 
the future emigrant. 

But the object of the writer is not 
to give an analysis of this report nor 
even a partial glance at its contents. 
It embraces too rich a variety 
of topics, and comprises too much 
valuable information, to be apprecia^ 
ted by a notice of this kind or by any 
other method except a careful peru- 
sal, 'i'he correspondence on the con- 
cluding pages, presenting the present 
sentiments and opinions of some of 
the most distinguished men in dif- 
ferent parts of the nation respecting 
the enterprize of colonization, is well 
worthy a careful reading even by 
those who have not been in the 
habit of perusing '* annual reports." 
And, it may be added, that the last 
page of the cover contains " twenty 
reasons for the success of Liberia,'* 
that ou^ht to be read and '^ inwardly 
digested" by all those who justify 
their indifference or opposition to co- 
lonization by the plea of its in- 
efficiency. 



Vcport of i^t Committer on Cmtgrantit ant €mt0ratton.* 



The following paper was prepared 
and presented to the Board of Direc- 
tors, at their late Annual Meeting, 
by a committee appointed on that 



part of the Annual Report which re- 
lates to the emigration of the past 
year. It deserves the special consi- 
deration of all the friends of coloni- 
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zatioD, and especially of those who 
have the management of persons 
destined for Liberia. 

Report of the Committee on Emi- 
grants and Emigration, 

The committee congratulate the 
Board and the friends of the cause ; 
that, though the number of emigrants ! 
sent the last year, as appears by the i 
report, was small, many of them 
were of an excellent character, pro- 
mising to make useful members of 
the colony. Regard is to be had 
rather to character and fitness than 



any instance, the unworthy and unfit 
have been sent, the circumstances 
were peculiar and seemingly impera- 
tive. 

The question may indeed arise 
whether a change of terms offered to 
I colonists might not be advantageous- 
ly made with reference to this policy. 
If, instead of an entirely gratuitous 
passage and support indiscriminately 
offered, the Society were to require 
of the colonists some return as soon 
as able, and in money or labor it 
might relieve us from much expense, 
and, at the same lime, deter none 
to number in estimating the value of! ^^^^ g«'>."P: whose character for in- 



dustry mivht not well be questioned 
on that very account. In case of 
free colored people, already posses- 
sing some means, this would surely 
be reasonable and just. In case of 
emancipated slaves, in the majority 
of cases, they might, by being hired 
one year, obtain the means to defray 
their own passage. 

In recommending this course, the 
committee are not only affected by a 
consideration of the importance of 
endeavoring this year so to limit ex- 
pense as to liquidate all outstanding 
debts of the Society, but also from a 
belief that, in the present crisis of 
its affairs, the Society ought to d< 



our operations, and in this respect - 
especially do they diflerfrom former • 
plans of colonization, and especially ! 
from any plan of colonization con- 
ducted by governmental aid. 

In the latter case, the advantage of i 
the company or State forming the 
colony is pursued, rather than the 
benefit of the colonist or of the tribes 
contiguous to the colony. Hence, 
numbers, and of all classes, without 
direct reference to fitness, are sent, 
without any violation of the purpose 
or plan originating the scheme. 

On the contrary, colonization, con- 
ducted by a benevolent association, 
as in the case of the A. G. S:, con- 
templates primarily the advantafre of;| vote a larj^e proportion of its income 
the emigrants; and the true policy |' to the purchase of territory, so as to 
18, not to send all who may offer, but ': be prepared, at an early day, to ae- 
only such as will be most orderly, I cord to the colony entire indepen- 
industrious, and moral, thus secur-j, dence, with control over three hun- 
ing the safety and welfare of the !; dred miles of sea coast. 



colony, and, at the same time, insur 
ing a healthy and benign influence 
upon the neighboring communities. 



The disposition to emigrate will, 

without doubt, annually augrmentand 

I spread as the numerous advantages 



This difference of policy is radi- ;| and privileges offered by the colony 
cal, and ou^ht to obviate much of the =1 become better known ; and though 
obloquy which the opponents of the ;{ the process of colonization may be 
Society have attempted to heap upon i| slower than would satisfy the wishes 
it. of many, or even than the interests 

It is believed that a policy consis- of our own country require, it will 
tent with these views has, from the probably be fully equal to tlie wel« 
beginning, been prominent in the fare and wants and capacities of Li- 
councils of this Society, and if, in beria. 
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The committee would further re- 
commend, that in all cases where mas- 
ters offer slaves for emigration, they be 
urged to prepare them as far as practi- 
cable, by some especial training and 
education, in habits of self-reliance. 

The examples of the lamented 
Fitzhugh, who leased land to his 
people, and thus accustomed them 
to self-support, and of the philan- 
thropic McDonogh, whose people 
emigrated in 184 , so well prepared 
for usefulness, may be cited as wor- 
thy of commendation and imitation. 



Finally, as a means of removing 
unfounded prejudice from the minds 
of intelligent free people of color, the 
committee would suggest that some 
of the pious and trustworthy citizens 
of Liberia should be encouraged to 
visit the United States and give their 
testimony on the subject in various 
portions of the country — a plan al- 
ready tried with success, and calcu- 
lated to promote emigrations of the 
proper class. 

Respectfully 
« Submitted, <&c. 
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No enterprise of good can be 
successfully prosecuted without the 
favor and advocacy of the ministers 
of the Gospel. From the very con- 
stitution of society, as well as by the 
appointment of Heaven, they exer- 
cise an immense sway over the 
opinions, and a powerfully control- 
ling influence over the charities of 
their respective congregations. It 
is a fundamental truth, that the vigor 
and life of all benevolent efforts, lie 
in •* the preaching of the Word." 
Whatever is good and great in its 
conception, and noble and benign in 
its influence, can be substantiated 
and enforced %y arguments and 
appeals drawn from the Divine trea- 
sury. And whatever enterprise is 
notf or cannot be sustained in this 
way, must fail of general favor, and 
languish for the want of support. 

One of the most important ques- 
tions, therefore, which every clergy- 
mim has to decide, relates to the 
schemes of benevolence which he 
10 



shall make prominent in his admin- 
istrations of truth, and obligatory 
upon the consciences of his people. 
Manifestly, as the field is broad, and 
the work to be accomplished is mul- 
tiform, it would be unjustifiable to 
make any one single scheme of 
operations conspicuous, and expend 
on it alone all the faith and prayers 
and energies of the church. A broad- 
er and more comprehensive philan- 
thropy is inculcated in Scripture, and 
demanded by the exigencies of the 
church and condition of the world. 

Every separate denomination of 
Christians has some particular chari-^ 
ties, or private societies, which they 
have originated and which they sup- 
port as a matter of course ; and all 
their members are expected to feel 
in the success of these enterprises a 
sort of personal pride and an indi- 
vidual interest. Hence they are in 
duty bound to contribute to their 
support. It is a part of their reli-> 
gion. They feel for them some- 
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what of that tender afTection and 
kindly care which a parent feels for 
his own children, in comparison 
with the children of strangers. 

But there are other charities which 
belong to no one denomination of 
Christians; schemes of benevolence 
which originated in the broadest 
philanthropy, and appeal to the mos\ 
enlarged principles of Christianity 
for support. Such is the enterprise 
of African Colonization. ' It be- 
longs to no church, to no party. 
No sect of Christians, casting a com- 
placent look upon it, calls it by the 
endearing name " wy child! '' No 
denomination feels bound to support 
it, at all hazards. It has the same 
claims upon one that it has upon an- 
other. And they all feel at liberty to 
support their own benevolent socie- 
ties y!r«/ and chief est^und thcn,t/'any 
thing is left, it is appropriated to colo- 
nization as to an *^ orphan in nced.^' 

It is not wonderful, therefore, that 
the resources of this Society are far 
more limited than its demands. 
Tliough it be not very creditable to 
the Christians of the present age, 
yet it is nevertheless true, that the 
more part of them are less influenced 
by an appeal resting solely on the 
broad ground of benevolence, than 
when it is united with something 
which is selfishly their own, and 
tends to build up their party, or 
denomination. Hence it is all im- 
portant that objects of pure and strict 
benevolence, should be kept promi- 
nently before the minds of men : 
their intimate connection wilh the 



great principles of Christianity clear- 
ly exhibited, and their bearing upon 
the general welfare of society^ and 
the amelioration of the condition* of 
the whole human family constantly 
enforced ! 

In view of these considerations, it 
will not be tliought out of place for ua 
to present some reasons which will 
justify Ministers of all denomina- 
tions in bringing the cause of Afri- 
can Colonization distinctly and 
prominently before their respective 
churches on or about the approach- 
ing 4th of July. If it can be shown 
that the cause is a great and a good 
one : that it is intimately connected 
with all the other blessed schemes 
of benevolence : that it embraces the 
welfare of the millions of Africa, and 
is intimately connected with some of 
the most important destinies of our 
own country : that it is accomplish- 
ing a train of good results, which no 
other plan of o]>erations has ever yet 
been able to achieve: and that no 
evil follows in its footsteps, and no 
injury is done to any body or any 
otiier cause, then surely it ought to 
be considered worthy of all confi- 
dence and support : and if it ought 
to be sustained and carried vigorous- 
ly forward, and there is no one de^ 
nomination^ or section of the coun- 
try, which claims this honor and wiU 
perform this duty, then it is incum- 
bent on us to appeal to every friend 
of humanity and lover of his race, 
in every section of the country ! 

We would, therefore, entreat the 
rlcriry to irivc the following con- 
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siderations that earnest attention 
which their importanoe demands : 

I St. The colored people in our 
own country, whether bond or free, 
are in circumstances which chal- 
lenge for them our sympathy. 
They are degraded in the scale of 
human existence. They are in an 
inferior condition. The very frame 
work of the society around them 
tends to depress them still lower. 
In their present position it is impos- 
sible to give them that instruction in 
tlie arts and sciences, and that men- 
tal and moral improvement which 
can alone elevate them to that stand- 
ard of dignity which properly be- 
longs to man. In this country they 
never can rise above the very low- 
est grade of society. You may say 
that this state of society is all wrong ; 
may call it prejudice that keeps them 
down ; and all this may be admitted 
without improving their condition in 
the slightest degree. The facts re- 
main the same. And if we are to 
wait till the whole constitution of 
society is remodeled — till every root 
of evil is eradicated, and every thing 
is managed exactly right, before we 
do anything for the elevation of the 
colored race, how many generations 
will die unblessed } It may be pre- 
judice^ but who does not know that 
prejudice is the very last thing that 
can be destroyed ? Who has ever 
been able to reason it down } The 
facts stare every body in the face. 
The colored people in this country 
are depressed, are lying under politi- 
cal and social disadvantages from 



which there is no prospect of their 
rising; no probability of othera 
raising them. They can never en- 
joy here the benefits of free govern- 
ment, with all the blessings which 
it brings in its train. 

If it is contended that all the de- 
scendants of the African race now 
found in this country ought to be 
elevated to equal privileges with the 
while population, yet the facts are 
not altered. There they are, still 
depressed, without one single ray of 
hope to cheer them in any endeavor 
to throw off the burden which rests 
upon them ; without one bare possi- 
bility that they will be ever admitted 
to the full enjoyment of all the rights 
and immunities of citizens of this 
free and happy country, unless the 
** leopard can change his spots and 
the Ethiopian his skin.*' 

This condition, therefore, of the 
colored man in this country demands 
our sympathy. It appeals to all the 
better feelings of our nature. It chal- 
lenges us to devise some plan of re- 
lief, to undo the wrongs that we have 
done them, and to furnish them the 
facilities for advancement which their 
necessities demand. Help and pro- 
tection they must have from some 
quarter. Whence shall it come ? 
where shall we plant the fulcrum of 
that mighty lever which shall elevate 
their race ? 

2nd. No other scheme has yet been 
devised which promises as much 
for the colored people in this coun* 
try as colonization. 

It proposes to rescue them from 
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their civil, social and religious de- 
pression, and place them in a coun- 
try where the influences which de- 
press them here will be forever re- 
moved. Every other plan leaves 
them surrounded by the same cir- 
cumstances which now hold them 
down. They cannot rise in the 
midst of the white race. European 
superiority interposes a fatal impedi- 
ment to the improvement of the Afri- 
can race while they are in juxtapo- 
sition. Colonization removes this 
obstacle out bf the way, and places 



cessarily stands opposed to its high* 
est interests. It is thus impossible 
to give the colored man a fair chance, 
unless you remove him from the 
contact and rivalry of the whites, 
where he will not have to encounter 
the checks and hindrances which 
have so long awed and kept him 
down. 

Reasoning, therefore, from past ex- 
perience, we are forced to the conclu- 
sion that there is an insuperable im- 
pediment in the way of elevating the 
colored people to the satisfaction of 



them in a country where they can i: benevolence while they remain in 
enjoy all the benefits of a free go- '| i^^is country. We do not speak of 
vernment ; and where tliey are in- i what ought to be, but of what has 
cited to improvement by every thing ij ^^ccn, and is likely still to be the fact. 

A stifling, strangling incubus seema 
to rest upon all their faculties. They 



around them. 

We do not propose here to dis- 
cuss the various theories which have jj cannot be roused to that energy and 
been broached, and the plans which , determination indispensable to ad- 



have been adopted for elevating the 
race. We prefer rather to look at a 
single principle — to examine the phi- 
losophy of a single fact. The co- 
lored people have never risen to 
equality with the whites in any 
country where they have been 
thrown together. They have never 
been elevated essentially in character 
and condition on the same soil where 
they have been in bondage under the 
whites. Every plan for the im- 
provement of the African which has 
had to conflict with the prejudices, 
tastes and selfishness of the more 
favored race, has been a failure. 
The two races seem entirely distinct, 
and tlie one holds acknowledged 
superiority over the other, and ne- 



vancement. Hope, the great and 
vital element in elevating and en- 
nobling a race, by a social regenera- 
tion, dawns not upon their prospecUi 
in this counti'y. 

In view of this facl^ and the 
reasons of it, there cannot be a doubt 
tliat the scheme of Colonization 
promises more for their goo4 than 
any other which has ever yet been 
devised. It looks upon things as 
they actually exist, in stubborn, 
stern reality, and despairing of any 
adequate and eflectual relief while 
tlie two races remain together^ it 
proposes to remove the one to the 
land of their fatliers' sepulchres, 
" where they sljall be exempt from 
the rivalship of the otlicr; to Of- 
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ganize them into an independent 
empire of their own ; to endow 
them with the blessings of civiliza- 
tion and of Christianity ; to invite and 
call into action all their powers as 
men ; to inspire them with all lauda- 
ble motives of ambition ; to incite in 
them personal aspiration, and the 
pride of national character ; to rear 
them to the growth of national 
sovereignty ; to make them men, to 
respect themselves and to be respect- 
ed as peers among their fellow men ; 
tofiecure to them all those rights 
which are claimed and enjoyed by 
the most civilized and free states ; 
and finally, to convert, through them, 
the wide regions of African barba- 
rism, heathenism, cruelty and deso- 
lation, into a garden of civilization, 
and to make it an eminent portion of 
Christendom; to substitute the songs 
of freedom and of true religion, for 
the groans of the slave and the des- 
pairing cries of the victims of super- 
stition." 

Such are some of the sublime and 
glorious purposes of good which 
Colonization proposes to accom- 
plish; and we challenge any other 
scheme to compare with it in the 
blessedness of its promises to the 
colored race ! The following sen- 
timent was entertained by men com- 
petent to judge correctly and to de- 
cide impartially : they had tried both 
sides: they had lived in the most 
favored parts of this country and 
seen and felt all that could be done for 
them here, and had done all that 
they could for themselves in the 



circumstances ; and, despairing of 
ever reaching the point of their am- 
bition, resolved to make a change, 
and removed with their families to 
Liberia ; and after several years 
residence there, at a public meeting 
they passed the following resolution : 

" Resolved', That this meeting en- 
tertain the warmest gratitude for 
what the Colonization Society has 
done for the people of color, and for 
us particularly; that we regard the 
scheme as entitled to the highest 
confidence of every man of color ; 
and that we believe it is the only 
institution that can, in existing cir- 
cumstances, succeed in elevating 
the colored peopled 

Testimony similar to this has been 
borne by all persons who have visited 
Liberia and seen the actual working 
of colonization, and the vast promise 
which it holds out to the colored man 
here, and to the continent of Africa ! 

We, therefore, consider our second 
proposition established — and believe 
that very few, who look at the facts 
in the case, will doubt that coloniza- 
tion promises more ojf good to the co- 
lored people of this country than any 
other scheme which has ever yet 
been devised. 
We proceed, therefore, to remark : 
Srdly. Colonization promises more 
for Africa and her 150,000,000 of 
heathens than any other scheme of 
benevolence which has ever yet bien 
devised. 

What has ever been done for 
Africa apart from colonization ? 
Nothing ! The best planned missions 
have accomplished no permanent 
good. The missionaries have either 
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fail. If, lh*:n. Africa is ever to be h is then a fact that the slave trade 
rf'fJeemcd, it must be done ihrou:5h has increased in extent and enormitjr 
tho innrumenlaliiy of colored men. during the lime ihat the British go- 
Where are ihry to come from r vernment have been making the 
Ifow can they operate in tlirit coun- most vijoious efforts to put it down, 
try, when war, and plunder, and On the contrary it is a fact that Li- 
cannihaliHm, and the slave tradr, beria has suppressed the slave trade 
combine and conspire to exclude for aboul 700 miles along the sea- 
every thin(( that will, in the slitrhtest board, with the exception of two re- 
dejrree, interfere with their unlimited mainini> factories, and that it would 
rei((n ! put these down if it could raise the 
ManifcHlly they who would do means to purchase the territory on 
good in Africa, must i^o totrether, which they are situated. It is a fact 
and in hijcIi number a.s to afford as- that the whole region of Liberia was 
HiHt^ince to each other, and to protect little else than a storehouse and aa 
themHelvcH. Colonies of colored outlet for slaves before its settlement 
people are the only means of puttinj^ by the colony ; so that it may be fair- 
down the slave trade and civilizing ly estimated that at least 20,000 Afri- 
and Christianizing Africa. The his- cans have been kept back from 
tory of all the eflbrts which have been I slavery every year through the in- 
made by armed men — by the navies strumenlality of oui colonists ! 
of England and America combined, to ; 
arrest the slave trade, is full of de- 
feat and discourajjcment. We need 
not hero present the facts in proof of . 
this. We have done it often. Our I 
readers must bo familiar witli the truth, 
now generally admitted, that the slave 
trade never can be arrested and 



In this view of the subject, the 
colony of Liberia presents a cheer- 
mg prospect in the midst of sur- 
rounding darkness ; and shows itself 
lo be of fairest promise to Africa and 
her children. 

But let us look further and contem- 
plate the interior of Africa, and as- 
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certain what can be done there apart 
from colonization and its influences. 
Africa is the great market for hu- 
man beings, and the chains of bon- 
dage at this moment bind at least 
50,000,000 of her sons on her own 
soil ! From the absence of all 
wholesome restraints of law, and civi- 
lization and religion, their servitude 
is the most abject, their degredation 
the most appalling; and their con- 
dition the most deplorable ! How 
shall poor Africa be redeemed, that 
Ethiopia may be brought to stretch 
out her hands unto Goyd ? If you 
guard and blockade the whole coast 
by men-of-war, and overthrow the 
slave factories, the water transporta- 
tion may cease ; but the inland 
transportation still will remain; and 
domestic slavery, with all its ever 
accumulating horrors, will continue 
in its mosi awful forms, more aggra- 
vated than ever by the fact that the 
foreign demand has partially ceased. 
If you send missionaries whose lives 
shall be guarantied to them, they 
may be instrumental in saving a few 
under their immediate observation 
and teaching; but so long as the 
population is cut up into small tribes, 
hostile to each other and perpetually 
engaged in war, there can be but 
little accomplished in that way. 
So long as selfishness, unrestrained 
by any subduing influences of edu- 
cation and religion, is the ruling 
passion in the heart of the African, 
so long will the lonely and un- 
protected missionary be subjected to 
the destructive intrigues of men who 



are continually scouring the country 
and stirring up the jealousies of the 
natives. 

It is true the gospel is the only 
hope for Africa ; it is the only reme- 
dy for her multiform and multiplied 
maladies. And there must be men 
to preach the gospel — ^" for how shall 
they hear without a preacher ? '' 
But they must be protected from the 
hostile machinations of the slave 
dealers and slave holders, or the re- 
demption of Africa can never be ef- 
fected. This missionary enterprise, 
on the colonial plan, is the only hope 
for planting the gospel and the in- 
stitutions of civilization in the cen- 
tre of Africa. When we consider 
the almost unbounded extent of 
the country, the disorganized and 
savage state of its society, the uni- 
versal prevalence of the slave trade, 
it will not be thought wonderful that 
the middle regions of 150,000,000 
of people should be shut out from 
the knowledge of the rest of man 
kind, and be capable of being pene- 
trated only in the most gradual way, 
and by means of colonies planted 
along the coast when and from 
whence the "leaven of Christianity 
shall leaven the lump," as it works 
onward. A colony of civilized men, 
controlled by law, and influenced by 
a sense of divine obligation on the 
shore of a barbarous continent, 
forms a bright and powerful centre 
of civilization and religion, whose 
elevating influence and redeeming 
power will be mighty and far ex- 
tending amid the surrounding dark- 
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ness ! It will present a heaven- 
bound bulwark against the men of 
blood who forsre and bind tlie chains 



I Facts have not yet shown that any 
missionary station can exist, or be 
sustained in Africa, unconnected with 



of death. Coming in contact with j colonial influence, or without colo- 
the strongest powers of earth, and .1 nial protection. 



the fiercest machinations of hell, 
it will vanquish them both ! and 
carry the flag of liberty and the ban- 
ner of the Cross and plant them in 
vallies and on promontories which 
all other arts and devices of tnen 
would forever fail to reach ! Who- 
ever would operate successfully on 
Africa, must thus enter into Africa. 
Colonies of civilized and Christian- 
ized colored men must be formed on 
the coast first, and then in every ac- 
cessible and eligible point in the in- 
terior, by which both the arts and 
sciences, and the religion of civilized 
men, shall be brought to bear effect- 
ually upon the natives. Thus, and 
thus alone, can we abolish the ac- 
cursed slave trade, wake up new life 
in the sufTering sons and daughters 



But facts liave shown that eoloni- 
zaiion can put an end to the slave 

! trade ! Facts have shown that under 

I 

; colonial protection missionaries are 
perfectly safe. Facts have shown 
that for more than 150 miles around 
Liberia, the influence of the colonj 
is so great and beneficial that mitt- 
sions can be established with the 
consent, or rather at the request, of 
the chiefs, head men and the common 
people, and with every prospect of 

I safety and success ! 

Colonization, therefore, is the 
only scheme which gives any fair 
promise and prospect of reaching, to 
bless and save, the millions of Africa. 
We may therefore proceed to re- 
mark: 

4thly. TViat these fair promises of 



darkness has covered for uncounted 
ages, 



of Africa, and introduce the gospel, j: co /on? ra/ion have been fulfilled, at 
and the universal dominion of liber- !|yar as the nature of the case would 
ty and law, purity and happiness, ;. admit. 

into that vast continent which deep j| Thus far the enterprise has been 

successful. The expectations of its 
early and enthusiastic friends have 
Who, therefore, can doubt that been more than realized. It has 
colonization promises more for the \ been compelled to endure troubles 
millions in Africa than any and all ! and disasters, to meet persecution 
other schemes which have been dc- I and unrelenting hostility, to cncoun- 
vised for her good ? By its very \ ter opposition and conflict, from the 
nature it is adapted to the perform-: not th and the south; but it has 
ance of a work which nothing else ■ triumphed over them all, and gone 
can do. Facts have not yet shown 1 steadily onward in the achievement 
the possibility of putting down the *! of the magnificent results which it 
slave trade in any other way. jj originally contemplated. Already 
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we can announce an advanced stage 
in its progress, and point to labors 
actually done, and ends securely 
gained, on which the world may look 
with admiring approbation ! 

There is that in the very plan 
proposed by the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, which we believe en- 
sures its success, and did from the 
very beginning. It was something 
altogether new in the history of hu- 
man society and human operations. 
It was indeed a bold and daring ex- 
periment. We may search the his- 
tory of all the colonies which have 
been planted since the infancy of the 
world, but we shall search in vain 
for any thing similar to the means 
employed to plant Liberia, and the 
machinery relied upon to conduct it 
to maturity. It was undertaken in a 
spirit of dependence on God, of faith 
and prayer, with reference to the 
extension of His kingdom and the 
salvation of men. The good of the 
persons planting the colony was not 
aJxme concerned. The enterprise re- 
spected also the country in which the 
colony was planted — the preserva- 
tion, civilization, and the redemption 
of its inhabitants, numbering at least 
150,000,000 then alive, and in- 
creasing with great rapidity. There 
was nothing grand or imposing, such 
as ordinarily attends upon a nation's 
movements. It was a benevolent 
society^ numbering as its members a 
few unpretending individuals, who, 
looking abroad upon the face of our 
country, beheld upwards of 2,000,000 
of persons laboring under hopeless 



bondage, and sunk in the lowest 
degradation, against whose improve- 
ment law, and prejudice, and cir- 
cumstances, had erected an insuper- 
able barrier, and rendered removal 
absolutely necessary to their eleva- 
tion. And when they cast their 
eyes abroad over the face of the 
earth, Africa was at once fixed upon 
as the place of their future homes, 
having been the land of their fathers, 
and being apparently incapable of 
redemption from its deep debasement 
by any instrumentality other than 
its own children. One of the first 
colonists remarked, in relatioh to the 
early history of the colony and the 
feelings with which the first colonists 
entered into the measure, *' under a 
conviction that no possible change 
could make their condition worse, 
they eagerly embraced Africa^ with 
all its proverbial horrors, as an 
anchor of hope. That the whole 
scheme was at first contrived by 
Providence, and that it has been 
thus far conducted by the same un- 
faltering hand, there will not re- 
main the shadow of a doubt on the 
mind of any who will be at the pains 
to examine it.'' 

In the year 1822, the first emi- 
grants arrived at Cape Mesurado. 
There was but one white man among 
them. He acted as agent of the So- 
ciety. Small companies were sent 
out annually, and some supplies. 
But the growth of the colony was 
necessarily slow. There were but 
few persons among the colored 
people of this country who had the 
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energy and determination to be pio- 
neers in such a work as this. And 
the funds had all to be raised by 
voluntary contributions, given by 
persons whose minds had first to be ; 
convinced of the propriety of aiding 
this new and unexampled enterprise. 
Yet the work went gradually for- 
ward. A sympathy was soon crea- 
ted for the colored man, and his 
elevation made an object of desire 
and effort. The minds of slave 
holders were turned to the improve- 
ment of their slaves ; and hundreds 
of masters have their slaves now in a 
course of preparation for freedom, as 
the direct consequence. Hundreds 
of slaves have already been set free 
in order that they might be removed 
to Liberia. Hundreds more are now 
offered to the Society, if it will 
assume the expense of sending them 
out. Among the colored people . 
themselves a new impression has 
been produced. They now begin 
to inquire into the merits of coloni- 
zation on their own account, not 
only, but also with reference to their 
race. An impression somewhat ex- i 
tensively prevails that " the night of' 
their sorrows" is nearing its end, 
and that soon they are to be placed 
in better circumstances: that the 
slave trade is to be eradicated from 
the face of the earth, and their own 
land thereby made an asylum for the [ 
free and a home for the blessed. 
There are multitudes now awaiting 
an opportunity of being sent to Li- 
beria. They arc too poor usually to 
<lefray tlieir own expenses and hence 



are obliged to depend upon the So- 
ciety, whose resources are entirely 
inadequate to meet the demands 
made upon it. The publications of 
the Society are taken and read by 
many others of them. They are 
anxious to know the facts relating to 
the commonwealth of Liberia. They 
cannot long fail to see that it offers 
them the best and only chance of 
rising to importance and equality in 
the social state, and of acquiring 
personal wealth and national distinc- 
tion. 

Here it may be proper to meet an 
objection sometimes urged against 
colonization in consequence of the 
very slow progress which is made 
in removing the colored people from 
this country. We readily grant that 
nothing has been done towards this, 
as far as numbers alone are concern- 
ed. But still we assert that every 
thing has been performed which was 
promised. We never expected to 
remove the whole colored population 
by voluntary contributions ! The 
plan was to remove those who were 
willing to go and could be taken by 
the means the Society could com- 
mand, and to locate them in Liberia 
with reference to further results and 
ulterior ends. An experiment was 
to be made. It was to be shown 
that Liberia holds out brighter pros- 
pects to the colored man than ai6 
visible in any other quarter of the 
globe. It was to be shown that he 
was capable of self-government, and 
could rise to independent sovereignty 
and high rank among the nations of 
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the earth. And when this shall have 
been accomplished, we shall not 
have to urge the colored people to 
go to Liberia ; so surely as men are 
governed by motives, and will go to 
the place where they can improve 
their condition, so surely will the 
Africans in this country go to Liberia 
at their own expense and for their 
own ends. " The same reasons 
which bring the depressed and op- 
pressed Europeans to America ; the 
same reasons which brought our 
fathers here, and made this country 
what it is ; the same reasons which 
roll on our population towards the 
Rocky Mountains and the shores of 
the Pacific, creating and adding new 
states to our union, extending our 
empire and augmenting our wealth 
and importance as a nation, will 
attract and impel the colored popula- 
tion of this country to Africa and 
lead to similar results." 

It therefore is important for us to 
inquire what colonization has done 
in Africa ? Whether it is thus open- 
ing the country, developing its re- 
sources, showing what can be done 
by the colored race, and preparing 
an asylum to which whosoever will, 
may flee and be safe from all the ills 
that here begirt his path ! On this 
subject we can speak with confidence 
and with pleasure, for we can point 
to the factSf which all may see if 
they will, and whose bearing and 
importance none can fail to under- 
stand. There stands the common- 
wealth of Liberia, just of age, and 
capable of speaking for itself. There 



it is, on the western coast of Africa, 
in the very central regions of bar- 
barism and the slave trade. There 
are laid the foundations of a free and 
happy government, with all the ap- 
pliances of education and religion. 
There is the germ of a rising, a 
prosperous and a mighty empire. 
There are some 3,000 persons re- 
moved from this country, organized 
into a regular republican government, 
on a model like our own, where all 
the offices are filled and all the 
power is held by colored men. 
There are laws and courts of justice* 
and civil institutions, and all the ac* 
companymenls of advanced civiliza- 
tion. There are churches, and 
schools, and Sabbaths remembered 
and hallowed, and sanctuaries well 
filled with devout worshipers. There 
is a public press and two newspa- 
pers regularly issued. There are 
towns and villages, agriculture and 
commerce,' comfortable houses and 
all the accompanyments of industry 
and wealth ! There the slave trade 
has been abolished. Wherever 
they could obtain the right to the 
soil, they beat down the barr&coons, 
dispersed the wretches that kept 
them, knocked the chains from the 
slaves and set the captives free. The 
natives around, beginning to un- 
derstand the nature of the colonial in~ 
stitutions, and regarding the colony 
as an asylum, have sought refuge 
within its borders by thousands. ^ 
The colonists gladly hail them as an 
accession to their strength, and en- 
courage them in all the pursuits of 
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an honorable life! In this way political order, and their domestic 
the minds of the natives have been comforts and happiness, and all the 
changed in regard t^) the slave trade, result of early efforts at self-govem- 
and more has been done to remove ment, made by men whose last hope 
this scourge of Africa by the little was involved in the experiment, 
colony of Liberia than by the British All this is an achievement which 
nation, with her Spanish treaty, and has no parallel in history. Not one 
all the world put together ! of the early settlements made in oar 

The colony has acquired a sub- country, under auspicies far more 
Btantial character, and contains with- grand and favorable, and with many 
in itself the elements of a permanent more facilities and means of success, 
existence. They were early warned ever accomplished so much in so 
against the delusive expectation of short a period of time ! 
beinff' ttupported; they were con- In brief, then, Colonization has 
stantly reminded that they must rely ., taken some of the free people of 
on tlieir own resources, and subsist } color from their depressed condition, 
by their own unaided energies. The , and placed them in a country and in 
plan of the government was com- :; circumstances where they have arisen 
mitted, in all its details, almost , to a high state of respectability and 
entirely to them. They were thus! national importance. Colonization 



thrown upon their own lesources, 
and made to feel the responsibility 



has been instrumental in causing 
many masters to liberate their slaves 



of working out the redemption of i and has set them up in an independent 
their race, or of giving to the world , government. It has presented to the 
confirmation of what had often been free colored man, the strongest mo- 
said of them and their race, that j tives for rising in the world ; has 



•* they were incapable of any thing 
great, and designed only to be hewers 
of wood and drawers of water" to 



shown him where it can be done; 

and how he may reach the highest 

- conditions of society. It has em- 



others all their days. They saw I braced Africa with her millions in its 
at once they must be the arbiters oi \ comprehensive benevolence, and has 
their fortunes — that their desliny . erected the standard of liberty, kin- 
was in their own hand. They saw | died the lights of civilization, and 
that every thing was staked on the ', flung to the breeze the banner of tlie 
success of their experiment. And I Cross, on her shores and back towaids 
it made them men ! It inspired them her mountains \ 



with ardor, and called into active 
operation all their ingenuity and 



Surely an enterprise that /promises 
so much as this, and that has actual- 



judgment. And their laws, and i! ly accomplished so much, is wo¥- 
courts of justice, and legislative , thy of all honor, and has a claim 
rounciU and their social, civil and upon the sympatliies and prayers, 



^-.^- ."^ y^. ' 
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the labors and the contributions of 
every friend of his country and lover 
of the Redeemer's Kingdom. 

Whatever is great and noble in 
the various other benevolent enter- 
prises of the age sheds a beauty and 
a lustre on this. In whatever they 
endeavor for the spread of liberal 
principles and the extension of the 
Redeemer's Kingdom, this is indisso- 
lubly conjoined. 

Does the philanthropist look 
abroad over the scathed and torn 
face of society, and feel a tender 
sympathy for the woes of his fellow 
men, and desire to extend them relief? 
Here is an opportunity for him to 
bless the neediest and most wretched 
portion of the human family ! 

Does the patriot, while reflecting 
on the rise and fall of empires, and 
surveying the elements of evil in- 
wrouorht into the texture of our own 
country, feel a trembling of solicitude 
for the destiny of our republican in- 
stitutions, and the hopes of the world, 
as hanging upon them? Here^ he may 
give to his patriotism fullest scope. 
Here, he may lay his hand upon one 
of the most portentious evils which 
threaten our peace. Here, he may 
touch with his finger the gathering 
cloud and dissipate its darkness 
before its *' seven thunders have ut- 
tered their voices," and before its 
lurid lightnings have darted upon 
their work of death ! 

Does the friend of home missions 
seek how he can most effectually 
bestow his charities, and best preach 
the gospel to the destitute in our own 
country ? Here is a field which de- 



mands his consideration. Who, in 
our highly favored land, more needs 
the spiritual teaching, the divine illu- 
mination, and the heavenly consola- 
tion of the gospel than the colored 
population. None surely have been 
less thought of and cared for I None 
have been more needy and helpless ! 
And how can they be most success- 
fully brought under the means of 
grace, and the redeeming influences of 
religion ? Not surely oy the ordinary 
process of missionary operations. 
Their condition is peculiar, and the 
manner of approaching them must 
be adapted to it. Present relief may 
doubtless be rendered them in their 
present circumstances. But when 
the next generation comes on the 
stage, they will be but little, if any, 
in advance of what the present is 
now. Unlike the settlement of whites 
in some part oT the west, who need 
some assistance this year and the 
next ; and very soon will be able to 
take care of themselves and extend 
assistance to others situated as they 
lately were, the colored people while 
in their present circumstances will 
need perpetual care and attention. 

He, therefore, who would most 
efl'cctually aid them, must first assist 
in placing them in circumstances 
where they will be relieved from the 
civil and social disadvantages under 
^hich they labor in this country. 
To all the friends of home missions 
we would most respectfully present 
Colonization as deserving a share 
of their contributions for the advance- 
ment of their favorite object. 

Dx)es the advocate and patron of 
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foreign missions seek a field broad I lie, imbued with the principles of 
as his benevolence and ripe for the . liberty, sustaining American institu- 
harvest ? Here it is ! Africa with her : tions, adorned with temples for the 
teeming millions ! Every company worship of Jehovah, keeping holy the 
«f emigrants seflt out by this Socie- 1 Sabbath, gathering thousands of chil- 
ty may be regarded as a band of mis- ! dren into the fold, bringing millions 
sionarics. They go to that country of outcast heathens to a knowledge 
with some knowledge of the gospel; , ofthe Saviour, and giving prosperity* 
they are accompanied by intelligent liappiness and salvation to hosts of 
ministers of Christ ; they form there human beings hitherto degraded in 
a Christian society where all the ad- 1 the scale of human existence! This 
vantages of ci^lized and Christian- ; may be seen ! Such will be the result 
ized institutions are exemplified, and of untiring and liberal efTorU in this 
which becomes a bright and power- enterprise of African Colonization ! 
ful centre of civilization and of rcli- Nothing is wantiiitr but fcrventprayer, 
gion. How mighty must be the in- enlarged means, increased exertions 
fluence of such a minister and such a and uiiflincliing perseverance, to so- 
congregation upon the surrounding: cure this **devoully to be wished for 
nations and tribes of heathens ! and i consummation ? " 
how rapid will be the triumphs ofthe I Shall tliese be enjoyed ? Ministers 
gospel in such circumstances ! of Christ, and heralds of salvation to a 

Does the friend of Sabbath schools I perishing world, shall this great cause 
feel his benevolence 'stirred within ' he longer suffered to languish for 
him ? Here are children to be edu- ,! want of adequate support ? have you 



given to it the thought, and the con- 
sideration which its merits demand ? 



I 



rated : children whose parents never 
have known the way of life : chil- 
dren anxious to be taught, and in situ- j! have you suitably commended ■ it to 
ations where tiie first teachings will | the affections, th.o prayers, and the li- 
be like laying the foundations of a' berality of your respective churches? 
new world. lias bleeding Africa had that large 

Do the friends of cJaca/ion, ofthe ■ place in your efforts which its enor* 
Sabbath, the bible, the tracts and the mous size and urgent wants de- 
temperance societies, seek to enlarge j mand ? 

the influence and extend the useful- On the coast of that ill-fated con* 
ness of these noble and glorious in- tinent from wiiich their fathers were 
stitutions ? With what feelings of torn, has been planted an infant re* 
gratification would their hearts swell ; public, composed of their free and 
io look through the vista of time and i. civilized descendants ; they have 
■see this germ which benevolence h:is ;[ been restored to their own land, and 
planted on the African sjiore grown ! they will be a blessing to tliat laud ; 
into an extensive and powerful repuh- I from their liappy abodes, the light 
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will shine into its dreary wastes, and 
" its solitary places shall be glad," 
and its " deserts shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose ! " A country 
scourged and depopulated by the slave 
trade, will be brought to new life and 
fruitfulness, and filled with her long- 
lost children restored through the 
efforts of Christian benevolence, "^ 

But this work cannot go forward 
without means ! and the means can- 
not in any way be so easily and 
properly obtained as by the clergy, 
of the various denominations, laying 
the subject before their people and 
interesting themselves to have a 
handsome contribution made to the 
Society, on or about the 4lh of July. 
Oh what a joyful hour it would be 
for Africa, if every pulpit in this land 
were to speak out her wants, and 
every minister exert himself to arouse 
in the breasts of his people those 
feelings of benevolence that have too 
long lain dormant ! Oh, then, 

'< Do something ! Do it soon — with all thy might," 

for the hour of Heaven's mercy is ra- 
pidly drawing to a close ; and we are 
all hastening to the land of silence and 
of death, and the retributions of eter- 
nity. What we do, therefore, for the 
perishing, "must be done quickly." 



Could we approach every minister 
in the land, we would affectionately 
say to him, 

" Go Shepherd, tend thy flock ; it is the flock 
For which thy Master shed his precious blood. 
Chiefly to it thy time and care devote ;" 

remembering all the while that 
*' the field is the world," and that it 
is in the power of every minister to 
send forth from his own church an 
influence which shall extend all 
around the globe ; to put into action 
a train of moral causes which shall 
operate to the end of time ; to touch 
the springs of life in other men, and 
give direction to their opinions and 
conduct, and control, in a great mea- 
sure, their charities. And we would 
then earnestly entreat him to think of 
this great cause ; to bring it before 
his people \ to plead for it eloquently ; 
the more eloquently, if possible, to 
make some amends for having in 
past years perhaps forgotten it ; and 
thus send forth streams of mercy and 
salvation which should make glad the 
whole garden of the Lord. 

<< Rouse to this work of high and holy love, 

And thou an Angel's happiness shalt know, — 
Shalt bless the earth while in the world above. 

The good begun by thee shall onward flow 
In many a branching stream, and wider grow; 

The seed tliat in these few and fleeting hours. 
Thy hands unsparing and unwearied sow 

Shall deck thy grave with Amaranthine flowers, 
And yield tliee fruiis divine in Heaven's immortal^ 

[bo wen,"' 



Fifteen thottsand dollars for the 
Purchase of Territory. — We have 
the pleasure of stating that since our last 
number was issued several additional sub- 
scribers of $1,000 each, have been added 



Jtemj 0f 3ntelli0f nc r. 

to the number previously obtained. We- 
are convinced that it now only requires a 
little perseverance among our friends, and 
continued liberality among our patrons, to 
secure this most desirable object. It \% 



■ N» . ^ ^ V. ^^.-^ .. ' 
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very important ttiat the subscription should 
be iilled up as soon as possible, that we may 
be able to complete our arrangements and 
make remittances to the colony by the next 
vessel. 



We learn from the New Orleans Picayune 
of the 13th ult., that the Rev. J. B. Pinney, 
our indefatigable agent, has returned to that 
city after a very successful tour through 
a portion of Mississippi. When in New 



Orleans some weeks before, be bad held 
some public meetings and excited mneh 
interest in the cause. Now he is making 
arrangements to deliver a course of lec- 
tures on Colonial Missions in Africa, and 
the state and wants of the colonies iD that 
country. 

We learn that the Rev. John Seyes, 
Methodist Episcopal Missionary in Libe- 
ria has returned to the United States. 



tlfccipta of t\)t Simtvican C0l0ni3oti0n MtocittPf 
From Vie 24/A March, to the 23rd .Spril, 1845. 



VERMONT. 

BratlUboroitgh — Anthony Van Do- 

ren 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hampshire Co.-OViver Smitli,Esq., ■ 

being his subscription towards '' 

the purchase of territory, thro* 
the Massachusetts Colonization 

Society 600 00 

NEW YORK. \\ 

Trvinansburs — Herman Camp, 
p:sq 100 00 I 

Clifton Park, Saratoga Co. — From ij 

the Estate of the late Nathan jl 

Garnspy, deceased, per Levi j 

Gariisey, Esq 600 00 ; 

I 

600 00 
VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk — James D. Johnson,Esq., 

annual donation 12 00 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

LewitviUe—Vfm. Moffatt, Esq . . . 20 00 
KENTUCKY. 
By tlie Rev. Alex. M. Cowan : 

Scott Cb.— Mrs. Mary Offiet, $20, 
Dr. D, G. Hatch, $10, Rev. J. 
H. Loean, Jos. Coulter* Prof. 
J.E. Farnam, Charles Eckles, 
each $5, Mrs. Mary V. Logan, 
$2, Thos. Clements, $1 63 00 

Harrison Co. — Daniel Tibbs, $5, 
William Lowery, $2, W. H. 
McClintock, $1 8 00 

Fayette Co. — Abraham Vanmeter, 
Col. R. Quarles, Cassius M. 
Clay, M. T. Scott, David A. 
Sayre, B. W. Dudley, D. M., 
each $80, to constitute them- 
selves life-members, Robert P. 
Kenncy, $10, Mrs. Eliz. Mar- 
shalI,l8aacC.Vanmeter,Prcs. H. 
B. Bascom, Isaac Sparke, Jolin 



Kerr, F.Montmollin, Mrs.Sarah 
Atchison, ea.$5, A.Inskeep,$l. 226 00 



6 00 ; Campbell Co.— Rev. J. C. Bayles, 



$2 



2 00 



28» 00 



OHIO. 

Logan Co. — J. M. Glover, $5, 
Rev. John L. Belville, John 
Enoch, each $3, J. J. Gardner, 
$f;2, O. S. Knapp, Rev. T. B. 
Clark, James Walker, N. Z. 
McCulIock, Rev. J. Stevenson, 
sen,, Richard S. Canby, Thos. 
Marquis, each $1, Incfividuals, 
$8 28 00 

817 00 

Total Contributions $1,454 00 



FOR REPOSITORY. 

Vermont. — Brattleborough — An- 
thony Van Doren, to Jan., *46. 

New York. — Syracuse — Thomas 
Bennet, Esq., to 1 May, *46. . . 

Virginia. — Gerardstotim—^Mn. 
Nancy Sanks, for 1845 

South Carolina. — LeufisviUe — 
Wm. Moffatt, to Jan.. 1847 

Kentucky. — Oak Grove — Garret 
Meriweather, $5. Jvgwla — 
Col. James Fee, to 1 May, '46, 

$2 

Ohio.— jSmherst — E. Redington, 
to 1 Sept., 1846 2 00 

Missouri. — St. Louis — Wm. G. 
Peters, in full, $8. Palmyror-^ 
W. Carson, to Jan., 1844, $8. . 11 00 

Total Repository 82 60 

Total Contributions 1,464 00 

Aggregate Amount $1,480 60 



5 00 
1 00 
1 60 
5 00 

7 00 
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€onB\htvaixott3 xtiaiivt to tf^t £ontt^ of Julp. 



" Union is strength." Many things 
which could never be effected by in- 
dividual agency, are of the most 
easy accomplishment by combined 
action. ^'As iron sharpeneth iron, 
so does the countenance of man his 
friend." While we labor at some 
herculean task, it is a real comfort to 
know that others are engaged with 
like motives and efforts with our- 
selves. In companionship there is 
not only real comfort, but also sub- 
stantial assistance. Many a time our 
hearts tremble and we are ready to 
fall back in despair, in view of some 
vast work to be done. But only let 
us know that ten thousand others are 
contemplating the same work, that 
they are individually certified of the 
fact that the others are uniting with 
them, and what new life it would in- 
stil in our bosoms, and how would 
it nerve our arms with a ten-fold 
power! The very enthusiasm that 
stirs in the breast of every true 
American citizen on the glorious 

11 



Fourth of July, depends very much 
upon the fact that all over the land 
there are multitudes feeling the same 
sensations of joy and gladness, iu 
view of the splendid political fabric 
which our fathers reared when they 
joined heart to heart and shoulder to 
shoulder, and marched forth through 
danger and death to victory and in- 
dependence ! 

Now wa need the benefit of this 
same sympathetic feeling to cany 
forward the work of colonization. 

There are, for example, about Jlf- 
teen hundred Clergymen ^ who read 
our publications, and are, more or 
less, well informed as to the merits 
and achievements of the scheme of 
colonization ; and most of whom 
would be willing, at some time in the 
course of the year, to take up a col- 
lection in aid of its funds. But the 
months roll by very rapidly. There 
are many other things claiming his 
attention, and nothing impresses upon 
him the indispensable necessity of 



i&2 CtniaiJerctiioNS rclatice- to the Fourth of July, [June, 

devoting the very next Sabbath to In ciddilion to these iifieen hundred 
colonizilion. \'liv soon the vfai* ' rlerjrvinen, llierc are some twelve 
is gone, and the v/orlv is iiiidonc. h mid red more, who liave, alone Uine 
Now siinpose iluit Iio liad rciid care- nr anollior, rontributed to llie cause 
lully llie addrc«j.s *• To //.«: Clcri^ij of by iidviiii,^ up ccdlcctions in their 
all Dcnom'nwthnvi:' in our iasi nuni- ("Lurcher!. To many of these we 
bcr, and on ri.sini; IVoni the pfcrus^al bave sent tiic ^'IfhJrcss above alluded 
oi'it, had by .some means been con- t^' Could they all be rousscd to re- 
vinced tliat cverv oilier clersfvman 1'*'*^ *>" the approaching Fourth, 
would, on or about tlie Fourth of their labor of love and \\>ork of be- 
Jr.ly, lalce up a collection ior the So- ne.oleihT, and were ibcir collections 
cictv, could he have resi: led tb.e in- ><' JlV(•r:•,^e only 810 C3u;h, it would 
iluencer v/ould it not Jiave been yield us ftVJ.OOO! 
morilly c( .lain iliat bi; w«juld liavt- And if, in addition to tliese, the 
jjone slraiubt outandniatle the nece>- various auxilir.rv societies — or even 
>ary air.nu'rmont^, and joiutf] wiili Ji I':»'t <^f them, say 200 — were lo- 
ll le va.si iiiuliiude ? make an clibrt to collect subscript 
Now bU]ipo>e these liluenliUiidn-J ii<'ns already due, sind to inteiest 
cleriryruen each prepare and preach oib-rs in the cause, and send in 
a sermon on colonization, and make <"«-li a contribution to our treasury, 
a collection. Kacii one mi'-ht tbinl-: averajrjmr $;00, it would give lis 
that his people would nive but very tbe clear j;ain of 81,000! 
little, rnliajjs some «)f ibcm would ^'"^v look at the residt. Without 
do but little. Hut others would do «'i»y excitement— without any extra- 
very mucli. Su])pose the contribu- f-xortions— without any expense — 
iKms avcra'Td only te.n doli.aks to we should receive die handsome sum 
each church (^which is undoubtedly of tiiirty-onk thousand dollars! 
much belov/ tl:e trudi) and we have . What an impulse this would give to- 
the handsome aggregate of 81o,000! the cause ! How would it animate 
And yet no body has felt it. Tbe and cheer its friends and supporters ! 
rnhiister is not wearied with his un- What an incalculable amount of 
usual labors. The people have not good it would accomplish I 
'given money tliat they c.^uld not We have received assurances from 
spare. No other dtparlment of be- some of our friends tbat they will 
lie vol en CO is made the poorer. But preach on the subject and endeavor 
^ve would liavc raised, irilhnut onr to excite a general interest among 
dollar^ s c.rpcu^r^ money enough to their people. W'e have also been 
complete the purchase of itrritory informed tbat large meetings are to 
between Cape Blount and Cape Pal- be held in several places on the 
mas I or to send some five or six Fourdi, and the exercises are all to 
hundred cjnigrauis to Liberia ! bave reference to this cau^c. Nothing 
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could be more appropriate ! The 
objects this Society aims to accom- 
plish, harmonize perfectly with all 
those great considerations which in- 
duce us as American patriots to cele- 
brate that day which fast anchored 
us as a people to our free institu- 
tions ! Around that day cluster as- 
sociations peculiarly grand and sub- 
lime, recollections which can never 
be effaced from the memory : then 
was unfurled to the breeze, the flag 
of the free — the " Star spangled Ban- 
ner ; " — then the American Eagle 
expanded his pinions and winged hi6 
flight over a thousand hills, and 
amidst the dwellers in a thousand 
flowery plains ! Butihe great work 
then so splendidly begun, is not yet 
fully accomplished. ^ The tree of lib- 
erty is yet to be pruned of many 
hurtful branches. The soil of free- 
dom has yet to be cleared of many 
noxious weeds. The civil institu- 
tions of republicanism are yet to be 
perfected ! And would it be evil or 
extravagant in us to exclaim with 
the poet, 

" Hope waits the morning of Celestial light ; 
Time plumes his wings for crerlasting flight !" 

We have planted on the shores of 
Africa a young republic, after the 
model of our own. They who are 
moulding and guiding its tender 
years, were taught under our own in- 
stitutions, and now move and act un- 
der the impulses which here they re- 
ceived, and in the light we shed upon 
them ! They have to struggle with 
many obstacles, and they appeal in 
their weakn'^ss to us for assistance. 



Thousands of their race, yet in ouf 
land, taste not, and never can taste 
among us, the blessings of civil and 
political liberty. This Society pro- 
poses to remove them to a land over 
which freedom's banner shall wave 
for them, and where the highest gifts 
of civilization and republicanism shall 
be within their reach. 

Now there would seem to be some- 
thing in the spirit of this enterprise 
which should commend it to special 
consideration on the anniversary of 
our nation's independence. And 
while we rejoice in the rich gifts 
which Heaven has bestowed upon 
us as a people, it is incumbent upon 
us to open our hand bountifully ta 
those deprived of these blessings. 

Let us reflect for a moment how 
much we are indebted to the colored 
race. How much have they toiled 
for us ? How many of our blessings 
have come to us through their daily 
labors? How much of our wealth 
have they poured into our coffers ? 
How many of our children have been 
nursed by them ? How much of our 
present prosperity is the result of 
their joyless and untiring industry ! 

And are we not a great and a hap- 
: py people ? Are we not an honorable 
nation? And do we not intend to 
"do justice," if not to "love 
mercy ! " Then are we bound to 
think of the colored race ; of those 
of them who are now among us ; of 
their country from which their an- 
cestors were torn for our gratifica- 
tion ! We cannot shake off this re- 
sponsibility ! They have a claim 
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upon us from which wc never can 
slirink, without violating some of 
our most solemn and imperative ob- 
ligations ! Wliere then is the pa- 1 
triot who can properly celebrate the , 
'' glorious Fourth,^'* and not think of: 
the less-favored among us, and of the [ 
land from which they came, and can 
resist the appeal made to him by the 
young commonwealth of Liberia to 
contribute something to aid her in 



her noble stniijorle for national ex-, 
istence and the redemption of Africa ! 
Better that wc should be found over 
zealous in a cause of such vast mas- 
nitude ; better that we embrace in ! 
our benevolent contemplations not 
only our own country and Africa, 
but the whole world of mankind, and 
exclaim, with the intention that the 
streams of our benevolence shall flow 
as far and as wide :— 

'■Take, frccilnm, take thy radiant round, 
Wh<-n diiniaM, rtvivc ; when lost, rtturn, 

^Till not a hhriuc thr(>ii£;1i rarth tit- found 
On wliicli tliy glories sliall not burn I '* 

May wc not, therefore, fondly 
hope that the exertions of the C1crg;y^ 
and of others interested in this cause, 
will be more general and zt^alous 
*han heretofore, and that they will 
be atloiuled by correspondent suc- 
cess ? We are greatly indebted to 
the Clergy for their past voluntary 
and unrequited labors, and their 
prompt and liberal aid. Wilh no 
class of the American people has Af- 
rican colonization been a subject of 
more anxious solicitude, and none 
hav6 rendered it more liberal or cor- 
dial support. It forms a theme pe- 
culiarly worthy of a (christian's elo- 



quence ; — it vibrates in harmony 
with the best and noblest feelings of 
the human heart; and the mind 
itself expands and glows while con- 
templating its claims and its accom- 
plishments ! In the language of the 
Hon. Theo. Frelinghuysen^ " There 
is a moral sublimity and beauty in 
this enterprise that deserve the fa- 
vorable consideration of every patriot 
and statesman. It is not only a 
fountain of light, that will shed its 
healthful beams over the degraded 
African tribes, but it will reflect a 
moral influence upon ourselves, pro- 
pitious to the best hopes of freedom. 
It is a living monument of philan- 
thropy that we have elevated to the 
vision of an admiring world, that 
will most happily nourish the prin- 
ciples and cherish the spirit of en- 
lightened liberty ! Where, in all the 
earth, can there be found a nobler, 
grander spectacle, than that of a 6e- 
nevolent society planting on the 
shores of a distant continent, the 
germs of a future empire of redeem- 
ed, liberated captives, and directing 
its councils and cares to establish a 
[(overnment upon kindred principles 
with our own ! " 

Wo, ihorrforo, are convinced that 
no minister who prepares and de- 
livers a discourse on this great sub- 
ject, will ever regret it, but will find 
it one of his most pleasant as well 
as useful sermons. II is own mind 
v.- ill be excited, the treasure of his 
ihou'rhts enriched, and his benevo- 
lent emotions enlarged *, his people 
will be made acquainted with the 
principles and proceedings of the 
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Society ; and the most satisfactory 
and substantial aid will be obtained ! 
We would, therefore, ask every 
clergyman in the land, if we had the 
opportunity, this question-'^Can you, 
in any other way, do as much good 
with as little labor and expense?'' — 
and we would be willing to rest our 
claims on the answer which he would 
make, after having given the subject 
a fair and candid consideration ! 



If we dwell much and long on 
this subject, it is because we 
feel most deeply interested in it. 
It may be considered vital to the 
execution of our plans for the 
present year. In no other way 
can so much good be done as 
by inducing the Clergy, generally, 
to deliver discourses and take up 
contributions on or about the ap- 
proaching Fourth of July. 



^[jxxXttnV^ Annual tlcport of tl^e llcto ^ork .State Colontjation .^octrtp. 



The lapse of another year in the 
history of colonization imposes on 
us the duty of noticing the prominent 
events that have occurred during that 
period, and of recognizing in them 
the hand and counsel of Ilim whose 
universal providence controls alike 
the mightiest and the most minute 
affairs of His vast empire. 

In presenting this their annual re- 
port, while the board of managers 
deeply feel their obligations of grati- 
tude to God for his favors to them 
and his blessing on the enterprise in 
which they are engaged, they would 
also record, with humility and becom- 
ing submission to the divine will, .the 
bereavement they have suffered in 
the death of one of their number. 
Col. Wm. L. Stone, of this city. It 
is only by his removal to another 
and a higher sphere, that we have 
become really sensible of how large 
a space he occupied in those judi- 
cious counsels andefiicicut efforts by 
which the great enterprises of popu- 
lar education, of philanthropy and 
Christian benevolence are promoted. 



We do not hope in a passing sentence 
to pay any adequate tribute to his 
worth, or to portray the many and vari- 
ous excellencies of hischaracter. The 
following sketch from the pen of the 
Secretary of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, we record as embody- 
ing our sentiments on this subject: 

" Of the general character and influence 
of Col. Stone, it is not in our power ade- 
quately to speak. All, however, who have 
been familiar with the' columns of the 
* Commercial Advertiser,* know how con- 
tinued and ardent was his attachment to 
this scheme of benevolence ; how powerful 
were his appeals in its behalf; and how 
cutting were the rebukes, and convincing 
the arguments which he dealt out to those 
who were disposed to decry its pretensions, 
or oppose its progress. He had a large and 
benevolent heart, a vigorous and well- 
disciplined mind, and he was frank and 
fearless in the avowal of his opinions. To 
the enlai'ged views of a philanthropist, he 
added the expansive benevolence and fer- 
vent hope of a Christian. The combination 
of all these noble traits of character, gave 
to his advocacy of this cause, a considera- 
tion and an influence which few men are 
so fortunate as to acquire. He considered 
it as pre-eminently a scheme of philanthro- 
py, designed to carry civilization and es. 
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tabllsh Christianity in a land all lost and 
ruined, and irredeemable by any other pro- 
cess of benevolence. Hence, while he ex- 
plained its principles, demonstrated its 
practicability, and enforced its importance, 
he drew from the great treasury of Christian 
love, motives broad and deep as the woes of 
man, and vast as eternity, to excite the 
careless and selfish to give it their support. 
" But he has been called, in the vigor of 
his intellect and the strength of his facul- 
ties, to a higher sphere ! While wo weep 
over his tomb, may we emulate his virtues 
and sacredly cherish the memory of his 
worth !" 

Ere the profound emotions of 
grief and regret at the decease of Col. 
Stone had become assuaged, we were 
called to mourn the sudden de- 
parture of one of our vice presidents, 
dear to the whole Christian com- 
munity, and especially prized and be- 
loved by us for his efficient services 
as a presiding officer in our board in 
former years, and his unabated zeal 
and attachment to our cause until the 
close of his useful life. We allude 
to the Rev. Dr. Milnor, late of this 
city. A man whose memory as a 
gentleman, a philanthropist, a devout 
Christian and a zealous, faithful 
minister of the gospel, will be 
cherished by this and succeeding 
generations with an affectionate rever- 
ence, 80 profound as to preclude nil 
attempts at successful eulogium. 

Nor are these the only bereave- 
ments which the cause of colonization 
has suffered during the past year. 
Death seems to have selected as its 
victims some of the most distinguish- 
ed patrons of this enterprise ! The 
Hon. Alexander Porter, of Louisiana, 
the Hon. Abel P. Upshur, of Vir- 



ginia, vice presidents of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, and the 
Hon. Roger Minott Sherman, presi- 
dent of the Connecticut State Coloni- 
zation Society, have all, within a little 
more than the last twelve months, 
closed their public career and made 
their final exit from earth. This has 
occasioned a large blank in the cata- 
logue of distinguished names enroU- 
de on the lists of our patrons. Nor 
would we omit an obituary notice of 
the young and enterprising, the noble 
and self-sacrificing Dr. Wesley John- 
son, the patron of learning in Liberia, 
who fell a victim to his prolonged resi- 
dence and arduous labors in this 
cause, in Africa. 

We may, however, deduce from 
the removal of these efiTicient and 
illustrious patrons the salutary moral^ 
that we arc not to trust in an arm of 
fiesh, nor make man our confidence* 
but look up to that God who of " the 
stones can raise up children unto 
Abraham,'* and confide in him for 
the reinforcement of that human in- 
strumentality and for all those appli- 
ances by which our enterprise is to 
be carried forward and consummated. 

In the labors of the past year, and 
in their results, the board have grati- 
fying and encouraging evidence of a 
reviving interest and a returning con- 
fidence in the cause of colonization 
in this state. When the condition 
of the enterprise at the commence- 
ment of tlie year, and the peculiar 
political excitement of the year, are 
taken into consideration, it is not to be 
reasonably expected that any great 
success would signalize the labors of 
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that period. The fact that during most 
of the previous year there was no 
Corresponding Secretary, and no 
regular and well-qualified agents in 
the whole field, no information by 
lectures or publications diffused 
amongst the people, together with 
other causes previously operating 
against it, will readily account for an 
almost total annihilation of interest 
and sympathy in the cause of coloni- 
zation. Nor was this the only dis- 
advantage under which we began and 
prosecuted the labors of the past 
year. The lingering effects of the 
late prostration and pecuniary pres- 
sure of the country, were still felt. 
The year was one of intense, tumul- 
tuous, maddened political excitement, 
which so absorbed the majority of 
minds everywhere, as to leave them 
neither time nor inclination to listen 
or attend to the sober claims of phi- 
lanthropy and Christian benevolence, 
whilst the prodigal and enormous 
expenditure of money on the presi- 
dential election, rendered it extremely 
difficult to procure liberal donations 
to our cause. To this state of things 
we may attribute another embarrass- 
ment with which we have had to 
contend, viz : that we have been un- 
able to secure the services of even 
one efficient agent constantly during 
the year. But notwithstanding these 
obstacles the cause of colonization 
has been perceptibly advanced within 
the last twelve months, and is now 
looking up from its former depres- 
sion with a commingling of smiles 
and tears on its face ! 



During the last summer and au- 
tumn, most of the towns and cities 
on the great line of travel from this 
place to Buffalo, have been visited 
by the Corresponding Secretary. Ac- 
cess has been gained to pulpits on 
the Sabbath, and an opportunity 
thus afforded of exhibiting to large 
congregations the great evangelic 
aspect and bearing of colonization on 
Africa, and of urging the claims of 
this enterprise, as a medium of sus- 
taining Christian missions there, on 
the sympathies, the prayers and lib- 
erality of all those who consistently 
desire and labor for the conversion 
of the whole world. Numerous lec- 
tures were delivered during the week, 
adapted to correct misapprehensions 
on this subject, and intended to ex- 
plain the nature and legitimate aims 
of the enterprise, and to diffuse in- 
formation respecting the present con- 
dition of Liberia in its social, politi- 
cal and religious relations. Much 
interest appeared to be excited by a 
simple statement of the undeniable 
facts in the present prosperous and 
growing condition of the colonies, 
many doubts as to the practicability 
of |Ji6 enterprise dissipated by the 
unparalleled success of the common- 
wealth of Liberia, as attested by 
credible witnesses on the spot, and 
many new friends and patrons gain- 
ed to the cause. 

That the amount of funds collect- 
ed during the year has not been pro- 
portioned to the exertions made and 
to the intrinsic merits and pressing 
wants of the cause, is very true. 
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And yet, ia view of the magnitude 1 ing twenty-one emigrants who had 



and number of the obstacles already 
noticed, it has, perhaps, been as large \ 



been liberated by Joseph H. Wil- 
son, Esq., of Kentucky, and furnish- 



as might be reasonably expected, li ed by him with a liberal outfit. And 



'n 



The Treasurer's report shows, exclu- 
sive of the balance in the treasury, an 
increase of $2,707 27 over the preced- 



such is now the increasing disposi- 
tion on the part of masters to liberate^ 
I and on the part of slaves to emigrate, 



ing year. The entire receipts of the , that many during the past year have 
yearjust closing have been $5,751 93: j been anxious to go but have been 

prevented, the resources of the So- 
ciety being entirely inadequate to 
tlie demands of this kind made upon 
it. The Society has succeeded in 
securing a greater number of well- 
qualiiied agents to traverse diflferent 
sections of the country this year than 
it has had in its employ for a con- 
siderable time past. 

In some of the most unpromising 
fields, pulpits, which have been 
closed for years, are beginning now 
to be opened again for the presenta- 
tion of this cause, under the convic- 
tion that the exclusion of coloniza- 
tion formerly was a mistaken and 
costly peace-oflcring to a spirit that 
has never been conciliated by it, and 
which would drive the stern plough- 
share of ruin over the churches them- 
selves, rather than fail to carry out 
its ultra principles. In Massachu- 
setts, within tlie last twelve months, 
from twenty to fifty pulpits have 
welcomed back again the hitherto 
exiled cause of colonization ! After 



Sundry articles of merchandize and 
books to tlie amount of 8150. 

In view of tliese facts we feel our 
zeal and our moral courage revived, 
and we humbly hope in God for 
greater things in behalf of our cause 
in the course of the year on which 
we are now entering.^' Tlie past 
year has furnished ample and grati- 
fying evidence tliat the enterprise of 
colonization, throughout the whole 1 
country, has secured the returning 
confidence, the inci easing interest 
and liberal patronage of many of the 
most &ubst<intial members of the | 
great American community. Not- 
withstanding the ditliculties in the 
way of collecting funds, to which we 
have adverted, the receipts of the ; 
American Colonization Society show 
an increase over those of the pre- 
vious year. The Society has sent 
out three expeditions to Liberia du- 
ring the past year. One in the brig ■ 
"Lime Rock," from New Orleans, ; 
containing ninety-two emigrants ; 



the next in the ship "Virginia," all the abuse and misrepresentation 
from Norfolk, containing fifty-eight | it has encountered, pastors and peo- 



cmigrants, and the third in the brig 
" Chipola," from Baltimore, contam- 



plc recognize in colonization a 
healthy conservatism, vitally impor- 



• We have the prospect of socurini; the services of one or two efficient and energetic 
ap^ents for the year to come, ami the hope of gaining access to pulpits that have hitherto 
been closed against us. 
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tant to the integrity of the churches 
in these times of intense excitement. 
In answer to a circular addressed 
by the Corresponding Secretary of 
the American Colonization Society 
to secretaries of state societies, and 
other distinguished friends of co- 
lonization, making various enquiries 
in regard to the present state of the 
cause in their different sections of 
the country, there is indisputable 
proof that the enterprise is decidedly 
prosperous and destined to trium- 
phant success. This testimony comes 
from men of sound judgment,large ex- 
perience and discriminating observa- 
tion. From the Hon. Judge Burnet, 
of Cincinnati ; the Hon. R. M. Sher- 
man, of Connecticut ; Richard Hen- 
ry Lee, Professor in W. C, Pennsyl- 
vania ; Hon. Elisha Whittlesey, of 
Ohio ; Professor Simon Greenleaf, 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts ; Rev. 
Philip Linsley, D. D., of Nashville, 
Tennessee ; besides other respecta- 
ble individuals of various professions. 
In view of their answers the Sec- 
retary remarks : 

" They furnish a mas3 of concurrent tes- 
timony in favor of this great cause which 
cannot be gainsayed, or resisted. In view 
of them, it is impossible to doubt that colo- 
nization has a deep seat in the affections, 
and a strong hold on the benevolence of the 
great body of our countrymen who have 
given to it the slightest attention. They 
also fully show that a cause so admirably 
designed to benefit our own country, and 
> fio adapted to dispense the richest blessings 
to the whole African race, can be sustained, 
and rendered effectual in accomplishing the 
great ends contemplated !'' 

The principal cause which has 
operated to produce this reaction in 



favor of colonization, and to settle 
the confidence of the most intelli- 
gent portion of the community in 
it as a practicable scheme of lofty 
philanthropy and benevolence, is its 
actual success as exhibited in the 
present condition of the colonies of 
Liberia. Their peaceful and pros- 
perous condition — their improvement 
in every thing that adds to their 
physical power and resources, and 
tends to their social, political, intel- 
lectual and moral elevation, has been 
amply proven by communications 
from disinterested witnesses on the 
spot, whose testimony none will 
have the temerity to dispute. Some 
of this testimony we shall present as 
briefly as possible : 

Captain Wm. M . Hanbury, of ^ 
New Orleans, says : 

"That the present colonies of Liberia 
are destined to become a great, flourishing 
and powerful nation, I am fully convinced. 
I have dined frequently with the inhabi- 
tants in company with the officers of the 
American Navy, the Governor of the Colo- 
ny, and other respectable citizens of Mon- 
rovia. They live well, and have plenty of 
every thing around them." 

Commodore Perry, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Navy 
about a year since, says : 

" It is gratifying to witness the comforts 
that most of these people have gathered 
about them ; many of them are familiar 
with luxuries which were unknown to the 
early settlers of Ainerica. Want would 
seem to be a stranger among them. If any 
do suffer, it must be the consequence of 
their own idleness. 

" At all the settlements the established 
laws are faithfully administered, the morals 

Kthe people are good, and the houses of 
ligion are well attended; in truth, the 
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settlers, as a community, appear to be i "The lighthouse on the top of the Cape 

strongly imbued with religious feelings. has also been completed. This is a sub- 

" On the whole, sir, I cannot but think stantiul building, two stories high, with a 

most favorably of these suttlcmonts. The cupola sufficiently elevated to be seen from 

experiment of establishing the free colored any direction, and in any weather, at a 

peopleoftheUnito«lStat«.*supon this coast distance of ten or twelve- miles, unless 

has succeeded beyond tlie expectations of when a thick fog covers the veiy Cape 

many of the warmest friends of coloniza- itself. 

tion, and I may venture to preilict that the " The commerce and trade of the colony 

descendants of the parent settlers are des- have been steadily on the increase. Ac- 

tined to become an intelligent and a Ihriv- . cording to the official returns, the imports 

ine people." ■ ^^^^ a single quarter exceeded $40,000, and 

" Increasing attention has been given to ! the exports were about the same. The 

the education of the rising generation, country has immense resources. It only 

The colonial council are concerting mca- rrqiiiics industry and indomitable perse- 

pures for establishing a general system o( . veiance to develope them, 

public schools, in which eflicient and com- " It is wortliy of remark in this connec- 

petent teachers shall be employed, and a tion, that the receipts into the colonial 

thorough course of instruction be given. treasur>-, chiefly from import duties, were 

" The spirit of improvement has been sufficient to meet the current expenses of 

abroad in the colony. The Liberia Herald the commonwealth. These receipts would 

says : * The number of buildings at present l>e vastly increased if all the sea coast was 

going up in the colony, as well as those ""<^er the jurisdiction of the colony, by 

undergoing repairs, is truly cheering,' A ' which smuggling and the introduction of 

large stone jail has been erected in Monro- S^o^^ f^^c of duty wotild be prevented.** 

via. Also a most substantial, well-con- ; The statistics of iheir agriculture 

slructed and commodious Court House has ^^^ ^j^^ j^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ follows : 
been completed. This edifice is built of : ^^^^j.^^ trees.21,197; Acres sugar cane, 

the stone with which Cape Mesurado 5^ . ^^^^.3 j„ ^^^^ ^.,. c^, i^jian corn, 

abounds. It stands on a site which com- io5 ; Do. Ground nuts, 81 ; Do. Potatoes 
mands a beautiful view of the lower part I ^^^^ yams, 306; Do. Ca^sada, 326. Acres 

of Uie town-overlooks the bay and anchor- ^^^.„^j^ 2,534; Under culti^-ation, 948. 

ing ground, the bar and entrance into the ^^^^^^^ 7^ . gj^^^p ^^^ ^^^^^ JU; Swinm 

river, Stockton creek, Mesurado river, and 285; Ducks and Hens, 119 do*.; Total 

a vast extent of the interior country. It ^.^^^^ ^,^,.„^j ^y i;,TmeTS, $21,775," 

is thirty feet by forty in the clear. The ■ , , . , 

first stor>', which is occupied as the court ^^ ^''^ ^^^^ an""^! message to the 

room, is twelve feet four inches high, from Legislature, Governor Roberts, says: 

the floor, which is brick, to tlie ceiling. «« I f,.el particular satisfaction in remark- 

"Thesecondstory is fitledupforacoun- ing that an interior view of our country 
cil chamber. It is a largo airy room, reach- presents us with grateful proofs of its sub- 
ed by two flights of stairs of easy ascent stantial and increasing prosperity. Ag« 
and good workmanship. The legislature riculturc is in a steadily progressive states 
met there last March. The third story is , and continues to be a subject of much in- 
divided into jury rooms, ofRces, &lc. The , lerest to many of our citizens. It is calling 
windows of this substantial building are all ' up, in a greater degree than formerly, the 
ai'ched, with shutters made of durable attentionof men of capital; and when such 
wood, and well painted. The building . improvements have been introduced, as the 
cost $4,500, and has been paid for entirebr :; present system requires, it will doubtless 
by the commonwealth. ; become a general source of affluence.*' 
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By the last advices from Liberia, [| Liberia by j^a/Za^ac/a, a GoulahchieP 



it appears that Governor Roberts is 
likely to succeed in purchasing the 
territory of ** New Sesters," thereby 
not only extending the jurisdiction 
and augmenting the physical re- 
sources of the colonyjbut annihilating 
a slave factory which has long been 
in operation there. He has already 
effected the purchase of the remain- 
der of the Little Bassa country, and 
is communicating with the native 
chiefs along the coast with a view, 
as speedily as the means can be fur- 
nished, of purchasing the entire ter- 
ritory between Cape Mount and Cape 
Palmas. 

The relations of the colony with 
the native tribes have been of the 
most friendly character, during the 
year. Peace has been steadily main- 
tained. This has resulted, as Go- 
vernor Roberts remarks : 

"Generally from a conviction that we 
consider them almost a part of ourselves, 
and cherish with sincerity their rights and 
interests. The attachment of the natives 
is gaining strength daily, and will amply 
requite us for the justice and friendship 
practiced towards them. They continue to 
refer to the authorities of the colony, for 
the adjustment of all their important dis- 
putes ; and I believe in every instance, we 
have succeeded in settling them amicably ; 
thereby preventing wars, and the great ca- 
lamities that would necessarily follow." 

A very remarkable instance in 

proof of the powerful influence ex- 
erted over the most warlike tribes by 
the government of Liberia, is cited in 
the case of a dispute which threatened 
to involve the whole Goi/ZaA country 
in a cruel war with the Condoes. It 
•was referred to the Legislature of 



and was happily settled, and the two 
tribes have continued to live in peace 
and harmony ever since. That the 
influence of the colony is extending 
rapidly into the interior and along the 
coast, there cannot be a doubt. 

We commend this fact especially 
to the notice of those who refuse to 
patronize colonization, on the plea 
that the policy of the colony of Li- 
beria towards the natives is precisely 
like that of the original settlers of 
this country towards the Indians, de- 
moralizing and exterminative ! 

While we are not willing to grant 
the truth of the objector's assump- 
tion, that such was, in all cases, the 
policy of the original settlers of this 
country towards the Indians, the 
above facts prove incontestibly that 
such is not the policy of the colony 
of Liberia towards the native Af- 
ricans. 

In estimating the present prosperi- 
ty of the colonies, we must not over- 
look their moral and religious con- 
dition. They have but two dram- 
shops in their whole territory, and 
these are never permitted to be open 
on the Sabbath. 

The following are the ecclesiasti- 
cal statistics of Liberia: 

" Churches, 23 ; Communicants, Ameri- 
can, 1,014; Recaptured Africans, 116; Af- 
ricans, 853; Total, 1,488." 

A community like this, with a 
Christian governor at their head) 
^re very likely not only to be in 
friendly relations with the native 
tribes, but to exert on them a moat 
beneflcent influence. 
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We have called Governor Robert*? !' npplloation for citizenship, and to be iilen- 
a Chrhtian rrovernor, for siicli in tidied witlms in laws and government." 
the judgment of charily it seems i' ''These facts, and this testimony of 
he is. The Corrcspondinj^ Sccie- . disintCiested persons, which might 
tary of your Society wrote to Gov- ; he extended indefinitely, certainly 
ernor Roberts, inquirini^ whether he . show that Liberia is in a healthful and 
was a member of any Christian prosperous condition at present, and 
church, and stating that he, (the Sc- that it promises well for the future. 
cretary,) had received from a gentle-. We actually behold what Pitt tliought 
man in CimandaJLnia, a silver cup. ' would come to pass, when, thirty 
to be presented to thci church in Li- ; years iifro, in his great speech in Par- 
beria in which Governor Roberts '; liament on the slave trade, he said : '' 
worshiped. In answer to this, the '■ " UV may lire to behold the natives ofJif^ 

governor replies ns fallows: ■" '•C'' f'^^^irf'/ in the crlm occupation of in- 

'{ (It'-^!njy ill ll.c //ursuifn o/Just and legitimate 



** I am happv to be able to infiinn yon . ^.^ *i , , , ^i /" 

,,. , , , . , „ r.Miiimcfcr. \\ o may bcluAd the beams of 

lai I have Ion ' W.<'\\ a iiiosnber oi \\u\ .M. . .it fit-. 

, _, , ^ , ,. . . . , ■^'■i('<''i' '^ii<^^ji!iu'js.>n/ty bratlcing invponUuU 

,. Church, (upwards «)i !(> years,) and ' ; . i • , . , . i - 

\; / ' /.^/.^ winch at ijosne hajipy period, instill 

ave not hilled to liiid siiiM-<^it and con^o- '• , , . ,, ... ,. „ , . 



that 

E. 

have not failed to li lid siippt^it hmk vv...c»^- . , .• ,, -.i i- n i * 

»' ■ liilr* lum.?, n:iy blaze with lull lustre, and 

lation in the roliL'ion ol Clirist, and the ... «. • • ^ * .i ^ ^ .. 

^ , " , . , , 1 l<»nuiij< I'leir influence to that of pure reli- 

promises of thu Gosi)!d. I b^'ir that you ' . * n - * j • • ^ xi_ 

* ... . , , , »^o"» ^^^'^y ilhnnmatii and invigorate the 

will present my acknnvlo<I''munts to the \ , ,. . . . ■.. r .. ^ ■ 

^ , , , , »«"st distarit exircmitics of that immense 

donor of the cup to bo presented to the ,. . „ 

* ,' 1 continent. 

church in Liberia in which I worship. It i 

will no doubt be ^rratcfully accepted l)y :! It '^"^ l^ot wonderful that the actual 
the church, and will be to me a remein- ■' results — the triumphant SUCCGS8 of 

branceof my fiiend3 in the Tnited States, 'I (.i,loMiz;iti„n, should now begin tO 
an<l remind me of tho obli 'ntiMns I an; I . • i .i . 

,,,,,, 111 , „ .irf^'i'^t ^Yith power on the popular 

under to Ood and my Idlow men, and that | * * 

I must give an account to the Great (;.»- ; "'"^^^ ^" t^^'=* country, and secure the 
vernor of the universe for my stewanlahip ' cnli:;liluiiud conudence and liberal 
*icre." patron ai^e of ahe community. 

In his message to the coh)nial le- '! Apart from tliis enterprise, have all 
gislature, when refurrin;^ to tlie irea- ^ the interi.\<t, e\'iicm*iit andeflforts in 
ties which he had made with the.«ur-. thi;s country in n.i'civnce to tlic co- 
rounding tribes during tiie year, lie . loied nice eiiecLed any thing that will 
remarks : ; compare with the indisputable results 

** These treaties will have i!ie olfoct of . *>'' ^f»l<>ni/atii)!i ? 
bringing the natives into a closer conn.-x- " Wii it, Ih,- n, ha? C'doni/.ation done ? It 
ion with the colonj---causc tiiem to idea- '. has laid liio Ii»"wi l.ttioii cian empire in the 
tify our interests with thcii- own, and will comiiionw/altli ...f J.ibciia. T/ttrc i7i5-~on 
no doubt ultimately have t:ic iii; py eiicct . thecoa.4of AlViei.alittle n.^thofthceqiia- 
of draining them from their present con *.i- :■ tor, in the centra! leiiions of African bar- 
tion of heathenism and idolatry to t!.e , barisia, aniWf t'le sJi.ive tiaile. TArr^ are 
blessings of civilization an<l Cjisristianity. j four colonics iii.d iwelve Chri.^laiii settle- 
Tribes far beyond u-; arc lov,- t'-u^i-r^ \ ux- :ilj, CjAuh-: s\ coart of about 300 miles. 
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extending their domain, by fair negotiation, 
back intd the interior and along the Atlantic 
shore, the whole incorporated into a federal 
repul^ic, after the model of our own, 
with like institutions, civil, literary, and 
religious, and composed of Africans and 
descendants of Africans, most of whom 
were emancipated from bondage in this 
country for the purpose, soqie of whom 
were recaptured from slave ships, and a 
small part of whom are adopted natives that 
have come in to join them. There is Chris- 
tian civilization and the government of law; 
there is a civil jurisprudence and polity ; 
there are courts and magistrates, judges 
and lawyers ; there are numerous Christian 
churches, well supplied with ministers of 
the gospel ; there are schools, public libra- 
ries, and a respectable system of public ed- 
ucation ; there is a public press and two 
journals, one monthly, and one semi-month- 
ly ; there are rising towns and villages ; there 
are the useful trades and mechanic arts, a 
productive agriculture and increasing com- 
merce ; in their harbors are to be found 
ships trading with Europe and America, 
and tlie exports are increasing^ from year 
to year ; and all this the creation of some- 
what less than twenty years — an achieve- 
ment of which there is no parallel in histo- 
ry. Not one of the first settlements of our 
own country, at the north or south, ever 
accomplished so much in so short a time ; 
not one of them that did not suffer more in 
its early history by sickness, and famine, 
and war, and other disasters incident to 
colonization. In a word, they constitute 
the germ of a rising and prosperous, and 
peradventure, of a mighty empire. And, 
though last, yet not least, they have done 
more for the suppression of the slave trade 
than Great Britain with her Spanish treaty, 
and all the world put together. They have 
done much in this cause ; they began the 
right way ; while all else that has b^i 
done, by all the world, is'iiterally worse 
than nothing. And these deeds are the 
product — the work of the Araeiican Cofoni- 
zation Society." 

The bearing of colonization on the 



extinction of the slave trade was nev- 
er so apparent nor so promising as at 
the present time. In his last letter 
Gov. Roberts lemarks : — *' Nothing 
particularly interesting has occurred 
since my return from the U. S. ex- 
cepting that a few weeks ago I suc- 
ceeded in breaking up a slave estab- 
lishment near little Cape Mount and 
liberated four slaves, lads from 12 to 
1 5y ears of age, who have been placed 
in the families of colonists.*' And if 
he has succeeded, as we suppose he 
has, in purchasing the territory of 
New Sesters, then the slave trade is 
completely annihilated between the 
two extremes of colonial jurisdiction! 
It is striking to observe how the 
popular mind both in this country and 
Great Britain is losing confidence 
in the efficiency of armed squadrons 
on the seas to suppress this infamous 
traffic. The British and foreign anti- 
slavery society has petitioned Parlia- 
ment to discontinue an armed force 
for the suppression of the slave trade, 
on the well ascertained ground that 
the evils and horrors of transporting 
slaves are greatly increased by it, while 
the numbers annually transported 
are by no means diminished. Capt. 
Harris, who was sent to Africa and 
charged especially by the British 
government to investigate the matter 
and report the best method of extin- 
guishing the slave trade, gives it as 
his deliberate conviction and his ma- 
tured, decided opinion, that the reme- 
dy lies not in armed squadrons on 
the seas, but must be one of a kind that 
can be applied to Jffrica herself. He 
I declares, in the most unequivocal 
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terms, that the slave trade can never ! great remedy for the slave trade, the 
be abolished while the barbarous and barbarism and all the overgrown, 
pagan spirit of Africa herself is in its i gigantic evils that have so long burnt 
favor. The only remedy which he in their curses on seared and bleed- 
thinks at all adapted to remove the ; ing Africa. 

evil is the civilization and Christian- \ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ i„ conclusion, 
ization of the native Africans them- .^ ^.^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

selves! The very work which colo- paralleled success of the enterprise, 
nization is not only adapted to effect ;, ^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^.^^^^ ^^ coloniza- 
but is now actually and rapidly j; ^-^^^ j^^^.^ ^^.^^ j^^^j go ^rcat reason as 
effecting. :' ^^ present to congratulate themselves. 

Some of the Britisli journals are ■ that through discouragements, oppo- 
entering warmly into Capt. Harris's , sition and conflict, they have steadily 
views on this subject, and are show- j adhered to this cause and labored and 
ing the enormous expenditure of sus- : prayed for its promotion f Their 
taining a squadron on the African most sanguine hopes respecting it 
coast, and its utter incapability of' are this day more than realized. It 
effecting the object contemplated. \ is no mattor of surprise that the con- 
The conviction is growing, even in fidcnce and patronage of an enlighlen- 
the minds of irreligious men, that if | ed community are returning and in- 
Africa is to he saved from tlic ravages j creasing upon this enterprise. With- 
and perpetual desolations of slavery out instituting any invidious com- 
and the slave trade, it must be by li j)arison, may we not ask whether 



pervading her with tiie institutions 



theie is any benevolent scheme of 



of civilization and Christianity. The ■ the age so comprehensive of goods 
benefits of these institutions our 'j and so multiform in its benign rela- 
colonies at Liberia have not only ; tions and bcaiings on tlie best in- 
conferred on some fifteen or twenty , tercsts of aggiieved and oppressed 
thousand of the natives contiguous ! humanity? It furnishes the pro- 
to them, but have extended some scribed, disfranchisL'd colored man 
knowledge of them, and waked up a • of this country, an asylum where he 
Spirit of inquiry and a desire for ini- enjoys the social eciualily, the civil 
provement througli a distance of innnunitics, and the political righti 
more than two hundred miles into and privihigeu of a citizen in a wise 
the interior. It requires no pro- and well-ordered republican govern- 
phelic gift to predict that the time is iUpnt, and where he has all those ap- 
not far distant when the enlightened ' |)Tiances for the development of his 
patriots, philanthropists and Chris- '[ intellect, ami all those lures to his 
tians of all countries will direct their ;! hopes of eminence and distinction, 
attention to colontzation in connec- ' which, under God, have made such 
tion with Christian jnissions as ijie men as (iov. Roberts, Judge Bene- 
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diet, and other leading minds in the 
commonwealth of Liberia. It reacts 
on the minds of slave holders in this 
country in favor of emancipation, 
because it furnishes the only condi- 
tion on which they regard it honora- 
ble and benevolent for them to liber- 
ate iheir slaves. 

It carries the blessings of civiliza- 
tion in the only efTective form in 
which they can ever be brought to 
liear upon Africa herself, h abso- 
lutely annihilates (he slave trade on 
the coast as far as 

extends. It protects and fosters 
Christian missions, and therefore has 
proved the only means by which 
evangelic efTorts in Africa have been 
a practicable or success- 

ful. With BO comprehensive adap- 
tations and tendencies for good to 
this country and (o Africa, and with 
so Iriumphani results already realiz- 
ed, the matter of aurpriea is that 
die giant enei^es of thiv nation, as 
of one man, are not roused, rallied 
and concentrated on colonization as 
the hope of the colored race in two 

and a 
work and mercy. How 

irresistible ought to be the appeal of 
the of Liberia to the 

heart of every American patriot who 
loves republican government and in- 



stitutions ! That commonwealth is 
the first attempt by the citizens o( 
this country to plant in a foreign 
land the peculiar 

■iV That which the Scrip- 

tures BO beautifully describe as a truth 
in the nUural history of the parent 
Eagle, seems now lo be metaphori- 
cally true of our national Eagle: 
" She slirreih up her nest, fluttereib 
over lier young, spreadeth abroad' 
her wings, taketh them, bearelh 
them upon her wings," 

Ours has home away her firstling 
and left him on the heights of Cape 
Mesurado, to mount thence on his 
circling ascent towards the sun, and 
to shed from -his wings the blessingB 
of republican liberty on Africa. 

And how powerful the impulse 
upon the heart of every American 
Christian, who loves and values civil 
and religious freedom, to make such 
a political community on the coaatr 
the medium through which to spread' 
that glorious gospel whose Dove 
mounts on a loftier flight and purer 
wings than eagles', bearing in its beak 
the olive branch of 
from Heaven to man, and diffusing 
from every point in its upward, 
shining way, the light and infinite 
blessings of that " liberty wherewith 
Christ maketh free." 



An 



) of IM 



The tbirteenlb anniversary of Ibe New 
Yorll Coluniiatian Society waa held on 
Wednesday evening, May 7, in the Bev. 
Dr. MMon'a Church, Bteeker slreel, N. Y. 

Anson G.f helps, Esq., presided. The 



f.™ Rtpaiilory.] 

^0ik Cplanijaiinn JSaridf. 
Rev. Dr. Cone read the 8Slh cbapfer of 
Isaiab, and tbe blesiing of God was in- 
vobed by tbe Rev Dr. De Witt, 

Tbe choir of the chorcb then sang in a' 
beautiful and expressive muiner, the tei- 
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lowing ode, written for the occasion by || He depicted, in glowing language, the 

unprecedented and unparalleled wrongs and 
miseries of Africa, despoiled and made the 
battle ground of ancient nations, and plun- 
dered and pierced by all the modern; 
prostrate and torn on every side. 

It was a land where the Prince of Dark- 
ness had drawn his bloodiest sword. From 
this land could be heard the wailing cry, 
and seen those streaks of darkness which 
were impressed upon every thing there. 
A curse bound inheritance was hen. 
For centuries, Africa had sat in sackcloth 
and ashes. The concentrated ills of per- 
petual bondage were hers. All nations 
robbed her, and rioted in her weakness. 
She stood hemmed in by all Christendom* 
and was drained annually of more than 
150,000 of her people. 

For a hundred generations she had been 
shrouded in darkness, and was now just 
greeting tlie streaks of the day of her re- 
demption, adorned but by a single civilized 
State, Liberia, a gem upon her dark and 
lacorulcd bosom. Mr. McLain spoke par- 
ticularly of tliat colony as comparing well 
with our own early colonies ; as haviog ex- 
erted an iiiilucMice for the overthrow of the 



Mrs. Mary M. Thompson: 

A voice comes from Liberia, 
It aounds acrogs the sea ; 

It rises o'er the mountain top, 
It swells along the lea : 

It issues from dark Afric-s ivild, 
lu accents loud and strong : 

(There roams the sable savage child- 
There sounds tlie hunter's song.) 

It calls for help from those whose sires 

Were once in bondage laid ; 
A few have kindled sacred fires 

On altars newly made. 
There, bending in the spicy groves, 

They send up fervent prayer ; 
And where the idul god has stood, 

Now stands a temple there. 

And oh ! will tho«e who once have felt 

The darkness and the thrall, 
Sit calm, and coldly close their ears 

To Kthiop's anxious call ? 
It cHnnot be ! — for Afric's tons, 

Willi hearts and hands set free, 
Will b< ar to thosi' Im uighlcd ones 

Light, Life, iuid Ubtrty ! 

The Corresponding Secretary, llev. Dr. 
Carroll, then read the annual report. 
The llev. \Vm. McLain, Secretary of 



tlie American Colonization Society, was j! yj^^,,. u-aiic, and bound themselves in amltr 

........I !• 1/I>I 



then introduced to the meeting, and oilbred 
the following resolution : 

Rcsolvviiy That the sclicme of African 
Colonization, by the greatness of the ob- 
jects which it contemplates, and the suc- 
cess which has attended its operations, com- 
mends itself to evt^ry patriot, philanthro- 
pist and Christian, and demands their 
cordial sympathy and support. 

Mr. McLain pointed out the objects of 
the Society, and the great good it designed 
and would accomplish. The prospects 



by treaty with a native population of some 
Tr^OOO souls. 

Liberia slieds a new beauty for three 
hundred Uiilcs along the coast. Heroic 
men — an Ashmun, a Buchanan, and many 
others— had sacrificed their lives, and the 
foundation of a new empire of Christian frae- 
inen had been laid at a cost of less than 
.<-700,000. This had been done in the face 
of opposition from the South and the Norttiy 
amid the re])roaches of foes and the apatbj 
and indiii'erence of professed friends. He 



and probabilities of colonization were ,' ini-isted that the Society deserved aid from 
boundless for good. This subject was !' all—fiom jiatriots, philanthropists, and 
thoroughly identified with Christianity, and |j ClirisUdns- as an enterprise for ci\'llization, 

I ' 

would make advancements as Christianity ,| for libiM-ty and for mi.-sssions. It was compa* 
advanced. I| rutivdy weak, in its infancy ; it needed sup- 

He showed the immense good which; port; it \va.s laid as a foundling, at the door 
colonization would achieve lor the colored ■! of all Christians, and they should protect^ 
people in our own country — and that it i dnc'nd, and supl.iin it as their adopted child, 
was the only hope for AtVica, an J tho oidy 



'P!.,, , 



'"fl'cctua/ iM'Miis nrai;..^ii-;;» 1 !. 7 ■'la^ r li i''l» . tih'c'V .m;' 



of ccloiiizaiion was then de- 
It- iiuiL-r of p^ood compared 
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with other enterprises, to show that it had 
done more, in a shorter time, than any other 
enterprise. 

He closed his address with an urgent ap- 
peal for funds to enable the Society to 
carry forward its stupendous operations. 

After singing an ode by the choir, the 
Rev. Dr. Parker, of Philadelphia, then rose 
and offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the providence of God in 
accomplishing great national objects should 
encourasre us in the work of colonization. 

The speaker was anxious to impress 
upon his hearers the* manner in which God 
acted for the improvement of the races of 
man. 

If we ascertain something of the laws of 
God's providence in effecting great national 
changes, (said Dr. P.,) it is wise for us to 
fall in with them. How was the providence 
of God towards Israel? He sent them into 
slavery — into bondage among a people then 
the most learned and wise of all the nations, 
and he left them in slavery four hundred 
years. Then how did He bring them out ? 
Not by the Egyptians — but by a high hand 
He raised up men among themselves to be 
their leaders, and planted them as a colony 
in a distant land, when in 700 years they 
became the most eminent and illustrious, if 
we regard their whole character, of all the 
nations of the world. 

This to human reason may seem strange; 
but it has ever been God's providence to 
overcome by the weak. Again: when the 
advent of Christ drew nigh, the Jews were 
dispersed abroad, sent into bondage among 
the Romans, and they built their synagogues, 
and worshiped the God of their fathers in 
their exile and their slavery, and thus con- 
tributed, when apostles selected and en- 
dowed went forth to preach the gospel from 
Jerusalem, and they received it, to spread 
the truth through all the boundaries of the 
Roman empire. Their synagogues became 
churches in which, with renovated Pagans, 
they worshiped Him who was crucified. 

So of our Puritan fathers. They fled 
from oppression, in which the rights of con- 

12 



science were violated, and in many cases 

the best and noblest men were cast down, 

who sealed their attachment to truth with 

the sacrifice of all things, and in not a few 

cases with their blood. How slow was their 

early growth, how severe their discipline 

and trials; but when three millions, they 

rose a free nation— and now nearly twenty 

millions, their course is onward and who 

shall prescribe limits to their numbers or 

power ? God has sent millions of Africans 

to be educated among us — thousands are 

now, (in an important sense,) educated, and 

we have sent to Africa a fac simile of our 

institutions ; and under circumstances far 

more auspicious than attended the planting 

of the colonies in this country. The African 

colonists were doing far more for the natives 

in their country than our fathers did for the 

natives here. This, in the view of the 

I speaker, was the design of God. It was the 

manner in which he acted for the accom* 

plishment of great good. Some of our 

fathers saw, as with the ken of prophecy, 

what must be the result of the colonies that 

had been planted here. He predicted a 

corresponding triumph for Africa. 

It is common, in God's providence, that 
great things and changes move on slowly, 
and then grow great suddenly. It has been 
so in our history, we may expect the same 
to be true of Liberia. 

You have seen Governor Roberts. He 
is modest, unpretending — his messages are 
marked by good sense and judgment — ^he 
moves on steadily — his policy is peace and 
good will to the natives and to ail men. 
Should we live a hundred years, (and we 
shall, in this world or another from which 
we may observe this) we may be surprised 
at the opinions then entertained of this Li- 
berian Governor. The greatness of great 
men is not felt by their associates and the 
generation that surrounds them, who see 
their faults, as by those in after times. 

The time would come for honoring Go- 
vernor Roberts, as the time had come for 
honoring the name of Washington. From 
3,000, Liberia would become 100,000— from 
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a few vessels, she would be the owner of 
fleets. The ratio would run up ^nd the 
colony would loom up in the charity of this 
world. She would ajipeal to us to endow 
her colleges and lior schools}. 

We have had enough of dreaming pliilan- 
thropy — enough of what had been called 
liberty — in tones that claimed to reach to 
Heaven, but in language of hellish excite- 
ment. The practical fiiends of the co- 
lored man were denounced by^those who 
had done nothing for his good. 

God*s providence should encourage us. 
This colony \\]w.u it rises to a population 
of fifty thousand, an«! is extending far abroad 
in Africa its influence, may bind to it the 
hearts of the colored race in all this conti- 
nent, and the men of energy ajuong them 
may hasten to that shore, and thus that co- 
lony now so fi'eble may suddenly expand 
itself, and cast its broad protection over the 
bleeding form of Africa. God, to use a quaint 
word of Bishop [[all, may do by a fetch 
this great work, and compass more than our 
laiiguine hope's anticipate. It seems evi- 



dent to me that he has sent theie Africaos 
among us for a great design of good to 
their race, let us discern this wisdom before 
tlie whole plan is accomplished. Let us 
break our boxes of precious ointments when 
we have them, and enjoy as well is impait 
their fragrance. 

I noticed, said Dr. P., the allasionof my 
brotlier to the Eagle as an emblem of oar 
liberty, and of the propagation of this liber- 
ty in Africa. Surely that glorious ^a- 
gle must expand its wings and triumph 

there. 
The gray forest Eagle, where, where hat h« aped* 
D(H-» hf shrink to his eyrie and shirer with dread ? 
Do€s the glare blind his eye ? Has the terrible blul 
On the vring of the sky king a fear fetter Cftat ? 
No, DO, the brave Eagle ; he think* aot of firighc, 
Thi: wrath of tlte tempest but rouses delight. 
To the Hash of Uic lightning his eye cuts a glcWBy 
To the shriek of the wild blast he echoes his aereaai, 
And with front like a warrior that speeds to ths inj^ 
And a clnjiping of pinions he^s up and awaj, 
Aw.iy, O away soars he fearless and IVee, 
What recks the sky's strife, its monarch is ha. 

The doxology was then sung, and the 

meeting adjourned. 



Z\) t ^laoe ^ra^c. 



"British slavo timiijig j.xlerminated ? 
It is a lie. There is no olrjer word appro- 
priate to the case. It is a lie— a gross, 
a palpable, an * mormons ' lie. It is i 
proved to be a lif by Ztjiuuta's trial. It is ; 
proved to be a lie by Mr. Foster's white- , 
washing commiltee.'' j 

Sucli was the cxclaiuatioii of a ; 
London editor, about a year ago. .! 
Is it true ? aud if true, what apolo- " 
gy^ what palliation can be offered ? - 
Here is the report of /ulueta's trial, |i 
— a London pamphlet of ninety-six | 
pages, — and here is the report of,! 
** Mr. Foster's white- washing com- 'j 
mittee ; '' and here arc other docu- 
ments relating to the same subject. — 
Let us examine them. 

Pedro da Zuiuela, |r., of the firm . 



of Zulueta & Co., London, was tried 
before the Cential Criminal Court 
of the city of London, on the 27th» 
28lh, and 30th of October, 1843, on 
a charge of slave trading. It is not 
necessary to fatigue our readers with 
all the complicated details of the evi- 
dence. The facts material to the 
present question are as follows : 

Zulueta & Co. were commission 
merchants, transacting business for 
Don Pedro Martinez, of Cadiz ; Pe- 
dro Martinez <& Co., of Havana ; 
Blanco 6l Cavallo, of Havana ; and 
others, in South America and the 
West Indies. From those houses, 
they received consignments of sugar. 
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cochineal, and other merchandize, 
which they sold, and disposed of the 
proceeds according to instructions 
received. Zulueta knew, from com- 
mon report, that Martinez, of Cadiz, 
and Martinez & Co., of Havana, 
were engaged in the slave trade. He 
knew, in the same way, that Galli- 
nas, on the west coast of Africa, was 
a slave mart; though he professed 
not to know that there was no law- 
ful commerce there. In the course 
of twenty years, he had shipped 
goods to the amount of JG20,000, or 
je22,000, to Africa, nearly all of 
which was shipped to Gallinas, on 
account of Martinez, and Martinez 
& Co. These goods appeared to be 
such as might be used for lawful pur- 
poses, but are needed for the pur- 
chase and subsistence of slaves. 
They had been consigned to different 
persons ; sometimes to Pedro Blanco, 
who, Zulueta said, " was, for a cer- 
tain time, an agent of Pedro Martinez 
on the coast" They also accepted 
bills drawn by Pedro Blanco and 
other " people on the coast," to be 
paid out of funds in their hands be- 
longing to Martinez, Martinez & Co., 
or Blanco & Cavallo. 

In 1839, a vessel called the Go- 
lupchick^ under the Russian flag, but 
with a Spanish master and crew, and 
fully equipped for the slave trade, 
was captured on the coast of Africa, 
and sent to England, where the Rus- 
sian consul interfered, and at length 
she was sold at auction. There was 
some uncertainty as to the real pur- 
chaser. The ostensible purchaser 
was Thomas Jennings, who had 



long been in the employment of Pe- 
dro Martinez. The purchase money 
was furnished by Zulueta & Co., on 
account of Martinez ; and the vessel 
was mortgaged to Martinez as se- 
curity. Zulueta at first instructed 
Jennings not to give more than ;^500, 
but afterwards paid £650. She was 
supposed to be worth £1,400. The 
vessel was then named the Augusta^ 
and chartered by Martinez, through 
Zulueta & Co., for a voyage to GaU 
linas, with Jennings as master. She 
was taken from Portsmouth to Liver- 
pool, received a cargo suitable for 
the African trade, and sailed for Gal- 
linas ; Zulueta paying the bills, on 
account of Martinez. She was con- 
signed to three notorious slave traders 
at Gallinas. 

On leaving the Irish channel, a 
heavy gale came on ; the ship was 
damaged and endangered, and the 
crew insisted on putting, back to 
Cork, not more than one hundred 
miles distant, with a fair wind ; but 
Jennings pressed on for nineteen 
days, against adverse winds, to Ca- 
diz. From Cadiz she carried letters 
from Martinez to the consignees at 
Gallinas. There was proof that 
touching at Cadiz for these letters 
was a part of the original plan of the 
voyage, as understood by Martinez 
and Jennings. The letters contained 
abundant instructions concerning cer- 
tain slave trading operations ; and 
one of them authorized the con- 
signees to employ the Augusta in 
procuring supplies for the slaves on 
hand, or articles for the purchase of 
other slaves ; and add;? : — '' You may 
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also employ the aforesaid vessel in •: slave trader to buy so many pieces 
any matter of extreme urgency, and of cotton and ship them to well- 
in the service of that factory ; for >: known slave traders at Gallioas, 
I feel assured that the master will where there is no trade but the slave 
object to nothing." On arriving off ' trade ; and if he only executes that 
Gallinas, she was taken by a British ■: order, asking no questions for con- 
cruiser, 8ent to Sierra Leone, and science's sake, it is all right, 
there condemned. Ilcr guilty con- The advantage which slave traders 
nection with the slave trade was so | may derive from such an agency in 
evident from the letters found on England, are manifest. The slaves 
board, that Jennings attempted no ! must be bought, almost wholly, with 
defence. | goods of British manufacture. The 

Zulueta's trial was for his partici- fj means of carrying on the trade are 
pation in fitting out the Augusta, procured, of necessity, principally 
The question was, whether he was in England ; and the rest in theUni- 
aware of the character of her vovaire. 'i ted States, and other countrie-s where 
Tiie letters put on board at Cadiz the slave trade is unlawful. Agents 
would not be used ai^ainst him ; ' in the countries from which the ne- 
though they would have been good j cessary articles must be procured, 
against Jennings had he been on j who can buy and ship them inno^ 
trial. The verdict was ''Not ^ ccnthj, are almost indispensable to 
Guilty." :. tiie existence of the traffic, and quite 

It appears, then, that in England indispensable to its most successful 
a man may act as a^i^ont of the most prosecution. Don Pedro Martinez 
notorious slave traders on oarlh, in perfectly aware of the value of 
knowing such to be their uncontra- ' these arrangements. In one of the- 
dictcd and unquestioned reputation ; , letters found on board the Augusts, 
that he may buy and charter vessels dated "Cadiz, December 10, 1840," 
for them, to be used in tlie slave and addressed to " Don Ignacio Pe- 
trade; purchase and ship supplies rez Rollo, Gallinas," one of the con- 
for the slaves in the barracoons, and signces, he says : — " Tlic friends at 
goods to be bartered for slaves, and New York and London have replied 
accept and pay their bills growing to me, relative to their being willing 
out of their slave trading transactions, • to satisfy the bills you may draw on 
and it is all lawful ; provided that he them ; ivhich would facilitate giv" 
knows the character of the business iusr a somewhat greater impuUe to 
only by coipmon report. If he business^ No doubt it would, ss 
should receive and execute an order it would enable them to purchase- 
to buy and ship so many pieces of cotton, gunpowder, rum, and tobac- 
cotton to he used in the slave trade, ! co, more advantageously ; but how 
he would be guilty ; but if he re- i are Zulueta Sl Co., of London, or 
ccivcs an order from a notorious Peter Harmony & Co., of New 
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York, on whom he was to draw in 
preference, to know whether those 
bills represented the profits of the 
slave trade, or of the trade in palm 
oil, sugar, or cochineal ? If the lat- 
ter, it is evidently an honest busi- 
ness. 

Let us repress our indignation for 
a few moments, and look at this 
matter calmly. Our laws on this 
subject, we believe, are somewhat 
stricter than those of England ; but 
might nothing of the kind happen 
here ? Suppose that Martinez sends 
a cargo of Mexican goods, the pro- 
duce of " free labor " — for he deals 
largely in such — to Peter Harmony 
& Co., who sell them for him. He 
then authorizes " Don Ignacio Perez 
Rollo, of Gallinas," to buy so many 
pieces of cotton of any American 
trader whom he may find at Cape 
Mount, or Sherbro, or the Rio Grande, 
and pay for it by drawing bills on 
Peter Harmony & Co. It is a very 
great convenience to the slave trader ; 
but what is to be done about it? 
Peter Harmony owes the money, and 
must pay it; even if he knows what 
the cotton was bought for. 

Take another case. In our April 
number we gave an account of the 
sale of the Atalanta, of New Y«rk, 
to slave traders, and of her sailing 
for Havana with more than 400 
slaves on board. Suppose that some 
agent of Martinez was the pur- 
chaser, which is not at all improba- 
ble; that he paid Captain Johnson 
for the Atalanta by a draft on Peter 
Harmony & Co. ; and that they are 
indebted to Martinez, as before sup- 



posed. In such a case, the New 
York house owes the money, and 
must pay it. 

In fact, it is impossible for any 
merchant absolutely to secure his 
business against the possibility of 
being made indirectly subservient to 
the convenience of slave traders. 
Guard himself as he can, something 
that he sells may get into their hands ; 
and the price of something that he 
buys may go into their pockets. All 
that can reasonably be demanded of 
a meichant, is, that he shall make 
no voluntary contribution to their 
success. 

Another consideration. If Zulueta 
&; Co. had no capital of their own, 
Martinez could not safely trust them 
with property, nor could they suc- 
cessfully transact his business, to 
the amount of some tens of thousands 
annually. It takes British capital to 
make a good London agent for a Span- 
ish slave trader. British capital is em- 
ployed in the agency for " sugar and 
cochineal," and so gets mixed up 
with the Spanish capital that trades 
in sugar, cochineal, and slaves, and 
thus becomes iiubservient to the 
slave trade. Any one may see how 
easy it is for a British merchant, of 
more avarice than conscience, to let 
his capital get mixed up in this way, 
to almost any extent, without ex- 
posing himself to the law. And who 
can doubt*that it is done — deliberate- 
ly and profitably done — to a vast 
amount? Not improbably, more 
than half the capital employed in the 
slave trade, is British; and very 
possibly, a large part of the rest is 
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American. This, of course, is mere House of Commons, on the state of 

f'onjeclure ; for if we were able to ihe British possessions on the west 

prove it against a::y A moricp.n iiier- r-oa?t of Africa/' That portion of 

rhani, we should soon slop l;is ope- ilu ir report, presented in August, 

rations. Still, when we tlunk of il:..- 1S42, which nliites to the subject 

immense profiis of the shve trade, hcforc us, we give entire: 

the facililies for indirect and unde- " Wo now co:;ie to the question whirh 

, , , , Ins of Kilo «?xcit«^i so much interest and 

tected participation in it, and tlic sii- t;,elin--t!:at n(xh^ firilities which British 

premacv of avarice in manv minds, commerce is ciiar^fd with liaving furnished 
* ' 1111 ^'* t'l'- shive tra.if. and to the extent and 

there can be no reasonable doubt on ud^uirr- o.' tire conin^xion which exists be- < 

the SU»)icct. ^"^^" t::.;in--a q.i^stion which must be 

*• ro:.s:i*'Ti:a <ii>pa5>ioiateIv aiiu sojeriy, ra- 

We will now look at another, a thrr witii a vi.w to what'is best for the ob- 

^^ M.^^t «„j .„^,A r,»..-*i;..«. ««<L.r. i'.^cT. uroM ti.e wliole, and to what ispraeti- 

more direct and more startlinrr ca«e ' , : ■ . , . , . *:„uf ,♦ #:«,♦ o™«, »« 

caui'^. Thaii to v^hat mi<^nt at iirst appear Co 

of subserviency to the convenience be •ii-^iralle. anil what miijht be perhaps* 

- , , 1 ' T • * r* T;arrial irocl, '.uodiiciui' possiblr, in other 

of slave traders. Lieut. CiiAnLts Uv.s a -.eat. r tvil. \\ow. i'n the fint 

II. Bkll, of the U. S. briir Dolpliin, i :»cc, i; i> fair M state that we have no evi- 

, 1 rt /• 1 ti'.iiccnrre.i'Oii to believe, that any British 

in a letter to the Secretary of the if.,, chant, coi.r mod in the trade with the 

Navv, dated - New York, Julv 28. ^^^^^^ <^^"i of Africa, ci:her ownsorequipe 

.ihv vt-isol eii4a^'<-d in the slave trade, or 

1 840,'' says : hjis any sliare in^lhe risks or profits of any 

-lave I'raile vi^iture. The charj^e is this, 

" Most of thn slavr-rs sent into Si».Tra and it nmst be aihnittod, that whether by 

Leone havi! such article* on board as are Bi-llin^r condemned slave vessels back to 

used in tiiiiriciii^ lui tiavi;.-?. When tlie slave il»- ah.' r?, whicli is the rarer case, or, 

vnssels an* coiidfuincil, tliesi; ar:ich-s arc which is the more common, by selline to 

sold at p';Mic auction — ar»' jjurcliasfd by slave deah.TS lawful i^oods. which are alter- 

an Knj^lishtnan th*'re ulio i.s .-ai.l to be the wards eniidoyed in barter for slaves. 

a:;ent of P(-dro Dl.mco. llie threat slave ( whether ciic'uitously by sale to merchants 

dealer at Galiina?. Wln;tljor this is the cas»; in Cjiba and Brazil, or d'ireclly on tlie const 

or not, i-i of little con-i;'ijui*nce ; tht-y ar« of Afiica,) the Jiritish merchant and manu- 

put on board of an Kn^lish cutter belong- facturer does, in common with the mer- 

ing to this man. who carri.-s them to Galli- rlianls of oth'T nation?, furnish very con- 

na:^, and lands thorn at hi-* phM-^urp. Tlii-J sl<ierabl«» farilities for the .«lave trade, 

is well known to every j.er.-on at Si'^rra <M t must furthLT be admitted, that, owinc 

Leone; and, in convtrr-ilion wi:h the (lo- to the iMjuipment article in our recent 

vernor, when he made «nmr remarks on the treaties, which has prevented the actual 

shameful use of our ilajc '» this trade, I >laver from hoverin:; on the coast in safety, 

stjoke to him on the subject : stated lliat a lar:je portion of the goods necessary lor 

the slave trade was f'ncf)ur.'»:i''d and abettt-d tr-r slave trade is driven into vessels inno- 

by siich procvedinir> under tin* voryt-ye ol' c nt in their apparent character, but sub- 

his Government, iff saitl h" was sensibh* siTvinsc the purposes of the slaver; and 

ofit : but,as t'.iis wasa/ti'it/tralhcjliecoulil tha(, in consequence, a somewhat larger 

not prevent it. British as well as Ameri- portion of this kind of traHic may possibly 

can and Frencli inf^rchant ves<:e}s anr aNo now pass directly from the Knglish or other 

enja:;ed in sujiplyin^: thes'; slavr statioi-s rriercliants to tlie coast of Africa than here- 

witfi provisions, anrl evim Itixuries, for f.^forc. when those suj^plies went round by 

which they aro well pai-i. a'; 1 I-jr want of C.ha and Brazil in the slavers themselves, 

which they could not exi'^t.*' . v«itl:0iit risk of capture. 

_,.,.. '< Now, an oiiinion has prevailed, and that 

Incredible as these Rtatemenls may [^ very imluential quarters, and it runs 

appear, their truth is more than ad- jl>»-oui:h Doctor .Gladdens report, that at 

' ' , 1 . • Insist such direct dealing is illef^, and 

milted by " Mr. Foster s white-wash- puni>liablc under the statute of 6 Geo. IV, 

mcr committee;'' in other words/ ^z ^? ^"fj »*'"°t«o*llf^f.^^>^ t^^^ 
■^ I ^jgg would urge on Parhament to make it 

the ^^ Select committee of the British so by new enactmeot; and some even 
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would extend it to all connexion, however 
indirect, in which a guilty knowledge of 
the destination of the goods or of the vessel 
could be presumed. Now, this view of the 
act is not unnatural, owing to the general 
and comprehensive nature of its language, 
and to the desire which must naturally ex- 
ist to understand it in as comprehensive a 
sense as possible, for the obstruction of so 
odious and detestable a traffic as the slave 
trade. But, looking closely at the language 
of the act itself, and to the interpretation 
put upon it by the law officers of the 
Crown, as alluded to by the under secretary 
of the colonies, in his letter to Doctor 
Madden, April, 1842, and to the opinion of 
the attorney general in the case, inserted 
in the evidence, we cannot affirm it to be 
illegal now, and we shall presently state to 
the House why, however reluctantly we 
may come to the conclusion, we are not 
prepared to recommend tliat it should be 
made so. 

" Now, in the first place, it is difficult to 
consider or to make that illegal which is 
and has been done at Sierra Leone for 
years, by a court of judicature, (in doing 
so, acting under treaties and under the 
sanction of an act of Parliament, namely,) 
selling publicly, and to the highest bidder, 
prize vessels and prize goods condemned 
for slave dealing, indiscriminately, and 
without precaution or restriction, to per- 
sons of all descriptions, including slave 
dealers themselves, and which, in regard 
to vessels at least, had been practised in 
that colony, by persons of high character 
and station, unreproved. But, if it should 
be made illegal hereafter to sell a vessel to 
a party concerned in the traffic in slaves, 
the next question, and one that a legisla- 
tive body must consider, is, in what man- 
ner shall such a prohibition be enforced ? 
A bond that the vessel shall not be dis- 
posed of to a slave dealer has been pro- 
posed ; but how shall the vessel be pre- 
vented from passing very shortly from hand 
to hand, till it reaches an unlawful owner ? 
And is it not unwise for the law to attempt 
that which it has so little means of eii'ectu- 
ally enforcing? There seems no remedy 
for this, which, at Sierra Leone, in the 
heart of the slave trade, and where the ves- 
sel is oAen sold for half its value, is an evil 
substantially as well as in feeling, but that 
of extending the provisions of those treaties 
which direct that a slave vessel shall be 
broken up, not sold, and altering our own 
municipal laws to the same eilect. 

" But, in regard to goods and merchandize, 
should the committee advise the House lo 
make such dealing iUegal ? Now, all the 
witnesses, even those who advocate this 
view most strongly, admit that legitimate 
trade, by which is meant the exchange of 
merchandize for produce, is most Mne- 



ficial to Africa, and co-operates materially 
with the cruiser in his operations, whether 
directly by the assistance and information 
with which the British trader supplies him^ 
or indirectly by diminishing the necessity 
of a trade in slaves, as the means ofpro- 
curing European or other goods. They 
admit that nothing, therefore, would be 
more injurious to the interests of Africa 
than to interfere material!}'' with the opera- 
tions of lawful commerce. 'It appears, 
moreover, that in every place on the coast 
north of the line, (to which limits our in- 
quiries have mainly been confined,) with 
the exception of perhaps two or three 
points, a lawful trade of more or less ex- 
tent is, or has been, carried on contempo- 
raneously with, and often, nay generally, 
by the same persons as the slave trade. 
They have told us that the same goods, 
such as cottons, rum, tobacco, guns, and 
gunpowder, are employed in both trades ; 
and that, although those employed in the 
slave trade are otten of an inferior descrip- 
tion, yet that quality alone will not furnish 
the means of distinguishing between the 
one and the other, and that, practically, 
there are no means of making such a dis- 
tinction; they have told us that any tp- 
striction on traffic which they would recom- 
mend must therefore be confined to places 
or persons solely or principally concerned 
in the slave trade, and that the law should 
not attempt to interfere with any other. 
The question still remains, how this is to 
be carried out. 

" With regard to those places where the 
slave trade has been extinguished, no diffi- 
culty will arise ; but with regard to those 
places, not few in number nor of slight im- 
portance, where, as in Bissao now, and as 
it has been, and may be again, in the Brass 
and Bonny rivers, the most important 
marts for lawful ti*ade upon the coa5t of 
Africa, a trade in produce and slaves is 
carried on together, and by the same per- 
sons ; or where, as in Whydah and Popo, 
a trade in produce has been gradually 
growing up and gaining upon the slave 
trade, in proportion as the enterprise of the 
British merchant pushes on the one, and 
the vigilance of the British cruiser checks 
and cripples the other, how should the Le- 
gislature deal with them ? Shall they be 
lawful or unlawful ports or persons ? What 
is to legalize the traffic m such cases? 
What proportion, or what positive amount, 
of lawful traffic ? But, indeed, how is the 
lawful traffic to spring up at all under such 
circumstances of exclusion ? 

¥ Some witnesses have argued that this 
question of degree need not be defined, but 
may be left to be solved by the practical 
sense of a jury. By what jury? In Eng- 
land or at Sierra Leone ? Under what un- 
certainties and obstructions would the most 
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scrupulous trader deal with the coast of " 
Africa, if for the misinterpretation of such 
instructions, as tlie nature of sucli a cas»» 
will admit, by a siipercarijo, his vessel nud 

foods are liable to bo hnMi^iit soiac l:uii- 
reds or thousanrls of iiiili-s o»it of ilj-.-ir 
course, to have the <iiu'>ii'>:i d.i.*id..d by a 
jury, wlieLlier some ])«irsoii or soiui; li'.r.tory 
dealt with was principnUi or not fiurai^-d 
in the slave trade, ii bv^-in::: uiiluwfiil \l priii- 
cipallyy lawR:l if jnirtiallij^ in some un- 
kuown and varyin;j pxopoilion, so en- 
gaged. 

" The question for tlie Le;;islaturc to con- 
sider is, whethei it is worth wliilc* to do all 
this, to infuse so much ^i^k and nncoilain- 
ty into a tra<le vvhicii it wisln.-.s to tMi- 
coiirage, which it looUs to as onj of the 
main instruments for th'3 rivili/.atioM ol 
Africa, for the sake of iiitcrfiMiu:!: with ro 
small a proportion of the faciliii-s wliicii 
commerce, j)crmittod at all with Africa, 
under hor present circiisuf^lanc-s, inru^t of 
necessily aiford more or li!.?:s to Ih'i tr.il.' in 
slaves. For, unless all oHhm" cnuntri-is cm 
be persuaded to take the saiiie \iinv, it 
must, indeed, be a small pnMn>rtio:», aii-i 
little, indeed, will have l)i?ea donci towiinU 
tlve object ; an obstruction wiil mf ri.-ly hiiv- 
been raised for such IiMi^th of time as m:\y 
be required for coiiVf>yir!i; tlie same i^nods 
from Kngland, or from furoii^n ct»untrii.'S. 
through other channels. It would b..' 
merely a transfer, and a transfer to partiu'S 
less friendly to the object, and le?s undor 
control. We have had amph^ evidence thsit 
foreign vessels already cany on tliis- tradi; 
to a considerable exl<»nt; nor is there any 
right, by exist in::; tre:xty witii foreiijn na- 
tions, nor can it be expertcd tiiat \n> >hoiiM 
obtain it, to interrupt f!)r.'ii;n v«'s«*els en- 
gaged in such a trriliic. Jiut, inrleiMl, how 
would it be carried on ? 'J'ho rii^ht ol" 
search, in any shape, is onf», as wi? ki:o'.v 
by experience, that reqiin-s the gr.a*. '-t 
delicacy in carry in:j out with the siiip' nf 
friendly nations. But what kind of m- jfoh 
must that be wliich would >'.'«■!; to a,!>T- 
tain, on board of an ai)|iar'M;lly inn'i'ji nt 
vessel, innocent in Iw-r bnill and in Irr 
equipment, and fndghtcil \\\\.\ ii»;n.>c' :tt 
gooffs, whether the do/tinalion of siirli 
goods was not maile unlawful by some 
document hi\lden in tlie most ol).-oun' n.-- 
cesse^ of the vessel ? How prolori'^od, h(»w 
minute, consequently liow irritating at all 
times, how vexatious if unsu''i'«;ssliii ; fiow 
likely to be unsuccessful, if not i;uidi:d hy 
more obvious indications ; how likrly, con- 
sequently, to Icadtodisput'-s and aJlisiuns 
among nations, most injurious, if not li^al, 
to that harmonious co-oj)eralion for the 
common object, which is so absolutely es- 
sential to success. It mu^t not be lost 
sight of how large a share of these evils 
must be inflicted on those who are engaged 



in our own lawful commerce, if such a 
acarch be applied to them. 

*' Now, if we w<Te bound by a rigid prin- 
ciple to do thi.4, these arguments must be 
ri-;:et'.vl, as not aJi-cting a case of con- 
srieuci; but in t'lis ca*:e we aie not tryinj^ 
i!i.' valir> of a ri^il jirincijde. Tho })riii- 
I'i;-!.' wci'ild h^ inrdii^ible which dictated 
t!h' ab^-oln}o int'nliction of nil commerce 
witli «.very ]»Lice iVoiii which a single slave 
w;is ex{;ortk'd; or, turther still, with every 
))Iace from whieii a slave trade was carried 
on, such a:^ Cuba and Brazil; orifitdic- 
tat«Hl a prohibition to send goods where 
there was a probability that tl:ey micht be 
e\c!ian^'d for slaves. But this arbitraiv 
and unctrtain limitation, so little capable 
of bcin;; relvrred to strict piinciplc, and yet 
so injurious to lawful commerce, can only 
r'.*.st i»n ilip grov.nd of its expediency, of its 
tondL'Ucy to iiiiain or promote the object; 
must sul^'init t3 b'? tii>'d by that test, and so 
tri"d will b'i lound wantini^. It is no 
d()iil;t r^^liin'; to a /ealnns and gallant ofli- 
ciT, e !;';•'.,'■■ 1, in the s rvice of his country 
aiid Itu.ivinilv, in v. atchin;; anxiously a 
\vi'!l-lv;io'.v:i *>i iver's haunt, to sec Ibreis'.n 
vr:: ■■'is, .'.till r.ior.^, v.-s:;l.i bearing his own 
country's 'Aw*, i.M-:?in:r inwanis and supply- 
in:^ tlio<t' i;-)o !■:, t!!i»u^li itmoccnt in tiiem- 
sclve<!, wl.iirii are lliu medium of an atro- 
ciois triliic ; it is not surprising, under 
: <uch circuni'itances, that feeling should 
have ari.strn wliieh aitpears in Doctor Mad- 
den's report, and in tiie evidence of several, 
especially tlie naval, witnesses. It is a 
feeling natural arwl honorable in itself, and 
, we hope that the K:i<;lish merchant, ani- 
' mated, as he is, by the same feelings of 
horror for the slave trade, will endeavor to 
•■xt 'ud the iiitbience of those feelings 
throu::h tlie whole rircle of histmnsactions. 
i^it w<> c.mriot recommend that a provision 
s) ili'licMilt to bo carried out, so voxatioas. 
ainl ; et .;o in-!i".!i'-n:il IVt i's object, should 
Ij'J m i.i-' tlif! subject of K'f^isldtion.'" 



» 



Wiiat answer sliall be given to 
tills rpasoniivj^ ? It rannot be an- 
swered. It is conclusive. While 
sluves c:iii be boudit in Africa and 
s()l;l in some other part of the world, 
lc!^i.slation cannot keep British com- 
merce, or American commerce, from 
funii.shing facilities fur tho slave 
trade. No one, we presume, thinks 
of establisliinfr atid enforcing an ab-* 
solute commercial non-intercourse 
:] between Africa and all the rest of 
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ihe world. Of course, then, a slop 
must be put to the selling of slaves 
in Africa, or to the buying of slaves 
in Brazil and in all olher countries ; 
or the trade will go on, and in de- 
fiance of all possible legislative en- 
actments, will derive facilities from 
the general commerce of the 
world. 

We conclude, therefore, that, in a 
certain sense, the harsh assertion of 



the London editor is true. The em- 
ployment of British capital in fur- 
nishing facilities for the slave trade 
is not abolished ; and what is more, 
it never can be abolished by the 
course of policy on which the Brit- 
ish government has hitherto relied. 
For the sake of Africa, and of hu- 
manity, we rejoice to see that some 
of her thinking men are at last adopt- 
ing sounder views. 



( Concluded from page 123J 
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PART IV. 

Recapitulation. — Conclusion. 

Such have been the leading facts 
in respect to Western Africa from the 
time of Ibn Haukal to the present 
day — about nine centuries. From 
the first purchase of negro slaves by 
Portuguese voyagers, has been 402 
years; from the first discovery of the 
negro country by the Portuguese, 
397 years; from the discovery of 
Cape Mesurado, 382 years ; and from 
the complete exploration of the coast 
of Upper Guinea, 373 years ; and 
this, even if we reject the accounts of 
the French, who profess to have liad 
trading posts where Liberia now is, 
498 years ago. At our earliest dates, 
the natives were idolaters of the 
grossest kind, polygamisls, slave 
holders, slave traders, kidnappers, 
offerers of human sacrifices, and 
some of them cannibals. For four cen- 
turies, or five if we receive the French 
account, they have been in habits of 
constant intercourse with the most 
profligate, the most licentious, the 
most rapacious, and in every respect 
the vilest and most^corrupting classes 
of men to be found in the civilized 
world — with slave traders, most of 
whom were pirates in every thing 



but courage, and many of whom com- 
mitted piracy whenever they dared— 
and with pirates in the fullest sense of 
the word. Before the year 1600, the 
influence of these men had been suflS- 
cient to displace the native languages 
in the transaction of business, and 
substitute the Portuguese, which was 
generally understood and used in 
their intercourse with foreigners ; and 
since that time, the Portuguese has 
been in like manner displaced by the 
English. By this intercourse, the 
natives were constantly stimulated 
to crimes of the deepest dye, and 
thoroughly trained to all the vices of 
civilization which savages are capa- 
ble of learning. During the most 
fearful predominance of undisguised 
piracy, from 1688 to 1730, their de- 
moralization wenton,especially upon 
the Windward Coast, more rapidly 
than ever before, and became so in- 
tense that it was impossible to main- 
tain trading houses onshore; so that, 
on this account, as we are expressly 
informed, in 1730, there was not a 
single European factory on that whole 
coast. Trade was then carried on by 
ships passing along the coast, and 
stopping wherever the natives kin- 
dled a fire as a signal for traflic. And 
this continued to be the usual mode 
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i»f intercourse on that coast, when 'I Beyond CapePalmas, a fewBiitisht 
the British Parliament, in 1791, began ! Dutch, and Danish forts overawe the 
to collect evidence concernin^jr the , natives in their immediate vicinity, 
slave trade. Nor were factories re- ' and one of them protects a mission. 
established there, till the slave trade ' Elsewhere, the work is not even 
and its attendant vices had diininisli- 1 bcpni. 

ed the danger by depopulating the j The summary of Christian mis- 
country. !! sions without colonization may be 
It appears, too, that nothing has ;: ^nven in a few words. The Roman 
ever impeded or disturbed the j Catliolics come first. Omitting the 
constant flow of this bad influence, |, French statement, of a chapel bailt 
but colonization and its conse- ' at Elmina in 1387, let us begin with 
quenccs. The Colony of Sierra i tlie Portuguese mission at that place, 
Leone was planted, as a means , in 1482. Uomisli missions contin* 
of resisting and ultimately sup- ucd till that of the Spanish Capuchins 
pressing the slave trade. Tlie tes- at Sierra Leone was given up in 
fimon}'- which it collected and ^ 1723, which was 241 years. They 
furnished during twenty years of.: made no impression, except upon 
labor and suflering, was the princi- their immediate dependents ; and 
pal means of inducing the British i what they made, was soon totally 
i'arliament to pass the act of 1807, ;| obliterated. Their stations were nu- 
nbolishing that traflic. From that | merous, along the whole coast; hot 
time to the present, it has rendered ; every vestige of their influence has 
indispensable assistance in all tii at |! been gone for many generations, 
has been done to enforce that act. j Protestant missionary attempts 
'ilirough its influence, the slave trade ' wore commenced by the Moravians 
is suppressed, slavery itself is abol- ' in 1736, 108 years ago, and contin- 
ished, and a Christian and civilized li ucd till 1770. Five attempts cost 
negro community' of 40,000 or eleven lives, jyid effected nothing. 
50,000 pors^ons is established, on \. The account of them scarce fills a 
the territory which it controls. Li- ' page in Crantz's ** History of the 
beria, only about one-third as old, j; Brethren.'' 

has expelled slave traders and piratcis I? J^^nglish attempts iiave been more 
from 300 miles of coast, witii the ex-; numerous. That of Capt. Beaver at 
ception of a single point, brought a! Bulama Island, in 1792, does not ap- 
iiaiive population of 10,000 or 15,000, '■'■ pear to have been distinctively of a 
by their own consent, under the 1 missionary character, though it must 
protection and control of a civilized have contemplated the introduction 
republican government which does i and difl'usion of Christianity, as one 
not tolerate slavery, and broughtfrom ' of its results and means of success. 
(50,000 to 100,000 more to renounce ; It failed in two years, and with the 
the slave trade and other barba- loss of more than 100 lives. The 
rous usages. Still later, another missions to the Foulahs, in 1705p 
British settlement of recaptured Afri- ' found, when at Sierra Leone, insn- 
cans on the Gambia has begun to do perable obstacles to success, and re- 
the same good work in that region, turned wit bout commencing its labors. 



• That is, Christian and civilized in respect to the character of its govemmentand insti- 
tntions, and the predominant chanictcr of tlie ])cop]e; though multitudes of tbe 
inhabitant?, but lately rescued from the holds of slave ships, are just beginning to 
irarn what Christianity and civilization arc. 
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The three stations commenced by 
the London, Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Societies in 1797, were extinct, and 
five of the six missionaries dead, in 
1800. The Church Missionary So- 
ciety sent out its first missionaries in 
1804; but it was four years before 
they could find a place out of the 
colony, where they could commence 
their labors. They established and 
attempted to maintain ten stations, 
viz : Fantimania, Bashia, Ganofi^ee, 
Lisa and Jesulu, on or near the Rio 
Pongas, Gambler on the Rio Dembia, 
Gambler on the Isles de Los, Gambler 
among the Bagoes, Goree, and 
Tongroo among the Bulloms. Goree 
was given up to the French and aban- 
doned. The hostility of the natives, 
who preferred the slave traders to 
them, drove the missionaries from 
the other nine, and forced them to 
take refuge in the Colony of Sierra 
Leone, the only place where they 
could labor with safety and with hope. 
Here, without counting Sierra Leone 
and Goree, are eighteen Protestant 
missionary attempts before the set- 
tlement of Liberia, all of which 
failed from the influence of the cli- 
mate and the hostility of the natives. 
Since the settlement of Liberia, at- 
tempts to sustain missions without 
colonial protection have been made 
at Half Cavally, within the territo- 
rial limits of Cape Palmas, and at 
Rockbokah and Taboo, in its imme- 
diate vicinity, and within the reach of 
its constant influence. The result 
has been already stated. The mis- 
sion of the Presbyterian Board has 
been removed to Settra Kroo, about 
seventeen miles from the Mississippi 
settlement at Sinou. Death has re- 
duced its numbers to a single widow, 
who teaches a school. As the Kroos 
have bound themselves by their late 
treaty with the Liberian govern- 
ment, " to foster aad protect the 
American missionaries;" and as the 
mission is placed where no hostile 
act can long be concealed from that 



government, it may be regarded as 
safe under colonial protection. The 
mission of the American Board has 
been removed from Cape Palmas, 
about 1,250 miles, to the River Ga- 
boon, in Lower Guinea, and placed 
among a people, whom the mission- 
aries represent as much superior to 
any within the region embraced in 
these researches. Its labors here 
commenced in July, 1842. It is yet 
uncertain, therefore, whether it will 
be able to maintain its ground, even 
as long as did the English mission 
at the Rio Pongas. An attempt, the 
success of which is yet doubtful, to 
establish a '* Mendi Mission,'* be- 
tween Sierra Leone and Liberia, 
where the vicinity of both those 
colonies will diminish the danger; 
two or three English Wesleyan sta- 
tions, protected by the British Forts 
on the Gold and Slave coasts; the 
missions in South Africa, most of 
which are within the Cape Colony, 
and the remainder among tribes un- 
der its influence and deriving safety 
from its power; an attempt to open 
intercourse with the nominal Chris- 
tians of Abysflinia; a small English 
mission to the Copts at Cairo, and 
still smaller French missions at Al- 
giers—if this last still exists— com- 
plete the list, so far as we can learn, 
of Protestant missionary attempts on 
the continent of Africa. To these, 
add the attempt of Capt. Beaver and 
others to promote civilization by a 
colony of Englishmen at Bulama Is- 
land in 1792, and the late disastrous 
Niger Expedition of the British go- 
vernment, and we have the sum total 
of Protestant expeditions for the im- 
provement of African character. 

The failure of the Niger Expedi- 
tion prostrates for the present, and 
probably forever, the hope which it 
was intended to realize ; the hope of 
opening an intercourse with the less 
demoralized nations of the inte- 
rior, by ascending that river. It has 
shown that we must reach the conn- 
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tries on the Niger from ihe west, 
by ihe route pointed out by Gen. 
Harper in 1617, ami followed by ilie 
Portuguese mulalioes in 16GI>.' Of 
all Atlantic ports, Monrovia i^ pro'j- 
ably ihe nearest to the boaialile 
waters of the Niger. The Aibnlic 
termination of ilie route must be 
somewhere from Liberia to iiierra 
Leone, inclusive. Nor ia tliere any 
reason to hope that this route can 
ever be made available for any pur- 
pose of practical utility, till coloni- 
zation baa, in a cnod dei^rce. civi- 
lized the country ibronab ivbich il 
must paas. We wiwsi begin by civi- 
lizing and Clirietianizjng the popu- 
lation on the coast." 

And tliis work is snitio on euc- 
cesafully, by the colonization of the 
coaat with civilized men of African 
descent. Sierra Leone has done inueli, 
notwithstanding its great and pern- 
liar disadvanta|res. Its ihoufands, 
among whom all the safely of rivili- 
zation is enjoyed, have already been 
mentioned. Liberia properltaannder 
itajurindietion, a population of 15.000 
or more, among whom any mission- 
ary who can endure iha climate, may 



labor without danger and without 
interruption. Of theae, more than 
10,000 arc natives of the country, in 
the pcocess of civilization. Oflbesa 
natives, about 1.500 are so far cirili- 
zid diat the heads of families amoog 
tlicm arc tliousht worthy to vote, and 
do vote, at elections ; 353 are com- 
mnnicanis in the several churches; 
and the remainder, generally, an 
merely unconverted human beinga, 
wlio have some respect for Chrisli- 
anity, and none for any other religion. 
Amon^r these, iiciihcr the slare trade ' 
nor slavery is tolerated. Besides 
\',n-i<; numerous tribes, eomprisinga 
popitjaiion of from 50,000 to 
1011.000, anil according to soma 
statemt'nl!<,aslill!Treaternumber,faave 
placed themselves by treaty under 
the civilizing! inlluence of the colony; 
have made the slave trade and varioni 
other barbarous ajidbcaihcniah usages 
unlawful, and many of them hare 
stiptdated to foster and protect Ameri- 
can miasionariea. The territory of 
theae allied tribes ia aupposed to ex- 
tend half-way to the waters of (he Ni- ' 
ger. Several mis:<ionnry station* have 
already been established among (faeni) 
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are alarmcil at llie sjipp'H'il cxpeniivuncn of our eiitoiprise, we woaU 
tt)"m in th" first place, titat tli-: Ia"unlit of loavin? Alrica forcMr in fi*i 
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be ciitcrlaitiRil for a laouiniil. Africa must bo couvi-rteii ; and whateva 
ri'alJ); iji>c«»iary for tbat purpoiv, uiiiiit be iaciirroii. In Ihoecoad place, 
suiitnil tiio Uilliiwin:; e^iinute, liy IIih lat.t S.rrretai^- of the Navjr, oT 
n 1)1' th'> Rr|iia:lruii iif'i'i •ffi-.*, vrhich the Uiiitcl !^tJlcs ia bound by tbs 
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with perfect confidence in their 
safety. 

The Maryland colony at Cape 
Palmas, though but ten years old, 
and numbering less than 700 emi- 
grants, has also proved a safe field 
for missionary labor. 

Still later, it would seem, though 
we have not been able to obtain ex- 
act information, the British govern- 
ment has settled about 1,500 libera- 
ted A^fricans from Sierra Leone, on the 
Gambia; some of them, probably, at 



Bathurst, near the mouth of the river; 
and some of them, certainly, at Ma- 
carthy's Jsland, 300 miles from its 
mouth. Atboth of these settlements^ 
the English Wesleyan missions are 
flourishing. Thatat Bathurst reckons* 
279 converts, and the other 254. 

It has usually been supposed, that 
sensible and candid men may learn 
from experience. If so, it iwould- 
seem that such a variety of experi- 
ments extending through four centu- 
ries, and all pointing to the same 



According to this estimate, the expense of a brig or schooner, including interest 
on her first cost, is $34,297 a year, or $2,858 a month. On the 300 miles of coast 
which we wish to possess, there is still one slave factory — at New Cess. The 
expense of watching tnat factory two months, with the smallest vessel in the squadron, 
would be amply sufficient to purchase New Cess, settle it with emancipated slaves- 
from Tennessee, and thus stop tne slave trade there forever. Again : The 150 miles 
of coast, or thereabouts, which we wish to purchase, will cost, it is supposed, $15,000 
or $20,000; say $20,000, which is 133^ dollars a mile. This is probably high enough, 
as the last purchase of ten miles cost but thirty dollars a mile. The whole slave trading 
coast of Western Africa is estimated, in round numbers, at 4,000 miles. This includes 
some long: tracts of coast, on which there is no slave trade; but let that pass. The 
whole 4,000 miles, if in the market at 133^ dollars a mile, would cost, $533,333. The 
annual expense of our squadron of 80 ^uns, includinp: interest on the first cost, is $306,636. 
Its expense in two years is $613,272 ; being enough to buy the whole 4,000 miles, and* 
leave a surplus of $79,939, or $38,868 a year, to be expended in colonization. And yet 
again : The whole expense of this worKcan by no means be allowed to fall uponthisr 
country. The annual expense of the British squadrons employed in watching the slave 
trade, lor several years past, has been estimated at £500,000, or about $2,437,500, and 
there is no probability that it can be diminished, if the present system be continued, for 
many years to come. Here is a sum, large enough to meet the expense of purchasing 
and colonizinn; to any desirable extent, and with any desirable rapidity. The most diffi- 
cult parts of the coast to manage are the possessions of Portugal, a power almost wholly 
under the protection and dictation of Great Britain. Here is money enough to pay for 
them all, and thus end that part of the trouble atoncc tmd forever. 

We are perfectly aware that the whole of these naval expenditures cannot be diverted 
to the purposes of colonization, as some ship must be kept on that coast for other 
objects ; that some portions of the coast may not be purchasable at any price ; and that 
national jealousies may interpose hindrances to the strait-forward execution of such 
a plan in its full extent. Still, it is none the less evident, that colonization, so far as it 
is practicable, is beyond comparison the cheapest mode of exterminating the slave 
trade and civilizing Africa; and that Great Britain and the United States are expending 
money enough, if judiciously applied, to give Christian civilization an overwhelming 
predominance on the whole coast, and thus finish the work in a very few years. 

The greatest obstacles to the complete execution of such a plan, however, are found 
in two points of British policy. In the first place. Great Britain is unwilling to make 
her colonies sufficiently democratic. Instead of calling out the energies of her colonists 
by loading them with the responsibility and stimulating them with the honor of self- 
government, she aims onlv to make them a virtuous peasantry, under officers appointed 
and paid by the crown. I'his policy vastly increases the expense other establishmentSr 
while it diminishes their efficiency. For adhering to it, however, she has some apolo^ 
in the fact, that she has few subjects for colonization in Africa, of equal capacity 
with ours. In the second place, instead of wishin? to colonize Africa, she is desirous, 
and is endelivoring, as a substitute for the slave trade, to transfer iVee laborers from Africa 
to the West Indies, to be a laboring peasantry there. The good of Africa, and the most 
cheap and effectual suppression of the slave trade, must be sacrificed to the interest of 
her suear-planters. This, however, need not hinder us from doing that part of the wesk- 
which bek)ngs to us, in the best possible way. 
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conclusion, might suiTice to teach 
them. Consider the numerous at- 
tempts by Romanists ot'tliflerent na- 
tions and orders, Portuguese, Spani- 
ards and French, Capuchins, Do- 



ence of Colonization is favorable to 
the success of Missions, to the pro- 
gress of civilization, and of Christian 
piety. As witnesses, we show, in 
the colonies of Cape Palmas, Libe- 



minicans and Jesuits, and by Pro- || ria proper. Sierra Leone, and on the 
testants of divers nations and com- | Gambia, more than one hundred 
munions, to sustain missions there ! missionaries and assistant missiona- 
without colonies, and always with rics, many of them of African descent^ 
the same result. Consider, too, that : and some of them native Africans, 
every attempt to introduce Christi- ; now engaged in successful labors for 
anity and civilization by colonizing the regeneration of Africa. We 
Africa with people of African descent, show the fruits of their labors, — more 
has been, in a greater or less degree, I: tlian five thousand regular communi- 
successful. Every such colony | cants in Christian ciiurches, more 
planted, still subsists, and wherever jl than twelve thousand regular attend- 
its jurisdiction extends, hasbanislied j] ants on the preaching of the gospeit 
piracy and the slave trade ; extin- |i and many tens of thousands of na- 
guished domestic slavery ; put an end || tivcs, perfectly accessible to mission- 
to human sacrifices and cannibalism ; ' ary labors. All tliis has been done 
established a constitutional civil gov- since the settlement of Sierra Leone 
ernmcnt, trial by jury and the reign i in 1787, and nearly all since the set- 
of law ; introduced the arts, usages !| tlcment of Liberia in 1822. Weshow^ 
and comforts of civilized life, and j as the result of the opposite system,* 
imparted them to more or less of tlie after nearly four centuries of experi- 
natives ; established schools, built : ment, and more than a century of 
houses of worship, gathered cliur- j Protestant experiment, a single sta- 
ches, sustained the preaching of tlie tion, with one missionary and per- 
gospcl, protected missionaries, and j haps one or two assistants, at Kaw 
seen native converts received to :l Mendi, under the shadow of two 
Christian communion. Not a coIo- , colonies, and one mission which hat 
ny has been attempted without i retired from the field of our inqui- 



ries to Lower Guinea; neither of 
wiiich has occupied its ground long 
enough to exert any appreciable in- 



leading to all these results. 

In view of these facts, — while we 
readily grant that some Liberians 

sing, pray and exhort too loud at their |. fluencc in its vicinity, or even to 
religious meetings ; that some profess : certain the possibility of effecting a 
much piety, who have little or none ; ' permanent establishment.t 
that some of the people are indolent ■• We claim, therefore, that the ques- 
and some dishonest, and that some of tion is decided ; that the facts of the 
their children play pranks in school, ' case, when once known, preclude alt 
all greatly to the annoyance of white I possibility of reasonable doubt. We 
missionaries worn down by the i claim that the combined action of 
fever, — still, we claim that the influ- jj ('olonization and Missions is proved 

* The Wcsleyan mission, protected by British forts on tlie Gold Coast, does not belong 
to the opposite system. 

t If missions should now prove auccessful beyond the limits of colonial jurisdiction, it 
would only prove that the beneficial inilucnce of colonization is felt along the whole 
coast, and has rendered missionary success piucticable, where it was formerly 
impracticable. 
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to be an effectual means, and is the 
only known means, of converting 
and civilizing Africa. 

And who that believes this, will 
not give heart and hand to the work ? 
Need we, after all that has been said, 
appeal to sympathy ? Need we here 
to repeat the catalogue of horrors 
from which Africa groans to be 
delivered ? Need we mention the 
slave trade, devouring five hundred 
thousand of her children annually ; 
her domestic slavery, crushing in its 
iron bondage more slaves than exist 
in the whole wide world besides ; 
her ruthless despotisms, under which 
not even the infant sleeps securely ; 



her dark and cruel superstitions, 
soaking the graves of her despots 
with human blood ; her rude palaces 
adorned with human skulls ; her 
feasts, made horrid with human 
flesh ? Shall not a work, and 
the only work which has proved 
itself able to grapple with and 
conquer these giant evils, be dear 
j>to every heart that loves either 
God or man ? It must be so. The 
piety and philanthropy of Christen- 
dom cannot refrain from entering this 
open door, and transforming those 
dread abodes of wretchedness and 
sin, into habitations of Christian 
purity and peace and joy. 
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By a late arrival at New York we 
received one letter and one newspa- 
per from a private citizen in Liberia, 
dated the 15th March.* This is 
some two months later than any 

• 

thing previously received. But we 
are unable to imagine the reason 
why we did not receive despatches 
from Governor Roberts, and other 
correspondents who are accustomed 
to embrace every opportunity of 
sending letters to us. As soon as 
the Liberia Packet commences run- 
ning, which we presume will be 
next fall, we shall be certain of regu- 
lar communication with Liberia at 
least twice si year. 

From the letter and paper above 
alluded to, we gather the following 
facts : 

Governor Roberts had returned 
from his visit to the leeward settle- 
ments, where he found things gene- 
rally in a prosperous condition. 
Wliile at Sinou he completed the 
purchase of the whole Sinou country. 
Our friends in Mississippi and Loui- 



t from £\b ttxa. 

siana will be glad to hear of this, asr 
it gives their settlement all the terri-^ 
torv that is desired, and insures the 
settlement against the many inter- 
ruptions to which it has been strb- 
ject heretofore. 

The health of the colonists was 
generally good. There had been 
considerable .sickness on board the 
U. S. man-of-war '* Preble,*^ — the 
last intelligence giving seventeen a» 
her loss by death, and seventy still 
on the sick list. 

The commissioneis appointed by 
the Governor to settle some disputes 
between tfie various chiefs and head 
men of the Little Bassa country, and 
to negotiate with them for the pur- 
chase of their whole territory, had 
returned to Monrovia, having fully 
succeeded in carrying out their in- 
structions. We have here another 
undeniable proof of the powerful and 
happy influence which the ^ Libe- 
rian settlers '' have gained over the 
native tribes. But for this inflaence, 
a most bloody and exterminating 



* For still later intelligence see on page 214, which has been received since the above 
was in type. 
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war would have raged among those 
kindred tribes. But now they are 
all at peace ; — their troubles and dif- 
ficulties are at an end ; and their 
whole territory is now put under the 
government of the commonwealth of 
Liberia, having been purchased at 
a fair price. 

We would call attention to the 
" Journal of these Commissioners," 
in another column. , 

Our friends will thus see that we 
are pushing ahead the purchase of 
the territory as fast as possible, al- 
though we are .yet without the means 
of paying for it. Will they not be 
thus stimulated to make up "that 
$15,000 " without delay ? Most of 
what is already pledged, icmnins to- 
tally unavailable to us, for the want 
of a few more names being added 
to the list ! 

We do not find any intelligence of 
the purchase of New Cesters ; and 
from the entire silence on the sub- 
ject, we fear that Governor Roberts 
was unsuccessful in his endeavors 
there. Still, we do not doubt the 
possibility of obtaining possession of 
it, and thus breaking up the plave 
barracoon established there. 

The following remarks by the 
editor of the Liberia Herald, undf-r 
the head of "our affairs,'' show 
that they understand the preat fact, 
that the road to disunity antl honor, 
and high national character, is open 
before them, and that by their own 
efforts they must push their way 
upward : that they never can be 
made great by others : that it is only 



by toilsome efforts in resisting oppo- 
sing circumstances, and by bold and 
daring energy in seizing upon the 
elements pf life and power, that they 
can ever command distinction and 
acquire everlasting fame : 



" OUR AFFAIRS." 

" Our last letters from America present 
us with cncourap^in^ prospects in regard to 
African Colonization. Colonization ap- 
pears to be attracting; somewhat more of 
attention than was given to it the three or 
four years last past ; and the attention now 
paid to it is of a more favorable character. 
Connected with this, however, is a fact of 
which tlie people of these colonies should 
never lose si^ht : and that fact is, that cau- 
tiousness should ever be observed in placing 
reliance unon a cause which depends for 
its onwara movement upon a foreign popu- 
lar favor. Such are the fickleness and ver- 
satility of the multitude — such their anxie- 
ty and burning for something new and 
striking — that many regard them unworthy 
and unsafe arbiters of even their own des- 
tinies. The object of ardent pursuit to- 
day, will likely be among tlie forgotten of 
the nionow. Colonization shonld not take 
these irregular and spasmodic impulses as 
the prelusive movements of a regular and 
abiding force, but should regard them as 
indicating for the time the direction of the 
public mind, whose most striking character- 
istic is ceaseless change. Whilst we should 
ever close our minds against the entrance 
of the conceit which would effect to dis- 
dain the sympathy and aid of others, let us 
remember that to expect to be made * a 
people * solely by the efforts of others, or 
even to desire it, would prove defacto that 
we are unworthy of the boon we desire. 
A nnmv and a pJner are among Heaven's 
hri£:htest gifts, and J leaven rarefy bestows 
ifi bonisons njmn the enervate and irreso- 
lute. While, therefore, we should never 
b(» ih>;e!»sible to \\\o etloits of our friends 
abroail, nnr !•'» any indication of a favorable 
public ntrard of our caupe and condition, 
i)iH. rerrivp with t;r?.tefnl hearts every emo- 
tion nt sympathy ; let us yet recollect the 
lu-at and burden of the day are to be borne 
by u«J. 

•* The |ps«ion fraught with the greatest 
blessirip; to ii.^ we have yet to learn. The 
bone and sinew are ours — others can only 
aiivihe the direction of their movement. 
Thi; eaj;'»r anxiety and the numerous en- 
(^uirie<* on tlie arrival of letters from Ame- 
rica, to know what the Society is doing, 
indicates too truly, we fear, an unworthy 
and unmanly reliance on the efforts of 
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others ; while the great objects to which 
our friends abroad direct our attention as 
the certain highway to independence, be- 
cause they involve in their accomplish- 
ment difficulty and labor, are too systemati- 
cally neglected. 

" That we have recently made some im- 
provements, and that there have been some 
development of capacity among us, there 
can be no doubt ; but these have not been 
commensurate with our opportunities." 

There are undoubtedly many in 
the commonwealth who have very 
inadequate notions of the immense 
responsibility which rests upon them, 
and of the "exceeding weight of 
glory " which awaits them if they 
prove faithful to their trust. They 
are not yet emancipated from that 
laziness, improvidence, and mental 
bondage which long depression in 
this country had brought upon them. 
They have not yet conceived ideas 
of their national redemption ; they 
have not yet lifted their eyes to the 
orient star which already hangs over 
the place of their race's coming dis- 
tinction on earth ! But we are hap- 
py to know that this is not true of 
all the citizens of Liberia. They, 
in some good degree, appreciate the 
fact that they liave been summoned 
by the providence of God, " to hold," 
as a friend has expressed it, " in 
rightful possession, the wide, mag- 
nificent, but depopulated, territory 
of their mother country, awe-struck 
by no superior power, subdued by 
no mighty competition, restrained 
by no force of prejudice, custom, or 
law, depressed by no sense of weak- 
ness or of wrong, and in the con- 
sciousness of freedom of all human 
power, to build up among barbarians 
the church of God and a republican 



empire. Escaped from the despot- 
ism of the mind, they feel that liber- 
ty of soul, which is the parent of 
greatness, which turns adverse 
events, the rigor of discipline and 
the shocks of calamity, to the ac- 
count of wisdom, and makes nature 
in all her forms tributary to its 
power ; that mental liberty which 
admits in all their force the influence 
of all the motives which strengthen 
and ennoble our immortal faculties, 
give clearness and comprehensive- 
ness to reason, vigor to imagination, 
and invincible energy to will: — 
which arm fortitude, elevate hope, 
make courage resistless, and, guard- 
ing and cherishing the domestic and 
social affections as the seeds of pub- 
lic virtue, by ties of patriotism, in- 
dissoluble because sacred, bind man 
to his country, and by the golden 
chain of an all-circumscribing phi- 
lanthropy, link him forever to the 
destinies of mankind.**' They re- 
mained long enough in this couptry 
to learn something of the nature of 
our government and our civil insti- 
tutions, and to become inspired with 
a laudable ambition " to make Libe- 
ria to tiieir country what Plymouth 
and Jamestown have been to this ! 
to do for themselves what all the 
world can never do for them ! to do 
for their race what can only be ex- 
pected from their prayers and their 
labors ! TVicy'have gone to Africa 
for great purposes, to build up their 
own fortunes, redeem the character 
of their people, and thus command 
the respect of the world ; to estab- 
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lish upon her shores civilization and 
free government; to lift the cover- 
ing of night from her face, and call 
forth her ignorant, savage, enslaved 
children, from tlie desert where the 
lion roars, or the wilderness where 
he slumbers, from clay-built huts, 
from dens and mountain caves, to a 
purer, nobler life ; to re-kindle the 
gone-out glories, to rear anew the 
prostrate, decayed, but giant monu- 
ments of her ancient might ; to wave 
the torch of wisdom in the face of 
superstition and amid the haunts of 
ruin ; to carve their names as bene- 
factors in her eternal rocks, and 
bring back that quarter of the earth, 
long lost to science, liberty, humani- 
ty, and religion, to the empire of 
reason and God." They have gone 
to Africa, not to seek a life of case 
in "the castles of indolence;" not 
merely to better their own individual 
fortunes and their childien^s ; not 
merely to alleviate the general suf- 
ferings of frail humanity. No! — 
They have learned that — 

'< The (It)iiif; np a Mntjle trar \^^^ niorr 
Of honeitt lame, thau blicddini; sru of g<>fr." 

And they have made up their minds 
to a life of toil, and energy, in lay- 
ing deep and broad the foundations 
of republican institutions for their 
numerous but aillicted race ! They 
know that "by toilsome effort only, 
do the bold and daring gain the Al- 
pine lieights, and the eye that thence 
sees the sun, hidden to all eyes be- 
low, beams as bright with health as 
honor:" and they are determined 
to make the efforts adequate to the 



desired and glorious result! We 
may with appropriateness apply to* 
theii self-sacrifire and deterrainatioD 
what was said of the ** bounty ^ ef 
another — 

** There was bo winter mU ; n a o t — in 'tUM* 
That grew the more by reaping." 

They have shown no marks of dia^ 
couragement, no disposition to re^ 
sign the work in despair. And' ivi 
their past history and present ehan- 
aeter we have the assurance thai 
they never will ! They are pledged 
to the work, and have no intention of 
losing the forfeit. They have put 
the armor on, and cannot be imlueed' 
to put it off, till 

" They their work hare done 
And rendered up account." 

Here then is a strong appeaP 
made to us for assistance. We are 
assured by their very character and 
present condition, that what we do* 
for them will not be thrown away 
upon the recklessly indolent, and 
hopelessly inactive. They have 
about them bone and musele and 
sinew ; but they are yet in an infant 
state. Whatever of aid and asaial- 
ance we now render them, will act 
as the best of food to nourish and 
invigorate a young but healthy con- 
stitution. We are called to help 
those who are willing and deter- 
mined to help themselves. We 
have it in our power to afford them 
facilities such as they cannot other- 
wise obtain. Thcv need increased 
numbers of intelligent, educated citi- 
zens, to add to their moral power, 
and enable them to spread more 
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rapidly the principles of civilization 
and Christianity among the natives; 
to act as teachers and preachers, and 
helpers in making and executing the 
laws of the commonwealth. 

They need also the means of pur- 
chasing the remaining territory, 
lying within their extreme limits, 
«s the only means of extending the 
influence of their government and 
ihe protection of their laws over the 
whole line of coast, and thus putting 
a stop to the slave trade along thetr 
borders, and compelling those who 
engage in lawful commerce to re- 
spect the laws and uphold the au- 
thority of the commonwealth. In 
reference to this subject, the editor 
of the Liberia Herald, in the article 
from which we have already quoted, 
holds the following language: 

«« The present position of the colony is 
one excecKiingly perplexing and anomalous; 
and as if past annoyances, to which the co- 
lored mafl has been every where subjected, 
are not sufficient, foreigners are now weiid> 
ing this anomaly gpreatly to our disadvan- 
taj^e. We have long seen the probability 
ofthis difficulty, but would not allow our- 
selves to believe we should be soon plung- 
ed into it Professing, as the English do, 
so much philanthropy and so extended and 
hieh-toned benevolence, we hoped every 
thine from them : bat Copmodore Jones's 
last Tetter to the Governor has dispelled the 
illusion, and warns us that we have most 
to fear where once we had indulged the 
most pleasing expectations. His diplo- 
matic communication contains one sentence 
which we presume would find a place in a 
correspondence with no people on earth 
except Liberians. It is a kind of senteel 
braggardism ; of diplomatic gasconade over 
a prostrate victim from whom nothing is 
to be apprehended. We have compared 
the style and spirit of this communication 
with the commodore's correspondence with 
American commanders on this station, and 
we can find no escape from the conviction, 
that, when penning this letter, he kept 
distinctly before his eye the resources of 
the people he was addressing. 



" It is clear we cannot exist if the British 
maintain the position assumed by the com- 
modore, as we shall be exposed to incur- 
sions by every British trader that comes 
to the coast — to which if we dare oppose 
resistance, we shall feel the full vengeance 
of ail -powerful England. 

"But until it be denied that we are men, 
it will not be denied that we have certain 
rights — amon^ these the right to breathe 
God's free air — to purchase land from its 
rightful owners, to aig thaf land and eat its 
fruits — to govern ourselves on that land, 
and to adjust the conditions on which others 
shall come among us. These are altogether 
distinct, in our opinion at least, from in- 
ternational rights. The former are founded 
on the unavoidable wants of our common 
nature — that is, they are the gift of God, 
and therefore cannot be conferred by any 
people on another; the latter is founded 
on conventional agreement — the former is 
necessary to our existence, the latter not. 

" It behooves us, therefore, to prove our- 
selves worthy of these rights, by our in- 
dustry, perseverance, good order, and vir- 
tue. By clearing away these primitive 
forests and developing the rich resources 
of the unreclaimed countiy; by recover- 
ing these semi-savage tribes around us 
from their barbarism, and tutoring them in 
the arts and manners of civilized and 
Christian life, we will exhibit a claim to be 
let alone which no people who have any 
respect for justice will dare to disregard." 



The world ought to come forward 
and nobly sustain men actuated by 
such a spirit as that ! We ought to 
cheer their hearts, and encourage 
them in their arduous work of plant- 
ing a civilized state, suppressing the 
slave trade, establishing lawful com^ 
merce, imparting instruction in let- 
ters, the useful arts, and all the ap- 
pliances of social life, to the native 
barbarous tribes, and endeavoring to 
bring up their country and their race 
from the wilderness of their long 
depression, and out from under the 
dark eclipse of ages, and causing 
her to take rank among the most 
favored nations, with honor on her 
brow and blessings in her hand! 
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Men, actuated by such a spirit and 
governed by sucli principles, must 
succeed. No earthly power can 
hold them back. The struggle may 
be long — the labor arduous ; but the 
triumph is sure, and the victory will 
be glorious ! 

A little of encouragement now, 
some small assistance now, may be 
of vastly more benefit to them than 
the most full-hearted sympatliy, and 
the most splendid liberality at some 
advanced period in their history. 

To what docs duty now urge the 
friends of this enterprise and of the 
colored race ? 

\8t. To act with confidence in 
the practicableness of the scheme of 
colonization. In view of what has 
actually been accomplished, there 
should be no distrust in regard to 
the adaptation of the enterprise to 
produce the most splendid results! 
The facts in the case are enough to 
enlighten tlie understanding and con- 
vince the reason of any man. Its 
beneficent aspects, and its saving in- 
fluences, are demonstrable every 
where. There is, also, an inherent 
energy and vitality in Liberia itself 
which bids fair to live to a splendid 
manhood and a ripe old age. There 
is no power that can restrain its 
growth, short of some divine inter- 
position. 

These things should be fully be- 
lieved. Entire confidence in- final 
success should take possession of 
every heart. There should be no 
pardlyi«is of despair — no doubting 
that cvcrv eflor*. now nindc will as- 



sist in hastening forward the wide 
and general triumph which we an- 
ticipate ! 

2(1. Duty calls upon all who t/n- 
tlcrstajid this subject to make others 
alike sensible. A little effort on the 
part of the friends of the cause would 
diffuse knowledge and information 
all through the land. Our agents 
all tpU us that the people need ^ m- 
doctrinating; " that the publications 
of the Society ought to be circulated 
every where, and that ihe facts of 
the present position and future proa- 
pects of Liberia ought to be spread 
abroad and ^^ kept continually before 
the people." And they all tell ua, 
moreover, that when tliis is done, 
prejudice expires, opposition dies 
away, and the former enemies of the 
Society become its friends. This 
clearly indicates our duty in the 
premises. Men must understand 
the reasons for giving, before they 
will give of their substance to cany 
on any enterprise. 

3(Z/y. Duty calls upon us for en* 
largcd contributions. Without this 
the work cannot be carried forward 
in a manner commensurate with the 
demands. The indispensable nece^ 
sity of securing the territory^ has 
diminished much fiom the amonnt 
of funds for the general objecli of 
colonization. We were compelled 
not to send any expedition to Libe- 
ria with emigrants last spring, in 
order that we might husband our re- 
sources to secure the other import- 
ant objects before us. But we mnat 
Ht>nd a vessel with emigrants this 
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fall. We cannot longer delay it. 
Some of the persons who want to 
go then, will revert back to hopeless 
bondage, if detained longer in their 
present condition. 

But we need not enumerate. The 



demands for funds, greatly enlarged, 
meets us on every hand. Oh that 
all our friends were impressed with 
a sense of the grandeur of the enter- 
prise, and would bestow upon it that 
bounty it so richly deserves ! 



(Capture of tlje «S*pitfir( 



Wk give below all the facts in re- 
lation to this vessel, of which we are 
in possession. We anxiously await 
the result of the trial in Boston, to 
know whether justice can be done 
in such a case, even in the capital of 
New England. 

Capture of the Spitfire. — The 
following letter is from an officer of 
the U. S. brig Truxtun, which cap- 
tured the slaver now awaiting con- 
demnation at Boston : 

U. S. Brig Truxtun, 

(off Sierra Lfione,) 
March 20, 1845. 

Here we are, in tow of the British 
man-of-war steamer Ardent, bound 
into Sierra Leone with a prize. We 
received information, at Monrovia, 
that a schooner named the Spitfire, 
of New Orleans, was lying some 
few miles up the river Pongas, wait- 
ing for a cargo of slaves. 

Upon examining into the subject, 
we found that this same vessel was 
built in Baltimore and named the 
Caballero; and that in March, 1844, 
she made a voyage to this coast un- 
der the American flag, to this same 
river Pongas ; there she was trans- 
ferred to a man named Faber, a Vir- 
ginian and a notorious slave dealer, 
for $10,000. From his slave fac- 
tory she took on board 346 negroes 
and sailed for the island of Cuba, 



hoisting no flag and with the name 
on her stern erased. About thirty 
miles from Matanzas she landed 339 
slaves, and was resold to Spanish 
owners. 

Of these facts we are certain, be- 
cause the mate who was in her is 
now on board this vessel and has 
made oath to them. Having ascer- 
tained beyond a question that the 
same vessel, under another name and 
wearing our flag, had arrived upon 
the coast, we sailed for the Pongas 
and anchored off its mouth. Find- 
ing the British steamer at anchor 
there, the two vessels dispatched six 
boats, well armed and manned, all 
wearing the British flag. They met 
the Spitfire about fifty miles up the 
river, she hoisted the American flag 
for protection, and was instantly 
seized by our officers. In an hour 
after she was sailing down the river. 
No slaves were found on board, but 
300 were confined in the barracoon, 
waiting for the rainy season, when 
they were to be taken on board. 
These slavers prefer the rainy sea- 
son, as the winds are fresher then 
and they have a better chance of es- 
caping the men-of-war. 

The captain is now on board here, 
a prisoner, but of course allowed 
every privilege ; his name is Flow- 
rey ; he is a citizen of New York, 
and has comitianded many vessels 
from that city: — the More Castle 
and others. He seems a very quiet, 
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respectable man, and is both master 
and owner of the schooner. He had 
3I8O a Spanish captain on board. 
Twenty-six casks full of water were 
waiting to come on board. Her 
men are all ready to testify against 
her, and I do not see how she can 
escape condemnation. 

She is a very beautiful vessel of 
100 tons burthen, and sails like a 
witch. If she is condemned we 
shall get little or nothing from her ; 
with a miserably niggardly policy, 
our Government only allows captors 
one-half the value of a prize ; — the 
British and all other governments 
give them the whole — a very poor 
conpensation for the suffering and 
disease always attendant on a boat 
expedition up these pestilential 
rivers. The loss of life attendant 
upon them is often dreadful. 

The British boats alsu brought 
down a prize, a Spanish brig, and 
the steamer is at this moment towing 
the Truxtun, the Truxtun's prize, 
and her own, at the rate of six miles | 
an hour. We receive every possi- 
ble attention and assistance from the 
British here; their squadron on the 
coast numbers now thirty vessels, 
many of them steamers, and is to be 
increased greatly soon. The slave 
trade is by their efforts vastly di- \ 



sit down if his head is bent a little 
forward. Imagine three hundred 
and fifty men, women and children* 
confined for thirty-five days in such 
a place and in such a position ! 

The food allowed them is one 
pint of rice per day, and no more ; 
a pint of water each is also given 
them daily ; a few are occasionally 
allowed to come on deck for a little 
air, but not often ; those who evince 
any disposition to rebel or make 
trouble, are confined in irons. The 
average cost of a prime negro, be- 
ween 20 and 30 years old, at the 
slave factory, seldom exceeds $15 : 
at Cuba the same slave will sell for 
8400. Their value at the West in* 
dies, however, has much diminished 
and still continues to diminish daily. 
No money is paid here for the ne* 
groes who are brought from the 
interior. Cloth, rum, muskets, cut- 
lasses, powder, and such articles as 
are adapted to the wants and wishes 
of the natives, are given by the slave 
factor in exchange. 

It is extremely difficult to get np 
these rivers to the places where the 
slavers lie. The whole coast is in- 
tersected by innumerable rivers, with 
branches pouring into them from 
every quarter, and communicating 
with each other by narrow, circnit- 



minished, and the risk run by the |j ous, and very numerous creeks, bor- 



slavers is every day increasing. 

It is difficult to see how 350 hu- 
man beings could, by any possibility, 
be crammed into a vessel of less than 
a hundred tons ; and when it is re- 
membered how much even of this 
small space must be occupied by the 
officers and men of the vessel, and 
by the provisions and water neces- 
sary for the support of so many peo- 
ple, you can form some idea of the 
sufferings of the blacks during their 
thirty-five days' passage to Cuba. 
The Spitfire is about one hundred 
feet long, and between decks there 
is just height enougli for a man to 



dered on each side with impenetra- 
ble thickets of mangroves. In these 
creeks, almost concealed by the trees, 
the vessels lie and often elude the 
strictest search. But when they 
have taken on board their living 
cargo and are getting out to sea, the 
British are very apt to seize them, 
except, alas, when they are proied^ 
ed by the banner of the United 
States. Then the British, of coursSi 
have no authority to detain them. 

This vessel continues healthy. 
Nine names are on the sick list to- 
day, of which six are cases of 
fever. 
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[F/om the (Boston) Mercantjle Journal.] 

A Slaver Captured. — Schooner 
Spitfire, (of New Orleans,) has ar- 
rived at this port a prize to the U. 
S. brig Truxtun, in command of 
Lieut. Washington Beid ; Samuel 
W ilcox, midshipman. The Spitfire, 
Peter Flowrey, master, was seized 
in the Rio Pongo, coast of Africa, 
at the filave factory of Paul Faber, 
March 26, on suspicion of being en- 
gaged in the slave trade, by the 
boats of the U. S. brig Truxtun, in 
the charge of Lieut. Simon F. Blunt, 
co-operating with the boats of H. 
B. M. stes^mer Ardent, under the 
charge of Lieut Johnson. The 
boats went along-side under English 
colors, and ordered the schooner to 
show her colors on the penalty of 
being seized as a pirate. The Ame- 
rican ensign was then hoisted at her 
gaff, and the colors immediately 
shifted in the boats, and the schooner 
taken charge of, evidence having 
been lodged against her as having al- 
ready made a successful trip from 
the same place to the island of Cuba, 
with 346 slaves, under the command 
of Capt. Gordon, latel}*^ in command 
of the Manchester, by Thomas Turn- 
er, who served in both vessels as 
Capt G.'s mate. She was known 
by the name of Caballero, and was 
built in Baltimore, whence she sail- 
ed via New York, in 1842. She 
was afterwards sold, and her regis- 
ter returned to Baltimore. Her pre- 
sent crew also testified as to her in- 
tention of receiving slaves. 

Some of the Spitfire's crew were 
very troublesome on the passage, 
and two of them, a Spaniard and a 
negro, who quarrelled, were brought 
in ironed. Lieut. Reid found it ne- 
cessary to use the utmost vigilance, 
and has not been undressed since he 
took command of the vessel. The 
prisoners were committed to the U. 
S. authorities, and the proper meas- 
ures taken for their arraignment. 



It will be recollected by our read* 
ers that the schooners Manchester 
and Devereux were detained and 
searched at this port, last season, 
previous to their departure for the 
coast, on suspicion that they were 
intended for the slave trade, but 
were at last allowed to depart be- 
cause sufficient evidence to procure 
their condemnation could not be ob- 
tained. Faber, who owns the slave 
factory on the coast, went out as a 
passenger in the Manchester. Capt. 
Gordon, the commander and osten- 
sible owner of the Manchester and 
Devereux, died recently of the coast 
fever, as did also Capt Gordon of 
the Devereux. 

The Spitfire is a clipper-built 
schooner of about 1 30 tons. She is 
fiush on deck, has two small houses 
aft, one on each quarter, and a small 
trunk to the cabin. Her bulwarks 
are high for her size, and she has a 
tier of ports on each side, but no 
guns mounted. Outside she is paint- 
ed a shade whiter than blue, and in- 
side buff color. Her cabin, which 
has not accommodations for more 
than six white persons, we under- 
stand contained, at one time, fifty 
female slaves ! 

[From the Boston Traveller.] 

Indictment of Captain Flowrey^ 
of the schooner Spitfire^ for a mis- 
demeanor, — ^The grand jury of the 
U. S. Circuit Court, on Saturday re- 
turned a bill against Capt. Flowrey, 
of the slaver Spitfire, but not against 
the crew, there being no reason 
whatever for supposing that they 
knew of the object of the voyage 
when they shipped at New Orleans. 
Capt. Flowrey was arraigned in the 
U. S. Circuit Court this morning, 
but no day assigned for his trial. 
The bill found by the grand jury 
was for mistSemeanor in fitting out 
the vessel with intent to carry slaves, 
and he was ordered to recognize 
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with sureties in the sum of $5,000. 
His defence will be conducted by [ 
Col. J. P. Rogers, and P. W. Chand- 
ler, Esq. 

[From Uic N. Y. Cummerciul Advertiser.] 

The Slaver Spitfire. — The of- 
ficers and crew of this vessel were 
before the U. S. commissioner at 
IJoston, on Thursday, for examina- 
tion. Their names are — Peter Flow- 
rey, captain ; Ferdinand Wcltz, Wil- 
liam Otters, Henry Tanfjerman, Wil- 
liam Turner, William Pense, Fred- 
erick Ennes, Antonio Del Mijo, and 
Ebenezer .Taqkson. 

Four others — Robert Smith, Thos. 
Turner, J. C. Parker, and William 
Dawson, bein^ part of the crew of 
the schooner Manciiester, which sail- 
ed from Ro3ton last year for tlie 
coast of Africa — were brought home 
in the U. S. brifj Truxtun, which 
captured the Spitfire, as witnesses. 
Thev were also belorc tlie com mis- 
sioncr, who committed them for 
want of bail to appear and teotify. 

The charge against the oiilcers 
and crew of the Spitfire was, that 
they shipped on board the Spitfire, 
at New Orleans, on the 10th of last 
December, knowing that she was 
to be engaged in the slave trade, and 
took part in fitting her out for that 
purpose. To this charge they plea- 
ded "not guilty." 

In support of the charge the fol- 
lowing deposition was read, having 
been made by Thomas Turner, one 
of the four men from the Manches- 
ter: 

"August 6, 1844, at Baltimore, 
Turner shipped on board the schoo- 
ner Manchester as mate, under the 
command of Morgan S. Gordon; 
was to serve not exceeding nine 
months, and perform a trading voy- 
age on the west coast of Africa. 
Sailed from Boston, September 22, 
with a trading cargo ; had no hand- 
ruffs on board. Touched first at 
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Pongo river — remained there three 
weeks. The Manchester was wreck- 
ed at Cape Mount, west coast of Af- 
rica, on the 24th February. I knew 
a vessel, built in the United States, 
named the ^ Caballero.' I knew her 
in Baltimore, November, 1843. I 
saw her on the 1 1th of February last^ 
in the river Pongo. 

'' The last time I saw her she had 
painted on her stern, ^Spitfire, of 
New Orleans.' I saw landing from 
iier water cask staves. I supposed 
her business was to take on board a 
cargo of slaves, because— 1st, she 
had two captains, an American cap- 
tain and a Spanish captain ; 2d, all 
her goods were consigned to the 
owner of the slave factory off whieh 
she was moored ; 3d, her appearance 
was that of a vessel built for speed 
rather than cargo; 4th, her having 
water cask shooks on board. The 
owner of the factory at Rio Pongo 
was P. Faber. 

"J entered on board the schooner 
Cabalicro at Baltimore, Md., on the 
11th day of November, 1843, in the 
capacity of seaman and carpenter, 
to perform a voyage to the west 
coast of Africa, having been assured 
by Morgan S. Gordon, then master 
of the Caballero, that she was to 
make a trading voyage to the coast 
Not being able to procure a clearance 
from the Baltimore Custom HousCi 
we sailed to New York with n 
'coasting license,* having on board 
all the cargo intended for the African 
coast. At New York the Caballero 
was cleared for the coast of Africa. 
We sailed from New York on the 
27th day of November, 1843, and 
arrived in the Rio Pongo, west coast 
of Africa, in the latter part of De- 
cember. 

" We ascended the Rio Pongo to 
Mr. P. Faber's slave factory, whefe 
we discharged all the vessel's cargo« 
and took in water and ballast We 
sailed from the Rio Pongo and pro* 
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ceeded to Prince's Islamd, where we 
took on board 18 casks of about 120 
gallons each, called palm oil casks, 
and relumed to Rio Pongo, touching 
on the way at Grand Bassa. On ar- 
riving in the Rio Pongo, the vessel 
was again moored near Mr. Faber's 
slave factory. Preparations were 
then made to take on board a cargo 
of slaves, by filling the so called 
palm oil casks, and 35 other casks, 
with water,-^these having been 
brought from the United States in 
shooks, a part of the Caballero's car- 
go — getting on board wood, rice, &;c. 
During the time of these operations, 
the Caballero was under the Ameri- 
can flag. 

" She was then sold to Mr. P. Fa- 
ber for the sum of $10,000, and her 
name was scratched off her stern. 
She then went down the river and 
anchored just inside the bar. At 
this anchorage we took on board 
346 slaves ; then got underway and 
proceeded immediately to the island 
of Cuba, and landed the cargo of 
slaves at a point about 30 miles to 
windward of Matanzas. From the 
time of the vessel's sale to Mr. P. 
Faber up to this period, no flag was 
hoisted on board her, and she bore 
no name on her stem. After the 
slaves were landed the vessel was 
delivered over to the Spaniards 
where she lay. 

"The vessel I left lying in the 
Rio Pongo, on the 11th of February 
last, named the Spitfire, of New Or- 
leans, and supposed to be lying there 
now, is the same vessel whose sla- 
ving voyage to the West Indies I 
have described above. T\ie said 
vessel always hoists American colors 
when the British man-of-war boats 
come in sight of her." 

At 'this stage of the proceedings 
Mr. Chandler, of counsel for the 
prisoners, said he would at present 
interpose no objection to their being 
committed to await the action of the 



grand jury ; and the commissioner 
so disposed of them. The Boston 
Post says : 

'* Captain Flowrey. rather a short 
man, is apparently about fifty years 
of age, and belongs to New York. 
The other prisoners are young men ; 
six of them are Germans or Dutch- 
men, and the other two half-breeds 
— Mijo is half Spanish and half In- 
dian, and Jackson half Spanish and 
half negro. The white men appear 
as respectable as any company of 
foremast hands that may be met with 
on board any vessel." 

In the Boston Atlas we find the 
subjoined letter from an ofllicer of 
the Truxtun, giving the particulars 
of the Spitfire's capture : 

"U. S. Brio Truxtun, 

(off Sierra Leone River,) 

March 29, 1845. 

'^ Here we are, in tow of Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty's steamer Ardent, 
with an American schooner our 
prize, and a Spanish brigantine, prize 
to the steamer, captured in the Rio 
Pongas, one hundred miles to the 
northward. We had good informa- 
tion, when we left Monrovia, that 
there was a vessel in the Pongas, 
waiting a cargo ; and on our arrival 
off the river, finding an English man- 
of-war steamer, arrangements were 
made to send a combined boat expe- 
dition to make captures for both ves- 
sels. 

^ They proceeded about fifty miles 
from the anchorage outside the bar, 
carrying English colors all the way. 
On coming in sight, our little schoo- 
ner ran up the American ensign to 
protect herself from any suspicion; 
when our own boats, after running 
alongside of her, changed their en- 
signs and produced the stripes and 
stars, much to the astonishment of 
those on board. She proved to be 
the Spitfire, of New Orleans, and 
ran a cargo of slaves from the same 
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place last year ; of only about 100 
tons, but, though of so small a size, 
stowed 346 negroes, and landed near 
Matanzas, Cuba, 339. 

" Between her decks, where the 
slaves are packed, there is not room 
enough for a man to sit, unless in- 
'Clining his head forward. Their 
food, half a pint of rice per day, with 
one pint of water. No one can im- 
agine the sufferings of slaves, on 
their passage across, unless the con- 
veyances in which they are taken 
can be examined. Our friend had 
none on board, but his cargo of three 
hundred were ready in a barracoon, 
waiting a good opportunity to start. 
A good hearty negro costs but twen- 
ty dollars, or thereabout, and is pur- 
chased for rum, powder, tobacco, 
cloth, &c. They bring from three 
to four hundred dollars in Cuba. 
The English are doing every thing 
in their power to prevent the slave 
trade, and keep a force of thirty ves- 
sels on this coast, all actively cruis- 
ing. This large force is to be very 
much increased shortly. 

^^pril 4th. — Our prize is all 
ready, and sails for Boston to-mor- 
row, under charge of Lieut. Rcid, 
with all the necessary papers and 
documents to condemn her. I am 
glad that the ice has been broken, 
and that we have been the ship to 
do it. 

" I have beon frequently on shore 
here, and received every attention 
from the people. I mean the white 
residents. We are all well on board, 
including all those who were en- 
gaged in the boat expedition. 

^ It was expected that many would 
be taken down ; but our good for- 
tune has sent us here during the 
healthiest season of the year, and we 
have been favored every way since 
our arrival on the coast. We leave 
to-morrow, also, for the Cape de 
Verds, and a pleasure excursion 
among the Canary Islands, returning 



to Port Pray a in fifty days from our 
departure. We are in great hopes 
that we have seen the last of the 
coast, as all are heartily tired of it, 
and anxious to get home. Our prize 
may hasten us, as we believe thd 
captain intends to defend himself.*' 

Public attention being thus again 
drawn to the slave trade and the 
manner in which it is carried on« 
some interest may attach \o varioas 
items of intelligence which we are 
enabled to supply, having before as 
the Sierra Leone Watchman of Feb- 
ruary 19. 

The first article under the editorial 
head refers to the case of schooner 
Enganador, which was captured near 
the close of last year, by the British 
sloop-of-war Growler, having 300 
slaves on board. When captured 
she had neither fiag nor papers to 
show her nationality, but was repre- 
sented to be Spanish. But it was 
ascertained that she had for some 
years been sailing out of Sierra Le- 
one as the Sherbro*, and belon^d to 
a resident of that colony— one Daniel 
Coker. This man nominally sold 
her to one Thomas Caulker, by 
whom she was immediately trans- 
ferred to a noted slave dealer at Sea- 
bar, named Luiz. No doubt was 
entertained that the sale to Canlker 
was merely a blind, and that Coker 
knew, when he made the saley that 
Luiz was to be the real purchaser* 

Among the negroes found on board 
the Enganador were three who had 
been formerly liberated from a slare 
vessel and taken to Sierra Ijeone; 
and their depositions are given, show- 
ing how .they were again reduced to 
slavery. From these it appears that 
after living several years at Siem 
Leone they were kidnapped, within 
the bounds of that colony itself, and 
sold to Luiz. 

It is added that the slave traders 
at Sea -bar and in the River Gallinas 
had been much emboldened by the 
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prosecution of Captain Denman, in 
England, for his summary destruc- 
tion of sundry barracoons, and open- 
ly asserted their determination to 
seek redress in the EngVish courts if 
they were again molested in their 
operations. 

Next follows a letter from the Rev. 
William Raymond, the missionary 
who went from this country with 
the Africans of the Amistad. It is 
dated at the Mendi mission-house, 
Little Boon River, January 8, and 
gives a melancholy picture of Mr. 
Raymond*s trials. 

It seems that Mr. Raymond had 
been the bearer of a letter from the 
Governor of Siperra Leone to the 
king of the Mendi country, by which 
that personage was greatly angered, 
as well as by various hostile demon- 
strations of the British against the 
slave establishments at Sea-bar ; all 
of which he imputed to the agency 
of Mr. Raymond. He said that if 
the English wanted to destroy the 
slave trade they must destroy one 
half of Sierra Leone, for half of Sier- 
ra Leone was engaged in it, &c. 

After much talk of this kind, in 
which the king inveighed bitterly 



against the English and their attempta^ 
to destroy the trade, he told Mr. 
Raymond that he must go ; and 
finally gave him a written notifica-^ 
tion that he fnust " clear out " before 
the 7th of Februar}'. 

This king bears tlie name of Hen- 
ry Tucker, but k does not appear 
whether he is an African with an 
English name, or actually a white 
roan. Mr. Raymond ascribes ]\\ff 
conduct to the instigation of Luir 
and other slave traders. His letter 
-^which is addressed to the superin^ 
tendent of the Wesleyan mission at 
Sierra Leone—- asks for advice as ta* 
the course he had better pursue ; 
whether he should go away or re- 
main and trust to the aid he might 
receive from the men-of-war, &c. 

The Watchman s^ys that Com- 
rhodore Jones had resolved to pro- 
tect Mr. Raymond and suppress the 
traffic by all the means in his power. 
That he had burned the factory of 
Luiz at Sea-bar, and several other 
establishments at Gallinas. 

There is another letter from IMr. 
Raymond to his wife, but neither of* 
them rnakes any mention of the Ami'^ 
stad Africans. 



fttjn^ttt. 



In the address to the Clergy in 
our number for May, it was said of 
the colored people of the United 
States : ^ In this country they can 
never rise above the very lowest 
grade of society. You may say that 
this state of society is all wrong; 
may call it prejudice that keeps them 
down ; and all this may be admitted, 
without improving their condition in 
the slightest degree. The facts still 
remain the same." 



There are not a few, however,- 
who maintain that prejudice, being, 
sinful, must and shall be overcome*; 
that by taking for granted the con- 
tinued existence of thia prejudice^ 
and making arrangements for reliev* 
ing the colored people by withdraw- 
ing them from the sphere of its influ- 
ence, we are guilty of sinful yielding 
to it, and that instead of pursuing 
such a course, the Christian commu- 
nity ought, with united voice, to 
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condemn this prejudice, and crusb^ it 
under the overwhelming weight of 
public reprobation. 

There is in this feeling an appear- 
ance of valor for the cause of truth, 
which deserves respect ; but there is 
also a remarkable forgctfulness of 
the strength of tlie adversary that is 
to be overcome. Those who may 
be expected to renounce prejudice 
from religious considerations are I 
not numerous enough to answer i! 
the purpose of such sanguine calcu- 
lators. Let us look at the numbers 
on each side : 

The late work of Dr. Baird on 
•* Religion in America," gives a suf- 
ficiently favorable, and probably as 
correct an estimate as can easily be 
obtained. 

Dr. Baird estimates the popula- 
tion of the United States in 1844 at 
18,500,000; communicants in evan- 
gelical churches of all denomina- 
tions, 2,864,848 ; non-communicants, 
15,635,152 ; less than three millions 
against more than fifteen millions ! 
Less than one to five ! If this pre- 
judice, as it is called, were wholly 
extinguished in every communicant 
in all our evangelical churches, pub- 'j 
lie sentiment would still be more . 

than five to one in its favor. I 

j 

There are doubtless some in i, 
churches which Dr. Baird does not ! 
class as evangelical, who might be 
expected to evercome prejudice from 1. 
a sense of religious obligation. But ! 
there is doubtless an equal number 
in the evangelical churches, whose 



religion is a mere profession, and 
will never subdue a ])rejudice. 

The vote is, after all, more than 
five to one in favor of the prejudice. 

Nor can any thing be gained by 
saying that this prejudice is confined 
to the white population of aboat 
15,500,000. The proportion is still 
overwhelming ; still more than four 
to one, even if we count all the com- 
municants as whites. In reality, 
communicants are about as numerous 
among the colored people, in pro- 
portion, as among the whites ; so 
that by leaving out the colored peo- 
ple, the number on botli sides are di- 
minished about equally, and the vote 
still stands as before — more than five 
to one : that the community of the 
pious, guarded by truth and sustain* 
ed by Omnipotence, will, at some 
future period, subdue prejadice, and 
make public sentiment throughout 
this land and all lands, almost if not al- 
together, what it ought to be, is m mo«t 
cheering hope ; a hope of mc^t salu- 
tary infiucnce. The three millions of 
the pious may be the means of imput- 
ing their piety to other millionSt and 
they to others, till our people general- 
ly shall have religious principles that 
are stronger than prejudice, and able 
to oveicomc it. But while out-num- 
bered as they are now, it is absolute- 
ly impossible for them to pull down 
a prejudice by declaring, or even by 
provini^, that it is sinful. With an 
ovcrwhohning majority of our coun- 
trymen, tiic known sinfulness of a 
practice or a feeling, is no sufficient 
reason for rcnouncin.<r it. 
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Every grown man in the nation, 
doubtless, knows that duelling is 
sinful ; and yet there are multitudes 
who have no thought of abstaining 
from it on that account. 

The. testimonies of the pious 
against sin, pass by such men ^^ as 
the idle wind !" 

We may rest assured, therefofc, 
that the pious cannot, with their pre- 
sent strength, change the position of 
the colored man in American socie- 
ty, however great the sin of denying 
him social equality, and • however 



well known to be sinful, it will con- 
tinue to be committed, and to be 
sanctioned by public sentiment, till 
the amount of religious principle is 
increased at least three-fold. Mean- 
while shall he not be allowed, if he 
desires it, to escape to a land where 
no such prejudice shall obstruct his 
elevation, where his talents and his 
virtues may have free scope, and 
where, by showing that he is in the 
best and highest sense, a man, he 
may shame the world for treating 
him like a beast of burden ! 



[From Uie National Intelligencer.] 

^I^c Colonp at £\htx\ti 



Monrovia, Liberia, 
December 20, 1844. 

Messrs. Editors : — Notwithstan- 
ding enough may have already been 
written by different persons who have 
visited or resided in the colony of 
Liberia, relative to the condition and 
apparent prospects of those who emi- 
grated from the United States to this 
part of the world, and who have 
adopted this as the place of their fu- 
ture residence, yet I have thought that 
a plain, unvarnished statement of facts 
from one who has resided upwards 
of a year in the colony, and who, du- 
ring that time, has had good oppor- 
tunities to become conversant with 
the state of public affairs, and with 
the situations of nearly all the colo- 
nists, may be acceptable to many of 
your readers, and may tend to shed 
some additional light on subjects 
which maybe interesting to those es- 
pecially who are desirous to receive 
information, from various sources, 
respecting the success of the great 



scheme of colonizing the free people 
of color of the United Slates in the 
land of their forefathers. 

That portion of tlie peninsula of 
Africa which has received the appel- 
lation of Liberia, embraces a tract of 
land on the western coast, extending 
from the Gallinas river on the north 
to Cape Palmas on the south, be- 
tween the latitudes of 4^ and 7 degrees 
north. Only about one-third of this 
territory, however, has been pur- 
chased by the Colonization Society ; 
consequently, the colonial govern- 
ment does not extend as far as might 
be inferred from an examination of 
the usual maps of Africa. There are 
nine settlements in the colony. Of 
these Monrovia is the largest, con- 
taining a population of about one 
thousand. On the St. Paul's river 
there are two settlements, Caldwell 
and Millsburg; the first about ten 
miles and the second about twenty 
miles from Monrovia. On an arm of 
the St. Paul's river, called Stockton 
creek, is New Georgia, the settle- 
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mcnt of those recaptured Africans 
who were restored to the land of their 
nativity by the United States Gov- 
ernment, and who have taken up their 
residence in the colony, and have 
adopted the forms and habits of their 
civilized neighboisand become iden- 
tified with them as members of the 
commonwealth. At the mouth of the 
Junk river is the settlement of Mar- 
shall, about thirty-five miles by sea 
south of Monrovia. On the St. John's 
river are the settlements of Bassa 
Cove, Edina, and Bexley, about sev- 
enty miles from Monrovia. Further 
down the coast, at the distance of 
about one hundred and thirty miles by 
sea, is the settlement of Greenville, 
at the mouth of the Sinou river. 
Besides these, two other points have 
lately been settled ; one on the St. 
Paul's river, above Caldwell, and the 
otiier on the Sinou river. The form- 
er was settled principally by those 
persons who formerly belonged to 
Mr. McDonogh, near New Orleans; 
and the latter by those who were lib- 
erated by tlie late Mrs. Read, of 
Mississippi. 

These settlements are not compact, 
although they have received particu- 
lar names, 'i'he houses are generally 
separated by intervening lots or small 
farms ; so that the towns generally 
occupy a space of from one to five or 
six miles in extent. Monrovia, which 
has more the appearance of a town 
than any of the others, is the metropo- 
lis and seatof government, at which 
place tlie legislature, composed of 
ten representatives, elected by the 
people, meets annually. The form of 
government, is similar to that of the 
state governments in the United 
States. The colony is divided into 
two counties — Montserado and Grand 
Bassa; in each of which courts are 
regularly held, as in counties in the 
United States. 

In visiting the legislature and the 
HiiTerent courts during their sessions. 



I any unprejudiced individual cannot 
; fail to be impiessed with feelings of 
: respect for the authorities of the col* 
I ony, and with a conviction of the fact 
' that in a country in which the mind 
as well as the body is unfettered, the 
power of self-government does not 
(depend on tlie color of the skin. 
And when we take into consideration 
the fact that the majority of the col- 
onists were brought up in slavery and 
came to Liberia without any educ»> 
tion, our surprise will not be that the 
colony has not advanced more rapidlj^ 
^ but that it continues to exist at all. 
|i The soil of Liberia is generally 
j very good, and it will produce freely 
' most of the productions of tropical 
! climates. It is different in differ- 
'l ent parts of the colony. Near the 
sea coast the soil is light and sandy, 
' and yields sweet potatoes, cassadas, 
and most of the garden vegetables that 
are usually raised in the United States* 
!' On the banks of some of the streams, 
|: the soil consists of clay more or less 
' mingled with dark loam. In more 
elevated positions we find a reddish 
j' clayey soil, producing a luxuriant 
I growth of forest trees and shrubbery. 
' This last is the most favorable for the 
cultivation of coffee. The richest 
' and most productive soil, howeTer, is 
j a deep, loose, dark mould, extending 
; back from the banks of the rivers, and 
free from stones and gravel. 

Most of the usual productions of 
: tropical climates thrive well in Libe- 
ria. The coffee tree will grow as free- 
ly and yield as abundantly as perhaps 
in any other part of the world. And 
. I am glad to see that the colonists 
; are beginning to appreciate the ad* 
!| vantages that may result from atten- 
[ tion to the cultivation of this useful 
:, and profitable article. At some fa- 
I ture period no doubt coffee will be the 
])rincipal staple production of Libe- 
! ria, and the most profitable article of 
exportation. The trees attain a much 
I larger size than those in the West 
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Indies, and they bear much more 
abundantly. They ^do not require 
much cultivation ; indeed thev fre- 
quently grow wild in the woods on 
this part of the coast. 

The sugar cane grows luxuriant- 
ly ; but, at present, sugar cannot be 
made as cheaply in the colony as it 
can be purchased from abroad ; and I 
am apprehensive that the colonists 
never will be able to compete with 
some other countries in the produc- 
tion of this article. If they had the 
necessary apparatus, however, they 
could easily produce enough for home 
consumption at less expense than it 
now costs when purchased from tra- 
ding vessels. 

At present very Utile rice is raised 
by the colonists, as it can be bought 
from the natives for less than the 
cultivation of it would cost. 

Indian corn can be raised in the colo- 
ny, not very plentifully, however; but 
iu sufHcient quantities,^ I think, to sup- 
ply the families of those who will 
take the trouble to cultivate it. 

Sweet potatoes can be raised in 
the greatest abundance during any 
season of the year, and on almost 
every kind of soil ; I have seen them 
growing freely in the sand within sixty 
yards of the o'cean. I have scarce- 
ly ever dined in Liberia without hav- 
ing this excellent vegetable on the 
table. 

Cassadas and yams can be pro- 
duced iu almost any quantities ; and 
when properly prepared for the ta- 
ble they are very good and nutritious 
vegetables. 

Plantains, bananas, and all other 
fruits peculiar to tropical climates, 
thrive well in Liberia. Tomatoes, 
egg-plants, okra, beans, and nearly 
all the other usual garden vegetables 
can be raised easily. Irish potatoes 
are, however, out of the question ; 
nor do cabbages thrive well. We 
have plenty of greens, but few cab- 
bage heads. 

14 



Although very litde cotton has yet 
been produced in the colony, yet it 
has been clearly ascertained that, with 
properjcultivation,the cotton tree will 
grow well and yield abundantly. 
Several kinds of cotton trees grow 
wild in the forests. 

In regard to the climate^ I may say 
that it is altogether very pleasant. 
The temperature is exceedingly uni- 
form ; and the warmth of the atmos- 
phere is generally much less than I 
have frequently experienced it in the 
District of Columbia. I have scarce- 
ly ever known the mercury in the 
thermometer to rise above 86 degrees. 
The extreme limits may be set down 
at 72 and 87 degrees of Fahrenheit. 
I have never known the mercury to 
sink below the former nor to rise 
above the latter number. The vari- 
ation in the heat, as indicated by the 
thermometer, is seldom more than 
four or five degrees, during the twen- 
ty-four hours of a day. 

There is properly no real distinc- 
tion in regard to seasons. But as 
more rain falls during the half of the 
year beginning with May than during 
the other half beginning with Novem- 
ber, the former is usually called the 
wet or rainy season, and the latter 
the dry season. There is not, how- 
ever, any month during the whole 
year in which we do not have more 
or less lain ; nor is there any month 
in which we do not have some fine 
clear weather. I have seen garden 
vegetables perishing for the want of 
rain during the months of July and 
August, and I have seen pretty copi- 
ous showers of rain during the 
months of January and February. 
During what is called the rainy sea- 
son,the temperature of the atmosphere 
is generally five or six degrees less 
than during the dry season : the ther- 
mometer usually standing at from 76 
to 80 degrees during the day in the 
rainy season, and from 80 to 86 de- 
grees in the dry season. 
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The rivers in Liberia are compar- 
atively small ; and although some of 
them are of sufficient size to admit 
vessels of eighty or a hundred tons, 
yet, in consequence of the difficulty 
presented by the bars at their mouths, 
they are seldom entered except by 
the small crafts belonging to the co- 
lony. The land bordering on the 
riveis in the vicinity of the ocean is 
generally low, and in some places 
very swampy ; but towards the head- 
waters of the rivers the land is eleva- 
ted and covered with large forest trees. 

In regard to the influences of the 
climate on the physical system, I 
may remark that my experience and 
observations in reference to myself 
and many others, have confirmed me 
in the opinion that the cli material in- 
fluences are less deleterious to hu- 
man health than is generally sup- 
posed in the United States. Every 
person who emigrates from a tempe- 
rate climate to this country must ex- 
perience some acclimating process, 
which may or may not be attended 
with much fever, according to cir- 
cumstances — to constitutional predis- 
position, previous habits of life, &c. 
In some cases the acclimating fever 
is violent and fatal in its effects, but 
in the large majority of cases it is 
mild in its form and yields readily to 
appropriate treatment. Very few 
persons die during the first attack of 
fever ; the principal danger is in con- 
sequence of relapses, which, in nine- 
teen cases in twenty, arc the results 
of personal imprudence, and not the 
effects of the continued injurious in- 
fluences of the climate. I find that 
those persons who have resided in 
the colony one year or more, and 
who are able to live comfortably, 
generally enjoy very good healtli. 
The principal cases of sickness arc 
among those who are in indigent cir- 
cumstances, and in whom poverty 
and indolence arc ofton associated. 

In roncludiuir ^mj* perhaps :\lrc:iilv 



too lengthy letter, I cannot forbear 
an expression of my feelings relative 
to the kind of immigrants who are best 
calculated to build up and sustain this 
interesting little republic ; which^ if 
properly sustained and fostered, wiU 
no doubt become a mighty natioDt 
shedding the lights of civilization and 
Christianity far into the interior of 
this land of ignorance and supersti- 
tion. The Colonization Society 
should exercise greater discriminap 
tion in the kind of people whom thej 
send to Liberia, or the advancement 
of the interests and blessings of the 
colony will bear but a faint compari- 
son to the number of immigrants. 
The great scheme of colonization* as 
I understand it, is not designed simp- 
ly to rid the United States of the color- 
ed population, but to establish in the 
land of their ancestors a colony of 
free colored persons, foi the two-fold 
purpose of promoting their own hap- 
piness and of extending the benig;n 
influence of civilization and Chris- 
tianity to those who are grovelling 
in the darkness of heathenism. I 
think that the colony has not yet ar- 
rived at that point which renders it 
a fit receptacle for all kinds of char- 
acters— ^a place of refuge for all kind» 
of slaves who may be ** manumitted 
for Liberia,"— or an asylum for those 
whose constitutions have been broken 
down by hard labor or old age. It 
is important that men of sterling in- 
tegrity, of industrious habits, and of 
some degree of intelligence at least* 
should combine their efforts to over- 
come the many obstacles that may be 
presented to the accomplishment of 
any grand design — to the achieve- 
ment of any bold and hazardous en- 
terprise. This is equally true in re- 
gard to the maintenance of a republi- 
can form of government in any conn- 
try , especially in a new country, the 
aborigines of which arc in a state of 
barbarism, and the subjugation of 
whom drpcnds in a great measure on 
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the introduction of habita of civiliza- 
tion among them. 

Il is true that the colony of Libe- 
ria has already been established on a 
basia which is impregnable to tlieas- 
saiilts of a savage foe ; yet it is essen- 
tial that men of intelligence, of up- 
right moral character, and of habits 
of industry, should unite in adding ad- 
ditional BtreniTth to the foundation, 
or I am fearful that the bcauiiful fab- 
ric which is now being erected, will 
totter beneath ils own weight, and 
)>erhaps finally fall from tlie contin- 



ual addilioDB of rubbish which are 
being heaped upon it. 

I would not write disparagingly 
of the present condition and prospects 
of the colony ; for, although much re- 
mains to be done, yet a great deal has 
been accomplished; and, taking every 
thing into consideration, the colony 
of Liberia is justly entitled to the 
respect aa well as to the sympathy and 
adroiraiion of the world, 

J. W. LUGENBEEL, 
Colonial P/iysician. 



Journal ef /B(»sr». 

" Having been joined with friend 
James Brown in a commission to 
settle some matters with the kings 
and cliiefs of Little Bassa, from 
which place we returned on the 17th 
ull., we give below an extract from 
our journal : 

#' Wednesday, 13ih, made arrange- 
ments with Ml. Jonaa Carey for his 
canoe and six boys to accompany us 
to' Bah Gay's, and having furnished 
ourselves with supplies as far aa 
Meears. Jones and Carey's stores 
would enable us to do eo, we left at 
8 A, M. for the king's residence. 
Our route was along a beautiful river 
studded near the coast by numerous 
islets mantled in the deepest green. 
The river here is exceedingly beau- 
tiful, and expands itself almost into 
a bay. Bah Gay lives about seven 
miles from the embouchre. Reach- 
ed there about 10 o'clock. He ap- 
peared much pleased to see ns, and 
granted us agracious reception with— 
eh, how doo my friend 1 nnd a loud 
and sonorous snap of the finger. Af- 
ter mutual enquirings about old 
friends, his majesty retired, rather 
unceremoniously we thought. He 
returned soon after, and we discover- 



ed why he had gone. He went to 
adjust his wardrobe. We found him 
in his undress — ihat is, with only a 
part of his haunchea covered. He 
now had his whole peraon wrapped 
in blue cotton from his shoulders to 

"'We announced to him at once 
the object of our visit, and enquired 
where we should hold the palaver. 
He said the chieft would not come 
to his town, and he would not go to 
theirs. We must (continued he) 
have de palaver for beach at yo\t 
(Teage's) factory. We saw at once 
there was jealousy and suspicion 
among them. In fact Bah Gay 
:howed symploms of apprehension 
inworthy of a personage of so high 
landing. He has for two or three 
years suffered with some mesenterie 
which no gregree has been 
able to correct ; and, as usual in such 
cases, the dottor has concealed his 
ignorance by assuring his majectf 
that he is witched. This important 
fact having transpired, it was sustain- 
ed by evidence in the Harem. Two of 
majesty's wives voluntarily came 
forward and assured their lord that 
they had K'ttcAerf him by putting the 
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f[regree intoKis chop; and, moreover, 
that ihey had been induced to do so 
by one Bey, a chief in the country. 
Bey's name having been mentioned 
in connection with the king's sick- ! 
ness, he avoided his majesty's ven- 
geance by (light. The chiefs of the 
country, who have been long jealous i 
of Bah Gay» and desirous of an op- 1 
portuniiy to reduce him, took up the | 
fugitive Bey as a convenient tool for ' 
their purpose, and persuaded him to 
call a devil palaver. His Satanic 
majesty, always to be found by those 
who seek him, granted a ready audi- , 
ence and took up the case. The 
lime for the ghostly consistory was \ 
fixed, and the intended victim sum- i 
moned to attend. Bah Gay saw at : 
once the snare spread for him, and 
knew that once in the toils his fate 
would be inevitable. He therefore \ 
returned for answer — 1 no go. Again j 
the women of his town were made 
to tremble by a ghostly voice sound- ; 
ing in the bushy suburbs the fatal j 
summons. Again Bah Gay refused ; 
and knowing the next notification ! 
would be the ring of the musket and 
the whoop of savage war, he dis- 
patched with all speed a letter to 
Gov. Roberts imploring his interpo- 
sition. We arrived just in time to 
arrest the blow. 

*' ' Dwah-Will, one of the chiefs, is 
the head devil of the country. We 
have not seen his excellency, but if 
he be more of a devil than some we 
have seen in that country, then he is 
truly all sorts of a devil. This devil- 
palaver seems to be a politico-religi- 
ous institution, and is the highest tri- 
bunal known amongst them. When 
any one under accusation desires the 
decision of the devil, he goes to 
Dwa-will, the * devil's mate.' He 
then confers with his superior, 
and fixes the time and place of the 
audience. They usually selecl for 
the purpose a dark and gloomy forest, 
suited to the genius of the infernal 



arbiter. When preliminaries are ar- 
ranged, a messenger is dispatched to 
notify the appellee to attend. The 
messenger, disguised by a hideous 
visor rudely carved and painted to 
caricature the human face divine, 
wends his way through the woods, 
avoiding roads lest he should be 
seen, and so regulates his speed as 
to reach the residence of his victim 
at night. Then, when sleep has 
buried all the inhabitants in soft ob- 
livion, he raises his awful voice and 
startles them with the dreaded no- 
tice. The messenger is always a 
ventriloquist, and the sound comes as 
from the bottomless pit. The wo- 
men wrap their children up and 
cover their faces. The men turn 
out and signify by significant noises 
their audience of Diabolus's legale. 
Should the individual summoned to 
attend, fail to appear at the proper 
time, the message is repeated with 
threatcnings of vengeance. No other 
indulgence cnn ever be granted. If 
he continue disobedient, the messen- 
ger is sent the third time; hot he 
now carries with him three or four 
masks similar to those he wears on his 
face— called by the natives dtviU^ 
and creeping up to the town at night, 
he throws these visors or masks into 
it and retires. All the inhabitants 
are dc facto placed under the ban of 
the country. They can be captured, 
sold or slain, and their property con- 
fiscated by any and every one. In- 
deed they are then lawful prey, and 
seeing they lie under the malediction 
of the devil, in whose good graces all 
these people are fond of securing % 
place, the whole country will eager- 
ly combine against them. Under 
any circumstances it is death for a 
woman to see the devil, and the man 
who should show a woman one of 
these devils would surely have to 
give the devil satisfaction for expon- 
ing him to the curious gaze of a fe- 
male. African devils are like devils 
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everywhere else. However ihey 
may simper, and smile, and flatter, 
when they have no power, they are 
terrible when once they have infixed 
their claws. We once witnessed a 
devil-palaver from which the victim 
escaped only by the payment of 
twenty slaves ; and although the 
amount was paid by Bah Gay, the 
man to release whom it was paid is 
now leagued against him. We re- 
solved at once to go on to the beach, 
and made a requisition on our bas- 
kets for strength for the task. Bah 
Gay promised to follow us to-mor- 
row. HsLv'ing dashed the king a few 
bars of tobacco and piled our bag- 
gage on the boy\8 heads, we com- 
menced to trace a path which we 
had been told was * good too much 
and have no more one water to 
cross.' This latter we soon found 
to be nearly literally true. The path 
a great part of the way is neither 
more nor less than a gutter which 
the water has made for itself, in 
which it lay in filthy alliance with 
its own depth of black mud, threaten- 
ing indelible darkness to whatsoever 
may come in contact with it. We en- 
quired whether there was any way 
to avoid the water, when being as- 
sured there was not, we trudged on 
affecting no little fun in wading. 
The path lay along a ravin« which 
was, in days of yore, an extensive 
morass, but now partly filled up by 
decayed vegetation and debris from 
the adjacent elevations. These low- 
lands offer excellent sites for planta- 
tions of rice and all kinds of succu- 
lent vegetables. Emerging from 
this gloomy and filthy canal, we 
found a firmer dry path forming 
all sorts of angles through a forest of 
ancient trees, whose abundant dra- 
pery completely canopied us and 
concealed the sun from our view. 
About two miles brought us to a 
grass field, where we were exposed 
to the full force of a fiery sun. Such 



was the fury with which Sol shot 
his beams upon us, that it seemed as 
if he was paying us for the shelter 
we had just enjoyed. Perhaps it 
was the sudden transition from tlie 
invigorating shade of embowering 
trees, to exposure to the direct rays 
of the sun that rendered the heat so 
oppressive. 

»* * We could now distinctly hear 
the surf beating its everlasting sym- 
phony upon the beach, and knew 
therefrom that * we close ketch em,* 
and a walk of fifteen minutes brought 
us in full view of the old Atlantic. 

Roll on, thou d«ep and dark blue ocean — roll ! 

Ten thousand fleeti sweep over thee in Tain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — ^his control 

Stops with the shore ; — upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 

A shadow of man's ravage, save his own, 
When, for a moment, like a drop of raiu, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 

Without a graTc, unknelled, uncoffined and 

[unknown. 

»* * We turned our eyes in the di- 
rection of the factories, and there 
tney were, basking in the sun, at a dis- 
tance of about two miles. Inspirited 
by the sound of the surf, and re- 
freshed by the spray which was con- 
tinually thrown upon us, we soon 
measured the distance, and reached 
the factories about 5 p. m. Anxious 
to e^^ecute our mission, we dispatch- 
ed a messenger to each head man — 
and to each we sent a litUe tobacco 
and a fathom of white cloth, charging 
each one to say * Mess. Teage and 
Mess. Brown give you sarvice. 
Dey come for bring Gubnor word — 
dey want for see you beach to-mo;v- 
row.* 

" * Having done Mr. Ferguson, 
whose factory was our hotel, all the 
harm we could by eating one-half of 
his fowls for supper, and threatened 
him with eating the other half * to- 
morrow,' we then betook ourselves 
to mat.' *' 
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Dfflpntcbffl from fibrriu. 

Since the preceding pages were in arisen between the colonists anil na- 
type, we have received still later in- \ tjvos in consequence of some thefis 
•^ *; ' _ X -1 . 1 1 .that had been committed by cerUiin 

telhgence from Liberia, by the am- pishmen, residents in theSinou couii- 
val of the " Medonna " at New try ; and particularly to arrange and 
York. No person can fail to be in- settle the difTicnlty caused by 

terested in the following communi- ' ^}l^' improper intc.rfcrcnce of one 

^ ^ _^ . Tk T ! Captain lasko, a nritish trader, 

cations from Gov. Roberts, Di. Lu- _,/^ ,i:.^„».o ,u^ .:..u.„ «r .i.« ^^i^_ 

genbeel, &c., exhibiting, as they do 



who disputes the rights of the colo- 
nial authorities to impose custom 



duties on foreign merchandize im- 



the general prosperity of the com- 

monwealth, and many highly encour-: P^'^^*'*^, i"*^ the colonies, upon the 

.... . '.ground assumed by Com. Jones; 

aging facts connected with the van- :| ^^j particularly at Sinou, as a bal- 

ous settlements, and the extension of \ ance of the purchase money for the 



the colonial influence. Our friends 



territory occupied by the Americans 



and patrons will not fail to ootice the i; '?""'■'"■'' ""P"';, '^'» ?""«' »»•«"*- 

f _ . 1 . 1 I. ' *ives on his side and array them 

purchases of territory which have , j,^j„gj ^i^^ colonists, he refused to 

been made, and also the obstacles J credit them with goods, as he had 

which were in the way of the pur- 1] l^cen in the habit of doing, unless 

chase of New Cesters. ij ^^7 ^,^"^^ ^"f ^, ^Y 1**° ^^f ^»"' 

_, _ ^ _, _ , , , :l suiter his goods to be landed free of 

The letter of Gov. Roberts, dated | ,,„jy rpj^jg ^j. ^^^^^^^ ^.^^ ^^^^^^j . 

17 April, and tlie one from Major '| he then instiii^atcd the natives to 

Benson, relating to the seizure, by 'I m^^^c a d<»mand for the immediate 

the British, of the schooner -John :; Payment for the Imlanrc due them on 
« „ , , . _ , ' account of the territory ; and if not 

Seys, ' belonging to Benson, a colo- I s^j^i^^l forthwith, which he knew 

nist, cannot fail to attract attention, rould not be done, to draw a line 

We give the facts just as we have "j"st almve the settlement, limiting 

received them, preferring not to make ^I^^ colonial jurisdiction to not more 

... . ': tlian one mile of sea coast, which he 

any comments until we hear ^m .| ^^j^j ^,^^„^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^j ^^ j,^^ ^^^^^^ 

from Liberia on the subject and learn .| of money they had received on the 
the yino/e thereof. '\ purchase, and tliat the colonists 

I should not be permitted to interfere 
Government House, i with goods landed beyond that line. 

Monrovia, March 18, 1845. ; This done, Tasko proceeded to land 
Sir : — On the eve of my departure || poods at Fishtown, some two hun- 
foT Grand Bassa and New Cess, as •' dred yards from the settlement, not- 
intimated in my last communication | withstanding the remonstrances of 



to you, Capt. Bruce, of the United i the colonial authorities at Greenville, 
States Brig Truxtun, arrived here | and, as I am informed, armed the na- 
from Port Praya, bound on a cruise I tives and encouratrcd them to resist 
to leeward, and very kindly offered ;, any attempt on the part of the aii- 



me a passage to Sinou, which place 
I had been anxious to visit for some 
time, to settle some disputes that had !l l!)th February. 



I thorities to seize them. In this state 
matters remained until my arrival, 
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After much delay and trouble, I 
succeeded in assembling the kings 
and chiefs of the Sinou country in 
grand council, to adjust and settle all 
palavers existing between the colo- 
nists and country people. 

The chiefs and people complained 
much of the inconvenience they had 
been compelled to suffer in conse- 
quence of the nonfulfillment of the 
contract for the territory purchased 
by the Mississippi colonization so- 
ciety in 1836, and felt that they were 
under no obligations to protect the 
colonists from frequent depredations, 
committed by Fishmen, resident in 
the Sinou country, upon their cattle 
an<] farms. 

I am happy, however, to be able 
to inform you, that I succeeded in 
settling amicably all difficulties, and 
restored confidence on all sides. 
The Fishmen, a restless and ambi- 
tious people, who have given us 
more trouble than all the, tribes along 
the coast together, and who, backed 
by one or two designing foreigners, 
have been the principal agents in 
causing all these difficulties, (except 
twenty-six, who were permitted to re- 
main at the request of the king, who 
pledged himself for their good beha- 
vior) have been required to leave 
the country, and I feel satisfied that 
the good understanding now estab- 
lished will be permanent. 

I have agreed to pay, in a few 
days, the balance due on the pur- 
chase of territory, (some $500,) for 
which, and in consideration of certain 
presents, privileges and protection, 
granted to the Sinou tribe, the kings 
and chiefs have ceded to the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society the entire 
Sinou country, (see accompanying 
document marked A.) This may be 
considered quite an acquisition to the 
colony, and we ho^)e soon to con- 
clude a purchase for the Ground Bu- 
tau country, now in progress, which 
will give us an unbroken line of said 
coast of some forty miles from the 



S. E. end of the Blue Barra country 
to the N. W. extremity of the Litde 
Butau country — and 1 hope will se- 
cure us from any further interruption 
from foreign traders, at least within 
that line of coast. The following is 
a copy of an agreement entered into 
between the colonial authorities and 
the king and chiefs of the Sinou 
country, viz : 

'^Be it known to all, that the 
colonial authorities of the com- 
monwealth of Liberia, and the 
king and chiefs of the Sinou country, 
having met in grand council this 
24th day of February, 1845, to set- 
tle all difficulties existing between 
the American settlers at Greenville 
and the Sinou tribe, have adjusted all 
misunderstandings and agreed to the 
following terms : 

** 1st. The Sinou people agree to 
pay to Stephen Young as a compen- 
sation for certain articles stolen from 
said Young by one Pine, a Sinou 
man, the following : 2 Bullocks, 10 
Kroos Palm Oil and 1 Goat. 

** 2nd. The Sinou people cede to 
the American Colonization Society 
their entire territory, and incorpo- 
rate themselves with the American 
colonists, forming an integral part of 
the government, and subject to the 
laws of the coramonweajth of Liberia. 

** 3rd. All difficulties arising be- 
tween colonists and natives, shall be 
adjudicated and settled by the au- 
thorities at Greenville, subject to an 
appeal to the Governor of the com- 
monwealth. 

'* 4th. In consideration of the grant 
of territory to the American Coloni- 
zation Society, or to the common- 
wealth of Liberia, the colonial au- 
thorities promise to protect the Sinou 
people from the aggressions of the 
other tribes, as far as can be done 
consistently with the peaceable po- 
licy of the government of Liberia. 

^^dth. It is agreed that the govern- 
ment will employ and encourage Si- 
nou people as laborers, when it can 
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be done on as favorable terms as 
otlier natives are willing to be em- 
ployed at. 

** 6th. It is further anrreed and un- 
dcrstood, that for the considerations 
mentioned in the 4th section of this 
instrument, the Sinou chiefs or peo- 
ple are permitted to trade with na- 
tives of other tribes, with colonists 
or foreigners, without being required, 
as are the American colonists, to ob- 
tain from the government a license 
to prosecute such trade. It is under- 
stood, however, that all goods or 
merchandize landed from foreign 
vessels, to natives within the Sinou 
territory, shall pay the lawful duty at 
present of 5 per cent, ad valorem^ and 
shall be landed under the inspection 
of the collector of customs or his 
deputy. 

•• Done at Greenville, Sinou, this 
24th day of February, 1845. 

[Signed] J. J. ROBERTS, 
GEO. SANDS, 
SOLDIHR KING, 
VETER KIMU, 
KING WILLIAMS, 
DAVIS ik KINNEY." 

I spent eighteen days at Sinou, 
surveyed and run off the lots at 
Greenville which had not been at- 
tended to heretofore ; and the farms 
on which the Reid people are situa- 
ted, some five miles back from the 
coast, on the N. W. bank of tlie Si- 
nou river. I was exceedingly grati- 
fied to find those Reid people so 
comfortable and happy ; for the time 
they have been in the colony, 1 think 
they have made decidedly greater 
improvements than any set of immi- 
grants we have ever had. On enter- 
ing the settlement I was struck at 
once with the air of comfort and 
neatness that seemed everywhere to 
abound, not excelled, 1 am certain, if 
equalled, in any other settlement. 
Coming from Mississippi, they had 
very little sickness after their arrival, 
aud entered immediately on their 



farms and commenced operations, 
assisting each other until each family 
had a comfortable house, and some 
four or five acres of ground planted ; 
they live in perfect harmony, looking 
I upon each other as members of the 
same family. During my stay, I 
succeeded in making arrangements 
to put the settlement in a pretty good 
state of defence. There is, however, 
a deficiency in small arms ; one hun- 
dred good United States muskets 
would place them in a position to 
defend tliemselves successfully 
against any attack that might be 
made by the natives. At present, 
however, no such event is expected ; 
still it is vitally important that they 
be prepared for any emergency, par- 
ticularly the people up the river. 

1 found at Sinou a quantity of lum- 
ber, that Mr. Murray had received 
in exchange for extra supplies fur- 
nished the destitute emigrants by the 
'* Jane,'' and some assistance granted 
those bv the ** Lime Rock." It oc- 

w 

curred to me, that no better use 
could be made of this lumber, than 
to have erected, without delay, a 
suitable building for the accommo- 
dation of emigrants, and a depot for 
emid^rants^ stores, and other proper- 
ty belonfring to the Society at Green- 
ville. It will also be a great saviug 
to the Society, and will pay for itself 
in the accommodation of two expedi- 
tions. At Sinou we find considerable 
difficulty in procurint; suitable houses 
for the accommodation of emigrants 
and stores, and only at extravagant 
rales. 

The U. S. ship Jamestown, bear^ 
ing the broad pendant of Commodore 
Skinner, arrived here on the 1st 
inst., and remained a week. I bad not 
the pleasure of seeing the commo- 
dore, being absent at the time of his 
arrival. I hope« however, on his re- 
turn from the leeward, to have much 
conversation with him respecting our 
affairs, and to secure his countenance 
and protection during his stay on 
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this coast. He is friendly to the [ 
cause of colonization, and 1 have no 
doubt will do all he can to further 
the interests of these colonies. I 
leave to-morrow for Grand Bassa, 
and shall be absent some ten or fif- 
teen days. 1 hope, however, to re- 
turn in time to give some account of 
our doings in that quarter by Capl. 
Brown or Lawlin. Your letter by 
the Jamestown is received, but 1 have 
not time now to reply to it, but will 
do so by the next opportunity. 
1 am, sir, respectfully, 
Yourx)b't servant, 
J. J. ROBERTS. 
Rev. \Vm. McLain, 
Sec. Jim. Col. Soc^y, 
H^ashington City, D. C, 



Bexley, Liberia, 

April I2th, 1845. 
Rev. and Dear Sir: — You are 
no doubt aware of the circumstances 
which brought me to this place. If 
I am not mistaken, I wrote to you 
immediately before I left Monrovia ; 
and as you may wish to know some- 
thing about my ** wanderings on the 
seas and shores of Africa," since the 
date of my last letter, I will give 
you a short sketch. You are aware 
that I came to this little interesting 
settlement in charge of a company 
of twenty-one emierrants, who were 
liberated by Mr. Wilson, a philan- 
thropic gentleman of Shelby county, 
Kentucky. I left Monrovia in com- 
pany with those people, on the Ist 
of January, in the brig '^Chipola," 
and on the 3rd we arrived at Giand 
Bassa. In a few days after, I suc- 
ceeded in getting the people com- 
fortably situated at this place ; and 
I have been with them ever since. 
They have all had one attack or 
more of acclimating fever, and some 
of them have been very sick. Two 
of them have died ; and unfortunate- 
ly they were both men. I tried very 
hard to save them, but all my efforts 
proved unavailing. There were pe- 



culiar circumstances connected with 
both these cases, which tended to 
counteract the efforts which were 
made for their restoration to health ; 
but as they died in Africa, of course 
it will generally be supposed that 
their death was altogether the result 
of the '^dreadful African fever." 
One of these persons was undoubt- 
edly very much diseased previous to 
his arrival in this country ; as was 
clearly exhibited in the examination 
of the body which I made after his 
death. Another of these immigrants, 
who has not suffered much with fe- 
ver, is in a declining state ; and from 
present appearances I am apprehen- 
sive that he cannot live many days. 
He is evidently laboring under that 
fatal malady, pulmonary consump- 
tion, developed no doubt by the 
change which his physical system 
has been undergoing since his arrival 
in this country. 

Persons who are strongly predis- 
posed to any such disease, or whose 
systems have been much impaired 
by sickness in America, ought not to 
come to Africa ; for I am satisfied 
that the whole physical systeoi must 
undergo a thorough change, before a 
person from a temperate climate can 
enjoy good health in this country; 
and in undergoing this change, if any 
part of the system has previously 
become enfeebled by disease, the in- 
dividual is more liable to protracted 
suffering, and to death. The person 
to whom I have alluded as being 
the victim of consumption, suffered 
very much in the United States from 
frequent attacks of pluresy, accord- 
ing to the statements of his compan- 
ions ; and notwithstanding he seemed 
to have a slighter attack of fever 
than most of the others, yet from the 
first, I could clearly perceive that 
there was very considerable irritation 
of the lungs, which I vainly endea- 
vored to overcome by cupping, blis- 
tering, ^c. 

1 mention these circumBtances to 
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call your attention to the fact, ihatLi- 
bpria is not the place for any person 
whether white or colored, wlio can- 
not come with a pretty good consti- 
tution, as well as with a cheerful 
mind. 

In regard to my own health, I may 
remark, that I keep about nearly all 
the time ; hut sometimes it requires 
vigorous mental exertion to set the 
languid muscles in motion, and to 
tise superior to the debilitating influ- 
ences of a vertical sun, and to shake 
off the chills or drive the fever through 
the pores of the skin. But I do not 
feel discouraged. I still think that I 
shall be able to live in Africa at least 
a year or two longer. 
Yours truly, 

J. W. LUGENBEEfi. 
Rev. Wm. McLain. 



Government House, 

Monrovia, Jlpril 2, 1815. 
Sir : — In compliance with a reso- 
lution of the legislature at its last 
session, I appointed Messrs. Tea^o 
and Brown a commission to proceed 
to Little B:issa, to adjust and settle 
certain diilicultics cxistinir between 
king Bah Gay and certain other 
chiefs in said country, (the particu- 
lars of which have been transmitted 
to you at Washington,) and if possi- 
ble to effect a purchase of the re- 
maining unpurchased portion of the 
Little Bassa territory. They pro- 
ceeded on their mission early in 
March last, and succeeded in assem- 
bling the chiefs of the country in 
•'grand palaver." It was, however, 
soon discovered that Prince and Salt 
Water, the opposing chiefs, had no 
real cause of complaint against the 
king, but seemed determined to sac- 
rifice him to their own selfishness, 
and set up for themselves an inde- 
pendent sovereignty. After much 
palavering to bring about a reconcili- 
ation without effort, the commission- 
ers gave Prince and Salt Water to 
understand distinctly, the relation 



existing between this government 
and king Bah Gay; that he was 
bound under a solemn treaty, which 
was known to them, not to engage 
di reedy or indirectly in any war 
without the consent and approbation 
of this government, and that Bah 
Gay had twice asked permisaion of 
the colonial authorities to chastiae 
them, which had not been granted, 
in the hope of effecting without a 
war, an honorable reconciliation. In 
this, however, they had failed in 
consequence of their own stubborn- 
ness. Nevertheless, Bah Gay would 
not be permitted to make War upon 
them except in self-defence, and that 
any acrirression on their part tending 
to disturb the peace and quiet of Bah 
Gay or any of his people would be 
punished severely. By the accom- 
panying deed you will perceive that 
the commissioners succeeded in 
the purchase of the territory, which 
extinguishes the native claim, and 
gives to the Society an unbroken line 
of sea coast from Diggby on the N. 
W. to Grand Bassa Point on the 8. 
E. In order to make some obaerra- 
tions resp.ecting the force of the 
country, the quality of the soil, &c., 
(&c., and if possible to ascertain the 
real state of feeling among the people 
towards Bah Gay, 1 passed through 
the Little Bassa country on ray way 
to (2 rand Bassa, taking in my roQte 
Bah Gay's principal town. No men- 
tion of my intention to visit Bah 
(lay, having reached his town, I 
found his majesty in the midst of 
preparations for a journey to Monro- 
via. He was to have set out the fol- 
lowing day ; my arrival, howerer, 
deranged all his plans and delayed 
his visit for two weeks. He will 
probably be here to-morrow. I 
learned from Bah Gay, that soon af- 
ter the departure of the commission- 
crsn Prince returned to his allegiancOf 
but Salt Water remained obstreper- 
ous and seemed disposed to give him 
considerable trouble. Some two 
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weeks prior to my arrival, Salt Water 
had visited his town and he was dis- 
posed to treat him civilly, but the 
boy (as he calls him) behaved so 
rudely and uttered such treasonable 
language, that he was compelled to 
confine him, and would have taken 
off his 'head but for the solicitation 
of Prince. He discharged him un- 
der the promise and invocation, (ac- 
cording to a certain country rite of 
taking a draught of a decoction ex- 
tracted from certain charms,) that he 
would demean himself in future as 
becoming a good subject. Bah Gay 
gave us to understand that the object 
of his contemplated visit to Monro- 
via, is to incorporate himself and 
people with the Americans, to sub- 
scribe to the constitution and laws of 
the commonwealth, and become de 
facto^ citizens of Liberia. He says 
a large majority of his people have 
been urging him to this course for some 
time, as the only means of quietly 
and forever putting at rest the desire 
of a few reckless and abandoned in- 
dividuals of his tribe, among whom 
Salt Water stands most prominent, 
to renew the slave trade, by trans- 
porting them to New Cess. 

At Grand Bassa I found, under the 
judicious management of Judge Day, 
the affairs of the country progressing 
steadily and in regular order. Im- 
mediately on my arrival, 1 proceeded 
to obtain an assemblage of the chiefs 
of the surrounding country, to adjust 
and settle the difficulty with Bob 
Gray and Young Bob ; Peter Harris 
and Young Bob soon made their ap- 
pearance ; Bob Gray, under, a con- 
sciousness of his guilt, and a convic- 
tion that he would be punished ac- 
cording to his desert, absconded 
from his town immediately on hear- 
ing of my arrival. If he will remain 
at a distance from the settlements, 
perhaps it will be well ; should he 
return, we shall be compelled to take 
measures to bring him to justice. 

Young Bob was very penitent, and 



willing to submit to any terms we 
might think proper to propose. He 
attempted many apologies for the 
conduct of his people^ and charges all 
upon- Bob Gray. He paid the first 
•instalment of the indemnity for the 
articles stolen from Factory Island. 

Some three months ao:o six slaves 
escaped from a town bordering on 
the New Cess country, and found 
their way to Edina, and subsequently 
to their own country ; one Sofly 
John, a native chief, who claims 
them as his property, three or four 
weeks ago seized and detained in 
custody, a colonist from Edina, 
charged him with encouraging and 
assisting said slaves to escape to the 
American settlement. Judge Day 
dispatched Messrs. Harrison and 
Fuller to Sofly John, to ascertain 
the particulars and procure the re- 
lease of the man. Upon examina- 
tion, no proof (not the slightest) 
could be produced to convict him of 
rendering any assistance to the slaves, 
or even of possessing any know- 
ledge of their intention to escape. 
Sofly John nevertheless insisted that 
he was guilty, simply on the ground 
that this man had been trading in his 
town, and left for Edina at or about 
the time the slaves escaped ; conse- 
quently must have had some know- 
ledge of their intention, and no doubt 
assisted them in their flight; he 
should therefore hold him until the 
slaves were recovered, or their value 
in merchandize, and if any attempt 
should be made by the colonists to 
release him he should be put to death. 
Sofly John, without the remotest 
idea of carrying this threat into exe- 
cution, used this strong language for 
effect. It had the effect intended. 
Messrs. Harrison and Fuller became 
alarmed for the man's safety, and 
pledged the commonwealth, un- 
authorized, of course, for the pay- 
ment of some one hundred dollars to 
procure his release. 

I gave them to understand distinct- 
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ly that no such terms could be agreed n requested Judge Day to visit Sofly 



to by the commonwealth : 

Ist. That no proof existed to con- 
vict the man of any participation in 
the escape of the slaves ; 

2nd. That Sofiy John is under 
certain ti[eaty stipulations with this ; 
government, to refer all matters of 
dispute that may arise between him- 
self or any of his people and colo- 
nists, to the colonial authorities for 
adjustment and settlement, and there- 
fore this act of Sofiy John's is a 
violation of said treaty, and subjects 
him to certain penalties ; and further, 
such a policy would be fatal to the 
future peace and prospects of these 
colonies ; establish the president and 
every petty chief to extort money 
from the government, would be de- 
taining colonists wherever found in 
the country. 

I sent a message to Sofiy John to 
request him to meet me at Bassa 
Cove, to talk his palaver. Ilis high- 
ness declined an interview, unless I 
would furnish him with certain arti- 
cles of dress, suitable to his standing 
as a prince, viz : a shirt, coat, boots, 
and an umbrella, which would ena- 



John as early as convenient, and make 
known to him fully the feelings of this 
government in regard to his conduett 
and to arrange the misunderstanding* 
which I feel confident can be dona 
without difficulty. 

I am sorry to inform you that an 
effort in regard to the purchase of 
New Cess failed. The slaver estab- 
lished there has not failed to exert 
himself in every possible manner to 
foil all our attempts, and so far has 
succeeded. He has for some time 
been dealing out, and continues to 
deal out large presents to their chiefs 
and people, and tells them he will 
I pay for the country, if they insist up- 
on selling it, one thousand dollars 
more than we are willing or able to 
pay. So long as he continues thus 
lavish of his means, we shall not be 
able to do anything. 

The prospects of the people in 
Grand Bassa, those of Edina and 
Bassa Cove particularly, I think were 
never better than at the present time. 
They are turning their attention* 
with but few exceptions, almost 
exclusively to agriculture. The cul- 



ble him to make a decent and re- \ ture of coffee they have commenced 
spectable appearance ; being alto- in real earnest, and in a few years 
gether unprepared to grant this mod- will be able, no doubt, to export 
est request, I had not the pleasure of |! some considerable quantity. Mr. 
meeting prince John; I however Moore is now gathering in his crops, 



sent him xvord that the seizure and 



and notwithstanding he expects to 



detention of a citizen of these colo- ; loose at least 25 per cent for the 
nies, passing quietly ttirough the ' want of force and machinery to 
country could not be tolerated ; that gather and clean it, still he will save 
if this man had wronged him as he .| several thousand pounds of clear eoC- 
supposed, it was his duty to have ; fee. I was astonished, however, on 
delivered him to the officers, and >! visiting Bexley, where a year ago 
made application to the colonial au- 1 every thing appeared so flourishiogt 
thorities (as he had done on former' and the prospects of the people so flat- 
occasions, and obtained satisfaction,) I' tering, to find that such little improve- 
for redress, and that we shall hold ment had been made, particularly on 
him responsible for the violation of ;. the farms, during the . past year. 
his treaty and good faith with the I Notwithstanding much praise is due 



colonists, and that the privileges of 
trade and intercourse heretofore en- 
joyed by his people, would be with- 



to a number of enterprising citixens 
of that settlement, it was neverthe- 
less mortifying to me to see what I 



held until full reparation be made. I .; considered a year ago several of the 
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most promising farms, if not alto- 
gether abandoned, shamefully ne- 
glected. Their owners not content 
with pursuing the slow but sure and 
certain road to independence and 
wealth, invested their means in mer- 
chandize, (thinking to grow rich more 
speedily,) and commenced (what 
they knew nothing about, as the re- 
sult has proved,) an itinerant traffic 
with the natives of the country. 
They have, however, discovered their 
error, and lam happy to find out, are 
making preparations to return to 
their former pursuits ; I hope others 
will profit by their experience. 

Of the emigrants by the '* Chipo- 
la," two have died ; the others, ex- 
cept one, who is laboring under some 
chronic disease and will probably 
die, are convalescent, and commen- 
ced operations on their farms which 
have been assigned them in Bexley. 
Dr. Lugenbeel, Judge Day and 
others, speak of them as a very in- 
teresting and industrious set of peo- 
ple ; they appear much pleased with 
their new home, and will no doubl 
do well, and be a great acquisition to 
the colony. 

Commodore Jones has made ne 
further communication respecting 
British claims, nor has he visited the 
colony since my return. I under- 
stand an officer of the British navy 
not long since made a proposal to 
the chiefs of New Cess to enter in- 
to some treaty, the particulars of 
which I have not been able to learn : 
some say for the acquisition of terri- 
tory, others say for the suppression 
of the slave trade and establishing 
legitimate commerce. J wiU give 
you the earliest information of their 
movements. We are looking anxious- 
ly for the proceedings of the annual 
meeting of the board of directors, to 
learn the result of their deliberations 
on the subject of Commodore Jones* 
communication. 

We are proceeding with the build- 
ing for the United States government 



with all possible dispatch. The un- 
usual quantity of rain that has fallen 
this season, unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the oldest inhabitants, has 
retarded yery much our operations. 
It shall be completed, however, just 
as soon as possible. 

I am happy to find, sir, that you 
are succeeding so well on the fifteen 
thousand dollars subscription. If 
we had the funds, I have no doubt 
that in less than one year we could 
effect a purchase of almost the entire 
coast between this and Cape Palmas. 
Several in>portant points, viz : Nau- 
nakroo. King Willey Town, and 
Tasso, are now offered, but we have 
not the means. 

] am, sir, most respectfully, 
Your ob't servant, 
J. J. ROBERTS. 
To Rev. Wm. McLain^ 

Sec, and Treas, Am. CoL Soc*y^ 

Washington City^ D, C, 

^^ Deeb of the purchase of thk 

Little Bassa territory. 
'* Know all men by these presents z 
" That I, Bah Gay, king of the Lit- 
tle Bassa country and people, for and 
in consideration of the sum of four 
hundred dollars paid by the com- 
nvonwealtb of Liberia, the receipt 
whereof I do hereby acknowledge^ 
have granted, bargained, sold, alien- 
ed, enfeoffed and confirmed, and by 
these presents, do give, grant, bar- 
gain, sell, alien, enfeoff, and confirni 
unto the said commonwealth of Li- 
beria forever, a certain lot or parcel 
of land, situate, lying and being in 
the Little Bassa country, and bound- 
ed as follows : connnencing at Junk 
Point on the southern sidis of the 
Junk bar or river's mouth, running 
thence in an easterly direction to a 
purchase recently made of a portion 
of the Little Bassa: country by Gov. 
Roberts from Zoola^ Lewis Crocker 
& Brother, thence along and in a line 
with said purchase as far into the in- 
terioY as the site of the town formet - 
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ly occupied by the late king Bassa, i; Bah Gay, rightful sovereign of the 



thence bending around at a right an- 1 
gle and running^ in the direction of - 
Junk until it strikes the Junk river, ■ 



Little Bassa country, until relin- 
quished to the commonwealth of Li- 
beria as per deed dated at Marshall 



thence along the line of our former] Junk, I5th day of February, 1845» 
purchase from the said Zoola, Lewis • has this day subscribed to the con- 
Crocker Sl Brother to the place of; stitution and laws of this common- 
commencement, said description of wealth, thereby incorporating him- 
above boundary is intended to in- ij self and people with the people of 
rludc the territory known by the | these colonies, and entitled to the 
name of the Little Bassa country, |. care and protection of this govern- 
over which Bah Gay is king, and -i ment. 

no more, to have and to hold the ; *' Be it therefore understood, that 
above granted and bargained pre- | any improper interference either by 
mises, together with all and singu- ; colonists or natives, calculated to 
lar the buildings, improvements and I disturb the peace and quiet of the 
appurtenances thereof and thereto be- ; said Bah Gay or any of his people, 
longing, to the said commonwealth i will be promptly noticed and punish- 
of Liberia. And I, the said Bah ed by this government. 
Gay, king of the Little Bassa coun- ,; ** Given at Monrovia, this the fifth 
try, do covenant to and with the said ''\ day of April, 1845. 
commonwealth of Liberia, that at, ,; J. J. ROBERTS. 

and until the ensealing hereof, I as ! ^^ true copy, 

king of Little Bassa territory had J. N. Lewis, CoL SecJ*^ 

good right and lawful authority to. 

sell and convey the aforesaid pre- | *' Purchase of the SiNou Country. 
mises in fee simple. And I, the said j «* This Indenture made this 27th 
Bah Gay, king of the Little Bassa i Jay of February, A. D., 1845, be- 
country for myself, and my heirs, j tween Joseph J. Roberts, agent of the 
and successors, will forever warrant '| American Colonization Society and 
and defend the said commonwealth | (Jovernor of the commonwealth of 
of Liberia against any pcirson or per- ; Liberia, on the one part, witnesseth, 
sons claiming any part or parcel of tliat in consideration of the one 
the above named promises. ■ thousand dollars paid to the Sinou 

"In witness whereof I, Bah (Jay, chiefs, by certain commissioners in 
have set my hand and seal at Mar- ihc year 18:UJ, and for certain pre- 
shall, this fifteenth day of February, ' ^enls, and tlie protection extended to 
in the year of our Lord one thousand • the Sinou people, we, the undersign- 
eight hundred and forty-five. " eJ king and chiefs aforesaid, do by 

BATI GAY, his X mark, [seal.] these presents confirm the purchase 
*' Signed, sealed and delivered in i of certain territory by the Missis- 
presence of ;, sippi state colonization society in the 
A. B. Henderson, J. P. !. year 1830, and by this instrument 
James J. Powell, J. P. | do further grant, cede and transfer, 
John B. Woodland. 1' and by these presents have granted, 
./? true copy ' <-*cded and transferred to the Ameri- 
J *N LEWIS 'Co/. Sec*'" ^^" Colonization Society, the entire 

' * [ Sinou country without reservation, 

*' PiiocLAMATioN. ; to liavc and to hold forever, viz : 

To all to whom these presents may commencing at the entrance of the 

, Sinou river, and running along the 
' sea bcarh in n northorlv direction 



come : 
" Know tp. That tlii-- day king 
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about fifteen miles, thence easterly 
into the interior about thirty miles, 
thence southerly about fifteen miles, 
thence westerly about thirty miles to 
the place of beginning. To have and 
to hold forever the aforesaid territory, 
and to exercise political power and 
control over the persons and proper- 
ty of whatever description within 
said territory, and we the under- 
signed bind ourselves, our heirs and 
assigns forever, to warrant and de- 
fend the said American Colonization 
Society or the commonwealth of Li- 
beria, against any person or persons 
claiming any part of said territory. 

** In witness whereof we have here- 
unto set our hands and seals the day 
and year first above written. 

'* Signed, sealed and delivered in 
the presence of 

Thomas Wilson, 
Richard E. Murray. 

George Sands, his X mark. 

Soldier King, his X mark. 

Peter, his X mark. 

KiMAR, his X mark. 
Coon or Black Will, his X mark. 

Kino William, his X mark. 

Davis, his X mark. 

NiMNEY, his X mark. 

^ true copy, 
J. N. LEWIS, Col Sec:' 



Seizure of the Schooner John 

Seys. 

Bassa Cove, Grand Bassa, 

^pril 16, 1845. 

Dear Sir: — I feel myself con- 
strained to forward you a few lines, 
by express, in order to inform you of 
the state of afiairs down here. 

Judge Day has no doubt wrote 
you of the intelligence brought by 
Captain Cortland, and Mr. Da- 
vidson, of the Little Ben, from Sierra 
Leone, to wit: that Commodore 
Jones instructed them to pay no more 



harbor duties, nor comply with any 
commercial regulation exacting mon- 
ey from Englishmen. Davidson 
having refused to pay anchorage, the 
collector seized goods sufficient to 
satisfy the law, and he left here on the 
14th, of course to report to some 
man-of-war he may fall in with, 
while on his way to Monrovia or 
Sierra Leone. Yesterday, the 1 5th, a 
three-masted man-of-war boat (En- 
glish) came in our harbor, took pos- 
session of my schooner, the "John 
Seys," and after sporting with her 
by sailing up and down in our har- 
bor, yesterday afternoon, and run- 
ning races with their own boat, as if^ 
seemingly, to aggravate and defy u» 
on shore, they then ran out some 
distance, anchored for the night, and 
this morning they are bearing her off 
for the leeward. I had my papers 
all on board, and the Colonial flag 
flying, all of which they disregarded. 
There was nothing on board to 
amount to suspicion that she is a 
slaver. She has in a great many oil 
casks, all of which have had oU m 
them, and some are now full ; more- 
over I had just put a fine cargo of 
English and American goods on 
board, and she was to have sailed to 
leeward on a trading voyage this day. 
I am pretty certain they will bring 
her back so soon as their spree is 
over ; but then is it not likely she will 
be robbed ^f every valuable thing, for 
which English tars are famous ? They 
forbid to let the captain go on board 
yesterday, and though they were 
told by the mate that he was the cap- 
tain, that be was astern in the canoe, 
yet they refused to let him on board ; 
two of them took aim at him with 
their muskets, and he was obliged to 
return or could not get his crew-men 
to venture further. 

I would like to be advised what 
to do if they return here. Should I 
receive her, and as I know she will be 
robbed of every valuable thing on 
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board by them, how shall I proceed 
in this particular ? 

Please excuse me for writing so 
badly, I have a great deal to write, in 
a few hours, and canU take due pains. 
I will let you know in future what | 
is the result of my tour to Young 
Sess, from which place I returned 
last week. Please return me a few 
lines by the Krooman. 

Your ob't servant^ 
STEPHEN A. BENSON. 
His Excellency, J. J. Roberts. 

A true copy, 
J. N. LEWIS, Col Sec, 



Government House, 

Monrovia^ April 17, 1845. 

Sir: — Mr Davidson, of the En- 
glish schooner Little Ben, of Sierra 
Leone, arrived here last evening from 
Edina, and, I understand, (I have not 
seen him,) complains that the collec- 
tor of Grand Bassa seized a few pie-* 
ces of cloth to secure the harbor 
dues of said schooner, which Da- 
vidson refused to pay, on the grounds*, 
he says, that Commander Jones has j 
given notice to British traders on the 



Grand Bassa^ by an English man-of* 
war cutter, of the colonial schooner 
"John Seys," owned by Major S, 
A. Benson, of Bassa Cove ; for par- 
ticulars, as far as they came to our 
knowledge, I beg to refer you to Mr. 
Benson's letter to me, a copy of 
which is herewith inclosed. 

What pretext they will offer, in 
justification of this gross outrage on 
I the property of inoffensive and de- 
det'enceless people, is impossible for 
us to conjecture. I presume, howev- 
er, it will be put on the footing of a 
reprisal for the seizure of the goods 
mentioned above : if so, how con- 
temptible the conduct, and it proves 
to a demonstration, the existence 'of 
a plan to draw us into collision with 
the British people. 

An English trader, as admitted by 
himself, is instigated by a British 
officer, to come among us, to violate 
our laws, and if any attempt is made 
to enforce them, they make it it pre- 
text to seize a vessel and cargo worth 
several thousand dollars, as an in- 
demnity for goods valued at twelve 
dollars, and without making any ap- 
plication to the authorities for redress. 
What is their ultimate aim, unless to 



coast, that such charges are illegal, 

the colonial authorities not possess- i' pul'^i/end Yo colonization', to " eflfect 
ing sovereign and independent rights, :^h^ destruction of the colonies. 
are not authorized to impose custom i^ljjgt our commerce along the 
duties ; therefore they should be re- ^^^^.^^ ^^ j^^ p^itish merchanU the 
sisted. He has left for the windward, monopoly, which is very likely, or 



I am told, to report the case to Com- 
mander Jones. 

I hope by the first vessel from the 
U. S. to receive something definite 
from the Board, in regard to the 
subject. 

April 18/^, the crisis has arrived. 
Information has this morning reached 
us of the seizure, in the harbor of 



to drive us from the face of God*s 
earth, I cannot imagine. 

1 am, sir, respectfully, 

Your obU servant* 
J. J. ROBERTS. 

Rev. Wm. McLain, 

Sec, Am, Col. Society, 

J'Fashington City, 



NoTSB.-^In order to make room for the above interesting letters, we have deferrod tiis 
receipts of the past montli to the next numlier. 

For the letter of Commander Jones, referred to in the letters of Governor Roberts^ 
tha 3d page of the cover. 
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British opposition — Seizure of the 
John Seys — Rights of Liberia — 
Opinion of the Press on the sub- 
ject. 

In our last number, we published 
a letter from Governor Roberts, and 
one from Mr. Benson, giving an ac- 
count of the seizure by the British of 
the colonial schooner ** John Seys." 
On the cover we also published a 
letter from Commandant Jones, of 
the British navy, exhibiting the 
ground which the British govern- 
inent have assumed with respect to 
the rights, privileges, and national 
existence of Liberia. This letter 
will be found in another column of 
our present number. We consider 
it of such importance as to demand 
a permanent place among the facts 
and principles admitted or disputed 
in the establishment and progress of 
Liberia. The light which this letter 
throws on the subsequent action of 
the British squadron on that coast 
must not be unobserved. The letter 
plainly denies to the commonwealth 

15 



of Liberia any authority whatever to 
exercise jurisdiction over the terri- 
tory purchased by the American Col- 
onization Society for the use and 
benefit of the said commonwealth. 
Since that doctrine was promulgated 
authoritatively, if we can credit Brit- 
ish traders, Mr. Jones has instructed 
them not to regard the laws of Libe- 
ria, and has pledged the« squadron 
under his command to protect them 
in resistance of the port regulations. 
Accordingly, a trader, going into 
Bassa Cove, and landing goods for 
trade, refused to pay the customary 
duties : the collector, in the proper 
discharge of his duty under the laws 
of Liberia, seized enough of his 
goods to pay the duties ; after which 
the trader left to report the case to 
Commandant Jones, and to invoke 
his promised aid. Shortly after this 
a British cutter enters the harbor, and 
seizes a vessel, with a valuable cargo 
on board, belonging to a citizen of 
Liberia. Such is the plain history 
of the a Hair. But here the history. 
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as far as our information extends,' In what instance have the *' Liberian 
conies to a pause. What they did ; authorities" *' assumed^^ power iin- 
with the vessel — what justification | properly ? They have never at- 
ihey will offer for such an unwarrant- j tempted to restrict British commerce 
ed outrage on the property of a . except according to laws regularly 
private citizen — it is impossible for us j; enacted by the colonial council, sano- 



to say. We anxiously await further 
intelligence on the subject. We are j 



tioned and approved by the American 
Colonization Society, and they hare 



disposed to put the most favorable t; never attempted to extend these laws 
construction possible on it. We , over any territory except that which 
Aojoft, even against hope, that we shall i! they owned, and for which they 



never be called upon to record an- 
other instance of the kind. We are 



could show a good and sufficient title. 
The evidence to prove that Liberia 



anxious to avoid trouble, and would I has a clear and valid title to the Baaaa 
fain see Liberia rising in prosperity i Cove Point, about which there has 
and influence, with no strong power ; been some dispute, and to which Mr% 
at hand to crush or wither her feeble j! Jones alludes, is sufficiently strong^ 
energies. We would fain believe j to convince any person not blinded 
that the only ground for the seizure ' by some adverse interest. On the 
of this vessel was the one suggested ' contrary, there is no documentary 
by the Journal of Commerce — "as 'evidence that Captain Dring, or Cap- 
a means of recovering indemnity for i tain Spence before him, ever pur- 
the goods seized" by the coUec- | chased the territory at that point* 
tor; and that, ** except in two or I! Governor Roberts has often deman- 
three small localities, where British ' dcd proof of their having made such 
subjects were in possession prior ; purchase, and they have never been 
to the colonial occupation, we have ! able to present it. The natives de- 
no idea that the British government' clarc that they never sold their land 
intend to interfere.'* ' to amy British subject; and the most 

This may be a correct estimate of . that Captain Spence claimei^ was 
the intentions of the British gov- ' that he had purchased the right to 
crnment. But there arc some tilings establish a factory and trade at that 
apparent which we are at a loss how i point. 

to explain in consistency with it. | I'he evidences that the comnnoii- 
For example: in Lord Aberdeen's i wealth of Liberia purchased the Bassa 
letter, dated January 31, 1844, to Mr. i territory in 1836, prior even to oilf 
Everett, he says that "Her Maj es- 1 con/racMvi th Captain Spence, have 
ty'snavalcommandersafFordefficient; been furnished to the British coin- 



protection to British trade against im- : 
proper assumption of power on the \ 



mandcrs on that coast, and by them 
undoubtedly laid before their g^Teni- 



part of the Libcrian amhoritics." ii mcntatheme. Mostof these evides* 
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ces were also laid before Mr. Fox 
while he was Britifeh minister in ibis 
city, together with full statements of 
the relations of the Society to Libe- 
ria, the history of colonization, and 
the extent of territory owned on the 
African coast. We are, therefore, at 
a loss to know how to account for 
Mr. Fox's most unjust charge that 
Liberia was *' assuming, to all ap- 
jiearances quite unjustifiably, the 
right of monopolizing the trade 
with the native inhabitants along a 
considerable line of coast, where the 
trade had hitherto been free ; and 
thus injuriously interfering with the 



equal footing with traders of all other 
nations) to conform to the maritime 
regulations of ports within the pur- 
chased territory of the colony." 

]\Ir. Upshur, then Secretary of 
State, in his reply to the letter of 
Mr. Fox, from which we have quoted 
above, gave a correct description of 
the condition of Liberia, and a very 
plain intimation of what the United 
States government were disposed to 
do with reference to it. He said : 
*' It is due to Her Majesty's govern- 
ment that I should inform you that 
this government regards it [Liberia] 
as occupying a peculiar position, and 



commerce, interests, and pursuits of |as possessing peculiar claims to the 
British subjects in that quarter.'' |l friendly considerations of all Chris- 
Had Mr. Fox given any attention to li lian powers ; that this government 
the facts in the case, he certainly i| will be at all times prepared to inter- 
would not have used such lanjruacre i pose its good offices to prevent any 



as this. Nothinof could be further 



encroachment by the colony upon 



from the truth. Governor Roberts i any just right of any netion, and 
says: **No people under the suuhthaf it would he very unwilling to 
havesufTercd more from the improper i 566 it despoiled of its territory right- 
interference of foreign traders than iP^Hy acquired, or improperly re- 
we have, 'i^hey have defied the au- i strained in the exercise ofMs neces- 



thorities of the colony — offered in- 
sult to our citizens, when found tra- 
ding along the coast — destroyed their 
property — threatened their persons 
with violence if they attempted to 
. trade at certain points along the coast, 
and those very men are loudest in 
their complaints against the * Libe- 
rian settlers ; ' and I defy them to 
name a single instance in which this 
government has, in any way what- 
ever, directly or indirectly, interfered 
with British commerce along the 
roas*, pxc5»pl requiring the British (on 



I sary rights as an independent settle- 
! menir 

1 If we are not entirely mistaken, 
[ the seizure of the ** John Seys" is 
I an instance of British aggression 
which demands the friendly interfer- 
j ence of the United States govern- 
ment according to the pledge given 
in this language of Mr. Upshur. 

The letter of Commandant Jones 
takes ground against the exercise of 
any powers, by Liberia, appertain- 
ing to a sovereign, independent set- 
tlement. He denies that Liberia has 
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any right to impose " custom du- ' 
ties,*' and argues as proof that no 
such authority could be conferred by 
any '* association of private indivi- 
thials." Commander Jones knew, 
undoubtedly — if he did not, his gov- 
ernment at home, by whom we pre- 
sume his dispatch was prepared, 
did — that the ** Libcrian settlers" 
never based their right to exercise 
political jurisdiction over their terri- 
tory upon any authority vested in 
the American Colonization Society, 
or conferred upon them by it; but 
upon the fact that they had pur- 
chased from the original owners and 
governors of the soil both the fee 
simple in the land and the right of 
government over it, so that whatever 
rights of sovereignty formerly resi- 
ded in the native kings and chiefs, 
and which were acknowledged and 
respected by the British government, 
now were wholly and rightfully in- 
vested in the commonwealth of Li- 
beria. Knowing this, we see not 
how Mr. Jones could honestly indite 
the letter which he did, unless he 
was actuated by some other motive 
than merely to protect British sub- 
jects in the exercise of /rec iradt at 
a point where they disputed the 
ownership witli the Liberian authori- 
ties ! Nor do we see how his gov- 
ernment can approve of the state- 
ments in his letter, or of his subse- 
quent conduct, if she ** has no hos- 
tile designs against the integrity or 
government of Liberia." It strikes 
us, therefore, that the matters in con- 
troversy between the authorities of 



Liberia and the British, relate not 
merely to questions of jurisdiction 
at one or two points along the coast. 
In this opinion we find ourselves sus- 
tained by the opinion of a very in- 
telligent officer in our navy, formed 
after long association with the Brit- 
ish officers on that coast, and with 
the authorities of Liberia. He sajs 
that this dispatch (alluding to the 
letter of Mr. Jones) ** denies the 
right of the colonial goyemment of 
Liberia to enact laws regalating the 
commerce within the territories pur- 
chased from the original possessors 
of the land. Thus these poor peo- 
ple, struggling against the greatest 
difficulties a commencing nation ever 
had to enc6unter, are not too tnsigiii- 
ficant for British bullying.'* 

While, therefore, we are disposed 
to put the most favorable constnictioB 
on the seizure of the ^* John Seys,*' 
and the causes which probaUj led 
to it, we are constrained to fear that 
there is more in it than many otheia 
might be disposed to admit. 

It has been justly remarked, that 
*' Liberia depends for its sueeess, if 
not for its existence, upon the good 
opinion of the civilized world.** It 
is, within itself, as helpless as an 
infant. It can legally claim the pnH 
tection of no government under the 
sun, for it holds allegiance to none. 
But it can in justice claim from all 
other nations to be let alone I And 
the government of the United Stales 
** owes it" (in the language of tha 
Journal of Commerce) ^ to the bvata 
and adventurous men of color who 
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have planted both a republican gov- 
ernment, and a pure Christianity on 
the African coast; to the Society 
that has aided them in their weak- 
ness and their conflicts; and to itself, 
which has already derived large bene- 
fits from the colony, in the security 
afforded by it to recaptured Africans, 
the objects of its philanthropy ; and 
in the aid extended to our commerce 
and our naval squadron, to urge the 
high claims of the colony to favor 
and consideration upon England and 
the other powers of Europe. And 
why should not the independence of 
Liberia be acknowledged ? She has^ 
unquesiionablj/j by the law of na- 
ture and nations, all the attributes 
of a sovereign and independent 
State r 

Whether any government will step 
forward and boldly acknowledge the 
independence of Liberia, is a ques- 
tion that we are at present, of course, 
unable to decide. But we are safe 
in saying that there never was a 
stronger claim for justice than that 
which Liberia has upon both England 
and America. There a few brave 
and noble men have planted them- 
selves, under the hope of doing 
something for the elevation of their 
long oppressed and degraded race. 
They have met with great difficul- 
ties — have had to struggle against a 
thousand adveise influences — and 
yet they have been undismayed ! 
They have arisen to somewhat of 
importance ; have established all the 
forms of government; have done 
much for the welfare of themselves 



and their children ; and have aided in 
the suppression of the slave trade for 
several hundred miles along the 
coast, and in the establishment of 
Christian missions among the na- 
tives. They constitute the last hope 
of their race. If this experiment 
does not succeed, no human sagacity 
can devise any means for their moral 
and intellectual elevation. 

Who, then, can be so cruel and 
treacherous as wantonly to interfere 
with their internal peace or external 
prosperity ? So strong is the appeal 
which they make to the sympathy of 
the whole civilized world that we 
cannot but hope that a moment^s re- 
flection, on the part of any who have 
wronged them, will produce a change 
of conduct, and a happy recognition 
of their righteous cause ! 

Alluding to this subject, the Bos- 
ton Traveller makes the following 
remarks : 

«* Thx English on the coast or Af- 
rica.— For several years there have been 
occasioDal complaints against the English 
cruisers on the coast of Africa of interfer- 
ence with our trading vessels. But, from 
a recent article published in the Journal 
of Commerce, from a Monrovia newspaper 
of A|)ril 9th, it would seem that the colony 
of Liberia itself is likely to suffer from 
British views and measures. 

" The situation of the Liberia colony is 
certainly somewhat anomalous and trying. 
It was neither founded by our government, 
nor have its inhabitants ever been recog- 
nized as amenable to our laws, nor entitled 
to any claim on the special protection of 
this government. The colony claims a sort 
of national independence, and exercises 
the rights of an independent State. And 
these claims have been tacitly admitted by 
our government, and generally by other 
e^vernments. But, as these claims have 
been found to interfere with the claims 
and supposed rights of subjects of other 
governments, particularly the English, 
there has been a growing disposition to dii- 
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rpffard them and call them in question. P foreign articles brought to the coantry to 
Whatever may be the result of this agita- be disposed of in the Wiiy of trade, and to 
tion on the interests of the colony, we punish the infraction of the revenue as weH 
cannot believe that tl)e £ii<];lish govern- us other laws of the anomalous gOTcm- 
mentwill allow its subjects j^reatly to tns- ' meiits they have fcstablished. The coaiw 
pass on the lights of this dciV>nc(*h*ss colo- ' try thoy inhabit tias been fairly bought of 
ny. Still, we have not <>Uilicient confi- ' the natives, who held it by the univenal 
dence in the disinterested benrvole nee of \ acquiescence of the civilized powers who 
that government, to < xpect that it will acknowledged the sovereignty of the na- 
adopt any mea^^ures to boncfit Liberia ; tive chieftains in all the intercourse maia- 



which will operate to the disadvantage of 
the English traders on tlie coast of Atiica 



tuined wiih them; and, with the soil, the 

natives transferred the right of sovereiflrpty . 

„, - ,, 11-. r 1 • ^'•*'* governments of Liberia and Cape 

The following able views of this . Palmas enter*^d, therefore, upon the excr- 

matter and its bearin^^s we find in j ciseot; those rights under t^he confident «- 

'= , pectation that they would be acknowledged 

the Christian Advocate and Journal by ail civilized nations, while they were 

«f TVT«.„ Vr^^ir ««,! «.« /Lv.iKr «..! il.o^T ' cxerrisf'd with strict impartiality toward 
of New York, and we doubt notiliey ^j. And accordingly, no higher duties have 

arc from the nervous pen of its re- : been levied upon the products of one coun- 

.... ,., , trv than upon those of all the rest trading 

8pecle<I senior editor. We connijend \ ^ith the colonies ; and, until within a year 

them to the serious coMsideration of i «•* ^^^'"' ^'»*: Liberia and Cape Palmas sjov- 

ernuicnts have been r^.^^pected, and their 
all who are interested in the fuic of | hiws have b^en enforced without opposition 
f ihprii • "^^'" *'^^ British or other traders, indeed* 

^'^^^^^'^ ' i \\ was to be expected that all who regarded 

"It is among the most surprising and | the common ohligations of humanity would 
mortifyins; items of intelligence whicli ' f*'«t'^nd to the immigrants every possible 
have reached us from Lihr^ia, tliat British ■ «'"! neces.Mvy facility in carrying out a 
officers and traders should show hostiht> - ischoine so fraught with practical good to 
towaidthe AniPricau colonies oii tlu^ we."*t- , ^*»c cohjred race. 

ern coast of Afric^i. it is so diiectlv in . ** '>»it of l:»te, the subjects, and even the 
the very teethofall theprolessioiirfofbe- clflcers of Great Britain, have made the 
nevolencc to the colored i ace wiiicii Kn-- f^:vtraordinary discovery that Liberia and 
land has made to tlie world for soir>e y.rars <->!H' Palmas arc not nations, nor the colo- 
past, and of which we must admit she'gav "'*''' of any nation ; and therefore have no 
a practical demonstration in the purcha<»e ' iwilional rights at all. They contend, fhere- 
and liberation of the slaves in lier cr.lo- tore, lor the privilc.','e of trading with the 
nie8,that we cannot holieve she will «!anc- f-'^'onies without paying any duties, or 
tion the oppressions and vex;itions inllicl. d <d)«"ying any regulations of trade or corn- 
by her people on the helpless seltleiri.'nt^ merce a^loptcd by these governments, 
of colored people in Liberia ai.d Cape «» N«nv, if these pretensions and hi^h- 
Palinas. h-mded oppri.ssions are sanctioned by the 

** The commonwealths on the wc-tern Blitijjh iro\ernment, that government muaC 
coast of Africa, settled by emigrants trom , withduuv all hiT claims to disinterested- 
the United States, are not colonies of the ness urid humanity in respect to the inea* 
United States, and therefore c.mnot claim surt»s .«ho has ti'ki;n to suppre<s the slave 
protection from oiir government ; they i»a\ e trade ; lor the colonies she proposes to de- 
been established by bt-nevolent associa- stroy are the most elficient agenda in 
tions, both incoiporatcd by the State of' carrying out this purpose. We must, there- 
Maryland, merely to facilitate their benev- \ fure* be compelled to* believe that the deaire 
olent pur|>oses by legalizing their trnn.^ac- ;, to monopolize the trade of the world holds 
tions at home, but neither giving nor pre- . subordinate her benevolence to the colored 
tending to give any authorfty to their gov- race, aince she does not hesitate todestni]f 
ernment abroad. Under such circumstan- !i her own auxiliaries in the work of merry, 

ces, Liberia and Cape Pdlma.^, though pos- -'•^•- - •- ^ x_ i __ t . . ^ .. 

sessing all the forms of civil governm'*nt 

for domestic purposes, could only depend 

upon the comity and the phibnthiopy of curably republican in ttieir notions of cov* 

the nations of the earth for the exercise of . ernment as we Americans are. Great ori- 

those municipal rights which are essen- >! tain may subdue and oppress them io their 

tial to their existence. Among these lights J helplessness, but she can never reconeilo 

are the authority to levy impost duties on jl them to her rule ; and as all supply of im« 

ii 
u 



if they happen not to be exclusively triba« 
tary to her commercial monopoly. The col* 
onists in Liberia ami Cape Palmas are aaia* 
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migrants from this country would be cut 
off by her conquest, the colonies would 
dwindle and die in her hands. No Euro- 
pean or American nation may resist or re- 
monstrate against this high-handed in- 
iquity. Yet Great Britain would lose much 
by the pitiful meanness of the operation. 
Much of her influence depends upon moral 
power, especially that which she wields in 
relation to slavery and the slave trade, and 
in which she so much glories. Let it once 
be proven that she seeks only the extension 
of ner commerce, or any other national ad- 
vantage in her negotiation with the powers 
of the earth on this subject, and her influ- 
ence is gone — and gone forever. 

" But it cannot be that Great Britain will 
sanction such an outrage upon humanity. 
France, it is true, under the wily craftiness 
of the Jesuits, has forced — or is cruelly en- 
deavoring to force — her protection upon 
Tahiti. But France long since renounced 
all pretensions to the character of a Chris- 
tian nation. She has been Papist, then 
Infidel, and now again Papist — but Chris- 
tian never, for many centuries past. Great 
Britain, on the contrary, has often reitera- 
ted her profession of being a Christian 
country, and so large a portion of her peo- 
ple demonstrate the justness of the claim 
oy their * works of mercy and labors of 
love,' that we will not believe the fate of 
Liberia and Cape Palmas, colonies origi- 
nating in, and supported solely by benevo- 
lence, without the slightest admixture of 
selfishness, or hope of gain, is sealed over to 
hopelessness ann bitter disappointment by 
the British government, until we see the 
sign manual of Victoria Regina to the in- 
stiument by which it is announced and de- 
clared. 

" With these views, we are rejoiced to 
hear, indirectly, that Governor Roberts, of 
Liberia, contemplates a voyage to England, 
with a view to the adjustment of the diffi- 
culties to which we have alluded. We 
commend him to theattentions of all Chris- 
tian people in Europe as not only an up- 
right and capable governor and statesman, 
bat as a sincere and pious Christian." 

As yet, Governor Roberts or the 
colonial council have made no defi- 
nite arrangements for his going to 
England. No pains, however, have 
been spared to lay correct statements 
of the whole case before the British 
government, under the hope that they 
would be willing to pursue a policy 



which should be not only jusi but 
also generous. 

There is one question which it 
may not be impertinent to ask in this 
connection : admitting^ what we by 
no means do admit, that a British 
trader and the commonwealth of Li- 
beria have both an equal title to the 
Bassa Cove Point, to whom ought 
the preference to be given ? Whose 
interests demand most the undisputed 
ownership of the Point ? Whether 
it is more magnanimous in the British 
government to harrass and injure Li- 
beria, for the sake of protecting a 
single subject in the exercise of a 
very questionable right, or in the Li- 
berian government to endeavor, by 
all justifiable means, to enforce the 
observance of her laws by all civil- 
ized and Christian men, as a means 
of commanding the esteem and re- 
spect of the barbarians whose wel- 
fare she seeks ? 

How easy it would be for Eng- 
land, without compromiting aught of 
her honor, to buy off Captain Dring 
from pressing his claim io free trade 
at the Point ? How difficult it would 
be for Liberia to do without that 
Point — to have in her very heart, as 
it were, a spot not under her con- 
trol ? How easy it would be for Eng- 
land to say to her African traders, 
You have reaped a great harvest from 
that afflicted country — now give them 
a chance to do something for them- 
selves — there are a few men on that 
western coast who are trying to do 
something for the good of their race 
— deal justly with them — respect 
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iheir laws — they are few and feeble 
as yet, but they are worthy of honor 
for the good they have already done. 
We hesitate not to say that Lord 
Aberdeen saw and felt the justice of 
a policy like this when he wrote his 
letter to Mr. Everett, of January 31, 
1844 — for, we find in it, he says, that 
•* the instructions which have been 
given to Her Majesty's naval com- 
manders, for their guidance in their 
communications with the Liberian 
settlers, enjoin them to avoid involv- 
ing themselves in contentions with 
the local authorities of the Liberian 
settlements upon points of uncertain 
legality.'*'' 

How can the seizure of the "John 
Seys" be explained in this light ? 

If such instructions have been 
given, and if obedience to them will 
certainly be enforced, there will, in 



future, be little occasion for anxiety. 
The difficulties which have arisen 
touching the payment of dutiest will 
soon be fairly adjusted; the title of 
Liberia will be fully acknowledged ; 
and the British government will be- 
come a little more cautious how she 
gives full credence to the verbal state- 
ments of adventurous traders, when 
they conflict with the documentary 
evidence of a young settlement just 
struggling into existence. British 
officers will discover (*^a consumma- 
tion most devoutly to be wished V^ 
that there is somebody on the face 
of the earth besides themseWes and 
their fellow subjects, whose rights are 
to be regarded ; and the common- 
wealth of Liberia, externally let 
alonCf will internally develope its re- 
sources, and nationally rise to dignity 
and usefulness. 



^trmf of ^nitii'tBtnct. 



(/OI.UNIZATION IN VERMONT.— We 

are receiving very encouraging ac- 
counts of the prospects of tiie cause 
in this State. Our agent, Deacon 
Tracy^ is encouraged in his labors 
by what he considers '* a rising in- 
terest in the subject." The Secretary 
of the State Society, the Rev. J. K. 
Converse, has published, in the va- 
rious papers, an address *^To the pas- 
tors of the churches of the several 
denominations in Vermont," urging 
the necessity of their taking up col- 
lections, about the 4th of July, in 
aid of the cause. He says ; ^' The 



approaching anniversary of oor na- 
tional independence reminds us thai 
recently the germ of this great nation 
was a Christian colony, going ont 
from oppression, establishing heraelf 
on a waste continent, planting around 
her the institutions of religion and 
learning, increasing in strength and 
numbers, till she takes her place 
among the chief nations, and bean 
her part in spreading the blessinga 
of religion and liberty through tha 
world. In this retrospecti we 
what changes may be wrought by 
Christian colony, throughout a hi 
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then continent, in the space of one 
or two centuries. May we not ask 
you, brethren, to consider well the 
good that may be accomplished by 
rearing a colony of civilized and 
Christian men upon another continent 
of heathenism, which has stronger 
claims upon our benevolence than 
any other portion of the globe ?" 

He then traces briefly the origin, 
object, and achievements of coloni- 
zatiin ; and, in view of all the facts 
and statistics in the case, he arrives 
at this conclusion : ** After making 
all deductions demanded by truth, 
we can say confidently that the colo- 
nies established on the coast of Africa 
are without a parallel in the history 
of the world, as it respects their 
cost, their successful establishment 
at the outset, their good order, their 
ability for self-government, and their 
kindly influence on the surrounding 
tribes. 

^ Africa is a part of the world, and 
must be converted. God is showing, 
by his providence, that it is his pur- 
pose to convert Africa by colored 
men. The Rev. Mr. Pinney, for- 
merly governor of Liberia, has 
shown, from a careful examination 
of all the missions established on the 
northern and western coast of Africa, 
that the average missionary life of 
white laborers is less than two years 
and a half while that of colored la- 
borers, from this country even, is 
eight or ten times as great." 

We hope that the clergy of Ver- 
mont duly considered and acted upon 
the facta and suggestioni contained 
in thif abk addiesa. 



All moneys should be forwarded 
to Daniel Baldwin, Esq., Treasurer, 
&c., Montpelier. 

Africa's Luminary. — By the last 
arrival from Liberia, we received a 
file of this papei^ for the last three 
months, and were much gratified to 
find that its publication had not been 
discontinued, as was contemplated 
at the beginning of the year. It is 
now edited by a colored man, the 
Rev. F. Burns, and, with all due 
courtesy and respect to the former 
editor, we must be permitted to ex- 
press our opinion that the editorial 
department has never shown more 
ability than it does at present. Mr. 
Burns writes with vigor and ease. 
As a specimen of what he can do, 
we refer to an article in another co- 
lumn from his pen, on a subject of 
great importance and interest to the 
colony and all the friends of coloni- 
zation at the present juncture. 

The Luminary is now strictly a 
Liberian paper. It is entirely in 
the hands and under the control of 
colored men. This is what we are 
anxious to see with respect to all 
missionary and other operations in 
the commonwealth. We are glad to 
learn, also, that, at present, there is 
but one white person connected with 
the Methodist mission in Liberia, 
and she is a very excellent lady, who 
has felt it to be her duty to continue 
her labors there yet for a season. 
The very genius of colonization re- 
quires that all power and authority 
should be centered in the colored 
mon. They must assume the re- 
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BDonsibility. They must raise them- zation, but are capable of providiDg, se- 

^ 111 curing^, and perpetuating; tnese blessings 

flelves. And we are glad to see tiie „„jer a republican form of governneat — 

various missionary societies coming the colonies on the western c<)«t of Africa. 

"^ . . . ° settled by emigrants from the United Stately 

to the conclusion that it is unwise to being now among: the best oidered andbap- 

^^^A ««„ ^.i««- «K«« ^^i^i.»/i .«;o*,:,»« picst commonwealths in the world. 

send any oilier than colored mission- F . .^.^ ^^.^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ Christiw vUsioMiii 

aries to Africa. these colonies have greatly contribiited ; 

W/.i,i/.ii -^i-« while the colonies have opened the door for, 

e find the following remarks on ^„j ^^^„^^j ^^^ g^^^j ^^j,^ missions. S^ 

this subject in the '* Christian Advo- far, then, the orij^inal purpose of the Colo- 

,, . , ^ . ,, I ni/ation Society is shown to be practicable. 

cate, from the pen of its very able l [t was never pietended that private auoei- 

editor, which we commend to the ■ ations, such as these benevolent societies 

are, could iurnish the means of transpoitiDf( 

earnest attention of all the members all the free people of color in the Uaitad 

^c ik« ,.».■:.. .10 .«: o;, .„«.,. k. ...,.,! . ...wi Stattrs, much less the whole colored popa- 

ol the various mi5>si(»naiy boarii^s a:iu , . '. .^ x- n : - «u » .Jr *w 

•^ hition. to Africa, ^lotliins; snort m tba 

others who arc seoking to do good ■ financial resources of our General Govern- 

. P . ^ incnt can eilcct such an object. But be- 

m Alrica: l^^, ,^„y ^^g conld hope for government 

__ , - . . r t ■' aid, it was necessar}' to convince the people 
"We have loncrsince been bion^l.t to ofthisconntryof the possibility of erecting, 
the conclusion that both the CoIoki. s and ^^ ^ firm and durable basis, a negro com- 




the colored racr-it it is not also a wicked , ^|^„i^,ig ^Md didicullies suggested by cupi- 
imputation on tlie wisdom and u'oodntssot ^y^^ ^nd the speculations of infideUty to 
the common lather of ail the rucj-s ol mt-n ^he contrary notwithstanding, 
who dwell on the face ol the earth— name- I «. j^jk^ t,,^ colonies, our missions have 
ly, that the ne-io race is so inlftior in iii- ' jrradually come to be committed exclusively 
tellectual cndovNmcnt as to bn incapable of ^^ ^jj^ manajrement of colored men, so th»t 
self.goverinnent and therefore drstintd . ^t present we have no white man in oar 
either to endur? the evi.s ol savn-o life or Liberia mission ; preachers, school teach- 
to be slaves to tho M.p.n.jr nicns ol xvhite ^.,, ^^Kt^^^ ^^^ printers, are all colored, ex- 
and red men. Inh.Mity aboni.ds in snccu- ^.,^,t one female teacher, our good sister 
lation, buttr.ilM M-eks tne domoiiftrauon ol ^Vilkin., whose devotion and labor of love 
experimon ; and ilio oxprnment which 13 ' ^.^j reward in Heaven, since emitll 

o settle allqu...tio:.s oii ihis subjr.ct has ' can make no compensation for such sicri- 
been in npcration, 1--., ->mj, years pa.t fices to bcnevolcnie." 
under the (iirection of ' 1 he AuHrican' , __, 11. 

and *The Maryl.u.d Colonization fcucie- >♦ e trust the day IS not very far 

*'«?;' ^^^ C^^»^''^/^f"'^^f^«':'"^\^^<^»V distant when we shall not have a 

philanthropist and the Cniistian desired 

they should be. Iho c{)lonie3, uiid t tin; single white man in Liberia. The 

direction of these societies sevcially, am T .1 • *i ^ t^ 

governed, in all the departments of their *^»^0' one ihcre now, m Uie employ- 

government.H, by coloicd men. Even the , mcnt of the Society, is the Colonial 

governors, both of Liberia and Cape Pal- ... 1 i_ • j 

mas, are colored men, and both, too, com- ■ physician ; and he IS now edUCaUDg 

pare favorably with the governors of our ! y^^^^ ^en, citizens of the common- 
own Stales. 1 hese governors are, how- ,| "^ " ' 

ever, appointed by the pariMit societies in ', WCallh, for physici&ns, who^ W0 
this country but all the other oHicers are !■ ^ .ji y^ competent tO fiU hlS 

chosen by the people, either directly by jr ' ^.wmp*. **.*.. w »» «•• 

popular elections, or mediately throui;'h " place when he returns to this Country. 

their representatives. It is, therefore, with ', 

no ordinary satisfaction that we record the ' SabbaTH Schools. — The Sabbath 
fact, that the long-enslaved and degraded iciui e t:»ji' jo n 

people, for whose benefit these colonies ochools of hdina and iSassa Oove 

have been established by the benevolence j^^ve been reorganized, and nev 
of our citizens, are not only capable of en- ® .<• j • 

joying the blessings of liberty and civili- spirit and interest are manuealed ui 
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their exercises. la other places, in- 
creased attention is given to this in- 
teresting department of labor. No- 
thing is more important than that all 
the children of the colonists, and of 
the natives, should be brought under 
the influence of Sabbath School in- 
struction. Many new schools are 
needed ; but they complain of the 
want of competent and willing teach- 
ers. We have sometimes heard the 
same compluint made in this country, 
and in some very Christian commu- 
nities. 

A Snake. — The Rev. Mr. Roberts 
says that while they were taking 
down the Mission house at Edina, 
for the purpose of removing it to a 
more convenient place, a snake, 
about five feet in length, and two 
inches in diameter, of the Boa Con- 
strictor kind, was found coiled up 
snugly between the ceiling and the 
floor above. From the appearance 
of his bed, he had for several monihij 
made his lodgment there. He was 
executed. 

Horrible. — The Reverend Elijali 
Johnson, writing from the missionary 
station at Garretson, says, that on 
entering a neighboring town, he saw 
an old woman sitting on the grourtd. 
She seemed at least an hundred years 
old. She asked him to give her 
something. A man had died in the 
town, and they had made a palaver 
on this poor old woman, and said 
that she had made witch for the dead 
man, and had killed him; The clay 
after he left there, they pounded up 



a quantity of sassay wood, put three 
or four quarts of water to it, then, 
making the old woman hold her 
mouth open, they poured it down 
her throat. They then put a -rope 
around her neck, dragged her out of 
the town, made, a fire around her, 
and burned her up. 

A Good Piece of Advice. — We 
find published in "Africa's Lumi- 
nary," a letter from a father to his 
son, who is at school, from which 
we extract the following very sensible 
remarks : 

" I need not remind you of the vast field 
for usefulness that lays before you. The 
20th of next month will he your eleventh 
year's residence in Liberia ; and although 
a part of this residence was in the days of 
your childhood, yet you must have treasured 
up in your mind some useful observations 
which have kept pace, I trust, with VQur 
advance in a^e ; and if so, you will have 
lost nothing by coming to your adopted 
country in your childhood. You will have 
grown up in the midst of her wants, which 
gives one a great advantage. 

" Prepare yourself, then, to assist in her 
relief. This may be done in a thousand 
ways ; but he who supplies his own intel- 
lect best, is, unquestionably, the most com- 
petent to administer to the wants of his 
country. You see that I use the word 
country very ollen. It is a most endearing 
I term ; I love to use it ; and that father who 
has raised up his children, and has failed 
to inspire them with a supreme love of 
countryt has raised them up in vain. But 
y9U are at an age now, not only to feel the 
force of this remark, but also to judge and 
choose for yourself. Shun, therefore, all 
associations, whether in feelings, persons, 
books, or anything else which does not in- 
culcate this principle ; remembering that a 
Liberian ovght, above all other men^ to love 
his country best. 

** I need not enumerate the many reasons 
for this. One is sufficient. He cannot be 
a citizen in any other country ; and but m 
few can he command the reaped that is due 
to a stranger* This is an awful thought. 
But while it humbles us when we loo^ 
abroad, it exalts us at home. The cele- 
brated Blair says, we Jove our country for 
its religious liberty and laws ; these mr^^ 
mighty pillars we have, upon which oor 
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Uttle growing commoDwealtb and its hopes 
are suspended. The first is the mighty, 
and I bad like to have said that, like its 
Author, it is ^/mighty. We can no more 
prosper as a people, without a profound re- 
spect for religion, than we can build a city 
in the air. ihope we shall never lose sight 
of this fact." 

Have the free colored people in 
our Northern States ever thought of 
these things ? Have they any ideas 
corresponding to those expressed by 
this excellent father? It would 
•eem to be a fact that they have not. 
For certainly he never could be per- 
suaded to return to this country, and 
to spend his days in circumstances 
where he must be perpetually de- 
pressed ; and we should think that, 
if they had a single spark of native 
fire within them, they could not long 
brook the disadvantages of their pre- 
sent condition. It is doubtless true, 
that they have less responsibility and 
fewer privations than they would 
have in Liberia. But can they be 
willing, for the sake of these paltry 
considerations, to forego the pleasure 
of being there, and the honor of con- 
tributing to elevate their kind. They 
ought to have a pride of race, if they 
are devoid of the benevolence which 
would lead them to pursue a differ- 
ent course. No feeling stirs in the 
human breast more delightfully than 
a consciousness that we are not liv- 
ing for ourselves, but for mankind 
and the world, and the gioiies of 
eternity. The good, among the citi- 
zena of Liberia, know this feeling. 
They shall have their reward. Would 
that those of their race in this coun- 
try, who might make good citizens 
and Sunday School teachers, or good 



instructors of the young, or good 
missionaries, would lay this subject 
to heait 

Something New in the Animal 
KiNGDOM.^ — Some time in March 
last, a deer was killed at Cape Pal- 
mas of a most uncommon color, and 
with singular marks. From the top 
of the fore shoulder, backward* it 
was perfectly white, including the 
fore and hind legs. The neck, the 
head, and the ears, were fdl perfectly 
black, in appearance like the richeat 
black velvet. The horns were smooth 
and dangerously sharp, and the eje 
of the most piercing brilliancy. 
When started by the dogs, he betook 
himself immediately to the water, 
from which he could not be dislodged 
until he was killed. 

A LiBERiAN Opinion or Goiva 
TO Jamaica.^ — The government of 
Jamaica is warmly discussing the 
question whether, in the preaent 
state of affairs, the recommendation 
of the merchants to import from the 
East Indies 5,000 Coolies for labor- 
ers ought to be adopted ; and wheth- 
er Jamaica, like Demarara, ahall 
consent to borrow half a million of 
money for the purpose of their trane- 
portation. 

The editor of j9/Wca'« Luminary^ 
after stating the above fact, aaya : 
'^ There must be gall somewhere in 
the laborer's cup, or the colonial 
governments of those islands mi^t 
obtain more help from the woriung 
classes there.'^ 
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We copy the following very able [1 whiles themselves, has been a 8ub«- 



and interesting article from Africans 

Luminary, and commend it to the 

earnest attention of our readers. It 

clearly evinces that there are men 

who think for themselves in Liberia, 

who, at leasts can speculate about 

taking care of themselves, and can 

understand their rights, and feel the 

wrongs done them by others : 

ThM critit — ColonizaHon and Us effecU — Su- 
periority of our condition in Liberia — Our 
preferences — Threatening aspects — Eng- 
lish traders — Action of the British Crovem- 
ment — Objects — Our admonition from the 
condition of English subjects—British 
Christians and British Government dis- 
tinguished — Conclusion, 

To. us, as citizens of this Com- 
monwealth, at this particular junc- 
ture, this is a thrilling question. No 
one, who properly estimates both 
our weaknesses and our enemies, 
but what will deeply sigh, again and 
again, as he casts about his mind for 
an answer to it. Nevertheless, it is 
to be answered ; inquirers will be 
satisfied, so far as reply is concerned, 
and that before long too, whether 
we are willing or able, in theory, to 
make the true reply now or not. 
Events, grave in their character, and 
extended and durable in their influ- 
ence upon us, will fully satisfy every 
inquiry. A practical demonstration 
will be had, so luminous in its con- 
clusions as to preclude all further 
anxiety on the subject. Are we asked. 
What will the conclusion be ? We 
answer, and our heart thrills with 
concern as we write it, we do not 
know. 

Since before the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States, 
the question of slavery^ and its con- 
comitant evils, both to the suffering 
race submitting to them, and the 



ject upon which American feelings 
have been extremely sensitive. Ex- 
perience of this was had in the adop- 
tion of that Constitution. Not only 
has slavery been universally admittecl 
to be an evil, and a great evil to«, 
but the colored race^ in their exis- 
tence, intercourse, intermixture witb 
the white citizens, and in their pri- 
vations in An^erica, is and has been 
regarded, for years^ as a calamity 
very difficult of being remedied. The 
free peo^]e of color, particularly, 
have been felt to be an incumbrance. 
While benevolence and humanity 
have been constrained to admit and 
lament the fact — while they have 
known that the unfortunate race were 
in these circumstances only by the 
agency of the whites, and not by 
their own — the State legislatures, in 
their various policies and legislation, 
have endeavored to remove, or at 
least to mitigate, the evil. But per- 
plexities have met them at every 
step. To distribute equally to idl 
that justice which each, without the 
intervention of some personal for- 
feiture, had a right to claim, and, at 
the same time, to give general satis- 
faction to the citizens of the different 
States respectively, is a degree of 
ability in political measures and ci^il 
legislation to which no State in the 
Union has hitherto attained. 

Benevolent men, losg ago, saw 
these difficulties as clearly as they 
see them now, and commenced st 
system of measures, remedial in cha- 
racter, by which the difficulties thai 
such a state of society would inevi- 
tably lead to might be prevented* On 
this subject, as upon all other subjects 
over which uncertainty hangs, and in 
reference to which experiments are to 
be made, good men differed in their 
opinions. As there were spadmis 
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and inviting fields on both sides of;] that significant word embraces, but 
this vital question* promising rich re- j' happy to the same extent of mean- 
wards, both in this world and the ' ing. It has demonstrated that we 
next, to the most successful occu- only require pecuniary power to 
pant, as the reliever of his country's place our various interests upon the 
embarrassment; and, as the occu- 1, looting of which they are obvionvly 
pancy of either by the party so doing i capable, and we need envy no man 
»«eemed Ju&/ to all implicated in the , or nation of men on earth. We do 
final issue, good men took opposite . not envy them now. 
directions. Their objects, however, In the second place, it has demon- 
were undoubtedly identical — the re- strated, we think, with sufficient 
lief of their country and the benefits ' conclusiveness, that the colored race, 
of the colored race. Hence coloni- 1' in common with other races of the 
zation and abolitioni«m. Coloniza- ; same Creator's forming hand, poe- 
tion adopted the plan of purrhasin<r, sesses the faculty o( seff-govemnient, 
on the western roast of Africa, of 'J'heory and speculation have con- 
tbe original and legitimate owners, tested this point with great diversity 
a territory, to which to transport all of olytct in view, and with varioua 
such free people of color as gave degrees of succesi«ful argumentation; 
their consent to come and inhabit it, but it has remained for the American 
with the explicit and constitutional CohM^ization Society, in the nine- 
understanding that the purchased ter- teeiith century, to give to the nations 
ritory, designed to be the free and of tluM'arth a practical demonstration, 
happy home of those imniij^rating to Third, h has demonstrated, in the 
it, was to beheld intrust by the pur- great mortality of the whites, their 
chasinjf paity as their /'o.'y/rr/;(7rf>?/, admissions on this subject, and the 
and, ultimately, when they were pre- success \\\\\\ which tlie labors of co- 
pared for it — when they wished it — lored men have been attended — moral 
to be surrendered into their hands in and iiitellcclual qualifications bein^ 
fee simple^ to be its sole and exclu- supposed — that the colored race is 
sive owners, and to conduct its gov- tlie proper medium through which 
ernment, without dcj)end('nce upon, to convert the swarming posterity of' 
or responsibility to, any other gover- their ancestors. 
nor or lord than the CJod of the Uni- Fourth. It has demonstrated, with 
verse. tlie clearness of a sun-beam, that an 

Without any particular advocacy Anieiican colony is a most efTectnal 
of either the system or measures anti(hjte airainst either domestic or 
which the American Colonization foreign slavery, and all their accom- 
Society has approved of, we assert, |)lices within its jurisdiction. It 
in the face of its friends and foes, that crushes that brat of tlie pit — the traf- 
it has solved some important pro- fic in human flesh and blood*^ander 
blems, the Irulh of which, but for this its triumphant feel. 
efTort for our good, must have re- This being so, what more natural 
mained doubtful for centuries to than that we, as a people, should re- 
come, spect an institution which has been 

In the yfr.t/ place, it has demon- instrumental in developing to the 
strated that the people of color immi- . view of mankind so many things 
crating to the American colony of hiijhly creditable to our race, and in 
liiberia, with the usual successes at- procuring for us here a home, and a 
tendant upon industry, can be, not happy home too, and the enjoynnent 
i>nly/rff, in all the meaning whirh of al It he rights and privileges belong- 
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ing to men. What more to be ex- 
pected, as a matter of course, than 
that we should love that home, not 
80 much, perhaps, on account of 
anything so very peculiar in itself, 
80 far as the place is concerned, but 
it is a refuge from the most cowing 
distinctions^-distinctions that must 
discourage the efforts, dwarf the in- 
tellect, and bleed the heart of every 
thoughtful man of color. They sit 
upon the most persevering, aspiring 
mind like an incubus^ till, overcome 
by their overpowering weight, it gains 
a level but little in advance of former 
generations, and servilely submits to 
be oppressed. Besides, here is 
something in the circumstances af- 
fecting us here — our liberty, our po- 
litical equalities, our social rights 
and privileges, every man being a 
man among his fellows, and, above 
all, our expectation, at some future 
day, of being a people, not by revul- 
sion or revolution, but by natural 
growth, a nation among other na- 
tions. There is something in all 
this that gives a peculiar character 
to our hope as colored men. But 
more than this : the human mind is 
confessedly a unit, but still divisible, 
in mental analysis, and for philoso- 
phical purposes among other divi- 
sions, into classes of feelings, for the 
full development of which, it is said, 
they must be so situated to outward 
circumstances as to receive from lliem 
the requisite promptings to effort. 
Hence the white citizen of America, 
for example, pursues his upward 
career in the road to political or civil 
distinction, or to any other eminence 
for which tact and literary qualifica- 
tions are required, with avidity and 
the speed of a locomotive. Why ? 
Because the road is open to him ; 
and because it is open, honor and 
eminence being attainable by him — 
he ** seeing them afar off," it may 
be, "being persuaded of them, and 
embracing them" — they are, to all 



intents and purposes, the proper co?- 
citants; and they give exercise to 
feelings in his mind, to which others, 
before whom the road to eminence is 
not so clearly opened, or not opened 
at all, are entire strangers. They 
never had, and they never will have, 
some of the feelings that inspire his 
bosom, and prompt to a higher de- 
gree of intellectual improvement. 

We make these remarks for the 
purpose of showing that, whatever 
else we might have possessed in the 
land that gave many of us birth, the 
way to many species of virtuous dis- 
tinction not being open to us, we 
consequently did not have, and could 
{ not have, the delighting and improv- 
ing promptings of many feelings 
which here we experience in commo» 
with the most free and happy of any 
nation. Not only then is our hope 
peculiar in its character, but we have 
incitements to at least mental and 
political activity which we never 
could have expeiienced to the same 
degree any where but in Liberia. 
Every thing considered, will any one 
blame us if we love our home ? Will 
they ridicule that affection as either 
unnatural or inconsistent? While 
we say to all, without the least feel- 
ing of animosity, *' enjoy your own 
opinion," have we not a right to the 
same indulgence from those who 
think proper to differ from us ? We 
think we have. Well, then, as no- 
thing is more commonly to be met 
with than men and associations of 
men having their preferences, it will 
not, we presume, be deemed incon- 
sistent with such common occurren- 
ces if we have ours. We say, then, 
we prefer, every thing taken into con- 
sideration, to continue our connection 
with the American Colonization So^ 
ciety, at least for the present ; we 
entertain no wish to loose Liberia 
from her moorings as thus connected 
— to start 2l pin or break a /ir? A: lead- 
ing thereto — unless it should \m 
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thought by those whose advice ought 
to be taken, and in whose integrity 
dnd opinions we have reason to re- 
pose confidence, that such severance 
of the connection between us and 
them is immediately and absolutely 
called for. 

Before any steps are taken, leading 
to disconnection, we shall calculate 
well the course she is going to steer, 
and into whose hands she is going 
to drift. 

But there are evils that threaten 
us now, which, considering either 
the source from whence they arise, 
the spirit with which they are pro- 
secuted, or the objects to which they 
took, ought, and no doubt will, make 
the heart of every lover of his liber- 
ties and home feel most poignantly. 
Strange to say, these threatening ca- 
lamities do not spring out of any 
want of suitableness or efficiency in 
colonization as a remedial system for 
the sufferings of the colored race, or 
out of any demonstrable misdemea- 
nors of the colonists to any man or 
body of men, but out of the assump- 
tions of British traders on the coast, 
and the action of the British govern- 
ment had upon their statements. 

From the early settlement of these 
colonies, they have served the pur- 
pose, as it is easy to prove to all, in 
their factories within their territory, 
or elsewhere, by the permission of Ij 
native chiefs, of collectors of the na- '' 
tive produce to their settlements. 
This has been done without interfer- 
ence with the rights of any man, ' 
whose purchase and exportation of 
these collections the vessels of the 
different nations trading on this coast ■ 
have shared, indiscriminately and 
without distinction, upon the same 
fair and equitable terms. That this 
trade with the colonists has been a 
source of advantage to the traders, , 
the great increase in their number . 
abundantly proves ; or, if it had not;] 
this is not material to the argument. ^ 



English vessels have had their sliami 
and, in some instances, they hmvtt 
seemed to have the preferenee. 
While our intercourse with the ▼«•• 
sels of other nations has been eon- 
ducted with the roost harmoniooe 
feelings, English traders* in a number 
of cases, have notscmpled, upon the 
most trivial incident, to occaeion* 
misunderstanding, and then point to 
their ships of war as a eource of re- 
tribution. If their seamen have been 
necessitous, or their vessels wreek* 
ed, as has been the case time and 
again, they have received from the 
colonists and the colonial authoritiea 
the most prompt attention, and the 
most courteous assistance within 
their power. Notwithstanding thia, 
there has been manifested, every 
now and then, a disposition to in- 
fringe, to oppress, and to tantalise. 
In 1841, in the town of Eldina, out 
of hearing of Governor BuchanaUv 
because he could not be suffered to 
do as he pleased, one asserted that 
'' The Erifrlish flag would be flying 
over the colonies before long.'* Our 
Tariff Regulations, the aathority for 
creating which has not been qnea- 
tioned by other nations, has been to 
them a source of constant anxiety 
and vexation. Our ^* territorial limita 
were more extensive than we conid 
defend; therefore, the attempt to 
prohibit the vessels of other nations 
from carrying from them what* in 
our colonial trade with the nativest 
would be of great service to tit, was 
an assumption.*' One has disputed 
about a few rods of land at Baaaa 
Cove ; another offers Gape Mount 
for sale. Thus things have gone on 
with increasing irritation on the pert 
of the English, until recently, in n 
document from Gommander Jonee« 
the new and starding discovery ie 
announced that the Golonization So- 
ciety, being but a company of Ame- 
rican citizens, and, as such* posseaa* 
ing no political rights, coald confer 
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none upon us ; and that, consequent- 
ly, we, possessing neither political 
existence nor rights received from 
them, have no right to make port re- 
gulations to which the vessels of 
other nations trading with us are 
under obliga ion to conform. With- 
in the two weeks last past, an Eng- 
lish captain informed our collector of 
customs that ** Lord Aberdeen had 
said that their vessels must not pay 
duties within the colonies." This is 
a blow at the root. But what does 
this action of the English govern- 
ment mean ? What does it contem- 
plate as uUeiior objects of accom- 
plishment? Our ruin, evidently to 
us, the crocodile tears of sympathy 
ill the English nation, in the oppres- 
siouH of the colored race in America 
and elsewhere, notwithstanding. 
Well, as a he'pless people, wiihoat 
any nation to interpose its power 
and save us from engulphmeiit in the 
capacious maw of the British lion, 
its object may be very easily and 
very soon compassed. But we sul)- 
mit it to the world whether it will 
be an evidence of either its magna- 
nimily, philanthropij, or bentvo- 
lence. 

As to our condition being bettered 
by becoming subjects of Great Bri- 
tain, we consider it idle to reason ; 
we have no confidence iti the truth 
of statements that assert it. The 
political and moral condition of her 
free colored population in the West 
Indies^-the measures so justly sus- 
pected of enslaving intentions, by 
which she proposes to supply her 
foreign colonies with laborers — her 
thousands of Irish subjects writhing 
and maddening under her oppressions 
— the drudging, starved, and meager 
hundreds of thousands in the very 
seat of English philanthropy and be- 
nevolence, in her commercial, mining, 
manufacturing, and agricultural dis- 
tricts — her dogmatical, domineering 
spirit, especially iu her colonies uu- 

16 



der her lieutenants — all — all assure 
us that any other impossibility is as 
reasonably to be expected as a bet- 
tering of our condition under her 
government. She may succeed in 
the destruction of these colonies, 
monopolizing to herself their entire 
trade — obliterate, on this coast, the 
last trace and hope of a republican 
government, which, no doubt, is her 
praiseworthy object, and which she 
regards as Satan regards holiness, 
with hatred and fear — she may blast 
the hope of benevolent Americaa 
citizens, and effect a transfer of our 
American missions in and about the 
colonies into the hands of her own 
subjects; but, let her remember, a 
retribution awaits her. She is not, 
and never will be, the arbiter of na- 
tions. Her recompense, by a just 
Go J, will be given to her, whether 
we have friends or no friends, through 
some divinely ordained instrumen- 
tality. 

For British Christians, no one ex- 
cels us in the profoundest respect. 
Among her saintly living and dead, 
are names which will be recorded in 
letters of light, not only on the heart 
of the ignorant, the friendless, and 
the poor, but in a golden niche in 
the registry of glorified humanity, 
when time is no more. Many of her 
institutions, too, have wrought won- 
derfully in the rescue of myriads of 
our fallen race back to more than 
paradisean happiness and perfection. 
They have accomplised mighty deeds 
and wreathed themselves with im- 
mortal honors of which angels might 
be envious. We admire, we love, 
we *'earnesUy covet" their spirit; 
it is an *' excellent gift." O may 
their mantle fall on us ! 

li\ both her Christians and their 
institutions we have confidence— *a 
fellowshin. We bid them God 
speed. But these institutions are 
not the British government; their 
spirit is not her grasping, over- reach- 
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ing policy. We know the distinction, 
and we intend to make it. In the 
one, we sympathize, approach to, 
and emulate ; the other, we fear, re- 
cede from, and detest. The restless 
ambition of the one to subjugate the 
world to itself, and the burning zeal 
of the other for its salvation, are as 
wide of each other as the antipodes 
of the earth. 

In view of all, we should say to 
England, as long as we have power 
to say, depart from us, and let us 
aFone. We have heard from credible 
authorities of thy tender mercies. 
They are cruel. You imported our 
fathers to the American colonies. 
You burdened those colonies with 
difliculties in their struggles with 
which you now curse them. You 
are not too good to burden us 
also. 



Why slioold we expect to meet 
with more gracious treatment than 
the hard-laboring operatives of your 
own island? With what show of 
wisdom should we, mostly dissenters, 
and in the eye of your national esta- 
blishment schismatics^ with our at- 
tention fixed upon recent High Church 
movements in Great Britain, consent 
to become a member of a Slate whose 
most gracious sovereign is clearly 
committed to such an establishment, 
and sympathizes in all its measures? 
Your monarchy no more than your 
hierarchy is offensive to us. But, 
by becoming your subjects in such a 
system of far-reaching political and 
ecclesiastical management, small as 
we are, we should be in danger, and 
most oppressively too, of feeling the 
power of both. No, England, 
dare not, cannot trust you. 
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The following powerful appeal 
appeared in most of the New York 
papers prior to the 4th of July. It 
however did not reach us in time for 
our last number. We insert it now 
for two reasons, viz: Ist, the facts 
and arguments contained in it are all 
well expressed and sustained, and 
are appropriate at all times ; 2d, 
many of our clerical friends have not 
yet complied with our requests made 
in May and June relative to 4th of 
July efforts, and may therefore pos- 
sibly need a word of exhortation to 
bring the subject again to their re- 
membrance. Of all such we ask a 
careful perusal of the *• Appeal," and 
also of the appropriate remarks by 
the editor of the New York Sun, 
which precede and follow it : 



An Appeal for Africa.— We are 
happy to learn by the annexed cir- 
cular that the New York State 
Colonization Society are about to 
prosecute their noble work with in- 
creased vigor. Recent events have 
called public attention to the coloni- 
zation enterprise. We commenced 
a series of articles a few months ago, 
showing the position of the govern- 
ment and people of the United States 
on this question ; most interesting in- 
telligence from Africa, confirming the 
positions we had assumed, soon aftnr 
arrived. The press in every part of 
the country disseminated the intelli- 
gence, and but one voice is heard 
throughout the country on this ques- 
tion. The sympathies of all are ex- 
cited. One hundred and fifiy mil- 
lions of benighted Africans are to be 
redeemed. A great continent is to be 
civilized, and to the people of the 
United States, and the descendants of 
Africans among us, the race of Ham 
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look for the blessings of Christianity 
and civilization. America contimen- 
ced the good work, and triumphant 
success has attended our philanthropic 
efforts. The regeneration of Africa 
is no longer doubtful. Its eniiie prac- 
ticability has been fully demonstrated, 
and the colonization enterprise now 
.siantls before the people as one that 
should commend their hearty co-ope- 
ration. 

•.Appeal of the New York Coloniza- 
tion Society, to the Ministers and 
Churches of all Denominations in 
the State. 
** No enterprise of good can be suc- 
cessfully prosecuted without the favor 
and advocacy of the ministers of the 
gospel." This is the maxim of co- 
lonization, acted upon from the com- 
mencement of the enterprise. And 
in these days, when a portion of those 
who profess to be the friends of hu- 
manity, to care for the colored race, 
and to be the champions of human 
rights, are denouncing the Christian 
ministry and the Christian Church, 
and becoming affiliated with the 
avowed and unblushing infidelity of 
the land, we feel more than ever dis- 
posed to ally ourselves in closer in- 
timacy with the Christian ministry, 
and the Christian churches of our 
country, and to invoke their counsels, 
their prayers, their sympathies and 
cordial co-operation with us, in car- 
rying out and consummating the phil- 
anthropic and benevolent designs of 
the great scheme of African coloniza- 
tion. Through a spirit of most lib- 
eral, but we think mistaken conces- 
sion, to the prejudices of some, our 
cause for the last few years has, to a 
great extent, been excluded from the 
place which ministers and churches 
have given to other benevolent ob- 
jects. We have submitted to this se- 
vere exclusion without a murmur, or 
a word of reproach uttered against 
the ministry or the church. We have 
regretted itp— our cause has greatly 



suffered from it; but we have bowed 
in submission; hoped in God, and 
prayerfully awaited the evolutions of 
His providence to bring about a mor^ 
calm and peaceful period, when our 
exiled cause would be welcomed 
back again into the bosom of the 
church as one of the blessed chari- 
ties of the age. We think that at 
present we see the dawn of this 
happy period. That spirit which so 
sternly and relentlessly demanded 
our enterprise to be excluded from 
the churches because its own agita- 
tions could not be introduced, has 
shown most clearly that it has never 
been in the least conciliated by this 
costly peace-offerinsct but has now 
boldly determined to drive the plough- 
share of ruin, if it can^ over the chur- 
ches themselves, rather than fail of 
carrying its own counsels in its own 
way. And thus Providence has laid 
upon the churches a necessity to take 
conservative ground, in this position 
of affairs, and to do what they can for 
the temporal and eternal well-being of 
the colored race, through some or- 
ganization which shall not bring into 
their own pale the elements of a radi- 
calism utterly uprooting and schis- 
matical in all its tendencies. Through 
what existing organization can they 
do this more certainly than through 
that of colonization ? 

And may we not ask, too, what 
plan yet devised for the benefit of the 
colored people, has been equally safe 
to the church, and productive of be- 
nign, practical results, to the African 
race, as this enterprise ? On this 
point "we court investigation," and 
challenge comparison. 

In former years, and before coloni- 
zation had been crowned with so am- 
ple success as lately — when i!y*re 
was less encouragement to give than 
at pres'eMt — the churches very gene- 
rally remembered this cause, by ta- 
king up contributions in aid of its 
funds, on or near the Fourth of July. 
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For the last few years these contribu- 
tions, though more than ever needed, 
have fallen off greatly in numbers 
and in amount ; many churches ma- 
king no collections at all, and others 
contribi:ting less than one-fourth 
the sums they formerly gave. As 
the period of our great national cele- 
bration of independence is drawing; 



them in the families of Christain 
lonists, to be taught the arts of civili- 
zation and the truths of Christianity. 
The former, that at New Sestera, 
would have been destroyed before this 
time, had not the slave traders bribed 
the natives, to prevent them from 
selling their territory to the govern- 
ment of Liberia. 



nigh, the New York State Coloni- j The minds of the civilized world 

zation Society would make a most ! are now strongly turned on the ctvt- 

respectful, earnest, urgent appeal to{ lizaiion and Christ ianization of 

the ministers of tlic pospel and the .^/"rtcrt herself, r^ the oniy effeeiu- 

Christian churches of all dcnoaiina- a/ mcanb of annihilating the slave 

tions in the State, to remember ihr ; irado. 

cause of bleeding Africa, and to lake '. Now this is precisely the work 

up a collection in aid of our funds on which our colonies are actually and 

the Sabbath prcrtniing or succtctiiui; r:ij)idly eliociini; in Africa. 

the Fourth of July proximo, or as ; 2. The providence of God ha» 90 

soon therealter as piactiral^le. nrdrrctf, that trithiji the last year 

The providence o! Gud. in crowi- , ///ere hci'i been a clone and crttieal 
ing the enterprise of coloniziiiii>i: his'trric c Elimination of Cohnizaiion 
with so unparalleled and uuhiokcd a-.fl ^'*[is!<tn:r; oti t'le West em CooMt 
for success recently, ht»s i:iipo:?cvl on /•/' ,if.ic i, l : which it has been rfe- 
us the imperious duiy of niakiiiL hihi.sfrafr:l that Roman Catholic 
this appeal to the iiwnistry and the ai'is^ivia for three ceiUitriea, and 
churches of ihiis Stjte lo take a htr- Prite>;tanf tnisfiions for one century 
ger share in the hh\^sed v/ork wliich /it'.-?', disconarrted trith civilized cth 
our colonics are eileciinc: for the co- hh}i(s on that coasty have been aneth 
lored rare in two hemispheres. We tlrt' fiUure. 

urge this appeal by the following Tliis examination has also shown 
considerations : tl.at colonization has had the most 

1. The efficient and poirerful in- marked and marvellous influence in 
fiuence of the colonies of Liberia in protecting ami sustaining Chrisiian 
suppressing the slave trade is now ^li^s^iolls, and that, •» in the colonies 
practically tested, and has ban site- ol' Caj)e Palmas, Liberia Prtfper, 
nally displayed icithin the last year. Sierra Leone, and on the Gambia, 

Notwithstanding the presence of ihere are now more than one han- 
the armed squadrons of Great Britain dred missionaries and assistant 
and the United States on the coast of sionaries, many of them of 
Africa* two slave factories have been descent, and some of them native Af- 
maintained in the comparative vicini- ricans, engaged in successful labocs 
ty of the colonies, the one at New for the regeneration of Africa. As 
Sesters, and the other near little Cape the fruits of their labors, there are 
Mount. The latter has been com- more than live thousand regular com- 
pletely broken up by our colony, municants in Christian chorchee« 
within the last six months ; Gov. : more than twelve thousand regular 
Roberts in person rescuing four of ; attendants on the preaching of die 
the ill-fated victims, lads from twelve ' gospel, and many tens of thonsandi 
to fifteen years of age, and bringing j of natives perfectly accessible to mil- 
them home with him, and placing ' sionary labors. 
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All this has been done since the 
settlement of Sierra Leone, 1787, and 
nearly all since the settlement of Li- 
beria in 1822." Thus the finger of 
God seems to be pointing to the ex- 
istence of civilized colonies on the 
coast, as the medium through which 
Christian missionaries are to reach 
forth their redeeming influence on 
the hundred and fifty millions of be- 
nighted, bleeding Africa. Let pastors 
and churches seriously ponder this 
fact, and inquire whether it does not 
throw some light- on the method by 
which they may begin in earnest to 
do something more efllcient for the 
temporal and eternal well-being of the 
long neglected. Pagan millions of 
Africa. 

3. Within the last few months^ 
the purchase of two considerable 
portions of territory by the Govern- 
ment of Liberia {the Bassa country, 
and that of Sinoe) has created a de- 
mand for more colonists to he sent 
out from this country^ while the sumn 
expended on the purchases have les- 
sened the means of fitting out expe- 
ditions of emigrants to Liberia. 

It will strike any reflecting mind, 
how very important it is immediately 
to locate on these newly purchased 
portions of territory, so recently the 
theatres of slave-trading and savage 
life, a settlement of civilized. Chris- 
tian colonists, who will pursue a le- 
gitimate trade and commerce there, 
and who will establish there the in- 
stitutions of education and religion, 
to exert their benign influence on the 
contiguous native tribes of Africans. 
The large sums expended the last 
year for the purchase of territory, 
have limited the means of seuding 
out emigrants from this country to a 
degree that is greatly perplexing, in 
the present juncture of aff*airs, to the 
American Colonization Society. In 
speaking of a contemplated expedi- 
tion from Norfolk, Va., this summer, 
the Society remarks : ** The time of 



its departure is not yet fixed, but will 
be announced as soon as the neces- 
sary funds can be procured to meet 
the expenses. 7%e number of emi-~ 
grants who will be sent out this time 
will depend on the amount of means 
which we can command.^* There 
are about five hundred slaves who 
have been oflered their freedom, been 
trained and instructed with a view to 
fit them for worthy citizenship in 
Liberia, now ready to go, were the 
means at hand to send them. Will 
these be remembered when ministers 
and Christians thankfully celebrate 
the next anniversary of our national 
independence ? In addition to these 
great objects of present and pressing 
necessity, the spirit of improvement, 
the thirst for knowledge, and the in- 
tellectual aspirations of the colonists 
already in Liberia, have rendered it 
extremely desirable that we should 
assist them to establish, at Monrovia^ 
a Female Academy, in which the 
higher branches of female education 
may be taught. 

In a recent letter Governor Rob- 
erts thus expresses himself on this 
subject: ** Is it possible that nothing 
can be done to relieve us in this re- 
spect? Can no competent female 
teacher be induced to come to Libe- 
ria ? If you can do anything for us 
in this way, you will confer a great 
blessing on the people of these colo- 
nies." VV e leave these facts to speak 
to the hearts ofministers and churches, 
as they exult in the rich bless- 
ings of civilization, liberty and Chris- 
tianity, which they and their chil- 
dren enjoy in this favored land. 
And we would aflectionately say to 
them, how can you better testify 
your gratitude to God for those ines- 
timable blessings, of which the com- 
ing national anniversary so vividly 
reminds you, than by ** sending por- 
tions to the poor," " breaking every 
yoke," remembering the down-trod- 
den and oppressed, by giving liber- 
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ally, as God hath prospered you, the '\\ leges of the whites. Whether this 
means of melioratins; their condition ': is simply an unjust prejudice or a 
for time, and of securinir their best in- wise check on the deterioration of 
teresls for eternity ? If the Christian the favored caste, is not now the 
ministry and the Christian churches question. We only state the fact. 
*' shut up their bowels of mercy and ask how shall we remedy this 
and kindness^' from the colored race practical inequality, how eleyate the 
here and in Africa, icho are to be tlie abased, how '* return the captive to 
instruments of blessing that most for- ; the licritage of his fathers ?*' Colo- 
lorn portion of the human family, nization gives the answer in one 
with all that can give a charm to the word, and the, only answer. On that 
life that now is, or inspire hope for day in which a whole nation, or 
that which is to come ? Who? — let rather a confrregation of thirty na- 
the history of all tliat has ever been tions, shall come to(;eihcr to return 
done eiTcctivelv for man^s mortal and thanks to Heaven for the richest 
immortal interests, answer. The boon ever conferred on man* when 
ministry and the church of God 7nust ' they celebrate the courage and wis- 
do it, if it ever be done by human in- dom of the fathers who gave them 
strumentality. To //i em we look, to such large wealth of civil, religious, 
them we now appeal, entreating them and moral freedom, it will be right to 
to ** make up their lack of service" show their gratitude by opening to 
in this cause, and to cancel the neg- , the stranger, who was brought by 
lect and large arrears of by-gone ' force within their gates, a country 
times, by contributing this year so , in which he too can burn incense on 
liberally, as to bear some proportion altars really free, 
to the intrinsic merits and real exi- ;' Let every orator on the 4th of July 
gencies of our great enterprise. say a word for the future republics 

All monies collected may be sent of Africa. Let the whole nation 
to Kev. D. li. Carroll, I). D., Cor- speak on that day with one voice, 
responding Secretary ; or to Moses and future nations will spring from it 
Allen, Esq., Tieasurer, New York 'i to call that union of effort blessed. 
city. |, It will give the impulse, and set in 

In behalf of the Board of Mana- j! flow a tide of emigration which will 
gers: D.L.CARROLL, ■ not cease until Africa is redeemed. 

Cor. Secretary. ■ Here we have a homeless people— 

in Africa there is a splendid territory 

unpeopled. Here is work, home 

With one heart let rs join work, for the missionary, and a duty, 
IN A COMMON prayer FOR AFRICA. — a pressing duty, for the patriot. Let 
In celebrating the 4th of July our the coming anniversary of independ- 
orators arc much at a loss for new enccf show that Christians and pa- 
points of interest wherewith to gem. t riots arc willing to give to it more than 

their noble but well worn subject. formal words, and it will mark a new 

We will give them one. We have era. Of the colored youth under 
in our land— every where — through- 1 fifteen, not one will consent to re- 
out all our borders — an alien race i main here under the degrading^ bon- 
with whom we cannot share the | dage of castes, when they become 
dearest and most intimate blessings i well informed of the high advantages 
of freedom. In the free States as in | which await them in Africa. As 
the slave-holding ones, the colored | they become of age they will press 
race does not mingle in marriage or ; in throngs to the land in which they 
participate in the higher social privi- j can become men indeed. 
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Rarely have we met with a book 
of travel, the perusal of which has 
interested us more than the one of 
which the above is the title. It is 
the production of an officer in our 
navy, who was on board one of our 
men-of-war during her cruise on the 
western coast of Africa. He visited 
all the places of interest among the 
Cape de Verds, Canary, Madeira 
and other islands, was frequently in 
the various ports and settlements of 
Liberia, saw whatever could be seen, 
and heard whatever could be heard, 
and has described the whole in the 
most graphic and enticing style. He 
met with sufficient incident to en- 
liven the otherwise dull narration of 
facts. There is no dry detail, no 
long and labored essays on trifling 
topics. On the contrary, his state- 
ments of occurrences are short and 
natural ; Iris remarks on men and 
things are candid ; his conclusions 
are well drawn ; his inferences show 
a well balanced mind ; and the 
whole is pervaded with an air of 
modesty and unpretention, which in 
these times is truly refreshing and 
delightful. 

The enterprising publishers, 
Wiley and Putnam, could not, we 
are sure, have selected any other 
work more adapted favorably to lead 
off in their *' Library of American 
Books." If those which shall com- 
pose the remainder of the library are 



all as readable, and at the same tim^ 
as well worthy of being read, as the 
present one, we hesitate not to pre- 
dict for them a wide and general cir- 
culation. 

We hail the appearance of this 
book with pleasure, because it must 
be considered as bearing impartial 
testimony (whether favorable or the 
contrary,) to the present condition of 
Liberia. We have needed just 
such a book as it is. We have been 
anxious that some disinterested per- 
son with good sense and cool judg- 
ment, should visit Liberia, uncon- 
nected with the Society at home, un- 
influenced by any party or personal 
considerations, and remain long 
enough on the coast and in the set- 
tlements to have his first impressioiMi 
corrected or verified, and thoroughly 
to understand the whole machinery 
of colonizatk)n, and the actual pre- 
sent condition and reasonable pros- 
pects of the commonwealth of Libe- 
ria. In the present work and i^ 
author, we have this desideratum. 
The following remarks from the 
preface, show with what feelings 
and prepossessions he entered upon 
the work : 

'* If in any portion of the book, 
th€ author may hope to engage the 
attention of the public, it will proba- 
bly be in those pages which treat of 
Liberia. The value of his evidence, 
as to the condition and prospects of 
that colony, must depend, not upon 
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any ein^ularacj'.ene.*?? r.f o';-':rva;;on ^ion rf v.::a: ihe anihor Lad lo smy 

or depth of ren»rcii.iri, b=-: l,;oii hi- , ,- Li'-.erli. Hi* lesiininnv i« inral- 

frce'iom from inriiz^u ^ ■'*. £.* 1 h.* i • it- j •. / ii i^ 

. .',. -lV e. A\ e c-TiCiend it lo all who 
consequeiil avilitv lo j '.r'.-cive a Cer- 
tain decree of inj':;j, ^:,'l iriclin.tion '-^^e any c.>ub:s that Liberia will 
to express it frarjkly. A Loririern frur*ceeJ. We would that all the 
man, bat not u:iacq;dinie i wiih the enemies of colonization wonld read 

fclave insiiiutionb of our own and ... ,^^,. i^- . .,, ,.^„ ^i^um 

. . . • I- - this bonk. >ot that ibey mifbt 

other countneH — neither an aoolition- . , . . ^ 

ist nor a colonizationist— without not find some things la it which ihey 

prejudice, as without preposse«.-ion — ni'shi perhaps torture into arguments 

he fell himself thus far q'ialified to a rainst the scheme. We hare never 
examine the er^at en-.erpri.e which ^.^.^^.j ^^^^, j^,^,^-^ ^3, f^^^ 

he beheld in progress. Heci.joved. ' . • i • r i «r 

moreover, tlie alvani i?.? r.f ompar- ^' ^ *^now that ii has \\s faults. We 

in;? Liberia, a& he row saw i:, vii:h know thi: the ciiizens had to contend 

a personal observation cf is condi- wi.h n:a:iV obstacles, tnd that there 

lion three years b.:fire, and cobld are ^e: nnnv draii backs lo their ad- 
there fire mark iis en ward cr retreat- ' ,. , . 

in^ fuoL-Urps, and the htriier ji.j^e ^ancement. But we contend that 

what wai permanent, ?:ri.! w l.at niere- wh-n lH the cirrums'ances are con- 

ly temporary or accidental. Vi'j;h sidertMl, i::ere is nothing which 

these qualifications, he may at leas: .^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^,f reasonahle dia- 
hope lo have spoke so much of truth - . , . , . 

ai entirely to gratify neither the rouragen.eniin regard to the uliimate 

friends nor enemies of this iiilerefrt- success c»f the enterprise, and the 

ing colony. immense rood to tlie colored race and 

-The 'wPFt coa.t of Afiira is i. ^^ Africa,\v]iieh uill accme from it. 
fresher fii'M for the fccril^bling lourLsi , 

than most other parts of the world. ""^ ^» ^^'^ '^^'^^^^ « conclusion : 
Few visit it unle-ss rlriven b\ fciern *» It is now fourteen months since 

necessity ; and ^till few* r j;re dis- our chip first visited Monrovia, 

posed to htrutrgle £jr«iin.st the ( ner- Within that peiiod thcie has been a 

valing i.iflueiice of the rlimaH\ and very perceptible i:n]>rovement in its 

keep up even so much of intellectual ronJition. 

activity as may bufiice to fill a liiur- *• 'I'hc houses are in hotter repair ; 
nal p:!ge of journal or comnioji[>la«'e ' the jfanlens under superior ctdtiva- 

book. In his descriptions of the i\ou,^ There is an abundant supply 

settlements of the varinus natioup (»! of cattle which have been puichascd 

Europe alone: tiiat coast, and of trie fr(„n i!ie natives. More merchant 

native tribes, and their trade and in- vc.-sels now make this their port, 

tercourse with the whites, the writei hriniring jroods hither, and creating 

indulges the ivlea that he may add a a market for the commodities, live 

tiifle to the general information ol v.tock iiiid veiretables of the colonista. 

tlie public." An increased amount of money is in 

Wc have space only for a few ex- ' rin-uhitlon ; and the inhabitants find 

tracts from the work at the present"' ^^^^^ ^Kv ^-an dispose of the producU 

,„ , IP .of tlieir industry for somethinff help 

time. AVc choose, therefore, to , ^^.^ ^j^^^^ ^,^^ ^^^ -j^ ^„j ,^^.^^^^ ^j^j^^ 

place in near relation to the pieced- 1 they were formerly obliged to take 

ing prefatory remarks, the conclu- inpayment. The squadron of Uni- 
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ted States men-of-war, if it do no [ 
other good, will at least have an es- 
sential share in promoting the pros- 
perity of Liberia. After having seen 
much, and reflected upon the subject 
even to weariness, 1 write down my 
opinion, that Liberia is firmly plant- 
ed, and is destined to increase and 
prosper. That it will do, though all 
further support from the United 
States be discontinued. A large 
portion of the present population, it 
is true, are ignorant, and incompetent 
to place a just estimate on freedom, 
or even to comprehend what free- 
dom really is. But they are gene- 
rally improving in this respect ; and 
there is already a sufficient intermix- 
ture of intelligent, enterprising and 
sagacious men, to give the proper 
tone to the colony, and insure its 
ultimate success. The great hope, 
however, is in the generation that 
will follow these original emigrants. 
Education is universally diffused 
among the children ; and its advan- 
tages, now begirirfing to be very 
manifest, will, in a few years, place 
the destinies of this great enterprise 
in the hands of men born and bred 
in Africa. Then, and not till then, 
will the experiment of African colo- 
nization, arid of the ability of the 
colonists for self-support and self- 
government, have been fairly tried. 
My belief is firm in a favorable re- 
sult. Meantime, it would be wiser 
in the Colonization Society, and its 
more zealous members, to moderate 
their tone, and speak less strongly 
as to the advantages held out by Li- 
beria. Unquestionably, it is a bet- 
ter country than America for the 
colored race. But they will find 
it very far from a paradise. Men 
who expect to become independent 
and respectable, can only achieve 
their object here on the same terms 
as every where else. They must 
cultivate their minds, be willing to 
exert themselves, and not look for 



too easy or too rapid rise of fortune. 
One thing is certain. People of 
color have here their fair position in 
the comparative scale of mankind. 
The white man who visits Liberia, 
be he of what rank he may, and 
however imbued with the prejudice 
of home, associates with the colo- 
nist on terms of equality. This 
would be impossible (speaking not 
of individuals, but of the general in- 
tercourse between the two races,) 
in the United States. The colonist 
feels his advantage in this respect, 
and reckons it of greater weight in 
the balance than all the hardships to 
which he is obliged to submit, in an 
unwanted climate, and a strange 
country. He is reclaimed from ages 
of degradation and rises to the erect 
stature of humanity. On this soil, 
sun-parched though, he gives the 
laws ; and the white men must obey 
them. In this point of view — as 
restoring to him his long-lost birth- 
right of equality, Liberia may indeed 
be called the black man's paradise. 
It is difRcult to lay too great stress 
on the above considerations. When 
the white man sets his foot on the 
shore of Africa, he finds it necessary 
to throw oflf his former prejudices. 
For my own part, I have dined at 
the tables of many colored men in 
Liberia, have entertained them on 
shipboard, worshiped with them at 
church, walked, rode, and associated 
with them, as equal with equal, if 
not as friend with friend. Were I 
to meet those men in my own town, 
and among my own relations, I 
would treat them kindly and hospi- 
tably, as they have treated me. My 
position would give me confidence 
to do so. But in another city, 
where I might be known to few, 
should I follow the dictates of my 
head and heart, and there treat these 
colored men as brethren and equals, 
it would imply the exercise of great- 
er moral courage than I have ever 
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been aware of possessing. This is 
sad ; but it shows forcibly what the 
colored race have to struggle against 
in America, and how vast an advan- 
tage is gained by removing to another 
soil." 

In the sentiments of the preced- 
ing extracts, we most fully concur. 
We have generally been, and always 
mean to be, moderate in our remarks 
relating to the immediate advan- 
tages of a lemoval to Liberia. We 
have never held out to the colored 
people the idea that they were to be- 
come rich and happy and respectable 
by a mere residence in that common- 
wealth. By no means. But we 
confess we have been enthusiastic 
in praise of Liberia as a place where 
thev could rise from under the de- 
pressing influences which rest upon 
them now in this country, and in 
contact with the while man — where 
they could place their children in a 
condition of superior advantage, and 
finally as a place where they could 
do much for their race, and for the 
world ! And all that our author has 
said in his preface and in his conclu- 
sion and throughout the work, on 
the subject, has tended to invigorate 
our previous sentiments in connec- 
tion with this aspect of colonization. 

We cannot refrain from publishing 
the following passage relating to 
Missions and Missionaries in Libe- 
ria. It so entirely corresponds with 
our own sentiments, and withal, so 
commends itself to the good sense 
and judgment of every person who 
thinks at all upon the subject, that 
we should like to throw it upon the 



wings of the wind and send it all 
over the land. We owe the author 
an infinite debt of thanks for aiding 
us so powerfully in our efiforts to 
persuade our missionary societies to 
send none but colored missionarioi 
to Africa, and thus make full experi- 
ments of what the colored man can do 
when placed in circumstances of any 
thing like a fair trial. 

It will be remembered that there 
have at times been some difficulties 
existing between the missionaries 
and the authorities of Liberia. We 
think tliat the statement below will 
show to every mind what was the 
real cause of those difficulties, and 
the only means of preventing their 
recurrence in future : 

** And here, without presuming to 
offer an opinion as respects their 
conduct at this particular juncture, 
I must be allowed to say, that the 
missionaries at Liberia have shown 
themselves systematically disposed 
to claim a position entirely indepen- 
dent of the colonies. They are sup- 
ported by wealthy and powerful so- 
cieties at home ; they have been ac- 
customed to look upon their own 
race as superior to tlie colored peo- 
ple ; they are individually conscious, 
no doubt in many cases, of an intel- 
lectual standing above that of the 
persons prominent among the emi- 
grants; and they are not always 
careful to conceal their sense of such 
general or particular superiority. It 
is certain too, that the native Afri- 
cans regard the whites with much 
greater respect than those of their 
own color. Hence it is almost im- 
possible but that jealousy of mission- 
ary influence should exist in the 
minds of the colonial authorities. 
The latter perceive in the midst of 
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their commonwealth, an alien power, 
exercised by persons not entitled to 
citizenship, and to whom it was 
never intended to allow voice or ac- 
tion in public affairs. By such a 
stale of things, the progress of Chris- 
tianity and civilization must be rather 
retarded than advanced. 

** Theie is reason, therefore, to 
doubt whether the labors of white 
missionaries in the territory over 
which the colonists exercise juris- 
diction, is upon the whole benefi- 
cial. If removed beyond those lim- 
its and insulated among the natives, 
they may accomplish infinite good ; 
but not while assuming an anomalous 
position of independence, and thwart- 
ing the great experiment which the 
friends of Liberia have in view. 
One grand object of these colonists, 
is to test the disputed and doubtful 
points, whether the colored race be 
capable of sustaining themselves 
without the aid or presence of the 
whites. In order to a fair trial of 
the question, it seems essential that 
none but colored missionaries should 
be sent hither. The difiiculties be- 
tween the government and the Metho- 
dist Episcopal mission confirm this 
view. At a former period that mis- 
sion possessed power almost suffi- 
cient to subvert the colonial rule. 
Let it not be supposed that these 
remarks are offered in any spirit of 
hostility to missionaries. My inter- 
course with them in different parts of 
the world, has been of the most 
friendly nature. I owe much to their 
kindness, and can bear cheerful testi- 
mony to the laborious self-devoting 
spirit in which they do their duty. 
At Athens, I have seen them toiling 
unremittingly for years, to educate 
the ignorant and degraded descend- 
ants of the ancient Greeks, and was 
proud that my own country— in a 
hemisphere of which Plato never 
dreamed — should have sent back to 
Greece a holier wisdom th^ he dif- 
Cosed from thence. 



** In the unhealthy Isle of Cyprusr 
I have beheld them perishing with- 
out a murmur, and their places filled 
with new votaries, stepping over the 
graves of the departed, and not less 
ready to spend and be spent in the 
cause of their Divine Master. I 
have witnessed the fiight of whole 
families from the mountains of Leba- 
non, where they had lingered until 
its cedars were prostrate beneath the 
storm of war, and only then came to 
shelter themselves under the fiag of 
their country. Every where, the 
spirit of the American missionaries 
has been honorable to their native 
land; nor, whatever be their human 
imperfections, is it too much to term 
them holy in their lives, and often 
martyrs in their deaths. And none 
more so than the very men of whom 
I now speak, in these sickly regions 
of Africa, where I beheld them sink- 
ing more or less gradually, but with 
certainty, and destitute of almost 
every earthly comfort, into their 
graves. 1 criticise portions of their 
conduct, but reverence their purity of 
motive ; and only regret that, while 
divesting themselves of so much that 
is worldly, they do not retain either 
more wisdom of this world, or less 
aptness to apply a disturbing influ- 
ence to worldly affairs." 

We close our extracts at the pres- 
ent time, with the following interest- 
ing remarks relating to the manners 
and customs of the natives of the 
country : 

*' August \st. Anchored at Cape . 
Palmas. We were boarded by Kroo- 
men in eight or ten canoes. While 
the thermometer stood at 75 or 80 
degrees^ these naked boatmen were 
shivering, and seemed absolutely to 
suffer with cold ; and such is the ef- 
fect of the climate upon our own 
physical systems, that we find wool- 
len garments comfortable at the same 
temperature. 
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'* Before returning on board, we ' pensable incarryingon thecommeree 
called on King Freeman, who received and maritime busincsA of the Afri- 
U8, seated on a chair which was placed can coast. When a Kroo boat comes 
in front of his house. His majesty's alongside, you may buy the canoe* 
royal robe was no other than an old hire the men at a moment's warning, 
uniform frock, which I had given and retain them in your service for 
him three years ago. Wc accepted monllis. They spend no time or 
the chairs which he oiTered us, and trouble in providing their equipment, 
held a palaver, while some twenty since it consists merely of a straw 
of his subjects stood respenfully hat and a piece of white or colored 
around. He remembered my for- cotton, girded about their loins. la 
mer visit to the colony, and appeared their canoes, they deposite these gir- 
very glad to see me again. His dies in the crown of their hats; nor 
town was nearly deserted, the people is it unusual, when a shower threat- 
having gone out to gather rice, ens them on shore, to see them place 
About the royal residence and in the this sulc garment in the same conve- 
vicinity, 1 saw thirty or forty cattle, nicnt receptacle, and then make for 
roost of them young, and all of them shelter. When rowing a boat or 
remarkably small. It is said, and I paddling a canoe, it is their cnstom 
believe it to he a fact, that cattle and to sing; and as the music'goes on, 
even fowls, when brought from the they seem to become invigorated, 
interior, take the coast fever, and applying their strength cheeifully, 
often perish with it. Certain it is, and with limbs as unwearied as their 
that they do not flourish. voices. One of their number leads 

"lltA. King Freeman came on in recitative, and the whole company 

board, dressed in his uniform frock, responds in the chorus. The sul>- 

with two epauletts, a red cap, and ject of the air is a recital of the ez* 

check trowscrs. He received some ploitsof the men, their employments, 

powder and bread from the Comnio- their intended movements, the news 

(lore, and some trifles from the ward of the coast, and the character of 

room. their employers. It is usual in these 

** 12/A. Joe Davis l>rouirht his son extemporary strains from the Kroo- 

on board to * learn senst-.' In pur- nii-n attached to a man-of-war, 1o 

suit of this laudihle object, tlie taunt with good humored satire, their 

young man is to make a cruisie with friends who are more laboiioiisly 

us. The father particularly request- employed in mercliant vessels, and 

ed that his son nii^ht he flogged, not so well fed and paid, 

saying : • Spose you lick him, you ** Their object in leaving home, 

gib him sense! ' On such a system, and entering into the service of 

a man-of-war is certainly no bad navigat;>rs, is generally to obtain the 

school of improvement. m'-ans of purcliasing wives, the num* 

*' 13/A. A delightful day, clear bcr of wliom constitutes a man's im- 

sky and cool breeze. We sailed portance. The sons of ^gentlemen/ 

from Cape Palmas yesterday, cruis- (for there is such a distinction of 

ing up the coast. rank among them,) never labor at 

*' I have been conversing with home, but do not hesitate to go 

young Ben Johnson, one of our away for a year or two, and earn 

Kroomen, on the conjugal and other something to take to their families, 

customs of his countrymen. These On the return of these wanderers, 

constitute quite a curious object of not like the prodigal son, but bring- 

research. The Kroomen are indis- ing wealth to their kindred, great 
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rejoicings are instituted. A bullock 
is killed by the head of the family, 
guns are fired, and two or three days 
are spent in the performance' of 
various plays and dances. The 
* boy ' gives all his earnings to his 
father ai\d places himself again under 
the parental authority. The Kroo- 
man of mature age, on his return 
from an expedition of this kind, buys 
a wife, or perhaps more than one, 
and distributes the rest of his accu- 
mulated gains amo g his relatives; 
in a week he has nothing left but 
his wives and his house. 

" Age is more respected by the 
Africans than by any other people. 
Even if the son be forty years old, 
he seldom seeks to emancipate him- 
self from the parental government. 
If a young man falls in love, he, in 
the first place, consults his father. 
The latter makes proposition to 
the damsel's father, who, if his 
daughter agrees to the match, an- 
nounces the terms of purchase. 
The price varies in difierent pinccs, 
and is also influenced by other cir- 
cumstances, such as the respectabili- 
ty and power of the family, and the 
beauty and behavior of the girl. 
The arrangements here described, 
are often made when the ffirl is only 
five or six years of age, in which 
case, she remains widi her friends 
until womanhood, and then goes to 
the house of her bridegroom . Mean- 
time, her family receives the stipu- 
lated price, and are responsible for 
her good behavior. Should she 



prove faithless and run away, her 
purchase money must be refunded 
by her friends, who, in their turn, 
have a claim upon the family of him 
who seduces or harbors her. If 
prompt satisfaction be not made, 
(which, however, is generally the 
case,) there will be a long palaver, 
and a much heavier expense for 
damage and costs. If after the com- 
mencement of married life, the hus- 
band is displeased with his wife's 
conduct, he complains to her father, 
who either takes her back or repays 
the dower, or more frequently ad- 
vises that she be flogged. In the 
latter alternative, she is tied, 
starved? and severely beaten, — 
a mode of conjugal discipline 
which generally pioduces the de- 
sired e fleet. 

** Should the wife be suspected of 
infidelity, the husband may charge 
her with it, and demand that she 
should drink the poisonous decoc- 
tion of sassy wood, which is used 
as a test of guilt or innocence, in all 
cases that are considered too uncer- 
tain for human judgment, if her 
stomach free itself from the fatal 
draught by vomiting, she is declared 
innocent, and is taken back by her 
family without paying the dower. 
On the other hand, if the poison be- 
gin to take eflfect, she is pronounced 
guilty; an emetic is administered in 
the shape of common soap ; and her 
husband may, at his option, either 
send her home or cut oflf her nose 
and ears." 



Comman^tr 3cnt$'5 £ttttt 



H. B. M. Ship "Pkmelopk,»» 

Off Gallinoiy Sept. m, 1844. 

Sir: — I have the honor to acquaint your Excel- 
lency (hat I have received instructions to communi* 
cate to you, for your information, the Tievrs taken by 
the British government in relation to the settlement 
of *< Liberia," under your administration. 

The interest which is felt in Great Britain, in tlic 
success of every attempt for th« civilization and wel- 
&rc of Africa, has naturally excited attention to tli« 



proceedings of a Society, whose professed principle* 
and objects, and the respectable sources from which 
it emanated, afforded well grounded hopes that it« 
benevolent purposes would finally be realized. Ac- 
cordingly, the progress of amelioration, hitherto, has 
been remarked with sympathy and cordial satis&e- 
tiou ; and it is sincerely hoped that the prosperity of 
the infant settlement of *< Liberia," may not be in 
any manner retarded. I am' commanded to aisur* 
you, that th« Liberian authorities may reckon upon 
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the good will and protection of Her Majesty's eor- 
crnmcnt, wbenerer they may be needed, in further- 
ance of these sentiments. But while the British gov- 
ernment is thus amicably disposed towards the set- 
tlers of Liberia, it deems it expedient to explain with 
precision the views at which it has arrived, on a sub- 
ject on which it is liighly desirable that there should 
be no doubt or misunderstanding. The complaints j dictated as it is by the sincerest friendahip and r»> 
of certain British subjects, who had, under agree- jj gard for your community ; and only limimd bj tbt 
ment, and according to the custom on the coast, !| imperative necessity of aaserting th« jart righti of 



accustomed resorts. Theae obier?«tioBs here a ps^ 
ticular reference to the dispntca at Grand Bmi ^ uid 
I need not go into detail on a subject which it JUlf 
j knonw to you ; but, I may be pcrmitled to cxprraa 
my earnest hope, that your Ezceileocj will cxeit 
your influence to give due effect to thia ozpouCfoa of 
the views and intentions of the British 



formed settlements and acquired property, have 
brought to the knowledge of the British government 



British subjects. 
You may rest auured that we shall nerer allcBipl 



the unpleasant fact, that the << Liberian settlers" ' to extend these beyond the limits preacribed by tho 



have asserted rights over the British subjects alluded 
to, which appear to be unjust as relating to the prior 
rights of others, and inadmissible on the grounds on 
which the Liberian settlers endeavor to found thrm. 

For, the rights in question, those of imposing cus- 
tom duties, and limiting the trade of foreigners by 
restrictions, are sovereign rights, which can only be 
lawfully exercised by sovereign and imlepeudent 
states, within their own recognized borders and 
dominions. 

I need not remind your Excellency that this de- 
scription docs not yet apply to « Liberia," which is 
not recognized as a subsisting state, even by the gov- 
ernment of the country from wliich its settlers have 
emigrated: still less is it necessary to remind you. 



consent of the civilized world, if your Soeletj had 
been long established, great or powerfUI| tho com- 
plaintsof our fellow subjects would have becnbroagbC 
into earlier notice, but the reverse of (he poaHioa 
has, in connection with the peculiarity of your ^l^iff* 
upon British sympathy, in other respecta, delayed the 
representation, which your Excellency will now he 
pleased to receive as well-considered and final. 

I am commanded to send an officer with ihb repte- 
scntation to " Liberia," who may be fuUy eoeapeteal 
to make any explanation which you may desire npea 
■ the subject. For this purpose I have Klected Con- 
roandcr Buckle, of Her Majesty's sloop the *< Orow^ 
ler," the senior officer of the Sierra Leone dirieloo 
of this station, to wait upon your EzccUenej. I b^ 



that no association of private individuals, however j- ^^^^^ ^o introduce Commander Buckle to yoo as 



respectable, in any country, can delegate an authority 
which they do not possess themselves, or depute their 
agents to exercise power aflecting the rights of per- 
sons not their subjects, and established in prior pos- 
session of property to which they can have no claim. 
The rights of property on this coast, as they may 
appear to be acquired by purchase, will be fuDy re- 
cognized by us; but we cannot admit that property 
•o acquired, can confer sovereign rights upon a pri- 
vate association, or justify the imposition of state 
duties, or the exclusion of British commerce from its 



officer who possesses my entire confideneei end te 
whom you may freely communicate any reprcaeatn- 
tion which you may think fit to address to Her 
jesty's government in reference to this 
tion. 

I have the honor to be, with great 

Respect and consideration, air, 
Your most obedient, humble 

W. JOIf ICfl^ 
CcT^. and tenior officer, coming tht Uiithkt^utwiinu 
To Ills £xcELL£.NCY, the Goo. of *' Ltheriom** 



VitctipiB of i\)t 3imtTxcan Zoiont^at'ion Mocttt^f 
From the 2Aih May, to the 22nd July, 1845. 



MAINE. 

Bangor — George W. Pickering.. 
VERMONT. 
By Dea. Samuel Tracy : 

Chester — Dea. Heald 

Ludlow — Otis Ross 

Woodstock — Hon. Charles Marsih, 
Hon. Jacob Collamer, each $3, 
Hon. Daniel Pierce, £. Ladd, 
N. Gushing, each $1, Esq. 
Demmon, 25 cts 

Sharon — C. Raster 

Royalton — Mrs. Francis, $10, 
Daniel Rix, 2d, $1, Dr. Rix, 
26 cts 

Chclsea^J. Steel, A. 0. Hunter, 



8 50 



75 
37 



9 25 
5 00 



11 25 



J. W. Smith, each $1, cash 35 
cts., L. Bacon, 50 cts.. Dr. 
Worcester, 75 cts 

West Bethel— Ddniiel Weston, 50 
cts., cash 12 cts 

Waitsfield— Hon. J. Carpenter.. . 

Burlinqton—li. G. Cole, Dea. 8. 
Hickok, J. Wheeler, D. D., 
cash, each $5, Guy Catlin, 
$3 50, Hon. Geo. P. Marsh, 
cash, W. H. Wilkins, each $8, 
Col. A. W. Hide, $2 60, Prof. 
F. N. Benedict, Prof: J. Tor- 
rav, Dr. Spooner, Mw. H. 
Wheeler, H. Larenwortb, each 
$2, Mrs. Paine, Prof. C. Pease, 



4 60 
1 00 
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Win. Warner, each $1, J. M. 

Buel, 50cts 48 50 

Vergennes — Cash 25 

Royalton^—M.r^.S. Washburn.... } 00 
Middlebury — Hon. P. Starr, $5, 

C. Elmer, ^'3, A. Wilcox, Hon. 

S. Swift, President Labaree, 

each ^2, Rev. S. Coe, Prof. A. 

Twining, C.Birge, H. Seymour, 

each ^1 18 00 

Brideport — Cash 50 

East Rutland — Wm. Page, ^5, 

R. Pierpoint, T. W. Hopkins, 

each $1, H. T. White, 50 cts.. 7 50 
West Rutland — Abner Mead,. ... 5 00 
Pittsford—A. Leach, $3 50, Dr. 

R. Winslow, $1 4 60 

118 09 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Cornish— J. Hall 1 00 

Plainfield — Rev. Jacob Scaler, 

Capt. J. Wead, each $1 2 00 

Meriden — S. B. Duncan, $2, C. 
S. Richards, A. Wood, each 
$\ 25, Mrs. Rowel, Mrs. Kim- 
ball, Dea. Morrill, each $1. . . . 7 50 



10 50 



MASSACHUSETTS- 
By Rev. Joseph Tracy : 
Charlestown Colonization Socie- 
ty, $160, a female friend, for 
the purchase of territory, $100. 260 00 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Neu^ort — From two ladies, to 
constitute William Guild, Esq., 
a life member of the A. C. S. . 30 00 
CONNECTICUT. 
Brookfield — Daniel Tomlinson. . . 5 00 
Ea^t Windsor — Dea. Augustus 
Thompson, jr., per Dr. Tenney, 50 00 

55 00 
NEW YORK. 

Albany — Collection in 1st Presby- 
terian Church, $30, Peter Boyd, 

Esq., $10 40 00 

VIRGINIA. 

Halifax C. H, — ^James C. Bruce, 
Esq., per Rev. J. Grammer, 
$50, contribution by the Roa- 
noke Parish, per Rev. John T. 
Clark, rector, $15 65 00 

jSlbennarle Co. — Mrs. Ann J. Da- 
vis, Mrs. P. Minor, Mrs. P. Gil- 
mer, each $5, per Rev. R. K. 
Mead 16 00 

Big Lick — Gen. Watts,, his annual 
subscription 10 00 

Thomp8on*s^ Roadt — Miss Kitty 
T. Minor, for purchase of ter- 
ritory 10 00 

IToodrtocfc— Fourth July collec- 
tion in Rev. George G. Brooke's 
Church; 2 00 



Milford MiUs—Mra. Orra Hender- 
son, per Rev. Mr. Towles 

Norfolk — By Edgar Janvier : — S. 
W. Paul, $10. cash, $5, cash, 
$1, E. S. Pegraro, $6, Benj. 
Pollard, $10, several persons 
together, $5, Fourth Julv col- 
lection in M. E. Church, per 
Rev. Edward Wadsworth, pas- 
tor, $2147 

Amelia Co, — Miss Martha Booker, 
per Rev. J. S. Bacon, D. D.. . . 



GEORGIA. 

Augusta — Robert Campbell 

TENNESSEE. 

Nashville — James J. Murphrey, 
$5 37^, Robert Germany, $5, 
Christian Hoover, P.Moore,T. 
Clinton, each $1, cash, 62| cts. 

KENTUCKY. 
By Rev. Alexander M. Cowan : 

Franklin Co. — Thomas Page, $10, 
George W. Lewis, $5 

Woodford Co.-D. C. Humphreys, 
RoBert Adams, each $20, Dr. 
Lewis, Henry B.Lewis,each $6. 

Scott Co. — Thomas Martin 

Shelby Co, — Wilson Thomas.... 

ihyette Co. — James S. Berryman . 

Jessamine Co. — Otho Robards, 
$10, Samuel E. Ryley, Samuel 
Halloway, each $1 

Mercer Co. — Samuel Daviess. . . . 

Boyle Co. — Nathaniel Winn, to 
constitute himself a life-mem- 
ber. $30, J. A. Jacobs, Mrs. S. 
W. Jacobs, Jesse Smith, John 
G. Talbott, J. C. McDowell, 
Charles Caldwell, J. S. Hop- 
kins, £. B. Owsley, Dr. Wm. 
Craig, Thomas Barba, D. A. 
Russell, each $20, A. G. Cald- 
well, Dr. Daniel Yieser, Col. 
Evans Rogers, Dr. P. B. Mason, 
C. H. Rocnester,each $10, Mrs. 
Lucinda Yieser, Mrs. Nancy J. 
Zedlock, Mrs. J. Foy, Miss 
Elizabeth Cowan, J. T. Boyle, 
each $6, N. Shields, $3 75, 
Mrs. Witherspoon, $2, J. S. 
Taylor, $1 

Bath Co.— A friend, $100, Rev. 
J. Gordon, 



1 00 



57 47 


10 00 


170 47 


23 50 



14 00 



16 00 



50 00 

5 00 

6 00 
10 00 


12 00 
5 00 



OHIO. 
By Rev. H. L. Hosmer : 
Lebanon — Perry Tuttle, $1, As- 

berry Frazer, 26 cts 

WorthingUm — Rev. John Donald- 
son, $2, Peter Barker, $1 

I Delaware — H. M. Johnson, Rev. 
W.L. Harris, each $1, Rev. H. 
VandemaD, Sarah VandemaB, 



331 76 
lO&OO 
588 75 

1 26 
8 00 
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J. EatoD, R. Fans, each 50 cts., 
Daniel Hubbard, T. F. Case, 

each 25 cts 

Perrysbvrg—J, M. HaH, C. W. 
Skinner, J. II. Little, G. Pow- 
ers, E. D. Peck, each $1, A. 
Bloomfield, 50 cts., John Fen- 
ton, 25 cts.. Rev. J. T. Kellum, 
31, W. B. Reznor, $2, S. C. 
Doan, B. F. Holiister, D. Ladd, 



4 50 



each {fjJl 



Tfffin^L. A. Hall, H. Cronise, 
O. Cowdery, J. Stem, Rev. J. 
Campbell, R. G. Pennington, 
each ^1 

Jshlandr^J. P. Rcsnor, 1^-2, F. 
Graham, Rev. J. Robinson, J. 
Wesson, W. C. Mason, each .^1. 



11 751 

6 00 

6 00 



O^ 'J J 

INDIANA. 

N. //arjorfr— Fourth July collec- 
tion, per Rev. J.Finley Crowe, 10 00 I 
MISSOURI. 

St. Charles — FroLi the estate of 
the late Thornaj Lindsay, by 
GcOfjje C. Sibley, cxLc;it».r.. .". -KtO 00 



Total Contributions i" I,7:il 31 



FOR RKIH)S1T0RY. 

Ma I XE . liuniiur — (J I'c rge W . 

ricUerini^, to Jan., 'J.";, >1 GO. 
Miuol — Jilini'S J]. Wa»Iibiir;i, to 
1 Sent., '17, SI 

Nkvi' 1Iami'jhi;ik. — Mouut JVr- 
/jo/i — J. A. Starretf, lo Jan., 
'Hi, S-2. Purhs.i'.uth—llnixXio 
Bridge, to Nov., ' i7, >2. Cuiiip- 
/o/i— Miod II. Couk, t(i M.«y, 
'47, fr^5. Mendcn—C. S. Ricli- 
ards, A. Woud, jwintly, ^\ oi). 

Vlbmont. — By Sannuf Tiai'v — 
Chester — Dr. P. Kd?oM, >l*rii». 
Linilow—Di^d. F. Whiti.',.Sl 50. 
U'indsor-Hou. CooIi(l;;p, ijsl r,i). 
IVuoilshck—L. A. Mai»|j,E.s'j., 
for Benj. Swan, $.1 50. Jiuy- 
alton—Dr. J. A. DtMiison, $3. 
Randolph — Wm. Nuftin<;, D. 
Chase, each ^(i. B..rliin:tim— 
GuyCatlin,toJan., '4l),tfli 50, 
H. Bradley, ^3 50, ilerniari 
AIIer*8 estate, to Jan., 'ICi, 
811 50, Hon. M. L. Bennet, 
^5, on account, Hon. Geo. P. 
Marsh, ^\l 5<>, to Jan., '46, 
Col. A. VV. Hide, ,S1 50, W. 
H. Wilkins, $1 50. Castlehn— 
Dr. J. Perkins, to Jan , '4«. 
^11 50, Hon. Z.Howe, ^\ 5o, 
AVu? Ilacen—Kcv.J. Meacham, 
to Jan , *46, 75 cts. Bridcport^ 
Rev. D. Lamb, Dea. Clays, 
«1 60. We»t PouUney—WiQ. 
Wheeler, ^l 50. PiUs/ord^ 



1 50 



10 5a : 



Andrew Leach, Asa Noiine, 
Dea. Tottineham, each $1 50. 
Brandon — Kev. Wm. Shedd, 
$1 50, more, $8 89 75 

M A ss A c BUS ETTS .— ifo^e^Ley i 
Graves, Samuel Graves, each 
$1 50. WiUiamaburg — Dr. 
Daniel Collins, Elisba Habbard, 
Esq., Capt. Wm. A. Nash, each 
,^ 1 5v). Webster—n. O. Storre, 
Dr. John W. Tenney, Jamea 
J. R. Robinson, each $1 50. 
West Newton — Adolphus Smith, 
$1 50. Beverly — Henry Lar- 
kon, $1 50, Albert Thomdike. 
to April, '45, $1 50, Dea. John 
Salford, to 1 July, '48, $1 50, 
Edwa;vl Burley, $1 50. Hoek' 
/)0/ /— Dea. J. R. Gott, to July, 
' J*^, Dr. Benj. Haskee, to July, 
*4ij, I'uoli $1 50. Manchester — 
Cnpt. Kicl.arJ Traske, to July, 
'4Cs SI 50. i$outh Hitdley— 
Doa. Mosfs JNIontague, to Jul*', 
Mb, SI 5:) :. 25 50 

lln D E I s L \ .\ r. — Z?na/o/—B t-nj. 
Hal!, to Jan., '17 1 50 

C J \ N E c T I ( u r . — Brook fit Id — D. 

To:iili.i-op, lo Ja.i., '4l5 5 00 

N :: vV Y c r :: . — M 'u mfmciUe — Ira 
Slirpln r.i, i.i iv.A. ,^:} 75. Scuf 
Koch'llc—Dr. Wataon Saiith, in 

V 1 1: G I .\ I A . — liiiiipslcad — M i s. 
L .cy ]\ Ifouc 1 50 

Xd RTl I C A HO LI N A.— SuhiA-ReV. 

Bt-iij. Ricinl, ill full, to 1 July, 

'J5 9 00 

Gko.igia. jluisuita Robert 

Cajipbcil, tj 1 Jail , '4G 1 50 

E a -t Tes' n EftS En. — Thzcwell — 

llii<;h (M-ai.am, to Dec, M5.... 1 X3 

i^ 1 : s !• u c K Y .—J/, rju'ille — Edward 

Cox 5 00 

Ohio. — Unionlowa — Juh.i L\le, 
to iMay. '45, S-- Walnvi 
imU — S. D. KiMiiT)LT, tt) July, 
'4(», ^-2. ElUworth-^Lyuds Loid, 
%»"5. Titjitt — L. A. Hall, Esq., 
Ah'^l Rawson, each $1 50. 
MilU /■a6;fru'-IIoa:;land & HenrVi 
SI 50. />rfsr/f/i— Charles ft. 
Ci>piand,D.Stilwi'll.eachs^l 50. 16 50 

Indian a . — liliiomin^ton — Jobo 
Wier, to 3 J:ily, '45 5 00 

Mls.soltki. — Missouri Coloniza- ^ 

tion Society, per Rev. R. S. 
Fink>y.....' 50 00 

A R K A N s A s . — Dunfrht Mtstion , 
Cherokee JVation, George Free- 
man, to June, '45. . . 2 00 

Total Repository 235 25 

Total Coiitiibutions 1,701 SI 

A^gicg^ate Amount 91i086 56 
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Bttpatcitfi ft$m fSthttia, 



Government House, 
Monrovia, June 18, 1845. 

Sir :— ^Since my last communica- 
tion to you, by the barque '' Madon- 
na," I have received information 
that the schooner " John Soys,'* 
seized in the harbor of Grand Bassa, 
has been taken to Sierra Leone and 
entered in the courts for adjudication. 
Captain Buckle, of her Majesty's 
steamer ** Growler," called in here a 
few days ago, and I learned from 
him '^ that she was seized on sus- 
picion of being engaged in the slave 
trade — the captain having found on 
board a quantity of lumber, boards, 
and a number of water casks, which 
had not had oil in them, and such 
as are used on board slave ships." 
On this information, I immediately 
wrote to Mr. Benson to inquire re- 
specting the quantity of lumber and 
casks said to be found on board his 
vessel, requesting him to explain and 
account for the use he intended to 
make of them. In reply, as yon will 
perceive by the enclosed copy of 
this letter, Mr. Benson denies most 
positively that she had any lumber 
on board, and not more than four 
casks, which might not have had 
oil in them. This statement of Mr. 
B. is corroborated by the testimony 
of several respectable and intelligent 

17 



I persons, who had an opportunity of 
knowing what was on board the 
vessel at the time of her capture. 

1 have no doubt every efibrt will 
be made to have her condemned, and 
perhaps on the suspicion of having 
been engaged in the slave trade, if 
their jurisdiction can be made to ex- 
tend so far. I am decidedly of opin- 
ion, however, though they are not 
disposed to avow it, that the vessel 
was seized in consequence of the 
seizure of Davidson's goods at Grand 
Bassa, for harbor dues, and not in 
consequence of any such suspicion. 

But whatever character they give 
to her, to suit their purpose, Mr. 
Benson stands above suspicion for 
integrity and moral worth. No 
man in the colony stands higher, nor 
do I believe he could be induced to 
engage in any way, however remote, 
in the slave trade. For full particu- 
lars of the seizure, I beg to refer you 
to the statement of the mat^ of the 
vessel, published in the Liberia Her- 
ald and Africa's Luminary. 

We are waiting with much anxie- 
ty to hear from* you to learn what 
action the Board has taken in regard 
to the subject of our jurisdiction. 
British traders are continuing their 
annoyances, and are determined, if 
possible, to draw us into difficulty. 
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Since the adoption of the regulation, 
requiring colonists to abstain from 
all intercourse with British traders, 
at any of the ports in the colony, 
until such traders shall havp com- 
plied with the regulations of the 
port, we have had no difficulty on 
the score of harbor dues, especially 
at the ports of Monrovia and Giand 
Bassa ; but at Sinou the colonists 
continue to be annoyed. British 
traders anchor in their harbor — ^re- 
fuse to pay anchorage — ^land their 
goods^ at the settlement, and supply 
the natives with any amount, en- 
couraging them to acts of hostility 
against the colonists, should any at- 
tempt be made to restiict their inter- 
course. Tasko, of whom I spoke 
in my last, is again out, and doing 
all he can to prejudice the Fishmen, 
resident at Sinou, against the colo- 
nists. I received yesterday a com- 
munication signed by a number of 
the citizens of Greenville, com- 
plaining, in strong language, of the 
conduct of Tasko ; of his violation 
of the regulations of the harbor ; and 
his efforts to incite the natives, par- 
ticularly the Fishmen, to acts of vio- 
lence ; and that the Fishmen, not- 
withstanding their agreement, entered 
into in March last, not to engage in 
trade with foreigners, or to land 
goods in tlie colony on which the 
duties had not been paid, have re- 
ceived a large supply from Tasko, 
at whose suggestion they refuse their 
duties, and are determined to resi:<t 
any attempt to force payment. I 
shall avail myself of the first oppor- 
tunity Id visit Sinou, and remove 
those Fishmen from the territory of 
tlie colony— further indulgence is 
unsafe ; for so long as they remain 
there, they will be made the tools of 
the enemies of the colony to annoy 
and trouble us. 

In conversation with Capt Buckle, 
1 endeavored to draw from him some 
expression tliat would give me some 



idea of the real object and intentiou 
of the British government in respeet 
to these colonies. He, howeTer, wm 
vety guarded in his remarkB,^-^ 
fact told me he was not aothorized 
to enter upon any discussion of the 
subject He, however, gave me to 
understand that his GovermnetU 
would not^ 80 long as the eoJony re^ 
mained dependent or subject to ike 
Colonization Society ^ relinquish one 
foot of the ground assumed by Com^ 
mander Jones. 

I am happy to be able to infonn 
you that we have succeeded in set- 
tling all difficulties with the chiefs in 
Grand Bassa, and happily without 
being compelled to resort to force. 
Bob Grey and Toung Bob sarren- 
dered themselves, and have agreed to 
reimburse the colonists for a part of 
the losses, and to have restored the 
property stolen from the school- 
house on Factory Island. 

Sofdy John has withdrawn his 
demand for the slave that escaped 
and took refuge in the colony. Tons 
tranquillity is again restored, and 
peace and harmony prevail. 

In consequence of the almost m^ 
paralleled quantity of rain that has 
fallen within the last few weeks, we 
have made but little progress in the 
way of erecting buildings. As soon 
as the weather becomes a little open 
we hope to commence with renewed 
vigor, and push forward the work 
as rapidly as our means will aUow. 
I am, sir, respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 

J. J. ROBERTSw 
To Rev. Wm. McLain, 

Sec. .9m. Col, Sociei}ft 

Washington City^ D. C 



Bassa Covb« 

May 2^, 1845w' 

>! Dear Sir : — I received your letter 
!' of the lUth inst. on the 2l8L I an 
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thankful for the ihformation therein 
afforded. 

I have not as yet Written to Sierra 
Leone. My object has been to hear 
from there ere I took any steps ; and 
since the reception of your letter I 
have partly concluded to gt) up there 
tirith Mr. Machada, who expects to 
leave this place in about twelve or 
fifteen days, for the windward. I 
am much averse to leaving home this 
season of the year ; but I suppose it 
is expedient t should go in order to 
correct the false statements of the 
captors, as well as to bring matters 
to a focus, so that I may see the issue 
of their adjudication, and know what 
in future to depend on. 

Their statement about the plank 
found on board of her is altogether 
false, and it can be proved to be false 
by the gentleman who accompanied 
me down to Young Sess a week pre- 
vious to her capture, as well as by 
Dr. James Stevens, who came up 
from Sinou in her, and was to have 
sailed in her for the same place the 
day after she was captured. There 
was only one plank on board to our 
knowledge, which the men used to 
roll oil casks over the hatch, in order 
to empty the oil in the palm oil tub. 
As to their water leaguers, this is all 
false. There was some shooks sent 
out by Mr. Fisk to Mr. Hening, 
which I bought of him, and had put 
up, and sent on board. I don*t re- 
member whether or not they had had 
train oil in them, and if any of them 
had not had palm oil in them, the 
number must have been very small, 
say three or four. But suppose there 
were fifty casks on board that had 
never had oil in them, and some 
thousand feet of plank, surely they 
had no business with it, unless they 
had found her out of her own port, 
destitute of a manifest or clearance 
from the collector, specifying these 
things. 

It is really too bad for tho^ peo- 



ple to resort to downright lying and 
intrigue to defraud me out of my 
property, and to extricate themselves 
from the predicament in which their 
ambition has led them* They first 
resort to one thing and then another 
in order to effect her condemnation. 

Should you think it best to write 
instead of going up, 1 will do so ; and 
should I receive a letter to that effect 
from you, ere Machada comes and 
leaves, I will decline going, but pre* 
pare my papers, and forward up by 
him. 

I conclude by subscribing myself 
your excellency's obedient servant, 
STEPHEN A.BENSON. 
His Excellency, J< J. Roberts. 



Monrovia, Liberia, 
June 20, 1845. 

Rev. and Dear Sir:— An oppor- 
tunity being afforded of sending let- 
ters to the United States, I embrace 
it to let you know at least that I am 
still among the living. 

I arrived ti this place from Bex- 
ley about the last of April, after an 
absence of nearly four months. I 
left one of my students at Bexley in 
charge of the emigrants from Ken- 
tucky, with whom I went to that 
place. He will remain with them 
until the expiration of six months 
from the time of their arrival. I re- 
ceived a letter from him a few weeks 
ago, in which he stated that they 
were all doing well, except the man 
to. whom I think I alluded in my last 
letter as having an incurable affec- 
tion of the lungs, and who died on 
the day after I left. 

During the first three months of 
the year an epidemic disease (the 
meascls) prevailed very extensively 
throughout the colony. It attacked 
old and young alike ; and, although 
some persons were very sick with it, 
yet, fortunately, it did not prove fatal 
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in any instances, except in a few 
young children. Since my return to 
the metropolis, the people in this part 
of the colony have had more sick- 
ness than usual ; and in consequence 
of having to be a good deal exposed, 
and having to endure a good deal of 
fatigue in visiting the sick, my own 
health has not been as good as usual 
during the last few weeks. The 
•' sear and yellow " countenance 
might afford a strong presumptive 
proof to a stranger, that I have re- 
sided for some time in a tropical 
climate ; and the irregular attacks of 
intermittent fever are demonstrative 
evidences, to myself at least, that my 
physical system has not yet become 
altogether adapted to this ''sunny, 
region. '' But I do not feel discour- 
aged nor homesick. My mission to 
Liberia has not yet been completed. 
I wish to remain in the colony, if 
possible, until my students shall be j 
able to fill the station which I now j 
occupy. 

I have been up tlie river several 
times since my return ; and although 
quite a number of the settlers at 
Millsburg, Caldwell, and New 
Georgia have been sick, yet at pre- 
sent they are in a better condition in 
regard to health. But some of them 
are rather bad off in regard to good, 
wholesome, substantial diet, which, 
in some cases, is the principal cause 
of their sickness ; and which, in a 
great measure, is their own fault, for 
I am satisfied that, with industry, 
economy, and prudence, and a toler- 
able degrree of health, it is not a hard 
matter to live, and to live comfort- 
ably, in Liberia. 

The settlers at Grand Bassa are 
ahead of those in this part of the 
colony in agricultural improvements, 
especially in raisiiig coffee. Several 
persons at Edina, Bassa Cove, and 
Bexley, have turned their attention 
to the cultivation of coffee trees, and 
many small coffee plantations may 






be seen with the trees bearing loxtt* 
riantly. I have been endeavoriiigto 
urge the people in all the settkiaieiili 
to give more* attention to the caltavi^ 
tion of this useful and profitmblo ar* 
tide, and they all seem to be aatk 
fied of its importance and neceaai^ 
but many of them are lammitdbljr 
deficient in patience, energy, and 
perseverance. In conversation with 
one of the colonists, a man of eon* 
siderable influence, a short timeaiOt 
I was trying to represent to him die 
pecuniary advantages be mighl de> 
rive, in a few years, by the culdvnp 
tion of coffee ; and he answered me 
by saying, that he would not give 
himself any trouble in raising eome, 
because he did not expect to livelong 
enough to enjoy the fraits of hie 
labor. This, I fear, is the feeling 
of many others, and this feeling meat 
yield to others of a more noble dm- 
racter, before there will be much per* 
manent improvement in agricnltora 
or anything else. The people moat 
not live for the good of themaelTea 
alone, but for the good of the whole 
community, and for the prosperity 
and happiness of the rising genem* 
tion. 

You will doubtless have received 
information, before this letter shall 
have arrived, relative to the nDJnsti« 
fiable seizure of Major Benson'e 
schooner, by the commander of one 
of H. B. Majesty's cruisers on thia 
coast. A full account of the particn- 
lars may be found in the commoni- 
cation of Mr. Benson, which was 
published in both of oar papeia. 
You may rely in the truth or the 
statements therein contained. Mr. 
Benson is one of the best and moet 
enterprising men in the colony, and 
the loss of his schooner (for we have 
no doubt that she will be condemned 
as a slaver, by foul means and falae 
representations) will be a heavy blow 
to him. His loss will not be much 
short of $5,000. I need not make 
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any comments on this piratical exl 
bitioD of sympathy and philanthr 
py, alias tyranny and oppression. 
may stale, however, that I was 
Bassa at the time the schooner w 
tuken, and that I boarded the " Lil) 
with a view of ascertaining the ci 
cumaiances, and of giving the coi 
mander a statement of facts, rel 
tjve to die schooner as the proper 
of Mr. BeoBOn. But I found th 
the officers of the cruiser were i 
green-handSi just out from Englan 
and that they were determined 
try to get a filtle prize money 1 
taking the vessel to Sierra Leon 
and have her condemned as asUvt 
We have not yet heard from Sier 
Leone, consequently we donotknc 
what has been the fate of the vess 
It seems to me that there is a ro; 
tery hanging over that foul act whi< 
time will reveal. 

We are anxiously awaiting the i 
rival of a vessel from the Unit 
Stales. We have not received ai 
news since the arrival of the Jamc 
town, early in February. 

My anxiety respecting my ti 
students induces me to call your i 
tention again to the subject of tbi 
visiting the United States to atle 
lectures in some medical instilutit 
preparatory to their taking charge 
the medical department of the colon 
Will you write me definitely on tl 
subject, and let me know wheth 
arrangements can be made by whi 
they may be able to get admissi' 
into some medical school or ci 
legeT 

They are both making rapid pi 
gress in their studies ; and, as I ha 
endeavored to instruct them prac 
eally,aswell as theoretically-^t t 
bedside of the sick, as welt as in t 
office — they are both already prel 
good practitioners, and they tire 



considerable assistance to me. I be- 
lieve that Mr. Roberts attended to as 
much practice, and was as success- 
ful, as any other practitioner in the 
colony (myself included) during my 
absence from Monrovia ; and Mr. 
Smith has exhibited uncommon skill 
and judgment in several very bad 
cases of which he had the charge, at 
different times, when I was prevent- 
ed by sickness from seeing the pa- 
tients. They have both mastered the 
most difficult parts of the study, and 
they have altogether exceeded my 
most' sanguine expectations. I would 
not recommend their staying in the 
United Slates longer than a sufficient 
length of time to attend one course 
of medical lectures ; and I hope that 
some kind of arrangements will be 
made by which they may enjoy this 
privilege. If they can visit Uie Uni- 
ted States next year, so aa to attend 
a conrse of lectures in the snmmer 
of '46, or in the winter of '46-7, I 
will endeavor to remain until their 
return to the colony. 

I think it would be a good thing if 
two or three young men could pur- 
sue the study of law in order to prac- 
tice in the colony ; for we are worse 
off for lateytrs than for doctors — in- 
deed, two of the regular lawyers are 
practicing physicians. There are 
young men in the colony who might 
become very respectable lawyers if 
they had one or more good teachers 
to direct and instruct them in their 
studies. There is talent enough in 
the colony ; but it requires proper 
training and direction. 

The rain is now coming down in 
torrents. 

Yours truly, 

J. W. LUGENBEEL. 
Rev. Wk. McLain, 

Secretary and Treaturer 
of the Am. Col. Society. 
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Mr. Editor: — In my communi- 
cation to you some time last week, 
I endeavored to acquaint your readers 
with 'some of the facts which cause 
our grievances as a body of people, 
imposed upon merely because we 
are incapable of seeking and demand- 
ing redress. As my schooner was 
beating or drifting about opposite our 
^harbor, when I closed my former 
article, and communication on board 
from us was forbidden at our peril, I 
could not have been fully apprized of 
the particulars of her illegal seizure, 
nor of tlie subsequent transactions on 
board, and consequently could not 
give you this information which I 
am certain every well-wisher of Libe- 
ria is anxious to hear. I know not a 
more correct and better way to do 
tbis than by giving you tlic state- 
ment of the mate, who was on board 
when she was boarded on the ITnh 
inst., and escaped for his life on the 
following Friday : 

"We were out of water on the 
morning of the 15th inst., and as the 
bar was too bad for the large boat to 
come off as had been intended, 1 
made a special signal for the captain 
to have water sent off from the 
beach. This special signal was up 
when the man-of-war boat had ap- 
proached sufficiently near for me to 
conclude, from the number of men 
on board, that she must be a man- 
of-war boat. I immediately took 
down the special signal and hoisted 
colonial colors. The boat soon 
sailed up and the men boarded the 
schooner. The papers were demand- 
ed by the commanding officer, and 
I immediately got them and handed 
them to him one at a time. He then 
asked me all the particulars about 
the vessel, and looked at the papers 
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and said to me, * I thought you said 
the vessel belonged to Bassa Cove ; 
how is it, it says Liberia here V 1 
said to him read, and likely you will 
see Stephen A. Benson, of Baasm 
Cove, mentioned in them. 

" He then blundered along 
how or other and said at last, *I 
it.' The vessel was overhauled by 
them, and the cargo turned ont« 
among which were found satin 
stripes, tom coffees, blue ban^romaula, 
bleached and unbleached cottonsy 
prints, brass kettles, tin pans, pow*« 
der, guns, tobacco, pipes, itpa bars. 
Sic, Sic. 

" 1 told him those were such gooda 
as were used in the oil trade— -that 
they were intended for that purpose. 
and that 1 could show him papers 
then on board communicated from 
Mr. Edward Morris, Sinou, to the 
captain when at Sinou, in proof that 
the same kinds of goods were sold 
for oil the last voyage. The officer 
then said to me, *• I can't believe you* 
I believe you to be a slaver fiom 
your kettles and pans you have on 
board ; ' and then turned to hia men 
and said, ** Men, 1 think I'll take her, 
any how, will you all bear me ootP 
'Yes,' was the answer. He then 
commanded the sails to be loosed 
and the anchor weighed. 

^^ Very soon after this a oanoe waa 
seen coming off from towards Basaa 
Cove. So soon as it got pretty 
near, 1 told the officer the captain of 
the schooner was coming off, and 
he would be able to give fuller ex- 
planations if necessary; and also 
sec to the vessel* s cargo, iu ease he 
persisted in carrying her to Sierra 
Leone. But when the canoe a^ 
proaohcd a little nearer tlie officer 
jumped upon the hencoop aft with 
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his double barreled gun, and motion- 
ed with his hand, saying, * Go off; 
go back; or I will put a ball through 
your canoe.' There were two others, 
one on each side, who really put up 
their guns in the position of shoot- 
ing. The canoe stopped; the Kro^< 
men seemed affrighted, and aftV 
halting some time, put back for th^ 
shore. 

^' Thie schooner continued sailing 
off. I tried to prevail on the officer 
to lei the captain come on board, or 
«ven to admit him alongside ; as jus- 
tice could not be done to the owners 
imless the captain was on board the 
vessel, not only to keep an eye to 
everything on boardi bat also to 
make the requisite statements, and 
give explanations before whatever 
court action might be taken on the 
case. I told him that one canoe 
with only two or three Americans 
in it could not retake the vessel. 

^^ After Captain Horace had almost 
got ashore, the officer seemed to be 
in deep meditation, as if conscious 
of an error, and said to me, 'Why 
did not your captain come on board ? 
there was no occasion for his re- 
turn.' I said to him, have you for- 
got that you forbade his approach 
by motioning with your hand for 
him to return, and saying at the 
same time that you would blow a 
hole throu^ the canoe if he ap- 
proached any nearer ? ^Oh,' said he, 
^ it was not my intention to shoot ; 
that is the English mode of making 
a complimentary bow, and giving a 
hearty welcome. 1 meant no more.' 
i said to him that though I was igno- 
rant, I was not mistaken in what I 
heard him say and saw him do, nor 
what it all indicated. He then said 
to me very sharply, with an oath, 
^ I don't care what you saw and 
heard, and further, if you do not 
mindy I will put a pistol ball through 
yoor head.' ' He then asked me if I 
<tid not have another set of papers, 



which question he repeated very 
frequently, and teased me to say 
^yesJ* After he found he could 
not prevail, he then said, ^You 
have no manifest or clearance on 
board to show your cargo and where 
you were bound. This shows that 
you are in an illegal trade.' 

^ I asked him if he did not perceive 
in the papers that the vessel belonged 
to and hailed from the port of Bassa 
Gove,* Grand Bassa? and did he not 
know that the schooner was lying in 
her own port, not a league from 
shore, when he boarded and took 
her ? did he know in any British 
port, vessels to procure and have on 
board their manifest and clearance 
befoie they had finished taking in 
cargo, and ready for sea ? If he did^ 
he must have known more than 
any other man of common sense. 
• Well,' said he, ' I don't recognize 
your colors, you are no nation ; 
neither are you under the patronage 
of any nation. The authority that 
granted your papers is not a recog- 
nized one ; and what right have the 

d d Yankees to place colonies 

on the coast any how ? Your col- 
ors I deem good for nothing.' I 
gave him to understand he might da 
as he pleased about that and stand 
the consequences — that the colonial 
flag had been used for years, and it 
had been respected by the vessels of 
all nations whether naval or mer- 
chantmen ; and that other men-of- 
war had boarded the schooner — that 
the Rapid's boat had boarded her 
several times within the last week 
or so — and she had no more in her 
now to condemn her than then ; and 
why did not their ambition for fame 
and promotion induce them to take 
her ? Moreover, he would hardly 
find an English trader on the coast 
that did not have the same kinds of 
goods. 

** He then seemed to manifest some 
uneasiness ; — which I thought arose 
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from a consciousness of having acted 
too fast in taking the vessel. Mean- 
while, he said to me, ^Step here 
forward with me : I want to have a 
word with you.' I wondered what 
he could want with me, and while 
reflecting, he said to me, ^Look 
here : if you will only say that this 
vessel is engaged in the slave trade, 
I will give you a doubloon. You 
need not let the other men hear you ; 
they have nothing to do with what 
passes between you and me. ' I got 
angry immediately, to see such an 
exhibition of meanness, and said to 
him, rather abruptly, if this is what 
you are up to I will have no more 
to say to you on the subject. You 
know you have illegally taken the ves- 
sel ; you begin to fear consequences, 
and now you wish to bribe me 
to tell a lie. I will answer no more 
of your questions. If you intend 
carrying us to Sierra Leone, I will 
go and say what I have to say there. 
I know she will be cleared, for there 
are scores there who both know the 
vessel and the owner too. 

'• They continued beating about off 
the harbor the remainder of the day, 
but made little headway. They ap- 
peared to be somewhat intoxicated, 
or at least to have been drinking 
too much. The oflicer frequently 
jumped on deck and acted like one 
partly crazy, and would say, ' I told 
them that I would take the first 
prize.' They were so far out of 
their Mght element that they could 
not properly work the vessel. They 
injured her leeward sails by sheeting 
them aft, and bracing them, as if they 
were hauling on the deck tackle or 
something else that would require 
several horse-power to move it. 
They also split some of the blocks 
and carried away rigging ; and the 
first night they had her in charge 
there was quite a severe blow of 
wind, and the sails were flying and 
flapping all night, for they were only 



loosely clued at the leeward. Therf 
punched a hole through her bnlwarki 
with their boats also. When Mr. 
Lawrence, of the brig Ellen Jenkm- 
son, of Liverpool, (who well knows 
the schooner, and is also well ae- 

tainted with the legidity of the 
de in which she is engaged,) cams 
f(om the leeward and anchored at 
Trade Town, where they had eon* 
veyed the schooner, I was told by 
the gunner that he (Mr. L.) told tM 
oflicer that he had done wrong la 
taking the vessel, or interfering widi 
her at all— that he was jast as liable 
to be taken as we were, for he had 
the same kinds of kettles on boaid 
which were said to amdunt to audi 
strong suspicion in our Tessdt and 
that Mr. Lawrence sent for one and 
showed it, and the oflicer had la 
confess it was the same. 

*' The gunner further said to 
that in case he had had his 
about it, he would not have int a rfe i ed 
with the vessel at first ; and when the 
officer came on board I heard him 
and the gunner talking aft, and I 
heard him (the oflicer) saj, *I am 
sorry that I ever interfered with this 
vessel ; I wish I had let her alone.* 
After this, he said to me, * Do jon 
know what the expenses of this ves- 
sel are estimated at per dayf I 
told him no, the owner only eoald 
tell. A little while after this he said 
to me, * If I don't have yon tried as 
a slaver, I will have you tried aa a 
pirate, and you will then be hnqg^ 
which will be much worse for jem 
than if you were tried for the awva 
trade. Now you had better giTeii& 
and acknowledge that you are in fta 
slave trade, and join onr brig* &• 
Lily, when she comes ; and I will 
procure you the station of pilot 
board of her, which will be 
employment tfian you can find in dm 
colony. You are well aeqoaintad 
with the coast, ate yon- Dot? * I did 
not answer so abruptly this tiom as 
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I did before, when he offered me the 
doubloon, but said to him, 1 did not 
know what I might do when the Lily 
came. My object for answering so 
calmly this time was, that I began to 
be alarmed in consequence of what 
I conceived a fuller developement of 
their true character in the free and 
unrestrained use they made of Mr. 
Benson's goods on board, just as if 
they had bought the vessel and car- 
go ; and I thought that if this, to- 
gether with their former course of 
proceeding, did not amount to pira- 
cy, it would be more difficult for the 
most discriminating man to show 
the difference than for me to split 
a hair ; and as such, I considered my 
life in danger. 

^ For they were just as much justi- 
fied for interfering with the one as 
the other. I therefore concluded to 
give them as soft answers as possible, 
and to make my escape for my life 
the first chance. I saw them open 
the tobacco cask, and not only use^ 
but sell it. I also saw them sell his 
clothes, &;c. They split his cam- 
woods to burn. They used his pans 
and kettles, that belonged to the car- 
go, and his goods were placed in a 
position where they were exposed to 
the rain. 

^ So eager were they to make away 
with the goods that he said, ' We 
must keep the colonial colors flying, 
60 that the natives might know the 
vessel, and be induced to think that 
she is not taken, so that they may 
bring ofif trade to sell to us.' I told 
him there was no need of that, for 
Mr. Benson had factories for buying' 
oil at Tobaccanell, Young Sess and 
Trade Town, and the native well 
knew the vessel and legality of the 
trade in which she is engaged, and 
that they will hardly fear to come ofif, 
for they know she can't be legally 
4U)ndemned, and therefore no need of 
resorting to that stratagem. 

•^Thi« fierved to confirinmethe 



more in the belief that my life was 
unsafe, and of the propriety of resort- 
ing to some stratagem for escape. 

" On Friday I proposed to them to 
let me go fishing in a fish canoe, in 
company with a small fish boy, who 
was steward on board the vessel with 
me. They asked me if- any good 
fishing ground was near. I said yes. 
They said, * You can go ; I know 
you will not and cannot run away.' 
So the little boy and myself got in 
the canoe ; we were hardly in before 
she capsized. This confirmed them 
in the belief, no doubt, that we were 
poor canoe men ; and thought that in 
consequence thereof it would be folly 
for us to attempt to escape while they 
had the pinnace there. The capsize 
was quite amusing to them. How- 
ever, we managed to get in again and 
pulled directly out to sea,* until I per- 
ceived we were sufficiently distant to 
reach the shore, in a diagonal direc* 
tion, before the pinnace could over* 
take us, and at the same time to be 
beyond musket shot ; — we made the 
attempt. As soon as they discovered 
us heading toward shore, the pinnace 
put in chase lifter us, and fired seve- 
ral guns, but ail in vain^ — we reached 
shore, and were at Bassa the follow- 
ing day. " 

Mr. Benson, the owner of the John 
Seys, adds the following remarks to. 
the preceding narrative : 

Though I cannot say positively, 
for I may be mistaken, yet I have 
been, was then, and am still more and 
more under the impression, that the 
English, or a part at least, have con- 
certed a deep plan for the accomplish- 
ment of a certain object. A part of 
^eir plan I believe to be this : to 
make use of such means in their in- 
tercourse with us, either at sea or on 
land, as will have a tendency to show 
and make us feel our weakness— -our 
want of recognition— our want of 
protection — till we are necessitated to 
petition them for this protection and 
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recognition— thus have the object ac- 
complished of having us in their in- 
satiable clutches, or aggravate us by 
their incessant impositions, till we 
are constrained to commit acts of vio- 
lence on some of their subjects, 
which will be for them a justifiable 
plea for taking possession of the 
place. 

A few more facts in support of 
this opinioiif and I wiU leave, with 
a few remarks about the schoo- 
ner: 

On Sunday, which was the day 
following the day after the first brig 
anckored, another man-of-war, the 
Wttler Witch, came in and anchored 
them. There was no communica- 
tioft with the shore that day to my 
knowledge. From what 1 could see 
with the glass I thought some of their 
boats were sounding the harbor. 
The following morning the schooner 
was off for Sierra Leone ; and six 
men-of-war boats soon after came into 
the river in successive order. Some 
went to Edina ; some went to Bex- 
ley, and some came to Bassa Cove. 
Some of the Lily's officers were 
^among these that visited Bassa Cove. 
1 introduced the subject of the illegal 
-seizure or capture of the vessel ; and 
thought if ! could not be allowed to 
go on board to give explanation rela- 
tive to the schooner, I might venture 
to do so on shore. But I soon found 
that the officer who took her had 
made up a false tale to report to his 
commander, as I expected : for not- 
withstanding three Americans were 
in the canoe besides the Kroomen, all 
of whom testify the same thing, and 
we who were spying with our glasses 
could almost see every movement, yet 
that ofiicer, whoever he was, declared 
to his commander that he never for- 
bade the approach of the canoe. And 
moreover, the mate of the schooner, 
after his escape, upon his first 
arrival, made the same statement that 
the eaptain and these men made before 





he had had any p rt vto iirtw n hW 

with them. 

The officeni wiitb whem 1 ^mm m 
conversation, said fiopeaisdljrf is Ihr 
presence of Mesarii/ John 
James H. Steven*/ %. CK 
A. W. Gardiner, and! a nwmi bs i 
besides myself, that 
colors under which mj 
were useless and illegal ; 
authority that granted 
recognized. Tlus he repeated is i 
versation, to my knowledj^ 
times ; until asked bj the of 
the Water Witch, whether Ae M- 
thoiity of the colony wee not leri^ 
recognized to his certain laM>wled|pe. 
About this time it was brought ttriii 
mind that he had told urn pre^oodf 
that he knew nothing about theae ee- 
lonies or their existonce befon te 
left England; and that he was dimai 
from England, with the eaboniliea 
that the commander had had an mtH^ 
view with Commander Jonea at Ae 
windward. But as to hima^ ha hii 
no knowledge of the eztaianee ef 
these colonies, until he 
here. 

Now whence could he have _ 
cured his information relatiiia to~ 
colonial authority not beiof 
nized ? He did not learn it on 
for he had just landed. Ha 
nothing about it when he left 
and thus he found htmacdf braariH 
into straits to tell where he gotHi 
information from, and wasfoffcaiti 
retract, so far as to deny having aaih 
ken positively, but said it was ni 
apprehension. But how wetfqrH^ 
count for this discrepaney, I eaariit 
say positively, but 1 can thinkt aal 
I leave others to think. Nadliit 
need be nfbre evident to me, than 
this information was receiTed dhMt 
the time of his " tnf emeie witk <ie 
cimmander ai the windwardV 
it is not unreasonable to 
that this information was 
connected with instmctioBS ftaf 
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given prior to coming down the coast. 
60 that it seems that dieir whole 
course of procedure is premedita- 
ted; — was entered upon under ad- 
vice; and arranged for the accom- 
plishment of some specific object. 

The officers asked many questions 
about the colony ; its limits ; the line 
of coast it embracefi; the relation 
this place sustains to Monrovia ; to 
the United States ; asked whether we 
had the United States flag here, and 
whether allowed to use it The 
gentleman from the Lily remarked 
several times, ^ What a pleasant place 
this is ! how desirable a situation ! 
Surely you have little sickness here. 
How superior this to Ascension I I 
would like to live here very well.'' I 
told him we were very well satisfied 
with our home, and would feel our- 
selves a happy people if they would 
only let us occupy and enjoy it unmo- 
lested : which excited their laughter 
very much, and induced them to re- 
ply by saying, '*Thatall this would 
have a tendency to bring about a bet- 
ter understanding between Great 
Britain and the colony.'' 

I mentioned that six boats came 
in — some of these came for water, 
others for vegetables and fish' — one 
was the flag boat which preceded, I 
think, the one in which the two com- 
manders came ashore. The com- 
manders did not tarry at the lower 
settlements long, but proceeded to 
Bexley — returned in the afternoon 
and w^nt on board. I am told that 
they were both very civil and gen- 
tlemanly. The commander of the 
Water Witch, especially, was very 
highly spoken of by those who visit- 
ed them. 

It was something quite novel with 
us at Bassa, who seldom see a man- 
of-war, to see so many boats in our 
river at once, and for commanding 
officers to manifest so much interest 
for our colony as to ascend seven 
miles to visit ihe upper settlements. 



As to my schooner, I am told she 
is sent to Sierra Leone, of course it 
would be folly to take her to Monro- 
via where there is no recognized au- 
thority. Well, then, I think we had 
as well make wrapping paper of our 
colonial laws, and send no more rep- 
resentatives to make laws for us, if 
we are pot to be tried by them— if 
England is to be lawgiver. 

All tlie authority used in our 
courts too, is illegal, for our courts 
are instituted by this same authority 
that is not recognized. I hope Brit- 
ish subjects will remember this, and 
not have the effirontery to seek any 
redress in our colony (whether the 
case hh civil or criminal) until they 
recognize the authority that institu- 
ted these courts through which they 
seek this redress. 

Now I ask the question, what 
chance is there for my vessel to be 
cleared at Sierra Leone, even were it 
right for her to be taken there ? In 
the first place they forbid the cap- 
tain and others from going on board, 
who should appear as evidences in 
behalf of the schooner, and who 
should be on board to prevent any 
thing from being smuggled on board 
in order to condemn her. Again, it 
is likely that some of the very ^ings 
consumed or confiscated by that offi- 
cer and his crew, would have proven 
a most powerful evidence in favor of 
the schooner. 

And again, can we doubt for a 
moment that a man, who was mean 
enough to try and bribe my mate to 
tell a lie, in order to exonerate him 
from a difficulty in which, after he 
had got sober, he found his ambition 
had led him, would, when he found 
the vessel in his own hands, aod no 
one to inform on him, do any and 
every thing to eflfect her condemna- 
tion ? — this is too evident to admil of 
a doubt. 

Again, I am told that such has 
become the desire to condemn the 
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vessel thus taken to Sierra Leone, as 
that the most dishonest intrigues are 
resorted to at times to effect this, and 
that by some of whom such a thing 
should not be expected. Mr. Antho- 
ny W. Gardiner, who left this place 
last January on a visit to Sierra 
Leone, and returned a few weeks ago, 
informs us for a fact, that on the 
week he arrived there, they put a 
fellow in prison for conveying slave 
irons on board a vessel they had been 
trying to condemn for sometime but 
could not find sufficient evidence. 
This poor fellow had to bear the 
blame, but it is certain that he would 
not have derived so much benefit 
from her condemnation, (yet fie bore 
the blame.) Now, taking these things 
under consideration, would it not be 
miraculous for her to escape con- 
demnation, (should they consider 
themselves justifiable in trying her,) 
and is it not too much for freemen to 
be thus imposed upon — to labor so 
hard for the accumulation of pro- 



perty and have it thus confisGstedT I 
had nearly all the trade gooda I pos- 
sessed on board, besides some freiriit 
to Sinou for some Americans ; out 
this is not all, I have thousands of 
gallons of oil at the leeward 
will be sold to the first English 
sel that calls there, after they hear of 
the schooner's capture, and -as soon 
as the oil season is over I can never 
get it in afterward. But it is folly 
for any man to imagine that I wiU 
suffer my property to be thus squan- 
dered without seeking and havinff le- 
dress, should my life be spared long 
enough. We wish those who aie 
so fond of falsely styling Liberians 
a banditti of robbers, and take de- 
light in their misrepresenting oar 
characters in England, to speak now, 
and do too, or else forever hereaftsr 
hold your peace. 

Yours truly, 
STEPHEN A. BENSON. 
Bass A Cove, 

Grand Bassa county. 



Vitmatki on t^t prrccbing DtBpatc^tB from Jikrria. 



Bt the arrival of the ^ California," 
at Boston, we have received advices 
from Liberia up to the 20lh June, 
extracts from which will be found in 
the preceding pages. The absorb- 
ing topic seems to have been the 
seizure of the " John Seys," and the 
various considerations growing out 
of it. The citizens of Liberia were 
very much excited by what they 
considered a wanton outrage upon 
the property of one of their citizens, 
and also upon their existence as a 
people. 

It now appears, as we predicted it 



P would, that the British authoriti 
^\ pretend ihtii the «• John Seys" 
i| seized on suspicion of her being 



: slaver. It is not necessary for us to 
' remark on the extreme unlikdineas 
of this story. It is a sheer contri- 
vance to shield themselves from the 
censure which they know they de- 
serve. There is not the shadow of 
proof that they had any such sus- 
picion. Look at the character of the 
men on board of the ^* Lily " as giTen 
by Dr. Lugenbeei. He went on 
board after tliey had taken^the John 
Sey?, for the purpose of making a. 
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representation to the officers about 
the ownership and character of the 
vessel. But he found it utterly use- 
less, owing to the character and con- 
dition of the men on board. It is 
perfectly absurd to talk. of such men 
having suspicions. They were in- 
capable of rising to that dignity ! It 
is, therefore, utterly useless for them 
to attempt to gull the public by pre- 
tending that they suspected the '^John 
Seys" was a slaver. They might 
as well have suspected that the Rev. 
gentleman after whom she was 
named was her commander,, and car- 
rying on that horrid traffic I No ! 
this will not answer. Still less can 
the authorities at Sierra Leone justi- 
fy themselves in the course they 
have pursued. Noting could be 
more easy than to ascertain the true 
character of the John Seys. She 
was known all along the coast — 
known doubtless to the very men 
who composed the court at Sierra 
Leone, as a commercial trader, be- 
ing engaged in lawful business, and 
having no connection with the slave 
trade, or even with the slave trading 
establishments. 

And y^t we learn, indirectly, that 
they condemned her as a slaver! 
Whether this is certainly known^ we 
cannot ascertain at present; but our 
opinion is that they would condemn 
her, as the only means in then: power 
of extricating themselves from a 
most odious and shameful predica- 
ment. 

The following paragraph has gone 
the rounds of the papers, on what 
authority we know not : 



** Explicit instructions are said to 
have been issued by Com.JoQes, 
amounting to an assurance that the 
vessels of the colonists shall be free 
from further wanton molestation." 

We earnestly hope this is true. 
But as Governor Roberts makes no 
mention of it, we fear it is without 
sufficient foundation. 

It is also stated that regrets have 
been expressed in high places, at 
Sierra Leone, that the vessel was 
seized at all. We think this a more 
probable story than the other. But 
if they really did regret it as a wrong 
done to an unoffending individyal, 
and to the commonwealth of Liberia* 
why did they not stop ihere^ and not, 
to justify the perpetrators of the 
wrong, go on to^^add " insult to in- 
jury,'' and do all in their power to fix 
on Mr. Benson the most infamous 
char acter in the universe ? It will be 
remembered that the " Lily" is the 
same man-of-war that committed the 
outrage on the United States barque 
''Madonna" a few months since. 
The authorities at Sierra Leone knew 
this. Do they intend to let the offi- 
cers of this same *' Lily" (we could 
mention the name of a flower that 
would suit her character better) 
go on committing misdemeanors 
unrebuked, and '* of justice un- 
whipped !" 

We shall not dwell longer on this 
case at the present time. , We trust 
our readers will (&refully peruse the 
preceding statements. We shall 
wait with some anxiety to know 
what the government of Great Bri- 
tain will do in the premises: and 
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from the character of their treatment 
of this ** palaTcr," we shall be able 
to understand pretty well the policy 
which they propose to adopt with 
reference to the future existence and 
prospects of Liberia. 

The following remarks are by the 
editor of the Liberia Herald : 

^ The captors of Benson's schoon- 
er have sent her to Sierra Leone. 
They say she is a bona fide prize on 
two grounds : first, she had no papers 
on board ; and, secondly, because the 
flag was not to be found in the book 
of national flags which they have for 
their guide. Both reasons are rol- 
ien, equally so* and the whole affair 
is a mean insult to the people of these 
colonies. Who ever heard of a ves- 
sel's papers being on board while she 
is in harbor unlading or receiving 
her cargo T And as to the flag, the 



vesseiy Whcfre she wtty^mteo IMm^ 
being in the Waters of the ooioiiy, 
under its coigliitfance tnA ametiablBr 
to its laws. The ri^t to pdnUl 
such an insult existe id eretyfiM^' 
pie, add we feel cdnfldent dial the 
insult would not hate been olfew JI 
if the captots had ndt been MWUi a J 
of odr feebleness. It #ill be at tiip}- 
\A subject for the prize eonrtt ttf et- 
ercise their wit upon. What it the 
charge against her? Why^ she had 
neither papers nor flag. How is 
that known ? We searched her. By 
what authority ? Was she not ui the 
harbor of the Liberian colony, ander 
its jurisdiction, and as such exempt 
from the jurisdiction of any other 
power ? The very act of search was 
unlawful. But after all the boieted 
philanthropy of the d»j^mighi 
right.'' 



[For tlie African Repository.] 

Hirjitiita tn Africa. 



ViROiNU ! what son of thine but 
loves thee ? Where e*er he is, he re- 
members thy people, and cares for 
thy character. Ttiou hast a name in 
the Union great and worthy* Thou 
hast stood forth in the time of peril 
for human rights, and expended thy 
money and blood to secure the bless- 
ings of freedom. Not only for thy 
sons and daughters hast thou cared, 
but thou hast been foremost in acting 
that the freed African within thy ju- 
risdiction might enjoy his freedom. 
*In 1800 thy voice was uttered, ask- 
ing of the President of the United 
States whether that class of persons 
might not have a part of the south- 



western territory appropriated for 
their settlement, where they might 
enjoy their freedom. Whea it 
thought not expedient to grant 
request, in 1804, through the 
channel, the President was inqaired 
of whether the treaty making power 
could not be used with Spain to Ob* 
tain from her a portion of her torri* 
tory, on the south of the UnUed 
States, for the same purpose. When 
that measure did not carry, in 1816ff 
you requested of the Preeident to 
instruct the minister at London to 
ofitain permission of the British mt- 
ernment to have the free blaeke tuea 
to Sierra Leone. When denied of 
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this prospect of bettering their con^ 
clition, thy citizens have nobly aided 
in forming and sustaining the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, to take 
them away to tlie western coast of 
Africa. There Liberia has risen, 
and is rising in beauty and strength 
as a Republic, moulded after thine 
own institutions, and those of thy 
sister States. Thou hast done well 
in every part of thy '^ dominion*' in 
this cause. The increase, and the 
present number of thy free blacks, 
with the increased disposition of thy 
citizens to set their slaves free, still 
urge thee on to this course of hu- 
manity and benevolence. It is a 
charity that benefits Africa— the free 
blacks— the slave— and the master. 
And thou art able, and it is thy cha- 
racter to show thine ability in doing 
more nobly and effectually in this 
kind of good deeds. Thy daughter, 
Kentucky, is about finishing the 
raising of $5,000 to purchase forty 
miles on the coast, with the same 
distance interior, within the territo* 
rial limits of Liberia, for her 8,000 
free blacks. Cannot the mother rise 
in her greater strength, and send an 
agent through her bounds to collect 
85,000, to enable the American Col- 
onization Society to purchase NefoU) 



or some other tract within the limits 
of Liberia, now owned by the na- 
tives ? Or pay over $5,000, and have 
some tract already purchased, appro- 
priated to Virginia, and be called 
Virginia ? As many of thy citizens 
are every year setting free their 
slaves to go to Liberia, and as many 
of the free blacks should go there, 
all right appeals, which are great, 
and numerous, and powerful, can 
then be brought- to this definite 
point :-— Go, and dwell in Virginia 
in Africa. The American Coloni- 
zation Society can use the money to 
purchase other territory, yet to be 
bought of the natives, should you 
take some already purchased. Let 
this plan be executed, and Virginia 
will have a Virginia in AfVica in that 
day when Africa will exhibit a frea 
and independent republic with States, 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and 
the like names dear to American oiti« 
sens, Virginia can accomplish this 
scheme. Brother Virginian, as yoo 
read this, have you not concluded il 
fcan be done? Yes, and you are 
ready to give. Let an agent make- 
a personal appeal, and my opinion' oT 
the '^Old Dominion*' will be ibun^ 
to be correct. 

A VIRQINUN. 



Jtntinal JHecttni of x%t Aaifoc^uiictto Cotontiatiatt jfroctrtf. 




Dr. Bumoxss and Capt. Bsnj. Whi»pls, declioiDg re-election. The fottowiog 
officers were tkeo elected for tbe enstung year: 



pmxiiDXNT: 
Hon. DANIEL WALDO. 



vies pmsairxNTi: 



Rkv. LEONARD WOODS, D. D., 
Ret. E. S. GANNETT. D. D., 
Hon. SIMON 6REENLEAF, 
R. A. CHAPMAN, £s<i.. 



Rev. WILLIAM M. ROGERS. 
Rev. WILLIAM HAGUE, 
Rev. CHARLES BROOKS, 
Rev. B. B. EDWARDS, D. D. 
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SSCmBTABT AMD OXNEBAL AOBITT: 

R*v. JOSEPH TllACY. 

TB£A8UB£B: 

ELIPHALET KIMBALL, Eaq. 

audxtob: 
JAMES BUTLER, Esq. 



HANAOEBS: 



Rev. EBENEZER BURGESS, D. D., 
Ki:v. G. W. BLAGDEN, 
Dr. J. V. C. SMITH, 
HENRY EDWARDS. Esq., 
ALBERT FEARING, Esq., 



T. R. MARVIN, Esq., 

JAMES HAYWARD, Esq., 

JAMES C. DUNN, Esq., 

Db. ABRAHAM R« THOMPSON. 



The Treasurer's account was received, and referred to the Board of Mtnagen. 
Adjourned, to meet at the Central Church, at 3 o'clock P. M., for. public e 



Aftebnoon. — Met according to adjournment ; the Hon. Sncoir GBEXHiAAr* Vie* 
President, in the chair. 

The Annual Report was read, and, on motion of the Rev. B. B. EDWAKiMy D. D-v 
seconded by Mr. Oliveb Parsons, was accepted, and ordered to be printed iHider tha 
direction of the managers. 

After remarks by 9ie Rev. Charles Brooks, on motion of the Rev. J. B. 1 
of Philadelphia, seconded by the Rev. D. L. Carroll, D. D., of New York, it 

JUtolvedf That the success of our cause, for the past and in preceding vean, as 
veloped in the Report just read, demands sincere gratitude to God, ana shoold 
courage its friends to renewed and increased efforts. 

Resolvedy That the objects of the American Colonization Society havs new 
changed ; and that the strongest art^uments may be urged in its favor, from its 
ficial influences. Political, commercial, philanthropic and religious. 

On notion oftlie Rev. R. A. Miller, it was 

Resolved, That pastors, throughout the State, friendly to African ColonixatiOB» fee 
requested, if in their judgment it is expedient, to take up collections in belwlf oftUi 
Society, on or near the anniversary of our national independence. 

The Society then adjourned. 



/ourtti ilnnual tlcport of t^c jRlassac^ustita Hoionmiion jfrocirty. 



The Massachusetts Colonization 
Society was organized May 26, 
1841. At the close of the first year 
of its existence, the managers had 
nothing to report, except their fruit- 
less endeavors to fill the office of 
conesponding secretary and gene- 
ral agent. Individual friends of 
the cause had forwarded something 
through other channels to the Pa- 
rent Society ; but the amount is not 
known. 

At the annual meeting in 1842, a 



secretary and general agent 
elected. Early in August, an offee 
was opened for the transaction of 
business. At the. annivenafy in 
1843, we were able to report tkafc wo 
had raised funds to the amount of 
$735 96 ; and that other fnnds had 
been contributed in this State and 
received by the Parent Society widi- 
out passing through our treaanry, to 
the amount of $1,088 17; makiQg 
a total of $1,824 13. The Parent 
Society also received $808 50 figr 
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the African Repository ; making a 
total income, to the cause of coloni- 
zation, of $2,027 63. For want of 
funds, the annual report was only 
published in the African Reposi- 
tory. 

At the annual meeting in May, 
1844, we reported that the Parent 
Society had received from us, 
and other sources in Massachusetts, 
$1,830 07; collected heie, but not 
remitted, $440 20 ; receipts of the 
Parent Society for the Repository, 
$393 25; total amount from Mas- 
sachusetts, $2,663 52. 

During the year now ending, the 
receipts of this Society have been 
$5,143; donations made directly to 
the Parent Society, from this State, 
$425 35; total of donations and 
subscriptions, $5,568 35; receipts 
for the African Repository, $456; 
total of receipts from Massachusetts, 
$6,024 35. And future donations 
have been secured, one quarter part 
of them in pledges of definite sums, 
to the amount of nearly $1,000. 

This increased prosperity is the 
result of several causes, some of 
which it may be well to mention. 

1. The first is a more efficient 
system of agencies. 

Just before the commencement of 
the year, the Rev. Dr. Tenney, was 
permitted, by his own health and that 
of his family, to resume his labors 
in various parts of the State ; and 
they have been continued, with very 
little interruption, to the present time. 
He has collected funds in more than 
seventy towns or parishes, many of 
which have been repeatedly visited. 
In consequence of his labors, nearly 
thirty pastors and others have been 
made life members of this or the 
Parent Society ; and funds, not yet 
paid in, have been pledged, to the 
amount of more than $500. 

Gapt. George Barker, after labor- 
ing as as agent a few days, soon 
after the last annual meeting, was ne- 

18 



cessarily absent till December 5, when 
he commenced his agency in Boston 
and vicinity. His labors were con- 
tinued to March 4, during which 
time he collected $702 07. Had he 
been allowed to complete his col- 
lections, there is reason to believe 
that the amount would have been 
nearly or quite doubled. But his 
services seemed to be still more 
necessary in New York. He accord- 
ingly engaged in the service of that 
society, where he has since labored 
with very gratifying success. 

2. The definite and encouraging 
accounts from Liberia, given in the 
annual report of last year, and in 
other publications, have contributed 
to our success. Of that report, 
1,500 copies were printed : nearly all 
of which have been judiciously dis- 
tributed in this State. The more im- 
portant portions of it were also pub- 
lished in the African Repository for 
September, and some of its statistics 
have appeared in many of the news* 
papers. The Repository, circulating 
in increased numbers for the last two 
years, has added its influence. The 
authentic information thus diflfused, 
of palpable good accomplished, and 
of extensive fields for useful labors, 
open and inviting, has begun to pro- 
duce something of its appropriate 
eflfect. 

3. We have also derived advan- 
tage from the termination of all dif- 
ficulties between Colonization Socie- 
ties and Boards of Missions. 

In Liberia Proper, and among the 
allied tribes, the Methodist, Baptist 
and Presbyterian Missions are labor- 
ing without obstruction, and with 
encouraging success. No contro- 
versy is known to exist between the 
missionaries and the Liberian authori- 
ties, or between the Boards thaW#iib> 
ploy them and the Colonization So- 
ciety. For the Maryland colony at 
Cape Palmas^we are in no degree r§- 
sponsible, as it is a distinct repuUie^ 
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having no political connection with 
us, and under the patronage of the 
Maryland Colonization Society, 
which is not auxiliary to the Ameri- 
can. Still, it may he well to slate 
that the last difficulty between that 
government and any Board of Mis- 
sions is fully settled. The Report 
of the Protestant Episcopal Board of 
Missions, for the year 1844, says :— 
^^ The relations between the colonists 
and the missionaries at Cape Palmas, 
during the year past, appear to have 
been of a friendly character ; and as 
the desire of the latter to promote, so 
far as in them lies, the moral and 
religious interests of the colonists, 
becomes more and more apparent, it 
is believed that no obstacles to the 
beneficial influence of the mission 
will be interposed." 

Of the complaints of individual 
missionaries, in their private corres- 
pondence, against the conduct of emi- 
grants in whose neighborhood they 
reside, we have heard but little 
during the year ; but doubtless such 
complaints are made, and will con- 
tinue to be made. The pastors of 
the best churches in New England 
have frequent reason to complain that 
their comfort is disturbed and their 
usefulness impeded, by the inconsis- 
tencies of Christians, and the bad in- 
fluence of worldly men. In a commu- 
nity of lately emancipated and very 
imperfectly educated slaves, and oth- 
ers whose opportunities for improve- 
ment have been not much superior 
to theirs, such grounds for complaint 
must be still more numerous. The 
white missionary, worn down with 
labor, debilitated by the climate, with 
nerves made irritable by the coast 
fever, disconsolate, perhaps, from the 
inroads of death upon his family, 
harassed with anxiety, often disap- 
pointed in his fondest hopes — for 
all these trials attend even a success- 
ful mission in such a country — the 
white missionary, thus aiTlictedjmist 



be expected to seek relief by inipartr 
ing the story of his trials to symps- 
thizing friends at home. It would 
be cruel to deny him that tolaoe. 
Such natural complainings will doubt- 
less still continue to be written and 
uttered, and will produce sooie effect, 
both on feeble and on hostile mindfl ; 
but candid and sensible people will 
know how to appreciate them, and 
they will do litUe injury. Mean- 
while, we have profited, and shall 
continue to profit, by the cessation 
of all difficulties between Coloii- 
zation Societies and Missionary 
Boards. 

4. The bearings of eoloniiation 
on the evangelization of Africa have 
come to be better understood. Among 
the means of information on this 
subject, we may mention ^ A His- 
torical Examination of the state of 
society in Western Africa, as fonned 
by Paganism and Muhammedanism, 
slavery, the slave trade, and piraey; 
and of the remedial influence of 
Colonization and Missions." This 
''Examination*' was published by 
the Board of Managers last autnmn, 
in a pamphlet of 40 pages. It gives 
the principal facts in the moral his- 
tory of that part of the worid, from 
the earliest notice of Guinea by the 
Arabian geographers, in the tenth 
century, to the present time; indod- 
ing tlie numerous eflbrts that have 
been made to plant missions in that 
dark region, by the Roman Catb<^ 
lies, from the year 1482 to 1728. and 
by Protestants of various comnra- 
nions, from 1736 to 1844, with dieir 
results ; showing, by the ezperienee 
of four centuries, the importance of 
Christian colonies of colored men* 
in order to the conversion and ciTilH 
zation of Africa. 

Of this work the managers have 
published four editions, amonntiitf 
to 3,500 copies, nearly all bf whim 
have been carefully distributed ia 
this and other Stales ; and it hae 
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been copied almost entire into seve- 
ral periodicals, so that its whole cir- 
culation has probably amounted to 
1 0,000 copies. 

5. We have derived important ad- 
vantage from the extrication of the 
Society from the false position which 
it had been made to occupy in many 
minds, in respect to slavery. 

The ('olonization Society is not, 
in ius nature, its desigh, or its legiti- 
mate operation, the antagonist or the 
rival of iny other form of effort for 
the benefit of any portion of the 
human race. There is no good 
reason why it should be brought into 
collision with any other Society. Its 
«tale of controversy with societies 
instituted to promote the abolition of 
slavery, has been an artificial evil, 
unjustifiably produced, and injurious- 
ly prolonged. In stating the origin 
of this warfare, we shall only give 
information, of which many intelli- 
gent men have avowed their want. 

It commenced by an attack on the 
Society and its founders and friends, 
by William L. Garrison, soon after 
the establishment of his Liberator, 
and by the publication, about the 
same time, of his *' Thoughts on 
Colonization." His avowed pur- 
pose was, not to reform the Coloni- 
zation Society, but to destroy it ; and 
at a later day he boasted that he had 
destroyed it. In the " Thoughts on 
Colonization," the worst of princi- 
ples and motives were ascribed to the 
Society, its founders, and its officers. 
How far he deceived himself into the 
belief of his own representations, we 
have no inclination to inquire. We 
only state the fact, that his pretended 
quotations from the documents of 
the Society are in the highest de- 
gree garbled, unfair and deceptive, 
and worthy of no confidence what- 
ever. By applying to one subject 
what the Society had said of another ; 
by giving a part of a sentence as if 
it were the whole, and other similar 
arts, he constructed apparent docu- 



mentary proofs of the truth of his 
accusations. Up to that time he had 
been rather favorably known to the 
religious community in the northern 
States. Very few suspected that he 
would quote unfairly ; and still fewer 
had the means of comparing his pro- 
fessed quotations with the documents 
from which he professed to take 
tliem. The favor, too, with which 
many regarded his new enterprise, 
led them to adopt his views of colo- 
nization the more readily. The So- 
ciety felt constrained to take the field 
in self-defence, and thus the parties 
were brought into controversy with 
each other. Meanwhile, the country 
became agitated on the subject of 
slavery. Numbers, on awaking from 
their long sleep, seeing two combat- 
ants in the field, and learning that 
one of them was " Anti-Slavery," 
readily inferred that the other must 
be "Pro-Slavery." The excite- 
ment increased. Politicians — dem-* 
agogues, rather-— attempied to taka 
advantage of it. Public meetings, 
and even mobs of men, who never 
cared for colonization before or 
since, and who then knew nothing 
of it, except that certain men op- 
posed it, passed resolutions in its 
favor, and thus confirmed good men 
in their prejudices against it. 

Early in the progress of this con- 
troversy, a public debate was held in 
Park street meeting-house. In the 
opinion of the members of that 
church, that debate was conducted in 
a style and spirit utterly unfit to be 
used in any house of worship. They 
therefore resolved to exclude, in fu- 
ture, all discussions on Abolition or 
Colonization fr6m their house. For 
similar reasons, the same course 
was pursued by the greater part of 
the churches ; while many of the tO'- 
mainder had embraced the views of 
Mr. Garrison. Tbns the Society 
was excluded frofti nearly every 
pulpit in Massachuspits. 

From this complication of difR- 
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cultips we are at length extricated. 
From the commencement of our ac- 
tive operations, we have resolutely 
acted on the principle, that opposing 
the efforts of others for the benefit 
of the colored people is no part of our 
work. Even if we deem some of 
those efforts injudicious in their plan, 
and injurious in their operation, it is 
not our businef^s as a Society to o^ 
pose them. While we a^k the privi- 
lege of doing good in what appears 
to U8 the best way, we readily con- 
cede the same privilege to others, 
leaving them to bear the responsi- 
bility for their own doings. When 
attacks have been made on coloniza- 
tion, we have endeavored to repel 
them promptly and effectually. But 
in auch cases we have carefully con- 
fined ourselves to the defensive ; and 
when assailants have laid themselves 
open to retaliatory attacks on their 
own systems, we have abstained 
from availing ourselves of their in- 
discretion. By steadily adhering to 
tliis policy for a course of years, we 
have at length made our true pori- 
tion to be understood. It is now 
generally seen and admitted, tha 
none who desire the abolition of sla- 
very, have any good reason for op- 
posing us. The war is at an end ; 
and during the year we have received 
aid from not a few who were former- 
ly reckoned among our opponents. 
Our agent, Dr. Tenney, has found 
access to more pulpits than he has 
been able to occupy. In his judg- 
menti another suitable agent might 
have found full employment, in con- 
gregations where he would have been 
welcome. And we invite particular 
and grateful attention to the fact, that 
in no instance has the peace of any 
church or society been disturbed by 
our operations ; and we have reason 
to believe that- in many instances 
they have ezwted a decided in- 
fluence, though silently and indirect- 
ly» of a contrary character. 



il 



I 



6. In this connection it would bo 
unjust as well as ungraiefill not to 
mention the liberality of a few distin« 
guished friends. We have reeeirod 
from the Hon. Daniel Waldo, of 
Worcester. $1,000; from his two 
sisters, 8500 each ; and f'-oin ** a 
(gentleman in Hampshire County," 
$500 ; making $2,500 from four do- 
nors. These sums were all given 
for the purchase of territory in Af- 
rica, and have been remitted to the 
Parent Society for that puipose. 

Our expenditure for agencies the 
past year, including the secretary's 
salary , has been about $ 1 ,300. For 
the year to come, and perhaps atiU 
longer, a judicious economy will re- 
quire it to be increased rather than 
diminished. If our whole field could 
have been as thor lughly cultivated 
the past year as some parts of it have 
been, it is a moderate estimate to eay 
that our receipts would have been 
twice as great. And it seems a duty 
to keep up a vigorous sysiem of 
afrencies, till the claims of colonist 
tion have been brought distinctly 
and intelligibly before the minds of 
the whole giving population of this 
commonwealth. When this has 
been done so effectnally that those 
who think well of our enterprise will 
remember and aid us without solici- 
tation, we may dispense with agen- 
cies. 

Meanwiiile, we hope our deeidod 
and well-informed friends, in diiTer^ 
ent parts of the State, will do what 
they canto reiieveusof this ezpenee. 
We hope that many pastnra wiD 
bring the subject before their eoa- 
gregations, and take up colleetione. 
There is an appropriateness in doing 
it about the time of the anniversary 
of our national independence. The 
thoui^hts which then occupy all 
minds more or less, are favorable to 
acts of generosity towards a riaing 
republic. Gratitude for enr own 
freedom prompts us to rei 
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slave whom our bounty may eman- \\ 
cipate. And there is something ani- 
mating in the thought that we may 
give, while thousands of kindred 
spirit are giving for the same object. 
That season, too, is probably as free 
as any thai can be selected, from 
other applications. ]n some cases, 
however, it may be advisable to 
transfer the collection to some other 
day. 

Individual friends, of either sex, 
may easily render us important aid, 
by diflfusing information and collect- 
ing funds in their own immediate 
neighborhoods. A gentleman or lady 
who collects and forwards to us 
twenty-five or fifty dollars, not only 
saves us a sum equal to the salary of 
an agent while raising that amount, 
but also leaves the agent at liberty to 
raise an equal or perhaps a greater 
amount elsewhere ; so that, while we 
are obliged to employ agents at all, 
the pecuniary advantage of raising 
funds by the voluntary efforts of in- 
dividuals, rather than by the visit 
of an agent, is equal to the whole 
amount thus raised. 

Of the mode of proceeding best 
adapted to each place, oar friends re- 
siding there are the best judges. In 
some plarest it may be advisable to 
form auxiliaries. In others, a few 
friends may meet and agree to act in 
concert, without a formal organiza- 
tion. In others still, a single indi- 
Yidaal, self-moved, will prove the 
most efficient agency. 

With the aid afforded in these and 
similar modes, we may hope that 
our receipts will not fall off for the 
year to come, even if we should re- 
ceive no large donations, such as have 
swelled the amount for the year now 
closing. We hope, however, that 
the liberal will not cease to devise 
liberal things, and that many, whom 
the Great Dispenser of wealth has 
made responsible for its judicious 
employment in promoting human 
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welfare, will appreciate the opportu- 
nities for doing good, which our en- 
terprise presents. Of the intentions 
of some, we have already been in- 
formed, m • • 

Sometime last summer, a gentle- 
man of New York offered to be one 
of fifteen who would give $1,000« 
each, to complete the purchase of 
the whole sea-board of Liberia— an 
object which rs indispensable to the 
entire and permanent exclusion of 
the slave trade, the uniform adminis- 
tration of the revenue laws, and the 
highest good, both of the emigrant 
and the native population, and which 
cannot be delayed, without danger 
that some portions of the coast will 
pass into foreign and unfriendly 
hands. It was thought that $ 1 5«000, 
in addition to the means that might 
be derived from other sources, would 
be sufficient to meet the expense of 
the purchase. The subscriptions to 
this fund now amount at least to 
$10,000, of which $2,500, sub- 
scribed in this State, and some other 
portions, have been paid ; but a large 
part remains contingent on the filling 
up of the subscription. We confir 
dently expect that Ae whole amount 
will be raised ; but in order to do it, 
very possibly some of our wealthy 
and liberal friends in this State may 
be obliged to subscribe for* some of 
the last thousands, and thus bind the 
bargain with former subscribers. 

The receipts of the Parent Society 
for the year 1844, exceeded those of 
the previous year by the sum of 
$1,006 17; and the present year 
promises a much larger increase. 
The New York State Society, under 
the able and energetic administration 
of its present secretary, is fast recov- 
ering from its depression. Its in- 
come for the year just ended, was 
$6,751 93,being $2,707 27 greater 
than the previous year. The Penn- 
sylvania Society is believed to be 
equally prosperous. The Societies 
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in Connecticut, New Jersey, Ken- 
tucky, and Mississippi, are acting 
with increased vigor ; those of Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana, and Missouri, 
which had become inactive, have 
been re-organized.* A State Socie- 
ty has been formed in Illinois, and 
agents have been appointed for Vir- 
ginia, Alabama, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Vermont, and have entered upon 
their labors. 

The condition of Liberia remains 
nearly the same as last year, though 
some important changes have been 
in prospect. 

The old difficulties with the Brit- 
ish government, growing out of the 
seizure of certain goods, valued at 
about $300, which had been landed 
by a British subject in violation of 
the revenue laws, have been revived, 
in a form somewhat threatening ; but 
as that government shows, on the 
whole, a friendly disposition, and ap- 
pears not inclined to push matters 
rashly to a crisis, and as its late ac- 
tion is evidently founded on a mis- 
apprehension of some important facts, 
we hope for an amicable and honor- 
able adjustment. 

The chiefs of Little Bassa have 
agreed to sell the remaining part of 
their territory, which gives us an un- 
interrupted line of coast from the St. 
Paul's river to the St. John's, inclu- 
sive. The chiefs of New Sesters, 
where is the only slave factory re- 
maining on the 300 miles of coast 
which we hope to possess, have 
found that the slave trade is depopu- 
lating their country, and rendering 
them unable to defend themselves 
against the surrounding tribes. They, 
theiefore, about the beginning of 
December, expressed the wish that 
the Liberian government would pui- 
chase their country. A commission- 
er was sent to treat with them, but 



the slave traders managed so wm to 
defeat the negotiation. Gov. Rob- 
erts, however, sttU expected soon to 
effect the purchase. 

Attempts have been made, hj the 
New Sesters slave traders, to re — 
tablish the trade among the allied 
tribes which have abolished it by 
treaty. By the agency of a few 
Kroomen in their service, they* 
opened factories among the Dey pecH 
pie atDigby,near Little Cape Mount 
—a place where the ftctoriea had 
been broken up and the traffic aafK 
pressed by Mr. Ashmon, in ]8S6b 
The marshal of Liberia waa sent, 
with a suitable force, to apprehend 
them, and break up their eatabliah- 
ment. The traders, hearing^ of his 
approach, escaped, with nearly all 
their effects. But instead of quitting 
the country, one of them opened 
another factory in the same neigli-^ 
borhood. Learning this iact. Got- 
ernor Roberts sent an embassy to the 
kings and chiefs of the Dc^if re* 
quiring them to deliver up the offen* 
der according to treaty. The king* 
acknowledged their obHgation» and 
apologized for what had been done ; 
but before there was time to deliver 
up the trader, he made his eseapev 
leaving four boys, whom he bad 
bought, in his factory. These boys 
were readily given up, and have been 
placed in Liberian families. The 
kings renewed their engagementp 
never to allow the slave trade to be 
revived in their territory, either d^ 
rectly or indirectly, by their ewB 
people or by foreigners. 

These events are important, as 
they prove that the exclusion of the 
slave trade from that coast is the 
effect of the present and constantly 
exerted influence of the people sold 
government of Liberia, and not of 
any change which has come over die 



* Since this Report was presented, the New Hampihirt Colonizttioa Soeis^ has 
been re-organizea with encouraging^ prospects. 
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natives, independently of coloniza- 
tion. The Deys are the next neigh- 
bors of the Liberians. Cape Mesu- 
rado originally belonged to their ter- 
ritory. The first treaties for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade were 
made with them. And yet, if they 
were left to themselves, slave traders 
might persuade them to permit the 
establishment of factories all along 
their coast. They know the evil of 
the traffic, but they have not moral 
principle enough to resist the tempta- 
tions of immediate gain which slave 
traders present to them. And so it 
is, we have every reason to believe, 
on all that coast. If the influence of 
the emigrants from America could be 
removed, the trade would every 
where revive ; the numerous facto- 
ries which formerly infested every 
creek and bay and roadstead, would 
be re-opened, and universal war 
among the petty tribes for the cap- 
ture of slaves would embrue all bands 
in blood. 

Through the influence of Liberia, 
the allied tribes have enjoyed unin- 
terrupted peace ; and the wars which 
have raged for five years among the 
tribes on the north, and furnished the 
slave traders at Gallinas with so 
many cargoes of victims, have been 
brought to a close. During these 
wars, commerce with the interior in 
that direction has been nearly anni- 
hilated. It may now be expected to 
resume its former activity. The ter- 
mination of these wars will pi-obably 
be followed, also, by treaties of alli- 
ance with the tribes on the north and 
northeast, and the establishment of 
missions among them. Indeed, we 
know that a mission at Grand Gape 
Mount had been projected and at- 
tempted ; but it was found necessary 
to defer its commencement till the 
end of the war. 

Some progress has been made in 
carrying into effect the law for the 
establishment of primary schools. 



In addition ta those before existing, 
schools have been opened in Mar- 
shall, Edina, and Bassa Gove, and 
are reported by their respective com- 
mittees as well attended and prospe- 
rous. There is reason to hope that 
this law will soon be carried into 
effect in all parts of the common- 
wealth, and thus the people will be 
relieved from their dependence on 
missionary societies and the volun- 
tary efibrts of individuals. 

The receipts into the treasury of 
the commonwealth of Liberia, for the 
year 1844, were $8,175 ; of which 
$6,383 were derived from duties on 
imports, $519 from anchorage and 
light duties, and $919 from mer- 
chants' licenses. The disbursements 
amounted to $6,947, of which 
$2,940 was for the erection of public 
buildings. The balance in the treas- 
ury was $1,228, which was sufii- 
cient to pay all outstanding claims 
against the government, amounting 
to $1,027, and leave a surplus of 
$201. 

Hitherto, the Colonization Socie- 
ty has paid the salaries of the gov- 
ernor and secretary, who have de- 
voted much of their time to the man- 
agement of its pecuniary concerns. 
But as the ordinary revenue of the 
commonwealth is now sufficient to 
meet all its current expenses, it is 
probable that some new arrangement 
will be made, by which the whole 
pecuniary burden of the government 
will be thrown upon its own treasury. 

The route for a canal, to connect 
the waters of the Mesurado river 
with the ocean, at a point south of 
Gape Mesurado, has been surveyed, 
but the state of the treasury has tiot 
been such as to warrant the com- 
mencement of the work. 

The amount of imports for two 
years, previous to the census of 
1843» was $157,829. For 1844, in 
order to yield a revenue of $6,383 
at 5 per cent., it must have been 
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$127,660 — almost equal to the two 
years before the census. 

Such are the principal facts in the 
history of the year. In view of them 
we may well be encouraged. New 
reverses may await us, but there is 
no apparent leason to expect them. 
The judgment to which the public is 
evidently coming, after hearing and 
considering objections for a quarter 
of a century, will not probably be 
reversed. In Africa, the most for- 
midable difficulties have been over- 
come. Both there and here, the 
lessons of experience will enable us 
to avoid some errors, which were 
natural, and almost ineviuiblc, in the 
earlier stages of our caieer. We 
have reason, then, to hope for con- 
tinued success. We may commence 
the labors of another year with the 
hope that, before its close, many 
emancipated slaves shall thank us for 
their freedom, and many Africans, 
redeemed from barbarism and bloody 
superstition, shall rejoice in the fruit 
•f our works. 



Note.— fVfuif are wanted,~^%wi» 7k 

complete the subscription offi/Uen tkotuami 
dollars for the fmrchoie of ierriionf. A 
few more subscriptions of 81,000 eachm 
needed, in order to bind those who haw 
already subscribed. The first otfer towards 
this fund was, to *' be one of fifteen, who 
should give one thousand dollars eacb," 
for this purpose. Donations of smAllcr 
sums, to the amount of $5,000 or more, aiv 
need»?d to complete the purchase ; butcan^ 
not be counted towards the fifleen tulH 
scriptions of $1,000 each. 

2d. To colonize emfmeipaUd etavea. This 
is now our most pressing^ and iinmpdiato 
want. Two expeditions, of about 109 
each, ought to be sent out this fall ; re- 
quiring: an outlay, in various ways, orraoie 
than $20,000. The money Is yet to be 
raised. Man3r of the slaves mutt |^ this 
fall, or revert into perpetual slavery. Their 
welfare will be most effectually promoted* 
by ^ivin^ for the general purposes of ttie 
Society ; as, in order to secure their fret- 
dom and their prosperity in Africa, the So- 
ciety will be subjected to varioua incidm- 
tal ex]:)enses, t>esides their oassage and ae^ 
climation. Funds for sucn purpoaas an 
always needed. 

Donations may be remitted to tiM trsM* 
urer, £. Kimball, Esq.. No. 83 Milk stieaC; 
or to the secretary and general agent. No. 
26 Joy's Building, Bostou. 



Brttiii) ITaiD oit 

In an article on the Slave Trade^ 
in our June number, we gave an ac* 
count of the trial of Don Pedro de 
Zulueta, in London, for fitting out 
the Augusta, to be engaged in the 
slave trade, and of his acquittal. 
The Augusta was bought, ostensibly, 
by Thomas Jennings, who had been, 
for eight or ten years, at least, in the 
employment of Don Pedro Martinez, 
of Cadiz, who is one of the most ex- 
tensive and notorious slave traders in 
the world. The money for pur- 
chasing and fitting out the Vessel 
was advanced to Jennings by Zulue- 



iStaOe ^rabtitj. 

ta & Co., on account of Martines. 
The Augusta cleared at Liverpoolt 
for Gallinas; and before flailinf, 
Jennings received order8« from a 
person in the employment of Hn^ 
tinez, to send ^^the Jetters^^ on aboTS 
the first thing on arriving at the port. 
On leaving the Irish channel* a atona 
came on ; the ship leaked, the crew 
thought it dangerous to prooeedi 
and insisted on putting back into 
Cork, only 100 miles distant, with a 
fair wind, but, at the risk of a mutiiijy 
Jennings pressed on« againat advoiao 
winds, for nineteeiudays; danaiad 
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from his course* thereby forfeiting 
his insurance, and arrived at Cadiz 
on the 6ih December. Here he 
took on board '^ the letters," concern* 
ing which he had received orders be- 
fore leaving England. These letters 
were from Martinez to three noto- 
rious slave traders at Gallinas, who 
acted as his agents, and to whom the 
Augusta was consigned. They con- 
tained minute directions concerning 
slave trading operations, and es- 
pecially concerning the means to be 
used to get 300 slaves, then on board, 
to Cuba. One of them authorized 
the agent of Martinez at Gallinas to 
employ the Augusta in the service of 
the slave factory there, either in car- 
rying goods to Havana, or in re- 
turning to England for another cargo 
of such articles as the factory might 
need, and added :— ** You may also 
employ the aforesaid vessel in any 
matter of extreme urgency; and in 
the service of that factory ; for 1 feel 
assured that the master will object to 
nothing." On arriving at Gallinas, 
the Augusta was seized by a British 
cruiser, ** the letters " were found, 
she was taken to Sierra Leone, and 
condemned as a slaver. Indeed the 
case was so clear, that Jennings did 
not attempt to defend her. Jennings 
escaped at the time ; but a reward 
was privately offered for his disco- 
very, and he was finally arrested. 

^" The letters " were opened as 
evidence against Znlueta, at his trial ; 
but as it was not proved that they 
were written or put on board with 
his knowledge, they were objected to. 



and ruled out ; and from a failure to 
prove his knowledge of the facts dis- 
closed in those letters, Zulueta was 
acquitted. 

In view of these facts, the reader 
will be somewhat surprised on read- 
ing the following article, from the 
*' European Times " of July 4th :— 

"Trial on a charge of Dealing in 
Slaves. — On the 20th June, at the Central 
Criminal Court, Thomas Jennings, master 
mariner, was tried on a charge of having 
feloniously manned, equipped, &c., the brig 
Augusta for the purpose of dealing in 
slaves. The facts of the case were similar 
to those elicited in the trial of Zulueta, in 
1843, who was acquitted. The prisoner 
was tried at Sierra Leone, and acquitted. 
He has surrendered several times to take 
his trial, but the case has always been 
postponed, in order, as alleged, to secure the 
attendance of Captain Hill, of her Majesty's 
ship Saracen, who captured the Augusta. 
It appears by the evidence, thatthe Angus* 
ta, under the command of the prisoner, 
sailed from Liverpool, in November, 1840, 
with a cargo of tobacco, fire-arms, looking- 
glasses, gunpowder, &c. In the year 1B39, 
Captain Hill, then Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Gold Coast, captured a vessel under 
the Russian flag, called the Grolupchick, and 
sent ber to England. This vessel was 
sold to the prisoner, Thomas Jennings, in 
September, 1840, for £650, and, subse- 
quently, chartered by a house at Cadiz. 
In February, 1841, Captain Hill again 
captured the Golupchick in the Gallinas 
Roads. She was then sailing under the 
name of the Augusta, and was commanded 
by the prisoner. Believing that none bat 
slave traders frequented that coast, and 
finding that she was consigned to two 
persons whom he believed to be slave 
dealers, he seized her and sent ber papers 
to Sierra Leone. A great body of evidence 
was submitted, and it appeared that no 
slave implemtnts had been foond in tfas 
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vessel when seized. The jury acquitted 
the prisoner, and he was immediately dis- 
charged." 

It seems, then, that according to 
British law, a man may enter the 
service of a known slave trader, buy 
a ship for him, fill her with goods, 
such as are needed in the slave trade, 
sail her to his employer ^sslave facto- 
ry, consigned to his slave trading 
agents there, and under obligation, 
after delivering his cargo, to perform 
any service which said agents may 
require of him, even that of carry- 
ing a cargo of slaves to Cuba ; and, 
after all, if their are no '* slave im- 
plements^' on board when he is 
seized, he is ** not guilty." 

So much for the laws which re- 
strain British subjects from partici- 
pating in the slave trade ! 

Do they extend the same mercy 
to others ? If '* slave implements'^ 
on board are necessary to convict a 
person of being engaged in the slave 
trade, by what law do they condemn 
a vessel without any such imple- 
ments on board? For example, the 
" John Seys,^ Who can answer ? 

We wish just to place in contrast 
with the preceding, the following 
sentence passed on Captain Flowrey, 
by a United States Court, for partici- 
pating in the slave trade, and let 
every person draw his own inferen- 
ces: 

" U. S. Circuit Coubt, 

"Boiton, Jlugust I, 1844. 

** Sentence of Captain Peter Flowreif, of the 
ilaver Spitfire. — The opiDion of the court 
on the motion for a new trial in the case of 
Capt. Flowrey, was annonnced this morn- 



ing. Judges Story and Sprague being 
ent. In it were recapitulated the maia 
facts proved on the trial, and the reaaoiii 
for admitting the evidence by which tfacj 
were proved, after objections nJaed by the 
counsel for the prisoner. It was held* that 
the district attorney was right in patting ia 
evidence to prove the previous character 
of the Spitfire, and that the sale to Flowrej 
was fictitious ; and that he was justified in 
in arguing, from the circumitanees. that he 
knew her previous character ; also, that he 
was justified in arguing that Don S c m aui , 
the apparent charterer of the schooner, WM 
engaged in the slave trade. 

"In passing sentence. Judge Spragae 
addressed the prisoner upon the sabject of 
his offence, and reminded him that he had 
been convicted of having aided in fitting ool 
a vessel to be engaged in tfa« slave trade. 
His honor remarked, that he did noti 
any intelligent jur}', upon the eridei 
submitted to them, could have arrived at 
any other conclusion than thatof hia goilt. 
The slave trade, he said, presented to evaij 
well regulated mind, an aggregate ofhorroa> 
The offence was not committed under aaj 
sudden temptation, like many ordinaiy 
offences, which follow the temptation with- 
out time for reflection. The criminal vof- 
age was contemplated at HaTaaa, and 
steadily pursued, through varioos st^giiy 
from Havana to Key West ; thence to If aw 
Orleans , thence back to Havana, and from 
there to the river Pongo, on the coaat of 
Africa ; and if the prisoner had proeeadad 
but one step further, and taken slavaa aa 
board, his life would have been fiirleitad to 
the laws of his country. 

** The origin of his offence was a cold« da- 
liberate calculation of pecuniary g^ua. 
He could scarcely see a palliating 
stance in the whole transaction. It 
above the medium of guilt contempbta^io 
the statute, the maximum of pi 
being seven years' imprisonment and a 
of $5,000, and the minimum three yaars 
$1,000. But the jury had recommended tha 
prisoner to mercy, and that 
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lion was entitled to respect, and therefore 
a medium punishment only would be 
awarded. His honor then announced the 
sentence to be five years' imprisonment and 
a fine of $2,000. 

** Mr. Rogers suggested that on account of 
the unhealthy nature of the Boston jail, the 



sentence might be executed in some other 
jail, and he named the one at Salem. The 
district attorney acceded to the suggestion; 
the prisoner was accordingly ordered to be 
committed to the Salem jail, and he was de- 
clared to be in the custody of the United 
States marshal.'' 



Jt(in0 0f Jnt(Ut0enre. 



A VESSEL will sail from Norfolk or Bal- 
timore on the 1st of November next, with 
emigrants for Liberia, under the patron- 
age of this Society. Persons intending to 
take passage in her will please make all 
their arrangements so as to be ready in 
time. 

If any masters have servants whom they 
intend to send to Liberia this fall, they are 
requested to communicate the facts to us 
as soon as possible. 

Contemplated Expedition from N. 
Orleans. — ^We shall send a vessel from 
New Orleans to Liberia in November or 
December, provided a sufficient number of 
emigrants, say 200, can be gotten ready in 
Kentucky at that time. We have instruct- 
ed Governor Roberts to have a tract of 
country, on the north side of the St. Paul's 
river, laid off for the location of a new set- 
tlement, to be called Kentucky, and to be 
commenced by emigrants from that State. 
They will enjoy all the advantages of the 
Liberia Government, and have the same 
privileges that they would have in any set- 
tlement in the commonwealth. They will 
be provided with houses, to reside in for six 
months after their arrival, in some of the 
adjacent villages, until they can erect 
houses for themselves on their own land. 
Those who cannot pay their own expenses 
will be provided for by funds raised in Ken- 
tucky. It is important that the vessel 
should not sail later than the iOth of De- 
cember. 

It will be seen firom the list of our re- 
ceipts, that our agent, the Rev. Alex. M. 



Cowan, is succeeding in Kentucky beyond 
our most sanguine expectations. In addi- 
tion to the amount acknowledged as re- 
ceived from him, he has a large number of 
subscriptions payable at a future time; and 
he speaks of the interest in the subject as 
continually on the increase, and he thinks 
the State will very soon embark in the en- 
terprise with an unusual liberality, and 
very soon send emigrants enough to form 
a strong and interesting settlement. 

Emigrants from Illinois, Tennessee, 
and Mississippi, our friends in those States 
will remark, can go out in the vessel 
from New Orleans. We hope, there- 
fore, that they will at once give us infor- 
mation of such as will then be ready, or 
ought to go at that time. 

MimiFicENT Bequests. — Probate was 
granted on the will of the late Daniel Waldo 
at the Probate Court in this town yester- 
day. The following is an accurate list of 
the munificent public donations, bequeath- 
ed by this will : 

To the Calvanist Society in 
Worcester, dwelling liouse 
and vestiy, valued at fffiOO 

To the Massachusetts General 
Hospital 40,000 

To the Massachusetts Medical 
Society in Worcester County, 
for the purpose of erecting a 
Hospital in Worcester . 6,000 

To the American Board of For- 
eign Missions 40,000 

To ttie American Board of Do- ^ 
mestic Missions . 10,000 

To the American Tract Society 0,000 

To the American Bible Society 10,000 
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To the American Education So- 
ciety 6,000 

To the American Colonization 

Society 10,000 

To the Leicester Academy . «,000 

To the Worcester County Hor- 
ticultural Society . . . 3.000 

To the Prison Discipline Society 6,000 

To the Seainan*s Friend Society 

in New York . 6,000 

To the Seaman's Friend Society 

in Boston , . . . 6,000 

To the Massachusetts Eye and 

Ear Infirmary . . • 6,000 

To the B.in^r Theological Semi- 
nary, Maine . . . , 6,000 

To the Windsor Theological 

Semiaary in Connecticut . 6,000 



$180,000 
In addition to the above, he gave during 
his life time, to the Calvanist Society, a 
meeting- houae, and the lot on which it 
etood, valued at about $14,000, and sundry 
large donations to various public literary 
and charitable institutions.' Worcetter 

^y, 6a. 

Mr. W.'g sister, Rebecca Waldo, who 
tlied in 1840, made the following public 
l>equests, ^bich have been paid: 

To the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions . . . . . $4,000 

To the American Home Mission- 
ary Society .... 4,000 

To the American Tract Society 2,000 

To the Theological Institute of 

Connecticut .... 5,000 

To the Theological Seminaiy at 

Andover, Massachusetts . . 2,000 

To the Massachusetts Missionary 

Society 1,000 

To the American Seaman's Friend 

Society at Boston . . . 2,000 

7b ie paid after the deceate of 

her sifters : 
To the Theological Institute of 

Connecticut .... 
To the Theological Seminary at 

Andover, Massachusetts 
Te the American Home Mission- 



at the time of the decease of botb of her 
sisters; but if he should not then be livingi 
the residue was given to the Americn 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. Her brother having deceased^ 
leaving her sisters alive, the Americaa 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mi^ 
sions become her residuary legatees to ths 
amount of about $12,000. — WoreuUr 
JEgit, 

Six or seven mondred Slatss to « 

SENT TO Liberia. — The late SttphmBu^ 

dersoH, of Louisiana, left by his will aoas 

six or seven hundred slaves to be sent Is 

! Liberia in the following manner • Fifs 

i years after his death, they were to drsw 

lots, and ten on whom the lots sbooM All 

were to be sent to Liberia then ; five yssn 

after this, ten more were to be sent, ahs 

, by lot, and in twenty-five years the irbols 

of the residue were to be sent. Suit ms 

brought by the heirs against the execvlon^ 

to break the will. This suit having brsa 

lost in the lower court, it was laat Jom 

tried in the Supreme Court of Loaii 

and was decided in favor of the willp 

establishes its provisions and requirat llH 

slaves to be sent to Liberia. 

Mr. Henderson died ihnnt sir j— ■■ api^ 
so that the " first ten " may be ezpedid li 
sail for Liberia in the first Teasel finmi Mtv 
Orleans. 



6,000 
5,000 
5,000 



arv Society .... 
To the American Seaman's Friend 

Society, Boston . . 5,000 

To the American Tract Society . S.OOO 
To the American Bible Society . 5,000 

$49,000 

The residue of her property she gave to 

her brother Daniel, if he should be living; 



Two men for Liberia..— Read thsir 

statement below. If we mistain not thtf 
have taken a correct view of the snlgad. 
We commend it to others of tlieir 
well fitted to be useful in Liberia, 
wasting their days in this country. 

The Colonization EirTxarmni 
Mr. Hall, in his address on Sunday laal« ito- 
.; ted some very interesting facts in ntk 
j to the inflnence of colonization upon 
|. siooary eliorls in Africa. It is remarl 
:i that every attempt to establish mifaioaaiy 
' station? in Africa for the period of Mar 
four hundred years previons to the plaalim 
of the colony of Sierra Leoae, resvNaA la 
failure and disappointment. JHuiag tht 
last half century much proffren haa^MOi 
made in opening a commanMstSoB nW tht 
natives, and in obtaiaiag tb«ir caiiMat la 
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the residence of missionaries among 
them. 

Liberia is pointed to as exercisinjc an in- 
fluence which is without parallel. Scarce- 
ly 23yeais have elapsed since the colony 
was planted. And now this miniature re- 
public, its institutions bearing the impress 
of our own, is highly prosperous, and rapid- 
ly increasing in commerce, wealth, and 
all else that promises greatness or useful- 
ness. Through the instrumeatality of its 
government and people, the slave trade has 
been banished irom 300 miles of coast — a 
most salutar}' influence exercised over 
many of the natives, the result of which is 
manifested by an abandonment of their 
heathenish practices, and their desire to be 
instruct* d in the arts of civilized life. 
Nearly 1(H) missionaries are now success- 
fully laboring among the benighted ATri- 
cans, which were sent forth from (his sin- 
rle colony, and are sustained in their work 
oy its influence and encouragement. 

With this evidence that, under Provi- 
dence, the agency of the work of Christian- 
izing and civilizing the heathen millions of 
Africa, must be accomplished by the agen- 
cy of her own children, who can help look- 
ing with absorbing interest upon the scheme 
of colon iztition, and lending it eflicient aid 
and support? 

Some idea may be formed of the awa- 
kened feeling on the subject in Da) ton, by 
a statement of the fact tliat more than ^M) 
have been contributed by many ciiizens to 
the funds of the Colonization Society du- 
ring the past twelve months. 

As connected with the subject of this ar- 
ticle, we append the letter of Messrs. Abney 
and Ware, the colored men who desire to 
emigrate to Liberia, and which was read at 
the meeting on Sunday last. No one can 
read it without being forcibly impressed 
with the intelligence and independence of 
which it shows the writers to be possessed. 
The letter we are assured is entirely their 
own production, and is published precisely 
as written, with the exception of tne punc 
tuation, aiid a very few errois in spelling. 
It required no more preparation for the 
compositor than is usual with most manu- 
scripts furnished for publication, li is well 
enough to add here, that Mr. Ware was 
recently married, and his wife shares bis 
feelings in regard to emigration. All three 
are professors of religion. 

To THE Members of the Coloniza- 
tion Society op Dayton. 

Gentlemen and Ladiet : — In asking aid of 
you to enable us to visit Africa, the home 
of our fathers, we deem it proper to state 
to yoa the motives bj^ which we are actua- 
ted, or the considerations which have oper- 
ated most weightily on our minds, in bnng- 



ing us to the resolution to leave America, 
the land of our birth — a land of light, civili- 
zation and Christianity — the land that con- 
tains, dead or alive, all our relations, Iriends 
and acquaintances-^the hind which con- 
tains every object which former acquain- 
tance and familiarity bath rendered dear to 
us. To state, we say, our reasons for wish- 
ing to leave such a home, such a country — 
so blessed, so prosperous, and receive in 
exchange a home in Africa, a land tha^ can 
boast neither of Christianity nor any of the, 
advantages of civilization. For although 
we esteem the advantages of civilized and 
Christian society as much as any persons 
ought, yet there are circumstances connect- 
ed with our condition in this country which 
justify us in renouncing or forgoing the 
small share of these advantages which we 
should be permitted to enjoy by remaining 
here, and taking up our abode where these 
blessings, if they exist at all, are but in 
embryo. 

For it is a fact known to all. both white 
and colored, who know any thing about it, 
that notwithstanding free, civil and reli- 
gious institutions exist here in this country 
in as ^reat perfection, or perhaps greater 
than in any other part of the globe, and 
these benefits are moregeneially shared by 
all classes of the white population than they 
are any where else, yet the colored rac^, in 
the midst of all the superior advantages en- 
joyed by the whites, are excluded from all 
participation in any of them ; so that their 
existence in this blessed state of society, 
under the circumstances in which they are 
placed, instead of adding to their happiness, 
improvement and prosperity, detracts from 
their happiness and retards their improve- 
ment ancl prosperity. 

1st. It detracts from their happiness by 
holding up to their view constantly those 
advantages without permitting them to par- 
ticipate in the benefits of any of them, thus 
constantly exciting a desire in them to 
share in these advantages, while they are as 
constantly denied the privilege. 

And secondly ; This retards their im- 
provement by discouraging them from ma- 
king any eflort to improve themselves. 

This, then, is a strong motive with us, as 
individuals, belonging to this proscribed 
race, for wishing to leave this, to as, land of 
proscription and oppression, and being will- 
ing to take up our abode in any part of the 
haoitable earth, where we shall be free from 
those restrictions and embarrassments, and 
where, though society may never yet have 
assumed any definite form of organization, 
we shall have the privilege of participating 
in its formation or organization, ami of en- 
joying the benefits resulting therefrom. In 
short, gentlemen and ladies, ** our being's 
end and aim " is liberty, and the enjoyment 
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of it, and our borne that country where wc 
cwi have the greatest portion of it. 

We are aware, that to all the argiinienia 
whkh may be brought forward in j'avor or 
emigrating to Africa, to all the advantages 
that cau be pointed out as necessarily re- 
■ulling, or hkely to result from the scheme 
of colonization, our people, and many of our 
misguided friendssmonglhe whites, return 
the lollowing answer, viz :^that no maiter 
nhat advaotages may result from going to 
Africa, we are in justice and right entitled 
to the enjoyment of them here ; and that 
nothing but injustice and wrong can at all 
render it neeessaty or expedient that we 
atioukl go lo Africa, or any where else, in 
order to become free men and enjoy the 
rights of freemen. 

Now, in regard to the assertion that we 
have a right by the Ian of God, both natu- 
ral and revealed, to civil citizenship in this 
or any other country, in which by birth or 
in any other way our lots m ay be cast, we 
most fully admit ; and we believe that it is 
DOW prelly generally atlmitted by all the 
friends ofcoloni^tstion; nor is it pretended 
to bs urged ii]ion colored people by colon i - 
lationists generally, ofthe present day, that 
they ibauld go to Africa, or leave this coun- 
try, became ihey have not the right to re- 
tnun here, and enjoy all the rights of citi- 
xenabip, butbecause they do not and can- 
not enjoy them here. So that on this point 
there is no dill'erence between the colored 
people and the colon izalionis Is. Nor do we, 
ai individuals, propose to go because we do 
not think that we have the right to stdy 
here, hut because we believe that by 
going we can better our condition ; because 
we think by EOing, we shall transform our- 
telves from slaves, or something not much 
better, into free and independent men — and 
this of itself is, with us. and we think should 
be with evecy colored man or woman, suffi- 
cient reason for going. 

There is one mora objection, which is 
urged by colored people and many of their 
fnends, to going to Africa, viz ;^that in 
eousequence of the change of climate and 
unhealthinessof the country, great mortali- 
ty must ensue among those whogotheie. 
How with us this objection has no weight, 
even if it were true; for we believe that no 
people wbose condition has been reduced so 
law as ours, was ever raised again to a proper 
level in society without confronting danger 
and death in some shape — some by facing 
the cannon's mouth, the musket, the 
bayonet, or tbe sword. Nor are we willing 
to be thought more cowardly orless willing 
to endure hardship for the sake of liberty, 
or our people's liberty, than olber men. 

But besides all the motives which arise 
from the self-interest of emigration, there 



men to emigrate to Liberia — siich aa Ibna- 
ing a civilized government ia Airica, ud 
through it dispensing the blesainga ofciTili- 
zation and Christianity to the native*, ud- 
ing in suppressing the slave trade, kc> 

We have thus stated a few of the narnr 
reasons we have for going to Africa. U 
now, gentlemen and ladies, you think (1 



that 



e will 



len and ladies, you think (hat 
ire high enougb, if rou think 

be of sufficient benefit to tbe 

colony to justify ^ou in contribntine any 
tiling towards aiding us in going to Africa, 
we shall most sincerely tnaak you Jimm 
doing. WILLtAM ABNEY, 

THOMAS WARE. 
Julj 10, ItMS. 
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The U. S. ship Jamestown, ( 
Cunningham, sailed for tha wiwl 
April 27th; the Yorklown, 
Bell, same destination, on ttia 17th i 
May. 

We have lately paid a viait to tha Mt- 
tIementsofEdina, andBttuCovo. TbtM 
places have evidently made tome impnnic- 
meot since we were last tbera. A ^iilt 
of activity and bustle iadieateg bniJiiMi.iail 
an air of comfort seems to nj tbat thi 
business of some at least ia profitnfala. 

Our business there was to attend tbtint 
Union meeting appointed by our iwrifli 
tlon. We saw no immediate rameikiUt 
good achieved by the meetiiig, but we be- 
fieve good will result inthe — '" " 
some who have been for a' 
from the church. 

en up bj rnnm 

_ at Philbpolfa S 

been abandoned. Tha war between tt* 
Boert and the Griquaa wan of the agrt 
atrocious character, each party munleriaf 
the prisoners taken from (he otiicr. Tfei 
Graham's Town Journal of April 14tll,imt: 
" The whole country is in arm*; the &nMn 
declaring they will follow the eoUlen vim. 



ind there 



it the least doubt b 



sion coramenced, a fen yean linee^ brA* 
American Board, in South Ea*tani AMx, 
was broken up by simibr uenaa of vle- 

The British cruisers captured Immitg- 

eight slavers — Spanish, PoitngDeee nd 
Brazilian — during the five monAe eaAf 
31st May lost. 

TbeU. S. BrigTruxtunbadcaptandM 
American slaver, the oama of whichfa Mt 
mentioned. She was fitted oat nt Hew 
Orleans, and was found in tbeBklNnMI, ft 
notorious haunt for alaven. 
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%ttt\pt3 of t^t ilmertcan iE,o ionization ^ocitti^f 
From the 2(}th July, to the \8th Augxuty 1845. 



MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts Colonization Socie- 
ty, — through Deacon £. Kim- 
ball, Treasurer 500 00 

Falmouth — 4th July collection, 

per Rev. H. B. Hooker 15 00 

Wareham — Collection in Congre- 
gational Church 5 00 

520 00 
CONNECTICUT. 
Fuirfield— Mrs. Elizabeth Sher- 
man, to constitute Dea. Charles 
Bennet a life member of the A. 
C. S.,$30, 4th July collection in 
the First Cong. Church, by their 

pastor, $17 S3 47 SS 

NE W YORK. 
New Fork City — Messrs. Hale & 
Hallock 25 00 

NEW JERSEY. 
Woodbridge-Aih July collection in 
the Presbyterian Church, by the 
Rev. Wm. B. Barton, pastor, 15 00 
Fairfield — Rev. Ethan Osborn. . 10 00 
CedarviUe — Collection in Presby- 
terian Church 3 00 

"28~00 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
l^a8hingtonr-4th July collection in 
Christ Church, per Rev. Mr. 
Bean, rector, $10 44 ; 4th July 
collection in the Wesley Cha- 
pel, by the Rev. Mr. Wilson, $6. 16 44 

VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk— 4Qi July collection in 
M. E. Church, by Rev. Edward 
Wadsworth, pastor 21 47 

Oceoqwm—^oaeflh Janney, his 
annual subscription 10 00 

Fredericktburg — Collection in the 
Episcopal Church, per Rev. E. 
C. McGuire, D. D., $20 50, 
Female Colonization Society, 
of which $30 is to constitute 
the Rev. George W. McPhail a 
life member of the A. C. S., 
per Miss C. E. Lomax, Treaa. 1*08 35 

Ivinchester — 4th July collection in 
the Rev. Mr. Atkinson's 
Church, $11 35, 4th July collec- 
tion in me Rev. Mr. Boyd's 
Church, $2 03, 4th July collec- 
tion in the Rev. Mr. Smith's 
Church, $8 97 22 35 

Shepherd8town-4ih July collection 
in Trinity Church, viz : B. T. 
Towner, E. J. Lee, John H. 
McEndree, Maj. J. F. Hamt- 
nunck, W. L. Webb, Alexan- 



der R. Boterer, and Rev. C. W. 
Andrews, each $5, Thos Ham- 
mond, M. D., $2, Mary A. 
Popham, $1, Miss Virginia T. 
Van Swearingen, $1, from sun- 
dry persons, $4 94, Michael 
Hensell of the German Reform- 
ed Church, $3 

Orange C, H,— 4th July collection 
in St. Thomas Church, by the. 
Rev. J. Earnest, r<>ctor 

Charlestown — Collection in Zidti 
Church, per Rev. A. Jones, 
rector - 

HeathertviUe — 4th July collection, 
per Rev. B. Burgess 

WarrerUon — Collection in James 
Church, per Rev. George Lem- 
mon 

Leetburg-4th July collection in the 
Episcopal Church, by the Rev. 
Mr. Adie 



46 94 


18 37 


18 27 


8 00 


10 00 


25 00 



309 25 



SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Xiiuio-Rev. W. R. Hemphill, $10, 
Mr. Archibald Kennedy, $5.. . 15 90 

KENTUCKY. 

Henderson — 4th July collection in 
St. Paul's Church, by the Rev. 
J. E. Jackson, rector 15 00 

Boyle Co, — By Rev. Alexander M. 
Cowan :— John Wheelan, $20, 
Henry J.Cowan4)r.John Todd, 
John McClane, and David Bell, 
each $10, Mrs. Tabitha Cock, 
and A. Snud, each $5, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ann Irvine,$l, Capt 
Jesse Smith, $2 73 00 

Lincoln Cb.— Thomas Helm, $20, 
George Carpenter, Hugh Hays, 
John B. Swope, and Henry 
Owsley, each $10, Robert Mil- 
ler, Walter Anderson, Carrol 
Bailey, James Blair, George B. 
Anderson, J. A. Fisher, D. W. 
Jones, George W. Welsh, Da- 
vid Williams, Ephraim Pen- 
nington, William Whitley, and 
John Owsley, each $5, S. O. 
Middleton, $2 50, John H. 
Hutchison, and John G. Jordan, 
each $2, Philip L. Hockler, 
Mrs. M. S. Owsley, each $1, 
Miss M. Owsley, 50 cts., Am- 
anda and Mary Jane Owsley, 
each 10 cts., Ann Maria, Ellen 
W. and Elvira Owsley, each 6c. 129 88 

Garrard Cb.~01iver Terrill, $20, 
A. Beeker, Judge Sam'l Lask, 
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R. A. McKee, Rpv.R.A Johns- 
ton, William Kinnard, Uev. 
Carey A. Wylie, John W. Wal- 
ker, W. M. Fishback, Lylle 
Koyston, Spilman & Brown, 
aiid James Ko}ston, each $5, 
Fountain Rothwell, ^2 60, Jas. 
W. Bales, ^1 78 

MadUon Co. — *Squire Turner, 
Curtis Field, Caldwell Camp- 
bell, Wm. Moran, and Mrs. 
Anne J. Wallace, each #20, 
Judge Daniel Breck, D. W. R. 
Letcher, Thomas H. Irvin, 
Thompson Burnam, and David 
Irvin, each |^lo, E. H. Field, 
W. R. Green, Samuel H. Ste- 
venson, Humphrey Jones, £. 
L. Shackellord, C. F. Burnam, 
Thomas Royston, Rev. James 
C. Barnes, Joseph Turner, Al- 
len Anderson, David McChord, 
Daniel F. Gieen, Wm. Haw- 
kins, Cyrus Turner, L. D. Ben- 
nett, William Shearer, Elias 
Moberley, Samuel Campbell, 
William Moise, and Robert 
Cochran, each $5, Jackson Da- 
vis, $H, A. W. Dinsmore, $1.. 254 00 

Clark Co. — James Wornell, John 
W. Kedmon, and Stephen D. 
Lewis, each $20 

Bourbon Cb— Geo. W. Williams, 
A. H. Wright, £. S. Dudley, 
H. Clay, jr., John R. Thornton, 
Robert Clark, James K.Wii^ht, 
John L. Hickman, Henry Boy- 
er, Jeremiah Duncan, H. Clay, 
sen., D. P. Beclinger, John 
Hedges, and Thos. L. Cunning- 
ham, each $20, W. C. Lyie, 
Jesse Kennedy, Algernon S. 
Smith, fienj. F. Bedford, and 
John Gass, each $10, W. Tal- 
bott, Samuel Brooks, C. P.Tal- 
bott, S. D. Talbott, and John 
Clay, each $5, Collection 4th 
of July in Christian Church, 
Paris, $315, Collection 4th of 
July in St. Peter's Church, Pa- 
ris, $10 868 

FayeUe Co.— Owen D. Winn, Ro- 
bert Marshall, JamesValanding- 
ham, John Gess, Richard Spurr, 
and Thiimas H. Shelby, each 
$30. Waller Bullock, Edmund 
Bullock, £. R. Say re, Isaac 
P. Shelby, A. H. Armstrong, 
and W. C. Prewitt, each $20. . 300 



M. E. Church, per Rev. W. H. 

Roper 5 00 

Cambridge— A\h J<ily collection in 

Presbyterian Church, by the 

Rev. William Wallace 6 00 

Puiruim and ZaJiesville — Auxiliarv 

Colonization Society, per H. 

Satlord, Secretary & Treasurer- 1S7 00 
CAi7/ico/A«--4th July collection in 

St. Paul's Church, per Rev. Jai. 

B. Britton 10 00 

Pleasant Hill and Norwich — 4th 

July collections 7 00 

Green Co. — Colonization Society, 

per James Goody, Treasurer.., 5 00 



INDIANA. 

Lawrenceburg-^XYi July collection 
in Trinity Church, per 6« H. 
Dunn, Esq 

ILLINOIS. 

Vandalia — 4th July collection at 
Union meeting, by different de- 
nominations;, per Rev. D. D. 
McKee 

Peoria — 4th July collection in 
Presby. Church, (Old School,) 
per Rev. Isaac Kellar, pastor. . 



176 00 



10 00 



60 00 



800 



10 00 

18 00 



15. 



00 



OHIO. 

ift//s6oro'--Samnel Linn, sen., 
$8 50, Rev. James McD. Mat- 
thews, 80 

BtUbrooke — 4th July collection in 



1,278 



^1 
— i' 
03 !| 



6 50 



Total Contributions •8»448 

FOR REPOSITORY. 

New Hampshire. — Omcorcf-^ 
George Hutchinson. ..•• 1 

Massachusetts. — Wed Brad* 
ford — Rev. Nathan Monroe, 
$2. West ^^metbwry— Rev. H. - 
B Smith, $1 50. Jmeiimiy — 
Win. Chase, $3. Georgetown- 
Richmond Dole, Mrs. P. Nel- 
son, Dea. Asa N'lsoo, each 
81 50. Etsex-^Hi'ii. David 
Choate, 81 50. SaUm-~Hon, 
D. A. White, $1 50, Rev. 8. 
M. Worcester, 83. New Bed' 
ford — Simpson Hart, 81 00, 
James Monroe, 83, W. R. Rod- 
man, 81 50 Si 

Connecticut. — Hartford — 8. H. 
Woodruff 1 

y I RGi N I A . — Staunton— Boheri 8. 
Biooke, in full g 

Kenjucily .-Sharpsburg-G. Gror- 
don, to be sent to Rev. R. F. 
Caldwell and Thomas Hill, Esq. 8 

Onio.-HHUboro* — Sam'l LinOp 
sen 1 

Total Repository g4 

Total CoDtributiens %/UM 

Aggregate Amount ffl«i97 
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^\ft Colored 'Pop-ulat'xon of JffSLaBtac^nstttB 



The colored population of Mas- 
sachusetts embrace not only the pure 
blacks of the African race, and their 
various mixtures with the whites, 
commonly called mulattoes, but also 
some mixtures of the whites, and 
others with some of the Indian tribes, 
particularly at Marsh pee. The num- 
ber of those who are the pure de- 
scendants of the African race, is be- 
lieved to constitute but a very small 
part of the colored population in this 
Commonwealth, while most of them 
are a mixed breed of whites with In- 
dians and negroes, and have been so, 
to a great degree, for the last fifty 
years or more. 

In 1840, according to the United 
States census, Marshpee contained 
9 white males and 6 white females ; 
^146 colored males and 148 colored 
females ; total, 15 whites and 294 
colored persons. According to the 



preceding censuses,the colored great- 
ly preponderated over the white pop- 
ulation in Marshpee. The colored 
persons are, at present, mostly mix- 
tures of Indians and negroes in that 
place. 

According to a Provincial census, 
finished in 1765, the colored popu- 
lation in the returns of 182 towns, 
was 4,978 ; to which if we add 147, 
the number according to the United 
States census for 16 towns in 1790, 
which were not returned in 1765, 
and 74 for their number in Newbury 
and Newburyport, whose returns in 
1765 did not specify the color — this 
last number being in proportion to 
the number in those towns in 1790— 
the estimated number of the colored 
population in Massachusetts in 1765, 
would be 5, 199; and accordingly, with 
the aid of the United States censuses, 
we construct tables I and II. 



Table l-^Exhibiting the number of the colored population and their pro- 
portion to the whites, in Massachusetts, according to the censuses. 



Census. 


COLORED POPULATION. 


Total. 


PROPORTION TO THE WHITES.] 


Males. 


Females. 


Per cent. 


Ratio. 


In 1765 
" 1790 
« 1800 
« 1810 
« 1820 
" 1830 
« 1840 


3,308 
3,360 
4,654 


3,432 
3,685 
4,015 


5,199 
5,463 
6,452 
6,737 
6,740 
7,045 
8,669 


2.17 
1.46 
1.54 
1.44 
1.30 
1.16 
1.18 


1 to 45.96 
1 to 68.33 
1 to 64.53 
1 to 69.06 
1 to 76.59 
1 to 85.64 
1 to 84.09 



19 
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Table II — Exhihilina; the number of the whites^ of the colored^ and €§ 
the tchole popufation, according to the censuses, together with their ipir 
crease during six periods. 





1 


y.CMEER, 

1 


1 


INCREASE 

1 


DURING THE PERIODS. 


Census. 








1 
1 


Whites. 

1 
1 


Blacks. 

1 


Total. 1 

1 


Whit 

Amount. 


es. 


Blacks. 


Total. 


1 






1 

Per cent.- Amount. 


Per cent. 


Amoant. 


PcreeaL 


In 1765 238,950 


5,199 


244,149 


1 


1 
1 






" 1790 373,324 


5,463 


378,787 


134,374 


56.23 


264 i 5.07 


134,588 


66.14 


" 1800 


416,393 1 6,4.'>2 


422,845 


43,069 i 


11.53 , 989 


18.10 


41,058 


11.69 


" 1810 


465,303 , 6,737 


472,040 ; 


48,910 • 


11.74 


285 


4.41 


49,195 


11.<S 


" 1820 


516,517 


6,740 


' 523,2»7 1 


51,244 


11.01 


3 


.04 


61,247 


10.86 


" 1830 


603,363 


7,045 


610,408 


86,816 


16.80 


305 


4.52 


87,121 


16.64 


" 1840 


729,031 ' 8,669 


; 737,700 

1 


12.5,668 


20.58 i 1,624 

i 


23.05 


127,292 


20.85 



It is apparent that the increase of 
the colored popuhition during tlie 
several periods has been very un- 
equal, and aUo that it has been much 
less than that of the whites, with two 
exceptions, namolv, from 1790 to 
1800, and fiom ISliO to IS 10. The.-c 
exceptions may have been, in part at 
least, owing to the immigration of 
blacks from other Slates. 

Tlie increase of the blacks during 
the 75 years from 1705 to 1810, was 
3,470, or<)G.7-l per cent.: wliich is 
less than one-third of tliat (20i>.09 
per cent.) of tiie whites. During the 
25 years from 17(v') to 1790, it was 
only 261, or 5.07 per vent.: which is 
not one-eleventh part of tliat (56.23 
per cenf.)oi the whites. During the 
50 years from 1700 to ISIO, it was 
3.206, or 5S.Q(S per cent.: which is a 
little more than three-fifths of 95.28 
per cent, that of the whites. 

The small increase of the colored 
population from 1765 to 1790, being 
only 264, or 5.07 per cent., while that 
of the whites was 56.23 /)fr cent, ^or 
over eleven times as great, we ascribe 
chiefly to the effecis of the revolu- 
tionary war on that class, conjoined 
with their degraded condition among 
the whites. Before the war, most 
of them were substantially in the 
condition of slaves. Public senti- 



: ment, however, partly by the adTanc6 
of a correct moral sentiment in the 
community, and partly by the in- 
creasing sentiment for freedom from 
- British rule, which stimulated the 
: colonists to gain their own freedonii 
had boon, to a great degree^awakenM 
to the right and propriety of the 
' blacks enjoying their freedom ; and« 
i accordinirly, in 1776, slavery wai Tir- 
tually abloished in Massachusetts by 
an act of the legislature, after haTing 
existed there about a century. Da- 
ring the revolutionary war many of 
, the shivos were ofl^ered their freedom 
' on condition of their enlistini^ in the 
I army. Medical men, attached to the 
army, Iiave expressed their full con- 
viction that the mortality was mnch 
greater among the blacks than 
among the whites, in the army of the 
revolution. This is to be expected« 
from their degraded condition» among 
a population in which the whites so 
i greatly predominated, in a time of 
|| war no less than in a time of 
ji peace, 

|i The great increase of the wbilQB 
' during these 25 years, being neaily 
as great as tliat during any period of 
«*}0 years since, is to be referred to 
, the settlement of the western part of 
\ the commonwealth, which, in 178S^ 
.' was almost a v.ilderness. 
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During (he 10 years from 1790 to 
1800, the increase of the blacks was 
989,or 18. 10 per cent.; which is more 
than one and a half times that of the 
whites in Massachusetts, and yet this 
was only about half the average in- 
crease of the whole population of the 
United States. This increase of 18 
per cent, of the blacks is undoubted- 
ly less than their natural increase 
would be under the most favorable 
circumstances of society ; but when 
we consider their condition — chiefly 
as servants, with some few in almost 
every town, and subjected to many 
disadvantages unfavorable to their 
physical comfort and enjoyment, to 
their moral improvement, and even 
to lifp — among the predominant class, 
the whites, even this increase of theirs 
was probably owing, in part at least, 
to emigration into Massachusetts, now 
made free to ihem^ virtually by the 
legislature in 1776, and absolutely by 
the State Constitution in 1780. But, 
in 1790, the territory of Massachu- 
setts was mosdy divided into incor- 
porated towns, and from that time we 
may consider the emigration of the 
whites out of the State as commenc- 
ing, which has continued since, es- 
pecially for about a quarter of a cen- 
tury. This accounts for the small 
increase of the whites from 1790 to 
1800. 

From 1800 to 1810, the increase of 
the blacks was only 285, or 4.41 per 
cent,; which is less than half that of 
the whites, who emigrated out of the 
State in large numbers, and with them 
probably a portion of the blacks. 

From 1810 to 1820, the increase 
of the blacks was only 3, or 04 per 
cent., which is less than one 222d 
part of that of the whites. This very 
small increase may be very much ac- 
counted for by the three following 
causes : 

I. In 1813 and in 1817, important 
changes were made in the laws of 
New York, by which slavery was 



substantially or prospectively aboU 
ished in that State, and the blacka 
were admitted to nearly equal privin 
leges with the whites, which they 
have enjoyed ever since. The con-, 
sequence was, that some blacks who 
had, before 1810, left New Tork,then 
a slave State, and settle.d in Massachu-. 
setts, a/ree State, were known during 
these 10 years to return to New York, 
their native State, after it became free, 
thus reducing the number of blacks 
in Massachusetts in 1820. 

3. During the war of 18]|2 to 1815, 
some colored persons joined the ar- 
my, and never returned ; the mortali-. 
ty of the blacks in the army being 
presumed to have been much greater 
than that of the whites. At least one 
company of blacks was formed in 
Boston during the war of 1812, and 
placed under the command of Capt. 

Macintosh. Major r-, who was 

in the service during the whole of 
that war, thinks that the mortality of 
the blacks in the army was three 
times as great as that of the whites 
during that war. 

3. The third cause was the emi- 
gration of the blacks out of the com-? 
monwealth. The American Colonit 
zation Society was formed at W^Miti-' 
ington in 1816. <*In 1817, two 
agents were sent by the Societv to 
examine the western coast of Africa, 
for a suitable spot for the colony. — 
They selected a position on the Sher- 
bro, and in February, 1820, the first 
vessel was despatched, with 88 colo- 
nists." We are unable to say wheth- 
er this expedition affected Uie num- 
ber of the colored population in Mas- 
sachusetts during this period. But 
it is stated in the third Annual Re- 
port of the Colonization Society, of 
the date of February 8, 1820, that " it 
is but a few years since Capt. Paul 
Cuflfee (who was bom in New Bed- 
ford, and who for many years sailed 
out of Westport in his own vessel oi^ 
various voyages) carried thirty-eight 
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from Boston to Sierra Leone, chiefly 
at his own expense ; and in a letter, 
written after his voyage, he declares 
that he could have obtained the con- 
sent of the greater part of the free 
people of color in that city and its 
vicinity to remove to Africa. And, 
let it not be forgotten that of those, 
whom he actually carried, there was 
not one disposed to return with him 
to America." During these 10 years, 
also, upon the invitation of the Em- 
peror of Hayti, some colored persons 
left Massachusetts, as well as other 
parts of the United States, and re- 
moved to St. Domingo. 

From 1820 to 1830, the increase of 
the blacks was 305,or4.52j9er cent,, 
which is a little more than one-quar- 
ter of that of the whites ; and this is 
probably full as great as their average 
decennial increase has been during 
the whole 75 years, considering their 
condition among the whites as the 
predominant class of the population. 
Some have doubted whether their 
natural increase in Massachusetts has 
equalled their mortality, and the num- 
ber who have emigrated out of the 
State duiing the last 50 or 75 years; 
and some iiave even supposed that, 
without emigration, and without mix- 
ture with the whites, the whole race 
would, in a few years, be extinct in 
this commonwealth. 

The increase of the blacks from 
1830 to 1840, was 1,624, or 23.05 
per cent., according to the censuses 
of these years, which is nearly 2J 
(2.47) per cent, more than that of the 
whites, though this was 3.78 jE>6r cent, 
more than it had been in any 10 years 
since 1790. This increase of the 
blacks is more than half their whole 
increase during the 50 years from 
1790 to 1840, and deserves explana- 
tion. Nearly /oMr-fifths of this in- 
crease were males^ and only about 
one-Mih females ; that of the females 
being 330, or 8.95 per cent., and that 
4>i the males 1,294, or 38,61 per cent. 



A great part of the whole increase of 
23.05 per cent, is clearly to be traced to 
the eflfect of emigration from abroafl. 
We feel sure that the increase of 
the colored population, from natural 
causes, and exclusive of immigration* 
I averaged not more than 5 per ceni,^ 
during each 10 years from 1765 to 
1840, and less than half of 1 per ceni. 
per annum. It is also apparent that 
their increase, exclusive of immigra- 
tion, during each 10 years from 1790 
to 1840, cannot have averaged over 
7 per cent,, while that of the whole 
population has averaged over 14 per 
cent,; and, owing to the emigration 
of the whites out of the State, this 
last average has been less than half 
I of that of the United States. 
I In 1820, the number of the colored 
females was 124 more, and in 1830, 
325 more, than that of the males; 
!^ but in 1840, the mides were 639 more 
than the females ; so that the propor- 
tion of the sexes was materudly' 
changed during these last 10 yeais. 
;> In other words, the proportion of the 
' females to the males in 1820, was as 
1 100 to 96.38; in 1830,a8 100 to 91.18; 
: and in 1840, as 100 to 115.01. This 
'i change in the proportion of the sex- 
es, from 1830 to 1840, can hardly be 
I ascribed to natural causeSt and sog- 
I gcsts the idea of emigration from 
other places as the cause. We shoold 
expect this as the cause, from the well 
known interest that has been feltTsry 
extensively over the whole conntiyv 
respecting the condition of the coUir- 
, ed population during these 10 yean. 
We are confirmed in the correctness 
of this idea, when we examine mora 
closely the ages and the residenc9» 
of the males, especially, according to 
the censuses of 1830 and 1840, as 
exhibited in tables III and IV.; 
from which it appears that the in- 
crease of the colored persons nnder 
10 years was, of females 9], and of 
males 114 ; or as 100 to 126i!7; of 
10 years and under 24, of fenalas 
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92, and of males S30; or as 100 lo Colored males of 100 yeaia 

250 ; of 24 years and under 36, of and upwards - 

females 52, and of males 719; or as Colored females of 100 years 

100 to 1382.69; of 36 years and un- and upwards - 
der 55, of females ] 10, and nf males 

245,ora9l00lo222.72;or55years Tolal colored of all ^es - 

and under 1 00,ihef e was an increase of 

23 females,and a decrease of 1 males; Total popnlation 

and of 100 years and upwards, there 

was a decrease of bolh sexes. We — — 

leave out of the account ilic last two 



i-l^n. .!>» nrB^,.„^... " females - - 153 - 
Total fl 



It is e< 

o"r Jhat'of t'iie'fBr.le'Mering'The Colored male, onder 11)0 y' ,. »« 

10 yeais from 1830 to 1840, ha. been female. TO 

of those in mit/c^/e and active life, es- t, , , , j .. nn 

pecially of the age of 24 years and 1°" ""'"f'' , , ' ^ 

inde, 36 years-, re.olt ..hi.h is Colored male, of 100 y»r. 

not sorpri.'ing.»hen we consider the "d npwards • - 00 

di.ons.ion. which have taken place Colored femdes of 100 year, 

during thi. period in varion. parts of and upward. - - 00 

lite country,Tespecting the municipal ™ , , . nn 

regulations of some of the SBles- Total colored - - - ^ 

Those of the male sex, and in active _ , , .. ono 

and mWrfle life, would be most likely, ^**^^ population - - 309 

under the circumstances, to have emi- The increase of the blacks from 

grated from other Slates into Massa- 1830 to 1840, was 1,624, or 23.05 

chusetts. per cent., according to the census ; 

Undoubtedly there is an error in if we conectthe census by rejecting 
the census of Erving's Giant in 1830, 68 put down as belonging to Ending's 
in Franklin county, and incorporated Grant, in 1830, the number in that 
as a town in 1838. It is very singu- yearwould be (7,045-68,} 6,977, and 
lar that there should have been, in the increase in 10 years, 1,692, or 
1830, exactly 17 colored males and 24.23 per cent., which is 3.65 per 
17 colored females under 100 years, cent, more than that of the whites 
and also 34 colored females and no during the same period. But Marsh- 
colored males, of 100 years and up- pee was wholly omitted in the census 
wards, in Erving's Grant in 1830, and of 1S30, and contained 294 colored 
no colored person in that town in persons in 1840, and is more than 
1840. The census for Erving stood an offset to the preiumed error for 
thus at the two dales— Erving in 1830. Adding 394, which 
Census of 1830. may be supposed to have been the 
Whiiemales - - 215 number of colored persons in Marsh- 

" females - • 205 pee in 1830, to 6,077, and we have 

Total whiles - - 420 7,271 as the eslimsied number of 

Coloredmales under 100 y'rs 17 blacks in 1830, instead of 7,045; and 

" females " 17 consequently the increase from 1830 

— to 1840, will be (8,669—7,271-.) 

Total colored " 34 1,398, ot 1951 per cent., which, is 
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!l.64 per cent. less t)ian that of the h 
whites. This increase should, per- I 
baps,be deduced some 452 on account |' 
of ovei-nurabering, particularly of: 
■ea-faring persona, in Ward 2 in i 
the city of Boston. By deducting 452 | 
from 1,398, we have 946, or 13.01 | 
•per cent.y as ihe estimaied increase of j 
blacks in Massachusetts from 1830 1 
to 1840, which is 7.57 per cent, leas 
than that of the whiles. We cannot i 
depend upon those general censuses 
Ifoi minute details in small localities ; 
they serve forgcneral comparisons for 
large districis. We conclude that 
the increase of the blacks from 1830 
\o ISiOwatconsiilcralily larger than \ 
their average during the preceding ' 
decennial periods f and yet, though 
■mded by emigration jrotn other 
Slalei, teas not more, than ttco- 
thirds that of Ihe whites. 

According to the Stale census of 
May 1, 1840,the whole population of 
Boston, except " State paupers and 
convicls in the State prison," was 
'83,029 ; to which if the 3i8 Stale pau- 
pers were added, we have 83,077 as 
the population. May 1, 1840; but 
according to the United Stales cen- 
sus, June 1, 1840, one month later 
it was 93,383, or 9,40e more. Ac 



cording to the United Slates cenBUS, 
the number in Ward 2, was 16,283^ 
or 8,465 more than the number in ihe 
State census. 7,683 are put down 
in this Ward as " employed in the 
navigation of the ocean,'' which n 
nndouhiedly too lar^e a number. — 
From the loose manner in which the 
United Slates census was taken in 
this city — such as sailor boarding- 
houses containing o*er a thousand 
persons in a single family — this cen- 
sus reprcscnls the population of Bo«- 
, ton to have been at least some 8,000 
I more than it actually was in 1840. 
I A portion of this over^ennmeration 
' were undoubtedly colored peraoM 
in the United States censna of 1840. 
I In the views which we propose to 
give ill this article of the colored 
I population in Maasachusetu,we ahill 
i follow the numbers as they sUnd It 
I the censuses, and the inferences 
which we draw respecting their con- 
1 dition and prospects, will leqnire but 
ii little modification from ihe slight er- 
rors which may exist in the eenaaiet 
themselves. 

The two following tables exhibit 
the colored population of Bostont>e- 
cording lo the United States c 
es of 1830 and 1840 : 



Cemm of the colored population of Boston in 1830, 
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Census of the colored population of Boston in 1840. 



By comparing the cenaaa of the 
colored population of Boston in 1830 
with thai in 1840, we see (hat their 
increase in Ward 2, in these years, 
wae 600, of whom 478 were males 
and 22 females. We have no rea- 
son for supposing that there was any 
material increase in this ward du- 
ring the time. The reason of the 
great increase, according to the cen- 
sus, was probably this : that those 
who were employed in taking the 
United Slates census of 1840, inclu- 
ded all the colored persona who were 
reported to them as having been for 
several years previously residents in 
familie8,e9pecially in sailor boarding- 
houses, instead of including those 
only who actually had their residence 
in thai Ward, lune 1, 1S40, as ap- 
pears to have been the case in taking 
the United States census of the popu- 
lation of that Ward generally. 

From 1830 to 1840 the increase 
of the males in Ward 2, was 478, 
while that of the females was only 
22, according to the United States 
census; of this increase of the males, 
456 were of 34 and under 55 years 
of age, and amount to within 96 of 
552, the increase in all the wards. 
'In Ward 3 there were 502 colored 



persons " employed in the navigation 
oftheocean." There was also a large 
increase in Ward 6, Jn which a large 
portion of the colored population have 
resided for many years. In explana- 
tion of the great increase in Ward 6, 
and Ihe great decrease in Ward 7, du- 
ring the lOyears, it may be remarked 
that by a new division of the wards of 
the city in 1S38. a portion of Ward 
7, the most densely populated with 
blacks of any, was annexed to Ward 

6 ; and it will be perceived that the 
aggregate of the two Wards, 6 and 7, 
is nearly the same in the two cen- 
suses. Also, previous to 1838, Waid 
13 constituted most of the present 

j Wards 11 and 12. In the remaining 

7 wards, the numbers of the colored 
people were nearly the same at both 
epochs. After making allowances 
for the probable over-numbering of 
the inhabitants in Ward 2, it is fair 
to suppose that the increase of the 
colored population of Boston was 
very small during these 10 years, 
and had they not been sustained by 
immi^ation, there would in all pro- 
bability have been a decrease. 

If we reduce the number of the 
colored population in the United 
Slates census of 1840, four or five 
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hundred, on account of over-num- 
bering in Boston, the increase for the 
whole State will be only about two- 
thirds that of the whites; and thus re- 
duced, it has been sustained very evi- 
dently by means of emigration from 
abroad ; and without such emigration 
the increase would have been very 
small from 1830 to 1840. And we may 
presume, that without emigration from 
abroad, the colored population, by 
suffering occasional emigration out 
of the State, will at length decrease, 
and finally become extinct as a dis- 
tinct race. 

According to the United States 
census of 1840, the proportion of the 
blacks to the whites in Massachu- 
setts was as 1 to 84.09. It may be 
interesting to see the proportion in 
the State of New York at the same 
time. In the northern district, the 
number of the colored males was 
6,435, females 6,428 — total colored, 
12,863 ; and that of the whites, of 
both sexes, 1,670,205, or in the pro- 
portion of 1 colored person to 129.84 
whites. 

In the southern district, the num- 
ber of colored males was 17,374, 
females 19,790— total free colored, 
37,164; and that of the whites, of 
both sexes, 708,685, or in the pro- 
portion of 1 free colored to 19 whites. 

Total free colored, 50,027; to which 
add 4 female slaves, and we have 
50,031 for the whole number of co- 
lored persons, wliilc the whites 
amounted to 2,378,890. The pro- 
portion of the colored to the whites 
in the State was as 1 to 47.55, or 
nearly twice as great as it was in 
Massachusetts at tliat date, and near- 
ly 45.96, the proportion in Massa- 
chusetts 75 years before. 

The number of colored males in 
New York was 23,809, and of fe- 
males, including 4 slaves,was 26,222, 
showing an excess of females of 
2,413. This gives the proportion of 
females \o males of 100 to 90.80, a 



result very different from what it 
in Massachusetts, and indicating the 
absence of the kind of emigration to 
New York, which obviously took 
place in Massachusetts. 

From the peculiarities of the blacksy 
and their position among the whites 
in Massachusetts — their color giving 
rise to prejudices against them, fixed 
and immoveable — their servile and 
degraded condition among the whites, 
their small numbers, their porerty 
and dependence, their want of 83rni- 
pathy not merely with the whites, 
but on account of their scattered po- 
sition — there being 228 townt^outof 
309, in 1840, containing some of them 
— their want of sympathy and of easy 
intercourse with each other, by which 
they are deprived of social enjoy- 
ments, and are far distant from the 
means of mental improvement, which 
give a zest and a value to life, and 
add years to its duration ; from these 
circumstances we expect their loealt- 
ties to be more changeful, and their 
increase less regular from year to 
year than that of the predominant 
class. We find that in 8 counties, 
namely, Essex^ Middlesex^ ^^'^^V' 
shire, Hampden^ Dranklin^ Norfm^ 
Pli/mouthf and Dukes^ there was a 
decrease of the blacks of 2M, or 
12.10 per cent., from 1830 to 1840.— 
In Franklin and Dukes counties the 
number was diminished one-half. In 
the other 6 counties, namely, StMMf 
Worcester, Berkshire^ Bristol^ nam' 
stable and J^antucket,23 will apppesr 
from tables V and VI, there was an 
increase of 1,918, or 41.54 per eenl^ 
a number sufficient not merely lo 
off-set the decrease in the 8 coantiesi 
but to make the proportion of their 
increase in the State exceed thai of 
the whites. Of these 1,918, 1*396 
were males, and 522 were females 
or in the proportion of 100 females 
to 267.43 males. The large propor- 
tion of the increase of the males in 
these 6 counties, confirm us in the 
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opinion of their emigration from 
oiher Stales. 

In the 8 counties in which there 
was a decrease of 294 persons, ac- 
cording to the eenauses, it will be 
seen by Table VII that of this de- 
crease 102 were males, and 192 were 
females." 

Thus the number of males in the 
»cludve of Erring, 



would be 1.150, or 60 less than that 
of the females in 1830, and only 4 
less in 1840. At each of the dates 
the sexes were very nearly equal. — 
The causes, apart from the peculiar 
immigration during these 10 years, 
which aflecl the increase or decrease 
of the colored population, seem to 
have been remarkably free to oper- 
ate in these 8counties. Iniheeoon- 



it the colored people far Ei 



rErvini. in Franklin 



unly, in 183U, o 



ilof 



the following table: 



le 226, instead of 2»4, as niil appear fiom 



i 
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ty of Middlesex, there was an in- ; pear from the following table, ez 



crease of 22 males, while tlie de- 



crease of females was 46, as will ap- J ties : 



hibitin? the decrease in these 8 coun- 



Counli(.-9. 



ElMI .... 

Middleiex 

Hampihire , 

Hampden 

Franklin, exclufive of Erring 

Norfolk .... 

Plymouth 

Dukca .... 





Males. 


1 Femalri. 


TotaL 


i 


U 





15 






; -Hi 


34 




7 


! 1~> 


92 




•M 


13 


35 




IK 


! 19 


35 




(i 


1 ** 


9 


1 


33 


1 2.-, 


58 




14 


' 14 


98 




e.'> 


141 


996 



It is obvious that natural causes of 127.79 males, which differs from the 
increase had not sustained the num-i usual law of a near equality of llieeez- 
ber of blacks in these counties, and ! es from natural causes alone, and mnst 
that there was a decided tendency to ; arise from immigration. But when 
a decrease of their number during we examine the increase in SuffM 
these 10 years. I and Nantucket counties, the differ- 

In two of the 6 counties in which ; encc of increase in the proportion of 
there was an increase of the blacks, the sexes becomes much more mani- 
namely, in Worcester and Barnsta- fest, and indicates much more strong- 
6/e, the females preponderated over ly the inlluonce of foreign caneei. 
the males in 1830 and in 1810, but Here we find the increase of the 
the increase of each sex was 237, males S28, or 82.63 per cent.^ of fe- 
and the whole increase 174, or 88.43 males only 26,or 2.24 per eetiL ; and 
per cent.f as appears from table ; of both sexes ^54, or 30.50 per ten/. 

VIII. In the 4 remaining counties, i TIicbc numbers give the proportion 
the whole increase of the blacks was ; of 100 females to 3,184.61 males. 
1,444, or 35.36 per cent., of whom :> Table X exhibits a coroparatiTe 
28*5 only were female.^, and 1,159 view of the increase of the colored 
were males, or in the proportion of (>opulation of Suffolk and Ndniuekei 
100 to 406.66, which is over 4 counties with the other 12 coantiea 
males to 1 female, and diflfers very in 10 years, together with the nam- 
little from the proportion of in- ' bers of both sexes in each diTiaion 
crease in the whole State, where the in 1830 and in 1810 ; from which it 
females were 330 and the males appears that the increase in these 
1,204, or as 100 to 392.12. two counties was greater, especially 

We perceive by inspecting table of tlie males, than in any of the other 

IX, that in two of those 4 counties, ;, counties during the last decenniat 
namely, in Berkshire and Bristol, ■ period. 

the proportion of the sexes was not ; The proportions of the namber 
materially different at tlic two dates, of the free colored persons nnderthe 
and tlie increase of the males was .<<evcral ages, in the United States* 
331, or 34.87 per cent., and that of was very nearly the same in 1830 
the females 259, or 26.70 per cent.; and in 1840, and may beregardedas 
that of the whole being ''jOOfOr 29.70 the standard proportions with whieh 
percent. These numbers of increase ;l to compare those in any one of Aft 
give the proportion of 100 females to •! States. They differ considerably 
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from those in Massachusetts at the 
two dates. 

The change in the proportions of 
the colored population in Massachu- 
setts was very perceptible; that of 
the males being 6 joer cent, more, and 
that of the females 6 J9cr cent, less, in 
1840 than in 1830 ; and this is even 
less than what belonged to the males 
alone of 24 years and under 36. 
The proportion of the increase of 
the males was nearly 4 times that of 
the whites during these 10 years, or 
as 79.68 to 20.32 per cfn^, showing 
the great disproportion in the increase 
of the sexes. 

As we examine the parts of the 
commonwealth, we notice some 
changes in the proportions of the 
people of color from 1830 to 1 840. 
in the 8 counties in which there was 
a decrease of the people of color, the 
proportions generally were not mtich 
altered during the period, that of the 
females being 1.85 per cent, more 
in 1830 than in 1840. But the pro- 
portion of the decrease of the fe- 
imales in these counties was over 30 
per cent, more than that of the males. 

The increase of the colored popu- 
'lation in the 6 counties of Suffolk, 
Worcester^ Berkshire^ Bristol, Barn- 
stable^ ^n^ Nantucket, was K918, or 
41.54 j9cr cent,y during the 10 years. 
The proportion of the males in 1840, 
was 7.42 per cent, greater than in 
1830. The proportion of the in- 
crease of the males was 72.78 per 
tent,, and that of the females only 
27.22 per cent. 

In the counties of Worcester and 
Barnstable, the increase of the males 
and of the females was equal, name- 
ly, 237, during this period ; but the 
•proportions were changed, both of 



the sexes and of the ages. The pro- 
portions of the increase of the sexes 
diifered from each other, and from 
the proportions of the census at each 
epoch. 

In the 4 remaining counties of Suf" 
folks Berkshire, Bristol^ and Nan- 
tucket, the whole increase was 1,444, 
and the proportions very much alter- 
ed. The increase was, of males, 80.26 
per cent,, and of females, 19.74 per 
cent. 

In Berkshire and Bristol^Xhe whole 
increase was 590, of which that of 
the males was 56.10, and that of the 
females 43.90 /)cr cent., of the whole. 
The increase was especially of the 
males of the age of 36 and under 55 
years. 

Finally, the most extraordinary 
change in the proportions was in Suf- 
folk and Nantucket. The whole in- 
crease was 854, or 39.50 per dnt., of 
whom 828 were males, and 26 fe- 
males, amounting to 96.96, and 3.04 
per cent., respectively, the former be- 
ing nearly 32 times that of the latter. 

In Boston, the increase in the 10 
years of males was 634, and of fe- 
males 18 ; and in Nantucket, of males 
291, and of females only 8. In Bos- 
ton the increase of the males was 29 
times, and in Nantucket 36 times that 
of the females. 

Thus, we find there was a de- 
crease of the colored population of 
Massachusetts from 1830 to 1840, in 
8 counties, and an increase in the 6 
counties of Suffolk, Worcester, Berk- 
shire^ Bristol, Barnstable, and Nan- 
tucket, The increase of the males 
in these counties and in the State, 
greatly preponderated over that of 
the feMpales. In Worcester and Bam- 
stabl^ the increase of the two sexes 



*The great fncrease of the colored population of Barnstable county, in the 10 years, 
is owine to the omission of Marshpee, in the census of 1830, but in 1840 it contained 
146 males and 148 females — total, 294. Omitting Marshpee, there was a loss of 25, or 
14.88 per ceni.^ so that, reaJly, there was an increase in only 5 counties, and a decrease in 
9 counties. The increase of the colored population from 1880 to 1840, according to the 
censuses, was as follows : 
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was equal. In the 4 remaining coun- 
ties, and especially in Suffolk and 
i^anfucket, iheinciease of the males 
vastly preponderated over that of 
the females. The proportions of 
those und(?r the sev'eral ages were 
also very much changed during these 
10 years. These facts show clear- 
ly that other causes besides the nat- 
ural increase, have had an effect in 
producing these changes. After mak- 
ing reasonable allowances for the pre- 
sumed excess of numbers in the re- 
turns of Ward 2 in the city of Bos- 
ton, we are confirmed by tliese re- 
sults in the opinion, that immigration 
has been the principal cause in the 
increase of the people of color, and 
in the changes of the proportions 
during these 10 years. The increase 
has been mostly of males from 24 
to 55 years of age, which embraces 
the period within which only even 
men would be likely to have emigra- 
ted from other States. Only a very 
small number of females would be 
expected to have emigrated at all. 

The decrease of the blacks in 
the 8 counties, while the propor- 
tions b}*" ages continued nearly the 
same, shows that the blacks are not 
likely to increase much in Massachu- 
setts, situated as they are in the midst 
of, and dependent upon a predomi- 
nant class of a different color, whose 
sympathies are vastly less fully in 
unison with the colored than with the 
white race. 

According to the census of 1830, 
the number of colored males in the 



State was • 
Of females 



- 3,360 

- 3,685 



Of both sexes - 

To which add, from the cen- 
sus of f 840, under 10 years 
of age, of males 

Of females 



- 7,045 



008 
000 



Of both sexes - 
i| And we have of males 
Of females 



- 1308 

- 4^68 

- 4^5 



Of both sexes - - - 8,843 
as the whole number possible on the 
supposition that these censuses were 
correct, and that no death nor immi- 
gration of colored persons into the 
commonwealth occurred during these 
10 years. But according to the cen- 
sus of 1840, there were 4,654 males, 
4,015 females, and 8,669 of both sex- 
es ; that is, there were 386 nwre 
males, and 570 less of females ; and 
184 less of both sexes, than is possi- 
ble by the first position. Now, it is 
to be presumed that during this pe* 
riod not less than 570 deaths of ct^ 
lored females occurred in these 10 
years, which is only 57 per annnm, 
or 1 to 65 persons out of 3,685. A 
proportional number of deaths amonc 
the 3,360 males would be 520, whi^ 
being taken from 4,268, the highest 
number possible by the first position, 
we have 3,748, and the number of 
both sexes, 7,763, without immigiB* 
tion, instead of 8,669 in the census. 
Thus it is clear that at least 006 of 
the colored population in 1840 most 



In the State containing 7,045 colored in 1830, the tncreoMe was 1,624 or 28.06 psr emi. 

(« O 4«/\nn4ioa « O A9fl « <C AmnfMmmm « OA I #«» lO lA « 



" 8 counties " 2,428 

"6 " " 4,617 

««4 " « 4,081 

Worcester & Barnstable 686 

Berkshire and Bristol 1«919 

Suffolk and Nantucket 2,162 



<c 

(C 



« 



C( 



«« 



(( 
c« 



<( 



c< 



decrease " 
increaee " 



(( 



« 



4« 
CC 



<C 
CC 
« 



4C 



294 or 12.10 
1,918 or 4l.St 
1,144 or 95M 
474 or 88.48 
590 or 80.74 
854 or 89.49 



« 
•f 

■« 
«« 

•c 
f« 



The increase of Worcester county was 205 or 55.70 per cent., and that of Bamstahls 
county 269, or 160.11 per cent,, but, exclusive of Marshpee, there was a dtersam in that 
county of 25, or 14.88 per cent. The increase of Worcester and Bamstibls eow^iss, •>• 
elusive of Marthpee, was 180, or 84.69 i^er cent. 
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have been immigrants into the State 
during the preceding 10 years ; 906 
deducted from 1,294, the increase of 
the males, give 388 as their increase, 
apart from immigration during the 
time, which is 68 onlv more than that 
of the females, giving the proportion 
of 100 females to 117.57 males. 

The following will show the im- 
migration of colored persons into 
Boston during the 10 years, accord- 
ing to the census : 

The census of 1830 contained. 
Of males - - - - 865 
Of females - - - 1,010 



And of both sexes - - 1,875 
To which add, from census 
of 1840, males under 10 


years of age - 
Of females 


205 
- 211 


Of both sexes - 
And we have of males 
Of females 


- 416 

- 1,070 

- 1,221 



Of both sexes - - - 2,291 
as the highest possible number in 
1840, on the supposition there was 
no immigration or deaths during the 
10 years. But according to the cen- 
sus of 1840, the number was, of 
males 1,399, of females l,028,and of 
both sexes 2,427. The females in 
1840 were actually less than their 
possible number was, by 193; which 
we may suppose to have been deaths 
in 10 years, averaging 19, or 1 in 
52.33 per annum, on 1,010, and the 
proportional deaths among the males 
would be 165 in the 10 years, avera- 
ging 16| per annum. These 165 
taken from the highest possible num- 
ber, 1,070, leave 885 as the highest 
number of males without immigra- 
tion, being only 20 persons in 10 
years ; 885 added to l,02S,give 1,913 
as the highest number of colored 
persons in Boston without immigra- 
tion, which is 514 less than that of 
the census, and these 514 must be 



males, and must be apportioned 
among the immigrants and those er- 
roneously included in the census. 
We find that in Ward 2, in which we 
see no reason for supposingany mate- 
rial increase, there are 500 more in the 
census of 1840 than in that of 1830. 

Table XI exhibits a summary of 
the censuses of the colored population 
from 1765 to 1840, by counties ; to- 
gether with the increase durinor each 
period, the number of each sex in the 
last three censuses, the increase from 
1765 to 1840,and from 1790 to 1840, 
and the proportions of the colored lo 
the white population in 1765, 1790, 
and 1840, the decrease being marked 
thus — . It appears that the pro- 
portion of the colored to the white 
population in Massachusetts has been 
increased in the counties of Berk' 
shire^ Bristol 2.nd Nantucket, during 
the 75 years from 1765 to 1840, in 
all the rest it has been diminished^ 
and in the State it has been dimin- 
ished nearly one-half. 

From what has been said it is evi- 
dent that, considering the degraded 
condition of the colored population 
in Massachusetts, their increase^ 
though aided by immigration, has 
been^ during the whole period of 75 
years J less than one-third that of the 
whites, and we conclude that unth- 
out immigration this increase would 
have been very small. This condi- 
tion of theirs has arisen partly from 
the effects of slavery in this com- 
monwealth for about a century pre- 
vious to 1776, when it was virtually 
abolished by an act of the legislature. 
A prejudice has existed in the com- 
munity, and still exists against them 
on account of their color, and on ac- 
count of their being the descendants of 
slaves. They cannot obtain employ- 
ment on equd terms with the whites, 
and wherever they go a sneer is 
passed upon them, as if this sportive 
inhumanity were an act of merit. 
They have been, and still are, mostlyi 
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scrvants,or doomed to accept such me- !i Most of the colored people in thU 

nialeroploymentasthewhitesdecline.:' commonwealth area mixture ofjra- 

They have been, and are scattered | 

over the commonwealth, one or more - 

in over two- thirds of all the towns ; I 

they continue poor, with small means | 

and opportunities for enjoying the * 

social comforts and advantages whicii ' 

are so much at the command of the ' 

whites. Thus tlieir condition is one 



ces, of Africansjindians, and whites, 
in various degrees of purity, a cir^ 
cumstance regarded by physiologitu 
as unfavorable to the increase of a 
healthy and hardy progeny, and pre- 
disposing them to an early maturity 
and an early decay of the physical and 
intellectual powers. It is said that a 
of degradation and dependence, 1 mulatto is seldom known to have 
though their legal rights are the same ij survived 70 years in the WestlndieSa 
as those of the whites, and renders ij while pure blacks often live twice 
existence less valuable, and impairs :| that age. It is remarked by those who 
the duration of life itself. ' have been conversant with the colored 

2. We conclude, also, that the in- i people who have been dependent on 
crease of the colored population is ' public charity for support,that a larg-i 
not likely hereafter to keep pace with • er portion of the colored than of the 
that of the whites in this common- \ wliitesare, even in early life, subjeeta 
wealth. Past experience for 75 years . of fatal disease, particularly of con- 
indicates this. The proportion of the i sumption. 

colored to the white population has . The number of colored children 
been reduced during every period, born during the year next preceding 
and since 1765, in the State, from \ iMay 1, 1844, in 288 towns, whOM 
2.17 to LIS per ccn/., and in Boston, ', whole population was 593,876, and 
from 5.77 to 2.66 j^er cent. . whose colored population was 5,710 

The prejudices which are now felt ; in 18-10, was,accordiDg to the returns 
in this commonwealth against the !, of the town clerks, only 47, or 1 to 
people of color, and the disadvanta- '■' 121.48 colored persons, while 
^es under which they labor, unfavor- ', the number of white children 
able to their comfort, their increase, 'j (14,757-47-^) 14,710, or 1 to 80. 
and their improvement, we can hard- h white persons. Af\er making doe 
ly expect will soon be removed. |' allowances for the imperfections of 
They are excluded from the more '| these returns, we are fully of the 
honorable and profitable employ- I opinion that these returns strongly in- 
ments, and are likely to continue so. : dicate tlie great inferiority of the 
Owing to their color and the prejudice I proportion of the births of colored 
against them, they can hardly be said I children to that of the whites, 
to receive that sympathy in sickness ! We infer that there is to be ex- 
or in Borrow, fresh from the lieart o( ' pected but a small increase of the 
the whites, which the whites would : colored population in Massachuaettii 
feel for each other, in ihis free State, , from the large mortality among thenif 
nor even so cordial a sympathy as '! especially considering their degraded 
would be shown for them in a slave '{^ and dependent position among the 
State, owing to their diiTcrent po- ,' predominant class of a different 



sition in society. This want of true lor. In Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
sympathy, and this sense ofdcgrada- New York, according to the bills of 
tion, must operate on their sensibility, ' niorlality, the deaths have been 
and unfavorably aflect their physi- ! much more numerous among the free 
cal, moral, and social condition, and . colored population than among thd 
shorten to them the duration of life. I whites. 
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On the records of the superinlendent 
oijjimials in Boston,250 deaths are de- 
jd as of colored persons during 
\\^4 years from 1841 to 1844, aver- 
aging 62| persons joer annwm. All 
the deaths of colored persons are not 
tlius designated. These deaths give 
the proportion of 1 death to 38.84, 
or 2.57 per cent., out of 2,427 colored 
persons. We believe, however, that 
their number could not have exceed- 
ed 1,975. This would give the pro- 
portion of 1 to 31.60,or 3A6per cent. 
Of these 250, the males were 116, 
and the females 134,in 4 years, aver- 
aging 19 males and 33^ females /)er 
annum., and giving the proportion of 
100 females to 86.56 males. This 
proportion is very differentfrom what 
we should expect from the great jore- 
dominance of the male sex, and may 
be accounted for by the supposition 
that some of the colored males are 
seafaring, and died abroad. Of these 
250 deaths, 1 colored female died at 
the age of 101, and several colored 
persons at 80 and upwards. Some 
have concluded that the mortality of 
the colored people in Boston is as 
high as 1 to 15. 

The whole number of deaths in 
Boston, in 1844, exclusive of 187 
stillborn, was 2,054, according to 
the abstract of the bill of mortality, 
or 1 to 51. 13, in a population estima- 
ted at 105,000, in 1844. Of these 
2,054 deaths, 900 were of Catholics, 
mostly whites, in a population esti- 
mated at 24,000, or 1 in 26.67, and 
there will remain 1,154 deaths of the 
whites and blacks, in a population of 
81,000, or 1 to 70.21. Of these 
1,154 deaths, 62| are the reported 
average of the blacks for the 4 years, 
estimated at 2,427, giving^ a propor- 
tion of 1 to 38.84, or 2.57 per cent, ; 
and there will remain 1,091 1 deaths 
of the Protestant whites, estimated 
at 79,087, giving the proportion of 1 
to 71,99, or 1. 38 per cent., which is 
a little more than half the mortality 
of the blacks. 



The small increase of the colored 
people in Massachusetts necessarily 
arises from their insulated and degra- 
ded position among the predominant 
class, the whites. Various circum- 
stances connected with this position 
operate to the disadvantage of this 
class in all their relations in life. 
The effect is fully accounted for with- 
out supposing, as some may, that the 
condition of ihe colored population 
would be better in a state of slavery. 
Whatever might be their condition in 
a state of slavery, there does not 
seem to be any more right to reduce 
to slavery a body of human beings 
on account of their dark color, 
than on account of their while color. 
But at present, the current of public 
sentiment having its source in Reve-^ 
lation, and in the inspirations of the 
human mind, is now circulating 
throughout all the civilized nations 
of the earth, opposing and washing 
away the inhuman and barbarous 
relics of slavery among men, and ia 
not likely to be spent till it has com- 
pleted its work. 

The increase of the people of col- 
or has very obviously been sustained 
in Massachusetts by emigrants from 
abroad ; and without such aid it has 
been doubted whether there would 
have been any increase whatever. 
It is clear that their number can hard- 
ly be sustained by the natural in- 
crease of those now in the common- 
wealth alone, considering their insu- 
lated and degraded position among 
the whites. The mixed race of which 
they are now, and have been for 50 
years mostly composed, are a feeble 
race ; and a further mixture with the 
whites will, from time to time, cause 
a portion of them to be undistinguish- 
able in the community from the 
whites themselves ; so that the ten- 
dency seems to be ultimately to ex- 
tinguish them as a distinct race, as 
has been the case with the more nu- 
merous, and, in'many respects, more 
hardy tribes of Indians in this com- 
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monwealih, who have been (lisplaced now nearly extinct as a ratte, have 
by ihe Bumpean emigrant. Many received no accessions from -l^t 
ijiBiancesof similar displacemeniare source since our lirsi knowlcrfjBlf 
to be found in history. The blacks, , ihem, though their blood, with sc^ffie- 
ihns far, have been aided in retaining ty distinguishable traces, stilt flows 
their numbers by means of emigra- in the veins of some of our cili- 
lion from abroad ; while the Indians, zens. 

t«s of the free colored pertoiu in Maaia- 

i IHM.ht/ e»m>lifs. 






Table IV — Exhibiting the ctnsvs of the free colored peraont in lUanm- 
chusetts, in 1840, by countiet. 
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Tha Cithrtd Population of X<u»aehu»eiU. 

Tablb V — Exhibiting the cemiis of the fret colored popvilalian of 
lix counties, tn 1830. 



Table VI — Exhibiting the census of the free colored population of 
lix countiee, in 1840. 



i 



Tabls Vil — Exhibiting a comparative view of the colored population 
of the eight couniiet which AeaeaseAfrom IBSOfo 1840. 
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Table Vll—Continued. 



Table VIII — Exhibiting a comparative vieio of the eohred _ 
of the six countiet which increased /rom 1830 fo 1 840. 



Tht Colored Population of Mattackuietli. 

Table IX — ExhibUing a comparative eteto of the colored population of 
the four counties of Suffblk, Berkshire, Bristol, and Nantucket, 
from 1830 to 1840.* 



'I. — We buBt no penon will be iletcRed from a csreful eiamini- 
tioD of thu and the preceding and fallowing Ublei. Tbej are not mere diy calculation, 
but conlain onanawerabte argument. We have given up nearly the whole of the preaeiil 
nuoiber to thia *erf able and inlereating article, and we are aure that our readers will 
not Ml lo give it a careful peiuaal. It ia not an article to be merely read ; it ought to be 
ttudUd I iti vaiioua bearingR duly eoiuidered, ill moral leaiona treasured up. It is re- 
plete with initructioD. It bears upon ita face the mnrka of a peculiar geniua aa tta au- 
thor. There ia perhaps only one man in a generation who would or could prepare mch 
an Bitide. On thia account, we have the pleasure of aHuring our readers that they will 
find in ita couetruclion and mode of argument, aomething entirely original and unique ! 

We should like to know what the intelligent colored people of MamachuMtla will lay 
when they have read it. Will some one of them tell oa what conclnsioas it forces upon 
them ! What line of conduct it ptnnta out to them, ai ii 
weUore of lltamMliM and Ihair lace ? 
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TiBi.1 X — Exhibiting a eomparalive view of the colored population ^ 
the counties of Suffolk and Nantuckei, with tboie of the other twdoB 
ceuntiea,from 1830 lo 1840- 
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Btport of Bm. J. 9. Vtnittp'fl tour in Xltm Csflss^. 
Windsor, Connecticut, 



zation of the State Society. In Judge 
^9ugust 11/A, 1845. ! Upham, I found a warm 9jkA aetive 
Rev. Wm. M cLain : — Dear Sir : '. friend of our cause, in whose famflj 
Your letter from the Valley met me at ': I was hospitably entertained nearly a 
Hanover and was cheering. A day or ; week. 

two since I received a copy of the ;! On Wednesday, he accompanied 
African Repository, (August number,) j me to Manchester, and aided in mak- 
and must most heartily thank you for - ing arrangements for a lecture there 
the excellent articles with which it ' on my way Friday. In both oflhoee 
abounds. Indeed I think the July and places I received some little aid, aod 
August numbers among the very best : in Manchester was informed that a 
ever issued. The good tidings from . society should be formed. On Satur- 
Mr. Waldo, of Massachusetts, came at >■ day I returned to Hartford, Gonnee- 
a most opportune season, and I hope : ticut, and improved the Sabbath in a 
his example will be effective on many ; sermon, in Dr. Hawe^s chaich, whiehf 



who have property to dispose of at | on the subsequent Monday, 

their death. |' ceeded by a lecture on coionizatioa* 

My tour through New England , Brother Gallaudett and Mr. Hoemer, 
was not as productive of immediate , seemed to rejoice that eo mneh had 
results as I anticipated; owing, first, ' been yielded, as to secure an andieaea 
to a want of suitable plan and pre- i, from Dr. H.'s congregation, with Ua 
vious notices* and still more to the fact | consent. 

that the State ^9 scents were expected J My wife came on from GhuUhid, 
to call, and this was made an excuse !| and met me there, endowing to her 
for putting off collections. j; ill health and desire to eecare te 

I have, however, delivered many ■■ medical advice of an old friend. Dp 
addresses to large audiences, and ■ Pierson, of Windsor, I waa detained 
trust no little renewal of confidence • from meeting my intended viaile In 
will be the result. The following N. London and Norwich, the pieeed- 
is a brief synopsis of my summer '[ ing Sabbath. J am happy to wtsf 
tour: ^ that the prescriptions then 

From Philadelphia to Guilford, have had a most beneficial effect, 
employed two days, and I rested there a terrible erysipelas isalmoet 
one Sabbath, leaving my wife and The next Tuesday, June 17di, I 
Agnes. I then by public conveyance met the General Association of Co^ 
hastened to Boston to the Anniver- necticut, and after two daja* atiy 
sary meeting. No arrangements had there, obtained an audience of ^lee 
been made for any but the one meet- minutes. This was owing to the pio- 
ing, and the whole week was thus tracted debate on abolitionieai, whidi 
used up in idleness, except my activi- occupied a whole day, and even <!>■■ 
ty in .Marlboro' Chapel in opposition was objected to by a lealooa ycOBg 
to the infidel Abolitionism of that abolitionist by the name of Bmejf : 
place. a poor commentary,! thonghtyon thiair 

On Saturday, I proceeded to Con- I boasted love of freiMloni of epeeeh. 
cord. New Hampshire, according to J The following week I net fim 
previous arrangements, where 1 1; General Association of Maee^ and ad- 
preached on Sabbath, in the South i: dressed them about ten minutes. In 
Church, and lectured three times on Jl both of these caeee I have 
rolonization, assisting in the reorgani- 1| good was done in a doable 
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by keeping colonization in its class 
among the objects of Christian benevo- 
lence — 2d, diffusing some encourag- 
ing information among a large class 
of influential men. 

Between these two meetings, I 
spent the Sabbath at N. London, and 
gave two or three lectures with ap- 
parent acceptance. Rev. Mr. Norton 
was there for the Evangelical society, 
and had the field before me. So I 
had the experience of the scriptural 
blessing — '* it is more blessed to give 
than to receive ! " From the Massa- 
chusetts General Assembly, 1 proceed- 
ed to spend the Sabbath at Lowell, 
where 1 obtained access to the pulpit 
of the three Orthodox Congregational 
churches, and lectured in the City 
Hall on Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings. This was on the eve of 
July 4th, and raining at that; so that 
several causes operated to thin my 
audience. 

On Monday I went to Andover ; at 
2 P. M. addressed the theological 
students, and 7 P. M. the citizens 
and others in the church. I was most 
cordially received by Dr. Woods, 
and the faculty generally, and es- 
pecially by OUT long tried friend S. 
Fletcher, Esq., Treasurer of the 
Seminary, formerly of Concord, 
N. Hampshire. 

Friday, the 4th July, I made an ad- 
dress in the Central church Boston, 
according to an arrangement pre- 
viously made with Mr. Tracy. Satur- 
day, I made out a series of appoint- 
ments for the next week, and agreed 
with Dr. Woods to go as far east as 
Bangor. He undertaking to send ap- 
pointments for a week in Maine. 

The Sabbath was passed at New- 
bury port, and with access to nearly 
all the Congregational churches, and 
one of the Methodist. Monday after- 
noon I met the Ladies' Annual Meet- 
ing, and in the evening lectured to 
not a large audience in the City 
Hall. 

Our friend, Wm. Caldwell, Esq., 



formerly of N*. Orleans, undertook to 
raise $200 ; and the ladies felt en- 
couraged to undertake more than they 
accomplished last year. Tuesday 
evening I lectured in Exeter ; Mon- 
day, in Portsmouth ; Friday, in Do- 
ver ; and on Saturday, proceeded to 
Portland, Maine, where I made suc- 
cessful arrangements for the Sabbath ; 
preaching for Rev. Mr. D wight, in the 
morning, and on African missions for 
Rev. Mr. Chickering and Condit, 
afternoon and evening. Monday 
evening I lectured in the Town Hall, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing 
considerable interest excited. By 
the Christian Mirror of that week, a 
copy of which I send with this, you 
will see the course of my argument. 

Tuesday evening I went to Bow- 
doin College, Brunswick, and lec- 
tured to a large audience. President 
Woods, had, however, been so busily 
occupied that no farther arrangements 
were made for Bath, Augusta, and 
Bangor, as I had arranged to have 
provided. 1 therefore returned and 
spent the week and following Sabbath 
lecturing in Portland, and as a result, 
I sent you word that the ladies of Mr. 
Chickering's church had constitu- 
ted him a life member of the Ameri- 
can Col. Society. The next week, 
the ladies of brother Condi t*s church 
constituted him a life member. Be- 
sides this, through the active efforts of 
our decided friend, Mr. Eben Steel, 
more than a hundred and thirty dollars 
were secured, as you will perceive 
in my acknowledgment. (I neglected 
to say that at Andover, Mass., the Pro- 
fessors and a few citizens made up a 
sum of one hundred dollars for our 
cause.) 

After leaving Portland, I rusticated 
a week on my way . to commence- 
ment at Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
and breathed the pure air of Mount 
Washington. On my arrival at Hano- 
ver, the place seemed beset with ex- 
citements. Kendall's Brass Band from 
Boston — ^levees, tea-parties, Ole Boll, 
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and the menagerie, were too much for 
a poor colonization agent; neverthe- 
less, by driving my old horse 77 miles 
one day, 1 arrived in season to get one 
lecture to a good audience on Tuesday 
evening, and had opportunity of con- 
versation with many gentlemen from 
various portions of New England. 

I sent an appointment for a lecture 
to Lebanon and Windsor, but owing 
to adverse causes, no provisions 
were made and no bouse lighted. On 
arriving at Windsor, I decided, as no 
other appointment was out until 
Sabbath at Keen, that I would stay a 
day and hold a meeting. The Court 
House contained a fine audience, and 
I doubt not some aid will reach you 
from there. Saturday I proceeded to 
Keen, and in brother Barstow's 
church, at 5^ P. M., Sabbath, lectured 
a large audience collected from all 
the congregations. Brother B., for 
many years our unwavering friend, 
will, I think, feel that the way is now 
opened for him to proceed with his 
annual collections. 

Monday evening I lectured at 
Warwick, Mass.— Tuesday evening 
at Amherst— on Wednesday even- 
ing I proceeded to Northampton, but 
found no notice of a lecture. Thurs- 
day evening, lectured in Springfield, 
and had the gratification of hearing 
from one of our warmest friends, that 
we might depend on $500 from him, 



he hoped, before the close of 1846. 
The ladies are now bnaily at work 
preparing for a fair. You will per^ 
ceive that though on a furioagh« I 
have made the summer one of hard 
work. On one Sabbath in LoweU, 
I addressed three Sabbath schooltv 
and preached three SermoDa — ^the 
next Sabbath, in Newbaryport, I ad- 
dressed the Sabbath schoola, and 
preached four times ; and the next 
Sabbath, at Portland, I preached three 
times, and addressed one Sabbath 
school. A large portion of my time 
has been spent in addressing special 
audiences, not for money, but as a 
seed of truth and influence. Thus at 
the anniversary week in Boston, 
Concord, General Association of Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, Bo wdoin 
College, Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, Dartmouth College, Amherst 
College, 4th July, Boston, &c., Ac. 
1 allude to these facts to explain 
my comparitively small coUeetiona. 
Much, too, has been promised, which 
I have not received, and which, either 
directly or indiiectly, will, I trostf 
reach you. I expect to spend a week 
here, and then ten days in Ouilfordy 
and be prepared by September 1st 
to start for the winter tour soath* 
Let me hear from you at OuUford» 
and, until then, adieu. 

Yours truly, 

J. B. PINNEY. 



[From Uie Journal of Commerce.] 

6r(at 9rttatn an^ jftbcrta. 



We have already expressed the 
opinion that Liberia is enlided by the 
law of nature and nations, to be 
regarded as a sovereign and indepen- 
dent political State ; but not as yet 
has she been so acknowledged by 
any nation — not even by our own. 
A small community of enterprizing 
free colored men fiom the United 
States have emigrated to Western 



Africa, purchased an eligible and 
somewhat extended territory, org^ 
nized themselves into a Republican 
government, and are earnestly en- 
gaged in improving their condition, 
by the various methods and emploj- 
ments of a civilized people. They 
are particularly intent upon makiiw 
new acquisitions of territory, ana 
upon increasing their commerce, and 
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enlarging the bounds of their politi- 
cal authority. They occupy a region 
of coast which has been the resort 
of merchants and traders of many 
nations, for long periods, and especi- 
ally along which the English have, 
for an indefinite period, prosecuted, 
with various tribes, a commerce of 
very considerable value. Such being 
the case, it is not at all strange that 
occasional difficulties should arise be- 
tween old English traders, claiming 
the rights of free traffic at certain 
points on the ground of ancient con- 
cessions from native African chiefs, 
and the Liberian government, claim- 
ing jurisdiction over districts embrac- 
ing the same points. Whether the 
English Commander, Jones, in his 
letter to Governor Roberts, intended 
to object to the exaction of import 
duties from British vessels at these 
points only^ (for he says, *' these ob- 
servations have a particular reference 
to the disputes at Grand Bassa,") or 
whether he intended to make the ob- 
jection general, applying to all parts 
of the colony, is not quite clear to 
our minds. The latter, however, ap- 
pears to have been the interpretation 
put upon his language by the Liberi- 
an government, and also by the wri- 
ter of the very interesting letter which 
we subjoin. If this interpretation is 
correct — if British traders are hence- 
forth to be sustained in refusing the 
payment of duties to the colony — 
we readily concede that it is a mea- 
sure of great and unnecessary severi- 
ty, however it may be justified by the 
law of nations. At the same time it 
is to be noted, that the colonial gov- 
ernment is courteously invited to 
represent its character, views and 
wishes, to the government of Her 
Majesty ; in other words, if we right- 
ly understand the language, to enter 
upon negotiations for the adjustment 
of all existing difficulties between 
Her Majesty's subjects and the co- 
lony. It is hardly to be expected that 
the sovereignty and independence of 



Liberia as a State, will be fully ac- 
knowledged by any nation, until its 
true character shall be officially made 
known to such nation, and this ac- 
knowledgement duly and properly 
sought. And whatever may be th^ 
just interpretation, or real object, of 
the letter of Commander Jones, it is 
perfectly clear that the remedy for 
the evils of the present controversies 
with British subjects is to be secured 
by the prosecution, on the part of the 
government of Liberia, of wise and 
vigorous measures to obtain from 
England and other countries a full re- 
cognition of all its rights as a free 
and independent State. Mr. WheatoUf 
in his work on the law of nations^ 
says : 

*' This question (of National Inde- 
pendence) must be determined by the 
sovereign legislative or executive 
power of these other states, and not by 
any subordinate authority, or by the 
private judgment of these Individual 
subjects. Until the independence of 
the new State has been acknowledg- 
ed, either by the Foreign Slate, where 
its sovereignty is drawn in question^ 
or by the Government of the coun^ 
try of which it was before a Pro- 
vince, courts of justice and private 
individuals are bound to consider 
the ancient state of things as remain^ 
ing unaltered.^* 

It may be that the John Seys was 
seized in the way of reprisal for the 
taking of property or exacting of 
fines from British subjects refusing 
to pay port charges at Grand Bassa, 
on the grounds of a right of free 
trade to that point obtained before the 
establishment of the colony ; or what 
is quite as probable (and which, we 
are told by one who was on the coast 
at the time, was the fact,) that she 
was captured by a subordinate British 
officer newly arrived on the coast, 
and of course with little experience 
of his duties, as a vessel suspected of 
being concerned in the slave trade. 
It may be that the seizure is to be 
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viewed as connected with the diffi- < 
culties at Grand Bassa alone. But i 
on this point we must be content to • 
wait for further developments. 

The claim of the Liberians to sove- 
jeign rights and authority, is not 



general humanity, to interpose iU 
good offices to secure respect for the 
rights and interests of the people of 
Liberia. 

We annex the letter aboTe alluded 
to, from an American gentleman on 



based mainly upon the purchase of j the coast of Africa. It is dated- 
territory by the Colonization Socie- ;| 

ty, nor derived from tiiat SSociety, ll •/w*3f5, 1845. 

but on this fact, that as a community =i On our arrival at Cape Mesarado, 
living on their own soil, no other na- 1 \ ^vas informed by the GoTemor of 



tion having the right or exercising 
the right of government over them, 



I the capture of the colonial schooner 
i '' John Seys " by the boats of a 



they ciaim, from obvious necessilt/ as ,^^'^^^^^^^ man-of-war; an account of 
well as propriety, and exercise the ' which you will see in the papers I 
right of self-government, Tliey are : enclose. 

a political body, well organized, with '| During the administration of Gov* 
good laws, tribunals of justice, sane- ; ernor Buchanan, the rights of this 
tioned and sanctified by the recognis- ; liitle community were always rs- 
ed and venerated worship and insti- \ spected and acknowledged by the 
tutions of Christianity. | British officers on this station. Mr. 

There is, then, an open and plain ; Buciianan, besides being GovemoTf 
path for the government of Liberia, ! was also United States Agent for re- 
and for those who seek its permanen- ; captured Afiicaus. He was there* 
cy and prosperity. Let Liberia, by ' fore an officer of our gOTemment 
a solemn and formal act, announce ; In official communications addressed 
her independence. Let the American lo him by the Secretary of the Navy, 
Colonization Society respond une- as also on the lloor of Congress, U- 
quivocally to such annunciation. Let beria was called an United Scalss 
the documents, duly certified of this Agency. This term was considered 
proceeding, be presented to the Brit- by the British government, and their 
ish, as well as to other governments. olFicials, as equivalent to Colony^— 
Let our own Executive follow up They considered that Liberia was 
the negotiations so well commenced, under the protectiim of our gOTem- 
to obtain from Great Britain and ment, in a mode something similar 
other European powers, a just and to tiie British protection over the lo- 
friendly recognition of the rights, nian hies ; and that any interference 
and interest in the advancement of on their part would be noticed by the 
the settlements of Liberia. United States. Hence the respect in- 

We are aware of difficulties in the variably shown Governor Buchanan* 
way of any positive and derided ac- and the colony under his care. The 
tion on this subject by our own Gov- ll:i!^ was occasionally saluted by 
ernment, yet while the independence British ships of war anchoring at 
of Liberia is only tacitly and not Monrovia, and letters were addressed 
formally recognised, the Government to Mr. Buchanan by the British aa- 
of this Union certainly owes it to thorities at Sierra Leone as Qrontr^ 
itself, to the public sentiment of the iior of Liberia, On the late English 
country, to the daring and enterpris- charts, published by the authority of 
ing colored men who have gone forth the admiralty, ** Liberia'* is placed 
from this country to build up a new in large capitals on its location. A 
Christian State in Africa, to our com- number of small craft had been con* 
mercial interests, and to the cause of ;i structed by the enterprise of the oh 
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lonists for the purpose of trading l 
along the coast. These vessels were 
often fallen in with by British cruis- 
ers, and their flag always respected. 
The stripes and cross were as well 
known along the whole coast from 
Goree to Cape Palmas, as the stripes 
and stars ; and no attempt was ever 
made to interfere with their little tra- 
ding voyages, so long as it was sup- 
posed that Liberia was a colony or 
agency of the United States. 

In this happy delusion (for the 
poor emigrants) the British Govern- 
ment remained, until a petition was 
sent to Congress by the Colonization 
Society to obtain assistance in their 
benevolent course. This petition 
was reported against by a committee 
of the House of Representatives, in 
which it is plainly stated, that the 
Colony of Liberia is altogether a pri- 
vate enterprise ; and that however 
the Government may sympathise 
with, yet it cannot constitutionally 
grant it any aid ; — that in fact it is 
unconstitutional to plant colonies be- 
yond the limits of our own territory 
at home. 

Ever since it was observed that 
Liberia would sustain itself, the Brit- 
ish Government has viewed it with a 
jealous eye. It was too near their 
own possessions on this coast, and 
its democratic institutions might and 
would infect (in time) their own peo- 
ple. So long as it was supposed to 
be protected by the strong arm of our 
government, no attempt was made to 
interfere with its rights and privi- 
leges ; but the instant it is known 
that these poor people must look to 
God alone for support, an order is sent 
out by the British Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs directing that no 
port charges, light duty, or tariflf, shall 
be paid by British vessels in any 
part of the territory claimed by the 
Colonization Society. It is not to 
be respected, or treated with more 
^consideration than any of the savage 
fiegro tribes along the coast. A Brit- 



ish ofBcer informs them that they are 
not an acknowledged nation, there- 
fore have no right to navigate the 
ocean — not even along their own 
shores ; and their flag cannot and 
will not be respected. A vessel be- 
longing to one of the colonists has 
been seized in one of their own ports, 
and sent to Sierra Leone for adjudi- 
cation, where she will, without doubt, 
be condemned, in order to carry out 
the magnanimous views of Lord Ab- 
erdeen. 

Under these circumstances, what 
are these people to do ? Emigrating 
from a country where their color is 
an insurmountable objection to their 
ever being placed on a level with their 
fellow beings — after enduring priva- 
tions and hardships incident to a setp 
tlement in a wilderness in a bad cli- 
mate, surrounded with savages- 
after having in a measure, overcome 
not only these difficulties, but one of 
far more importance, that of learn^ 
ing to provide for themselves against 
all the disadvantages of ignorance 
and want of education, urged to this 
course by a most respectable part of 
our people^ to whom can they look 
for protection but to the United States! 

Great Britain professes to be a hu- 
mane and Christian nation. Have 
these people no claims upon the 
magnanimity of that government? 
They have destroyed the slave trade 
entirely from Half Cape Mount River 
to Grand Bassa — the vilest part of 
the coast for this traffic before their 
settlement. They have missionaries 
upwards of seventy miles in the inte- 
rior, teaching the native children to 
read and write. Persons educated at 
this colony are scattered along the 
coast doing good, (I saw at the 
Gaboon, in the Gulf of Guinea, a 
young man educated at Cape Pal- 
mas^ setting type and printing books, 
under the directions of the Rev. Mr. 
Wilson, in the Empongui language, 
the dialect of that country. They 
have constructed two light^hoasef, 
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one at Cape Mesurado aud the other 
at Cape Palmas, for the benefit of 
vessels passing in the night, for 
which they can receive nothing — and 
they are endeavoring to show practi- 
cally, what British philanthropists 
desire and believe, that the colored 
race can be exalted to an equality 
with the whites. 

I strongly suspect that the little 
trading vessels belonging to the co- 
lony interfere with the British mer- 
chant ; as they can afford to pay 
better prices for the palm oil, cam- 
wood and ivory of the natives. This 
is one reason why the British gov- 
ernment has condescended to notice 
them. Great Britain certainly de- 
serves credit for her consistency. 
The policy which governed her 
counsels two hundred years ago, is 
still the same. Magnanimity, justice, 
Christianity itself, are to be sacrific- 
ed for the benefit of English traders. 

Great Britain has probably anoth- 
er object in view, viz : to prevent an 
outlet for our free colored population. 
No matter how degraded they may 
be, they must remain to scatter the 
seeds of discord in our southern 
States, and, if possible, weaken our 
Union. 

Under these circumstances, is it 

not our duty as a nation to devise 

some mode to sustain this colonv, 

free from constilulional objections ? 



On my arrival again on this staUoDt 
I was gratified to see that the colony 
had considerably improved. Since 
my last voyage, they had constructed 
a fine building for a State House st 
Monrovia, and several substantial 
brick tenements are going up to sup- 
ply the place of wooden ones. The 
people appear satisfied with their sit- 
uation, and the climate is either im- 
proving, or their constitutions are less 
susceptible to its deleterious influ- 
ences. They are respected not only 
by the tribes in their vicinity, but 
those situated many miles in the in- 
terior ; with whom they keep up an 
intercourse through their missiona- 
ries ; and if they are not molested by 
foreign powers, contemptible as thry 
may appear to those who look upon 
them as the *^ servants of servants, '^ 
they possess the germ of self-gov^ 
ernment and pure Christianity, whieh 
in time will become a " great tree," 
and spread its branches over a large 
portion of this benighted region. 

1 hope the serious attention of the 
Colonization Society may be called 
to this subject. Among its members 
are men of the first talent and re- 
spectability in the country; and I feel 
convinced, if proper exertions ars 
made, this last hope of the colored 
race on the two continents may be 
saved. 

Yours, dtc. 



jTibcrta an^ X^t jDrtttfl^. 



In another column will be found some 
additional remarks from the Journal of 
Commerce touching this subject ; and also 
a letter from an American gentleman on 
the coast of Africa, not in any way con- 
nected with Liberia, and therefore writing 
on his own responsibilty to bis friend in 
New York, but at the same time showing an 
intimate acquaintance with the operations 
of the British on that coast, and a just un- 
deistandiog of the character and rights of 



Liberia. We would call the particolif 
attention of our readers to his statemepli. 
It is difficult for us, with all the infonsa* 
tion we can gain on the subject, to 
tain precisely what the Brilkk 
They manifestly are not satisfied with the 
present position of affairs on the westeni 
coast of Africa, They are not satisfied 
witii the present relations of Liberia to tbe 
American Colonization Society. They 
are not satisfied with the govemmsot 
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which it is exercising over the territory 
which it has purchased of the native tribes. 
All this is very manifest. The letter of 
Commander Jones abundantly proves it. — 
The conversation of Capt. Buckle with 
Crov. Roberts asserts the same thing. But 
farther than this, ihey do not condescend to 
inform us. What do they want? What 
alteration would they have in the constitu- 
tion and government of Liberia ? Do they 
imagine, that if the present relation of Li- 
beria to the American Colonization Society 
is dissolved, that the colonists will give up 
their right to control their own territory > 
Do they imagine, that then, they can land 
their goods and pay no duties ? We should 
think not. Surely they have not so read 
the colonists. Their laws and their juris- 
diction are not for the benefit of the Society^ 
but for Iheir oum benefit. And if the patro- 
nage of the Society is withdrawn, which 
now helps them to support their govern- 
ment, there will be a necessity for them to 
demand higher ditties, in order to make up 
the deficiencies and enable them to defray 
all the expenses of their commonwealth. 
If the Society ceases to pay the salary of 
the Governor, &c., they must pay it» and 
their taxes and impost duties must be in- 
creased in order to meet the demand. Do 
the British know this ? Do they imagine 
that the colony thrown upon its own re- 
sources would be unable to meet all the de- 
mands made upon it ; that it would need 
aid from some other quarter — and are they 
anxious to have it so, that they may enjoy 
the pleasure of extending to it their own 
magnificeTit charities? 

It is not for a moment to be thought that 
if the colony is made independent of the 
Society, it will check the feeling of inter- 
est now cherished for colonization in this 
country. It is well known, that from the 
first, it has been the settled policy of the 
Society, to place Ihe colored man in cir- 
cumstances the most conducive to the de- 
velopment of his natural faculties and the 
elevation of his character : to invest him 
with all the responsibilities and immunities 
of his government, and the maintenance 



of the institutions of religion and education. 
The Society has retained the power of 
appointing the Governor, but the Lieuten- 
ant Governor has been elected by the citi- 
zens of the commonwealth, together with 
all the other ofiicers. The Society has 
also retained a veto power over the acts of 
the Council, but for years it has not been 
exercised even in a single instance. They 
have enacted whatever laws they thought 
necessary to their welfare, and they have 
always been so wise and judicious as to 
meet the entire approval of the Society ; 
their laws are their own — the offspring of 
their own judgment and discretion — their 
government is their own, and their rights 
and privileges ought to be their own, with- 
out molestation or interference from any 
external power or cause. 

Now of what advantage can it be to the 
British to have this connection betw^n 
the Society and Liberia dissolved ? What 
possible objection can they have to its con- 
tinuance? Does it infringe upon their 
rights ? Does it prevent them from exert- 
ing all their power to suppress the slave 
trade ? Does it interfere with the exer- 
cise of any of their benevolent designs to 
the colored /race ? Does it prevent the 
growth and retard the welfare of Liberia in 
such a manner as to be a grief to them ! 
If not, what advantage do they expect to 
gain by having the Society and the Com- 
monwealth of Liberia separated ? What 
possible object then have they in waging a 
warfare against the present organization of 
the Liberian government ? A friend of ours 
has suggested as a possible idea, that the 
British understand the bearing which Libe- 
ria has upon the trade of the western coast 
of Africa ; that the present organizatioD of 
its government and connection with the 
Society will cause the greater part of that 
trade to flow into the United States, and 
this it is which excites the British opposi- 
tion ! There may be some truth in this 
suggestion. But we do not assert it Nor 
do we pretend to know what reasonable 
ground the British have for their injustice, 
to Liberia. 
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From the ISth August, to 

' MAINE. 
By Rev. J. B. Pinney : 
Portlandn-A friend, $50, E. Steel, 
$25, Ladies of High st. Church, 
to constitute their pastor a life 
member of the A. C. S., S'30, 
From several p^entlemen of High 
st. Church, $50, Mr. John Fox, 
$5, Mr. Case, $5, Ladies of the 
Rev. J. B. Condit's Church, to 
constitute their pastor a life 
member of the A. C. S., $32, 

A friend, 50 cts 197 60 

Brunnoick — Professor Upham .... 5 00 

2U2 50 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
By Deacon Samuel Tracy : 
Bath—C. C. Hutchens, $1 50, Z. 

Newell, $2 S 50 

Hanover — Deacon S. Long, $1, J. 
Freeman, $2, Dr. D. Crosby, 
towards life-membership $.3. . . 6 00 
Lyme — Beza Latham, (2d instal- 
ment on life-membership,) $10, 
Asa Shaw, $1, Hon. D. C. 

ChurchiU,$3 14 00 

P^motUA— Mrs. M. G. Bradly, 

$8 50, D. W. Russell, $5 8 50 

Manchester — J. A. Burnham, (3d 
payment on life-membership) 

$5. J. Thompkins, $1 50 6 50 

Chetter—Uon. S. Bell, (2d pay- 
ment on life-membership,) $5, 
Mrs. R.Tenney, $1, Wra. Ten- 
ney, $1, Thos. J. Melvin, $2, 

E. Orcott, 60 cts 9 50 

HookeeU^R, H. Ayer 5 00 

Hermiker — Abel Conner, (last in- 
stalment on life-membership,) 5 00 

Newport — Col. Society 1 00 

Portsmouth— D, Libbey, $1 50, 
Rufus Kittredge, $10, Rebecca 

Kittredge, $10 2150 

Concord — Female Liberian Asso- 
ciation, by Mrs. Lydia Morrell, 
Treasurer, $15. By J. B. Pin- 
ney— collection, $6 37^, Hon. 
N. H. Upham, $12, Gov. J. H. 
Steel, Rev. D. J. Noyes, each 
$5, G. Hutchins, Abiel Walker, 
each $2,L. H., D. L. Morrell, 
cash, Rev. Abraham Burnham, 
Franklin Evans, each $1, N. 
Evans, cash, each 50 cts., A. 

Fletcher, $1 89 37| 

Manchester — Collection 11 80 

Exeter 1 45 

Dover 15 00 

HoUis — Rev. Jos. Emerson 5 00 

Hanover— Dr. 5 00 

158 12 



the 23d September, 1845. 

VERMONT. 

By Deacon Samuel Tracy : 

East Fairlee — A. H. Gillmore .... 

Wells River— W. S. Holt 

Hardwick—L. H. Deleno, $8 60, 
Deacon Daniel French, $2...— 

Greensboro* — A friend 

Ivesburg — Rev. J. Johnson, $1* 
Geo. C. West, $1 

Barton— J. H. Kimball, Esq.... 

Coventry— De&con E. M.Gray, 50 
cts., Hon. E. Cleveland, $8 60» 
Deacon Frost, 25 cts.. Rev. A. 
R. Gray,$2 

Sheldon — Jacob Wead 

St. Mbaiis—N. W. Kingman, $5, 
Henry Seymour, $3 

Westford—AiXemdiS Allen, $1, 
J. Alien, 50 cts., M. Osgood^ 
$3 50, C. Osgood, $1, M. Os- 
good, jr., $1, A. Osgood, $1, 
Wm. Henrv, 50 cts 

Burlington— Prof. G. W.Benedict, 
by J. K. Davis 

Middletown—F cmide Col. Society 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

By Rev. J. B. Pinney : 

Lowell — Jacob Robbins, P. M., 
T. French, Geo. Carlton, O. G. 
Whipple, each $5, Mr. Crosby, 
cash, each $1, H. Bartlett, $8. 

Jtndover — Rev. L. Woods. D. D., 
Prof. B. B. Edwards, each 
$12 50, S. Farewell, L. H. Tay- 
lor, E, A. Parke, M. Stewart, 
R. Emerson, M. Newman, A. 
Abbott, B. Punchard, each $5, 
S. Fletcher, Esq., $16, N. Swift, 
W. H. Wardwell, R. D. C. Rob- 
bins, each $2, Dr. Sanboroe, 
$3, cash, David Kidder, J. R. 
Whitmore, A. N. Parke, R. 8. 
Stoors, Jr., each $1 

Boston — 6. Everet 

Amherst — Rev. Lyman Colman.L. 
Sweetzer, Deacon D. Mack, 
John Borland, each $5, Wm. 
Cutler,Edward Dickerson, ^^^9 
John M. Brewster, each $1, S. 
Tyler, and E. S. Snell, each $2. 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence— Key. M. Tucker, by 

John K. Davis 

CONNECTICUT. 
Rev, J. B. Pinnev: 
Windsor— ^19. N. Pierson, $5, 

Dr. W. Pierson, $1 , 

Guilford—" A mother in Israel, 
Hartford — James Hosmer 



1 00 



5 60 
1 



2 00 
I 00 



6 W 

1 00 

8 00 



8 00 

10 00 
80 00 

74 75 



>» 



groo 

172 00 
600 



000 

600 
100 00 
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New London — CoIlectioD. 



6 00 



NEW YORK. 
Albany— Aih July c<MIection in 2d 
Presbyterian Church, by the 
Rev. Dr. Sprague, forwarded 

by A. Mclntire, £sq. 

Wateriown — Rev. James K. Boyd, 

Sag Harbor, (L. I.) — Collection 

in Rev. J. A. Copp*s Church. . 

NEW JERSEY. 
puts Grove — Ladiea' Aux. Col. 

Society, $10, 4th July collection 

$10, by Rev. Geo. N. Janvier. 
By Rev. Samuel Cornelius : 
Jersey City — D. Henderson, $30, 

Mrs. E. Gautier,$5, Dr. Gautier, 

$10, Mr. McMartin, $10, Mr. 

Miller, $10 

BighUtovm — Collection in Baptist 

Church 

Gloucester Co. — J. L. Potter. . . . 
Newark — Isaac Baldwin, Horace 

Baldwin, Hon. Wm. Wright, J. 

B. Pinneo, Dr. L. A. Smith, $10 
each, Samuel Meeker, $3, J. 

C. Quimbj, R. B. Campfield, 
John Gardiner, S. Baldwin, each 
$1, Dr. Condict, J. C. Garth- 
waite, Hanford Smith, James 
N. TutUe, M. W. Day, Ed- 
win Van Antwerp, Mr. Col- 
ton, $10 each, Hugh McDou- 
eall, $3, Collection in 2d Pres- 
byterian Church, $18 50, Col- 
lection in 1st Pres. Ch. $52 33, 
Mr. Rhoda, cash, each $1 

Paterson — ^John Colt, Israel 
Crane. Rogers, Ketchum & Co., 
Daniel Ridgway, $10 each, Mrs. 
Holtsman, $20, Mrs. Prince, 
A friend, Samuel Smith, $1 
each. Rev. W. H. Hornblower, 
Robert Morrell, $5 each, Mr. 
Danforth, $3 

Iformtotrn— Jas. Wood, $10,J. F. 
Voorhees,S.B.Emmell,$5 each. 

BelleoUle — John Duncan, John 
Cunningham, Wm. Duncan, 
Robert Duncan, Wm. Stephens, 
Joseph Kingsland, $10 each, 
Sebastian Duncan, $5, Mrs. 
Whittaker, 60 cts 

PtotnjffeZd— Mr.Bond 

New Brunstoich — Rev. Robert Da- 
vid8on,N. S. Neilson, S, A. Van- 
vranken, W. H. Crosby, James 
Neilson, each $5, Jas. Bishop, 
Howard Bishop, each $2, Col- 
lection in 1st Dutch Church, 
$12 98, Collection in Baptist 
Church, $4, A. F. Randolph, 
Mrs. £. Vail, Nelson Dunham, 

D. Clark, Dr. S., Mn. Dis- 



117 00 



124 92 
5 00 

71 00 



200 92 



20 00 



65 00 

6 12 

20 00 



204 88 



76 00 
20 00 



65 50 
1 00 






brough, Mrs. Ludlow, Mrs. 
Freeman, $1 each, T. £., 50 cts. 54 48 

Piscataway — Collection in Baptist 
Church 12 61 

Princeton — A. Alexander, D. D., 
Prof. J. A. Alexander, $10 each, 
John McLean, D. D., Stephen 
Alexander, James Carnaman, 
Sml. Miller, D. D., Jas. S. Green, 
Esq., Charles Hodge, D. D., 
Com. R. F. Stockton, Joseph 
Henry, $5 each. Collection in 
Presbyterian Church, $16 75,A1- 
bert B. Dod, D. D., L. P. Smith, 
John Torry, each $3, Prof. E. 
M. Topping, $2, G. M. Giger, 
J. T. Duffield, A. A. Hodge, N. 
M. Owner, Mr. Wagner, $1 
each, James Potter, $10 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

State Colonization Society 

VIRGINIA. 
Fluvanna Co. — Thomas Hughs, 

Esq., by Rev. Leroy M. Lee. . 
Wheeling — Contribution of the 

congregation at the Forks, by 

the Rev. James Hervey 

Triadelphia — Mrs. Mary Brown, 
Raleigh Parish — Two ladies, by 

the Rev. P. F. Berkley 

GEORGIA. 

Jlihens—Ch^iTles F. McCoy, his 
an'l subscription for 1845 & '46 
KENTUCKY. 

Saloina — Rev, Dr. Clelland 

OHIO. 

By H. L. Hosmer : (omitted in 
Sept. No. of Repository:) 

Ashland — J. P. Beznor, $2, Wm. 
C. Mason, J. Wason, F. Gra- 
ham, John Robbinson, each $1. 6 00 

Wooster — J. H. Larwill, $2, J. 
Finley, L. Cox, S. L. Lorah, 
Rev. E. R. Jewett, J. LarwUI, 
E. Avery, S. R. Curtis, W. 
McMahan, J. P. Coulter, D. 
Robinson, T. Robinson, ea. $1. 18 00 

Bolivar — Jacob Willard 2 00 

Canton — F. A. Schneider, $5, J. 
Harris, R. Estep, each $3, J. 
Saxton, H. Stidger, each $2, J. 
Harter, D. Ranensperger, W. 
Dunbar, L. Fogle, J. A. Saxton, 
A.McCulley, A. Bierce, ea. ^1. 22 00 

Canal Dover — Colonization Socie- 
ty, annual subscribers for 1845, 11 00 

Cambridge'^B.ey. W. Wallace, 
Dr. W. Tracy, each $1, J. 
Moore, J. W. Potwin, cash, 
each 50 cts., cash, 25 cts 3 76 

Adamsville — Jas. Haywortb, $5, 
W. Tennis, $1, H. Wheeler, 
R. Johnston, each 50 cts 7 <NI 



102 75 
648 29 

261 00 
1 00 



25 00 
20 00 

10 00 
56 00 



10 00 
5 00 



Bteei^i. 



W.Slocomb, 




D. IS J- Mill*, K. 








•m ' 6. 






7 60 






S. S. 








«1, Judfte BittrnoD. D. Weit- 










8 7B 


N. Samp. 




■on, Jas. Hall, W. S. Sampson, 




each S3, cash, §3, cash, cash. 




rash, each fl, J. Y S«, 




From B' ■ 75. 


82 75 




2 00 



:. ! 



church, 

£3. M. 

Alillan, rach 9i, C. L. Httnick, 

J. W. Cooper, J. Alexander, 
«1, J.H. Pur- 

iSOcls... 74 00 
of Wayne 
Society.. 
, 88, D. 
an. G. R. 

Kirk, J.' K. Beonelt, S. Davis, 

Vrbiaa—Mn. J. li. jamei and 

. McDon- 

$1 12 00 

Mhetu—t L. 

Brown, J. Welch, J. Dana, 
etch, 91. J. Taylor, A. G. 
Hr^^— e Tic>»i.|ej, s. Btew- 

6 00 

Marquis, $1, 
. W.Hirlley. 

»•*' m 2 00 

Evdid—Mjs. Sarah Shuw, of 
which S3U is to conitiliile Her- 
achel yoote, Eaa.. » life mem- 
ber orthe A.C. S 69 30 

Sticark — Annual collection in 
Be¥,Vfm.Wilie'«ehurch..... 10 00 
309 23 
INDIANA. 
TVrre Hault — 1th Jul; collectioa 



for '45, 81 60. 
A. Burnham 
91 50, Dea 
ary. '43, 84, 
'46, 91 50. 

Osjnioil, lo 

Jubunt—D. 
'46, 82 
to J 
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iUemotr of ^enjamtn Banneker. 



Memoir of Benjamin Banneker, 
read before the Maryland His- 
torical Society at the monthly 
meetings May 1, 1845, by John 
H. B. Latrobe, Esq. 

A FEW words may be necessary 
to explain why a memoir of a free 
man of color, formerly a resident of 
Maryland, is deemed of sufficient in- 
terest to be presented to the Histori- 
cal Society. 

There are no questions relating to 
our country of more interest than 
those connected with her colored 
population : an interest which has 
been increasing, year after year, un- 
til it has acquired its present absorb- 
ing character. Time and space pro- 
hibit an inquiry into the causes of 
this. It is sufficient to state the fact. 
The presence of this population in 
the states where slavery exists modi- 
fies their institutions in important 
particulars, and affi^cts, in a greater 
or less degree, the character of the 
dominant race. For this reason 
alone, the memoir of a colored man 
who has distinguished himself in an 
abstruse science, by birth a Mary- 
lander, claims consideration from 
those who have associated to collect 
and preserve facts and records re- 
lating to the men and deeds of the 
past. The Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania has, no doubt, careful- 

•21 



ly gathered all that could be obtain- 
ed to illustrate the life and scientific 
character of Rittenhouse. In pre- 
senting to the Historical Society of 
Maryland a memoir of Banneker, 
the little that is known,i6f one who 
followed, under every disadvantage, 
in the footsteps of the philosopher 
of our sister state, is collected and 
preserved. 

There is another reason why this 
memoir is appropriate. Maryland is 
the only state in the union that has 
clearly indicatedj^er policy in regard 
to her colored population. She looks 
to their gradual and voluntary remo- 
val as the only means of solving the 
difficult problem which their pre- 
sence involves. To aid in this re- 
moval, she appropriated, in 1831, 
the large sum of $200,000 ; not in 
the expectation that this sum would 
transport them all from this country 
to Africa; but that, by means of it, a 
community of free men, capable of 
self-support and self-government, 
might be established there, that 
would be so attractive ultimately to 
the colored people here, as to pro- 
duce an emigration, at the proper 
cost of the emigrants themselves, 
based on the same motives, and as 
great in amount as the emigration 
from Europe to America. This 
policy and its results must enter 



Memoir of . 

largely-jnio the history of Marylaod. 
lis aiMjBfli qiiat mainly depend up- 
on fhe/abilily and skill of the emi- 
grants to found such a nation as will 
accomplish the end in view ; and 
this in its turn depends on the oft- 
mooted question as to the compara- 
tive, intellect of the two races, the 
white and the colored. To decide 
this, facts are important; and not 
one more conclusive exists than the | u 
abilities and character of Benjamin 
Banneker. 

Whether, therefore, as a matter of 
mere curiosity only, or as a fact 
from which important inferences for 
present action are to be drawn, a 
memoir of the individual in question 
should possess interest for our asso 
cialion. 

' Benjamin Banneker was born ii 
Baltimore County, near the village 
of Ellicolt's Mills, in the year 1732. 
His father was a native African, and 
his mother the child of natives of 
Africa; so that to no admixture of 
the blood of the white man was he 
indebted for his peculiar and extra- 
ordinary abilities. His father was e 
slave when he matried; but his wife, 
who was a free woman and possess- 
ed of great energy and industry, very 
soon afterwards purchased his free- 
dom. Banneker's mother was named 
Morton before her marriage, and be- 
longed to a familv remarkable for 
its intelligence. up\ s of 

70, she was still very i i , ^ it 
is remembered of her, ai ii 

advanced age she e ing oi 

catching her chic) ivi wai 
by running them uown. a p w 
of hers, Greenbury Morton, was a 
person of some note, notwithstand- 
ing his complexion. Prior to 1809, 
free people of color, possessed of a 
certain property qualification, voted 
in Maryland- In this year a law 
was passed restricting the right of 
voting to free while males. Morton 
was ignorant of the law till he offer- 
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certainly, at this day, is not of very 
brilliant promise, and which at the 
time in question, must have been 
gloomy enough. ■ ' In the intervals of 
toil, and when he was approaching 
or had attained, manhood, he was 
sent to an obscure and distant coun- 
try school, which he attended until 
he had acquired a knowledge of read- 
ing and writing* and had advanced in 
arithmetic as far as '^ Double Posi- 
tion."' In all matters beyond these 
rudiments of learning he was his own 
instructor. On leaving school he 
was obliged to labor for years, al- 
most uninterruptedly, for his sup- 
port. But his memory being reten- 
tive, he lost nothing of the little edu- 
cation he had acquired. On the con- 
trary, although utterly destitute of 
books, he amplified and improved 
his stock of arithmetical knowledge 
by the operation of his mind alone. 
He was an acute observer of every 
thing that he saw, or which took 
place around him in the natural 
world, and he sought with avidity 
information from all sources of what 
was going forward in society ; so 
that he became gradually possessed of 
a fund of general knowledge, which 
it was difficult to find among those 
even who were far more favored by 
opportunity and circumstances than 
he was. At first his information was 
a subject of remark and wonder 
among his illiterate neighbors only ; 
but by degrees the reputation of it 
spread through a wider circle ; and 
Benjamin Banneker, still a young 
man, came to be thought of as oiie 
who could not only perform all the 
operations of mental arithmetic with 
extraordinary facility, but exercise a 
sound and discriminating judgment 
upon men and things. It was at this 
time, when he was about thirty years 
of age, that he contrived and made a 
clock, which proved an excellent 
time-piece. He had seen a watch, 
but not a clock, such an article not 



yet having found its way ^to the 
quiet and secluded vfltley ul which 
he lived. The watch was tifferefore 
his model. It took him a good while 
to accomplish this feat; his great 
difficulty, as he often used to say, 
being to make the hour, minute and 
second hands correspond in their 
motion. But the clock was finished 
at last, and raised still higher the 
credit of Banneker in his neighbor- 
hood as an ingenious man, as well as 
a good arithmetician. 

The making of the clock was an 
important matter, for it w^ probably 
owing to the fame of it, that the 
Ellicott family, who had just com- 
menced a settlement where Ellicott's 
Mills now stand, were induced to 
seek him out. Well educated, and 
having great aptness for the usrful 
mechanics, tl'iey were the meil of all 
others, able to understand and appre- 
ciate the character and abilities of 
Banneker, and they continued du- 
ring his life his firm and zealous 
friends. 

As already stated, the basis of 
Banneker's arithmetical knowledge 
was obtained from the school book 
into which he had advanced as faras 
Double Position : but in 1787, Mr. 
George Ellicott lent him Mayer's 
Tables, Fergusson's Astronomy and 
Leadbeater's Lunar Tables. AlcM^g 
with these books were some asm>- 
nomical instruments. Mr. Ellicott 
was accidentally prevented from 
giving Banneker any information as 
to the use of either books or instru- 
ments at the time he lent them : but 
before he again met him, and the in- 
terval was a brief one, Banneker was 
independent of any instruction, and 
was already absorbed in the contem- 
plation of the new world which was 
thus opened to his vie^. From this 
time, the study of;^ronomy be- 
came the great object of his life, and 
for a season he almost disappeared 
from the sight of his neighbors. 
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He wu unmamed, and was the sole I 
occDpaW of ti cabin on the lot of li 
ground already meniioned. His pa- I 
rents had died at a dale which is not 
temembered; before (he period, I u 
however, to which we now parlicu- | 
larljr refer. He was still obliged to | an 
labor for hia bread ; but by conlrac- i 
ting his wants he made Utile serve inn 
him, and he ihus obtained leisure to lal 
devote to hia books. His favorite f 
time for study was night, when he day 
could look out upon the planets the 
whose story he was reading, and 
whose laws he was gradually but 
■nrely mastering. Suriag the hours | 
of darkness Banneker was al hia la- ne 
bors, and shutting himself up in hie I far 
house, when not obliged to toil out i riih 
of doors with his hands, he slept du- ! wh 
ring the day. In ihis way he lost | 
the repulation for industry which he aw 
had acquired in early life ; and those of 1 
who saw but little of him in his field, e: 
and who found him sleeping when ty 
they visited his house, set him down coi 
, as a lazy fellow, who would come to in i 
no good, and whose old age would | pe 
disappoint the promise of his youth, i 
There was a season, when this esti- : 
mate of him by the ignorant among tna 
his neighbors, led to attempts to|eitl 
impose on him, and at times gave jj the 
him serioaa inconvenience. Bui as' fin< 
people came to understand him, his jeci 
character was restored most honor- noi 
ahly. A memorandum in his hand- |. the 
writing, dated December 18th, 1790, :l mo 

. slates " informed me that I mo 

stole my horse and greal coat, I the 

and that the said intended to |j An 

iturder me when opportunity pre- [I i 

sented. gave me a cau' 

tion to let no one come inio m) 
house after dark." The names o 
the parties were originally written ir 
foil ; but they were afterwards care 
fully cancelled, as ihough Banneker 
had reflected, that it was wrong to 
leave an unau then lien ted assertion on I bi 
record against an individual, which '; ino 
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time that his anomaly rs 3" 24^ until 
it is 4- 0°." Both Fergusson and 
Leadbeater would probably have 
looked incredulous, had they been 
informed that their labored works 
had been reviewed and corrected by 
a free negro in the then almost un- 
heard of valley of the Patapsco. The 
first almanac which Banneker pre> 
pared, fit for publication, was for the 
year 1792. By this time his acquire- 
ments had become generally known, 
and among others who took an inter- 
est in him was James McHenry, 
Esq. Mr. McHenry wrote a letter 
to Goddard and Angell, then the al- 
manac publishers in Baltimore, which 
was probably the means of procuring 
the publication of the first almanac. 
it contains a short account of Ban- 
neker, and is inserted as the most ap- 
propriate preface that could have 
been furnished for the work. Mr. 
McHenry's letter does equal honor to 
his heart and understanding. A copy 
of the almanac is presented here- 
with to the Society, in the name of 
Mrs. Ellicott, the widow of George 
Ellicott, Banneker*s steadfast friend. 
In their editorial notice, Messrs. 
Goddard and Angell say, " they feel 
gratified in the opportunity of pre- 
senting to the public, through their 
press, what must be considered as an 
extraordinary effort of genius — a 
complete and accurate Ephemeris for 
the year 1792, calculated by a sable 
descendant of Africa," &c. And 
they further say, that *' they flatter 
themselves that a philanthropic pub- 
lic, in this enlightened era, will be in- 
duced to give their patronage 'and 
support to this work, not only on 
account of its intrinsic merits, (it 
having met the approbation of seve- 
ral of the most distinguished astrono- 
mers of America, particularly the 
celebrated Mr. Rittenhouse,)butfrom 
similar motives to those which induc- 
ed the editors to give this calculation 
the preference, the ardent desire of 



drawing modestmerit from obscurity 
and controverting the long establish- 
ed illiberal prejudice against the 
blacks." 

The motive alluded to by Goddard 
and Angell in the extract juat quoted, 
of doing justice to the intellect of 
the colored race, was a prominent 
object with Banneker himself; and 
the only occasions when he overstep- 
ped a modesty which was his pecu- 
liar characteristic, were when he 
could, by so doing, •* contrdl^ert the 
long established illiberal prejudice 
against the blacks." We find him, 
therefore, sending a copy of his first 
almanac to Mr. Jefferson, then Sec- 
retary of State under General Wash- 
ington, saying in the letter that accom- 
panied it, "although you may have 
the opportunity of perusing it after its 
publication, yet I chose to send it to 
you in manuscript previous thereto, 
that you might not only have an ear- 
lier inspection, but that you might 
also view it in my own hand-writing." 

To the letter from which the above 
is an extract, and which will be found 
at length, appended to this memoir, 
Mr. Jefferson made the following re^ 
ply: 

Philadelphia, Pa., 
August 30^ n9\ . 

Sir : — I thank you sincerely for 
your letter of the 19th instant, and 
for the almanac it contained. No- 
body wishes more than I do to sea 
such proofs as you exhibit, that na« . 
ture has given to our black brethren 
talents equal to those of the other 
colors of men, and that the appear- 
ance of a want of them is owing only 
to the degraded condition of their 
existence both in Africa and Ameri- 
ca. I can add with truth that no one 
wishes more ardently to see a good 
system commenced for raising the 
condition both of their body and 
mind to what it ought to be, as fast 
as the imbecility of their present 
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common-place book. For instance, 
under date of the 27th August, 1797, 
he writes : ** Standing at my door 
I heard the discharge of a gun, 
and in four or five seconds of time, 
after the discharge, the small shot 
came rattling about me, one or two 
of which struck the house ; which 
plainly demonstrates that the veloci- 
iy of sound is greater than that of a 
cannon bullet.'' It must have been 
a philosophic mind, which, observing 
the fact as here stated, drew from it 
Ihe correct conclusion, and then re- 
corded it in appropriate terms as a 
simple and beautiful illustration of 
the law of nature, with which, in all 
probability, he first became acquaint- 
ed through its means. 

Again, on the 23d December, 1790, 
he writes : ** About 3 o'clock, A. M. 
I heard the sound and felt the shock 
like unto heavy thunder. I went but 
but could not observe any cloud above 
the horizon. I therefore conclude 
it must be a great earthquake in some 
part of the globe." A similar con- 
clusion from the same facts was 
drawn by a greater man than Banne- 
ker near eighteen hundred years be- 
fore,* and recorded to be commented 
on in after ages. 

Nor was Banneker's observation 
confined to matters of philosophical 
character. Tliere is evidence in the 
memoranda of his record book that 
natural history was equally interest- 
ing to him. The following, indepen- 
dent of its connection with the subject 
of our memoir, possesses general in- 
terest as an authentic statement by an 
eye-witness of a curious fact in ilito- 
mology. In April, 1800, he writes : 
'* The ^rst great'^locust year that I 
can remember was 1749. I was then 
about seventeen years of age, when 
thousands of them came and were 
creeping up the trees and bushes. I 



then imagined they came to eat and 
destroy the fruit of the earth, and 
would occasion a famine in the land. 
I therefore began to kill and destrc^ 
them, but soon saw that my labor 
was in vain, and therefore gave over 
my pretensions. Again, in the year 
1766, which is seventg^u years after 
their first appearance, they made a 
second, and appeared to me to be 
full as nufnerousas the first. I thep, 
being about thirty -four years of age, 
had more sense than to endeavor to 
destroy them, knowing they were 
not so pernicious to the fruit of the 
earth as I imagined they would be. 
Again, in the year 1783, which was 
seventeen years since their second 
appearance to me, they made their 
third ; and they may be expected 
again in the year 1800, which is sev- 
enteen years since their third appear- 
ance to me. So that if J may ven- 
ture to express it, their periodical 
return is seventeen years : but they, 
like the comets, make but a short 
stay with us. The female has a 
sting in her tail as sharp and hard as 
a thorn, with which she perforates 
the branches of the trees, and in the 
holes lays eggs. The branch soon 
dies and falls. Then the egg, by 
some occult cause, immerges a great 
depth into the earth, and there con- 
tinues for the space of seventeen 
years as aforesaid." 

'* 1 like to forgot to inform, that if 
their lives are short they are merry. 
They begin to sing or make a noise 
from first they come out of the earth 
till they die. The hindermost part 
rots off, and it does not appear to be 
any pain to them, for they still con- 
tinue on singing till they die.'' 

Again there is the following re- 
cord of a fact in natural history : 
" In the month of January, 1797, on 
a pleasant day for the season, I ob* 
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it would seem from a memorandum 
in his record book, he continued to 
labor on it a portion of his time. On 
the 24th April, 1802, he speaks of 
being in the field, holing for corn — 
and among the last entries made by 
him are charges for pasturage. 

In 1804, Banneker died, in the 
72d year of his age, and his lemains 
are deposited, without a stone to 
mark the spot, near the dwelling 
which he occupied during his life- 
time. His land, of course, went at 
once into the possession of the 
Messrs. Ellicotts, and his personal 
property was disposed of by him to 
his friends before he died. There is 
no evidence that he made a will, or 
that there was administration on his 
estate, to be found in the records of 
the Orphan's Court, which have been 
examined with a view of adding to 
the few materials still existing for his 
biography. There are several per- 
sons now living who recollect Ban- 
neker well, and from these Mr. Ben- 
jamin H. EUicott, of Baltimore, has 
collected the memoranda from which, 
with the materials furnished by his 
record book, this sketch has been 
prepared. The following is an ex- 
tract from Mr. Ellicott's letter in re- 
gard to Banneker: 

** During the whole of his long 
life he lived respectably and much es- 
teemed by all who became acquaint- 
ed with him, but more especially by 
those who could fully appreciate his 
genius and the extent' of his acquire- 
ments. Although hi's iiiode of life 
was regular and extremely retired, 
living alone, having never married — 
cooking his own victuals and wash- 
ing his own clothes, and scarcely 
ever being absent from home, yet 
there was nothing misanthropic in 



his character, for a gentleman who 
knew him, thus speaks of him : ' I 
recollect him well. He was a brave 
looking,pleasant man, with something 
very noble in his appearance. His 
mind was evidently much engrossed 
in his calculations ; but he was glad 
always to receive the visits which we 
often paid to him.' Another of Mr. 
Ellicott's correspondents writes as 
follows : * When I was a boy, I be- 
came very much interested in him; 
(Banneker,) as his manners were 
those of a perfect gentleman ; kind, 
generous, hospitable, humane, digni- 
fied and pleasing, abounding in infor- 
mation on all the various subjects 
and incidents of the da)' ; very mod- 
est and unassuming, and delighting 
in society at his own house. I have 
seen him frequently. His head was 
covered with a thick suit of white 
hair, which gave him a very venera- 
ble and dignified appearance. His 
dress was uniformly of superfine 
drab broad-cloth, made in the old 
style of a plain coat, with straight 
collar and long waistcoat, and a broad 
brimmed hat. His colour was not 
jet black, but decidedly negro. In 
size and personal appearance, the 
statue of Franklin at the Library in 
Philadelphia, as seen from the street, 
is a perfect likeness of him. When- 
ever I have seen it, it has always re- 
minded me of Banneker. Go to his 
house when you would, either by 
day or night, there was constantly 
standing in the middle of the floor a 
large table covered with books and 
papers. As he was an eminent mathe- 
matician, he was constantly in cor-» 
respondence with other mathemati- 
cians in this country, with whom 
there was an interchange of questions 
of difficult solution.' " 



entries in the record book, kept by Banneker, seem to establish the fact that the anBuity 
was paid, prior to the date of the deed, the execution of which was perhaps postponed or 
neglected for many years afler the agreement was made. A deed for 28 acres of the tract, 
the balance of the 100 acres, had been previously executed to Greenbury Morton, a coudln 
of Banneker on the mother's side. 
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most active difTnsion of your exer- 
tions, in order to their promotion 
from any state of degradation, to 
which the unjustifiable cruelty and 
barbarism of men may have reduced 
them. 

Sir, I freely and cheerfully acknow- 
ledge that I am of the African race, 
and in that color which is natural to 
them of the deepest dye, and it is 
under a sense of the most profound 
gratitude to the Supreme Ruler of the 
Universe, that I now confess to you, 
that I am not under that state of ty- 
•rannical thraldom, and inhuman cap- 
tivity, to which too many of my 
brethren are doomed, but that I have 
abundantly tasted of the fruition of 
those blessings, which proceed from 
that free and unequalled liberty with 
which you are favored, and which, 
I hope you will willingly allow, you 
have received from the immediate 
hand of that being, from whom pro- 
ceedeth every good and perfect gift. 

Sir, suffer me to recall to your 
mind that time in which the arms and 
tyranny of the British crown were 
exerted with every powerful effort in 
order to reduce you to a state of ser- 
vitude ; look back, I entreat you, on 
the variety of dangers to which you 
were exposed ; reflect on that time 
in whici) every human aid appeared 
unavailable, and in which 6ven hope 
and fortitude wore the aspect of ina- 
bility to the conflict, and you cannot 
but be led to a serious and grateful 
sense of your miraculous and provi- 
dential preservation ; you cannot but 
acknowledge, that the present free- 
dom and tranquility which you en- 
joy, you have mercifully received, 
and that it is the peculiar blessing 
of heaven. -/^ 

This, sir, was a time in which you 
clearly saw into the injustice of a 
state of slavery, and in which you 
had just apprehension of the horrors 
of its condition, it was now, sir, that 
your abhorrence thereof was so ex- 



cited, that you publicly held forth 
this true and invaluable doctrine, 
which is worthy to be recorded and 
remembered in all succeeding ages : 
^^ We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal, 
and that they are endowed by their 
creator with certain inalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.'' «r 

Here, sir, was a time in which 
your tender feelings for yourselves 
had engaged you thus to declare, you 
were then impressed with proper 
ideas of the great valuation of liber- 
ty, and the free possession of those 
blessings to which you were entitled 
by nature; but, sir, how pitiable is 
it to reflect that although you were 
so fully convinced t)f the benevolence 
of the Father of mankind, and "bf 
his equal and impartial distribution 
of those rights and privileges which 
he had conferred upon them, that 
you should at the same time coun- 
teract his mercies, in detaining by 
fraud and violence so numerous a 
part of my brethren, under groaning 
captivity and cruel oppression, that 
you should at the same time be found 
guilty of that most criminal act, 
which you professedly detested in 
others with respect to yourselves. 

Sir, I suppose that your knowledge 
of the situation of my brethren, is 
too extensive to need a recital here ; 
neither shall 1 presume to prescribe 
methods by which they may be re- 
lieved, otherwise than by recommend- 
ing to you and to all others, to wean 
yourselves from those narrow pre- 
judices which you have imbibed with 
respect to them, and as Job propos- 
ed to his friends, ^< put your souls in 
their souls stead," thus shall your 
hearts be enlarged with kindness and 
benevolence towards them, and thus 
shall you need neither the direction 
of myself nor others, in what man- 
ner to proceed herein. 

And nowy sir, although my sym- 
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padiy and oQectjon for my brethivn 
hath caused my enlargenieni thus far, 
I ardently hope that your candour 
and geneiosily, will plead with you 
in my behaif, when 1 make known 
to you, that it was not originally my 
design ; but that having taken up my 
pen in order to direct to you as a 
present, a copy of an alroanac which 
I have o«lculated for the aucceeding 
year, I, wbb unexpectedly and una- 
voidably led thereto. 

Thifl calculation, sir, is the pro- 
duction of my arduous study in this 
my advanced stage of life ; for hav- 
ing long had unbounded desirea to 
become acquainted with the secrets 
of nature, I have had to gratify my 
curtoaily herein through my own as- 
sidnous application to astronomical 
Btudy, in which I need not to recount 
to you the many difficulties and dis- 
advantages which I have had to en- 
counter. 

And although I had almost declin- 
ed to make my calculation for the en- 
suing year, in consequence of that 
time which 1 had allotted therefor 
being taken up at the Federal Terri- 
tory, by the request of Mr. Andrew 



Ellicott, 
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[The writer of the following let- 
ter addressed to the Rev. Joseph 
Tracy, of Boston, Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Colonization Society, 
is Dr. Lugenbeel, whose name has 
been frequently brought before the 
medical public. It is from a source 
of such respectability, as to entitle it 
to the fullest consideration. Dr. Lu- 
genbeel is Colonial Physician and a 
resident of Liberia.^ 

Dear Sir : — Your letter bearing 
date December Gth is now before me, 
and I beg you to accept my grateful 
acknowledgments for the same, and 
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health, there can be no question. 
And ia all kinds of fever, in all cli- 
mates, this sympathy is obvious, to a 
greater or less extent. That the 
health of the body depends, in a great 
measure, on the healthy condition of 
the mind, and vica versa^ no one can 
doubt. And, in the treatment of 
physical diseases, the judicious phy-r 
sician takes advantage of this, and 
endeavors to enjoin quietude and 
cheerfulness of mind on his patients ; 
whicn, in some cases, are sine qua 
nons to their restoration to health. 
This course is especially necessary 
in the treatment of the acclimating 
fever of this country ; for it is obvi- 
ous to all who have carefully observ- 
ed the effects of fever on the mind, 
in this country and in the United 
States, that the physico-mental sym- 
pathy is more clearly exhibited in 
the former, than in the latter. In- 
deed, the greatest difficulty that I 
have to contend with, in the treat- 
ment of the fever which usually at- 
tacks, new comers, within a few 
weeks or months after their arrival 
in this country, is to prevent that 
mental depression or despondency 
which is so frequently an attendant 
on the disease. And I have invaria- 
bly found, in cases in which the pa- 
tients obstinately and pertinaciously 
yielded to despondency, and aban- 
doned all hope of getting well, that, 
sooner or later, their expectations 
were realized, and death closed the 
scene. A striking instance of this 
kind occurred a few weeks ago, in one 
of the last company of immigrants. 
The individual, a man about 30 years 
of age, was the first of the company 
who was taken sick ; and, although 
his attack was not very violent, and 
although the urgent symptoms yield- 
ed readily to appropriate medical 
treatment, yet from the onset until 
his death, a period of about two 
weeks, he seemed to be determined 
not to get well ; and I found it im- 



p9t»ible to inspire him with the least 
degree of hope. I felt' particularly 
interested in this case ; for I was ap- 
prehensive that, if it terminated fa- 
tally, the result might have an inju- 
rious effect on the minds of some of 
the rest of the company. But, so 
well convinced were they that he 
might have recovered, had he exer- 
cised a little more patience, and not 
been so obstinate, that my fears were 
dissipated even before he died. On the 
other hand, I have had the charge of 
cases, in which I had much more cause 
to apprehend death, in consequence 
of the violence ^of* the disease, than 
in the case to which I have alluded } 
and yet, by being able to induce the 
patients to banish all gloomy forebo- 
dings, and to bear their afflictions 
with patient resignation, I have had 
the satisfaction of seeing them recov- 
er, in a reasonable time. 

There are comparatively few cases 
in which more or less mental despon* 
dency does not exist. I have seen 
several individuals who were all life 
and cheerfulness, before they were 
taken sick ; but as soon as the fever 
had taken hold of them, the scene 
was changed, and tl^ey scarcely ap- 
peared like the same persons. This 
depressibn of spirits generally sub- 
sides gradually, after the subsidence 
of the fever. But as most persons 
are more or less subject to irregular 
intermittents, for some weeks or 
months after the first attack of fever, 
they are also liable to irregular ex- 
hibitions of mental despondency; 
and I generally find that the condi- 
tion of the mind, as regards cheer- 
fulness or depression, is strikingly 
characteristic of the condition of the 
physical system. It is not unusual 
for me to visit patients on one day, 
and find them cheerful and content- 
ed ; and on the following day, find 
them melancholy and dejected, and 
disposed to exaggerated their suffer- 
ings ; and, perhaps, in answer to my 
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inqniiiefl relative to their feeling, 
ihey will tell me that ihey cannot 
get well. 

And here I would remark, that I 
have observed with pleasure, and ply y 
ha»e experienced in my own case, or ooiet 
the aaiutary infiuencea of religion on or idi 
the diaeBsea of ihia country, to a 
greater extent than I have obaerved, 
during a practice of two years in the 
United Statea. Whenever I have 
been called to a patient, whoae heart 
and mind were sufficiently influenced 
by divine grace, to enable him to 
trust implicitly in God, and to aub- re k 
mit patiently to any and to every dis- nihs 
pensalion of Providence, I have been could ii 
enabled to enter on the performance AnotI 
of the responsible duties of my pro- have ob 
fession, with far more encourage- 
ment of success, than in cases of an per. ] 
opposite character. And, in regard enjoy t 
to my own case, especially; I conli- — live i 
dently believe that the comforts and than I < 
consolations of religion have had ^ t find r 
more influence in the preservation of j an equi 
my health, than any thing else, cares of 
When the sling of death is thus re- amidst 
moved, the prospects of life in Africa My mil 
are vasdy augmented. fled by 

But, as I apprehend your inquiries nor im| 

refer particularly to the permanent serve a 

effects of the climate and fever on and un| 

the mind, I will endeavor to state the cially v 

substance of my observations on this frequen 
point. And first, permit me briefly ! able to 
to state my own case ; for, although | duijea 

I congratulate myself in not yet | difliculi 

having become insane, yet I cannot nation, 

say that, during a residence of fifteen mole-hi 

months in Africa, my mind has not mounta 

become in some measure affected by over thi 

the peculiarities of this climate, or prepare 
by the frequent slight attacks of fever Thef 

which I have experienced. The lesa obi 

principal effect that 1 have observed if not ii 

in my own case, is an impairment emigral 

of the memory. I find that I cannot this cc 

retain any thing that I read or hear, h j p 
with as much facility as I formerly 

could; and many things which were ai in 
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per, I have no doubt that all intelli- 
gent and cindiil persons will acknow- 
ledge that they experience a greater 
liability to errln this respect, in Af- 
rica, than they did m America. 

In regard to the influence of the 
climate and fever on difierent classes 
of persons, wilji reference to«c3ilor, 
age, habits and intellectual culture; 
I think my observations justify me 
in saying, that persons of dark com- 
plexion are less liable to be injurious- 
ly afiected, both physically and men- 
tally, than those of lighter color — 
the ratio being, ceteris paribus^ in 
proportion to the depth of color of 
the skin. The young are less liable 
to be affected than the old. And 
persons of industrious habits and en- 
terprising spirits are, of course, less 
liable than those of an opposite 
character. In regard to persons of 
cultivated intellects, contrasted with 
the uneducated, I think the former 
are more liable to mental injury, than 
the latter, simply from the fact that 
the fever has more to operate on. 

I cannot say, however, that any 
peculiar traits of character are pro- 
duced by the influence of the climate, 
or the acclimating fever of Western 
Africa; or that permanent mental 
alienation, or insanity, is more com- 
mon in Liberia than in the United 
States. Insanity is by no means 
common among the natives ; and 1 
know of only two really insane per- 
sons in the colony. On the whole, 
I cannot perceive that the climate, or 
the acclimating fever, of this coast, 
has any very marked permanent ef- 
fect on the human mind, other than 
the effects to which I have alluded ; 
and even those may be only tempo- 
rary— ^lependent, in a great measure, 
if not altogether, on the frequent fe- 
brile exacerbations, to which such 
persons are subject, in whom those 
effects are most clearly exhibited. 

In answer to your inquiry re- 
specting the interior limits of the fe- 



ver region, I cannot give any thing 
very satisfactory, in consequence of 
the circumscribed extent of my ob- 
servations. From frequent conver- 
sations, however, with persons who 
have travelled to the distance of from 
one hundred to two hundred miles in- 
land, I am satisfied that the country, 
even within fifty miles of the coast, is 
comparatively healthy. The land is 
mountainous, the water pure, and the 
temperature of the atmosphere con- 
genial to the feelings. There can be 
no doubt that beyond the influence 
of the low, swampy ground, along 
the coast, the liability to disease is 
much less, and the chance of a long 
life much greater. It is very evident, 
however, that the physical system 
of every individual who removes 
from a temperate climate to a tropi- 
cal one, must undergo some change 
— must experience some process of 
acclimation ; which may or may not 
be attended with much fever, accor- 
ding to circumstances — to the consti- 
tutional peculiarities of the individu- 
al, the nature of the surrounding 
country, mode of living, &c. This 
change, no doubt, must be experi- 
enced, whether the individual locates 
in an elevated region in the interior, 
or in the immediate neighborhood of 
the pestiferous swamps along the 
coast. But, of course, the liability 
to active or violent disease would be 
much less in the former than in the 
latter location ; and the individual 
would, perhaps, be entirely exempt 
from those frequent irregular attacks 
of intermittent and remittent fevers, of 
which all are exposed while residing 
in the vicinity of low, marshy land. 
I think it is very probable that I 
could enjoy as good health in the 
mountainous regions of Africa, with- 
in less than one hundred miles from 
the coast, as I could in many parts 
of the United States. 

Yours truly, 
J. W. LU6ENBEEL. 



Letter from 

Mtttit fcom 

The following letter is from a co- 1 
lonist who went from C i, 

S. C. m 1843. He 1 bi | 

ployedt part of the 1 si 
surveying the lands for i ^i 
at SiDOU, and looking after wel- 

fare (luiing their acclim aa the 

agent of the Society. wonld 

commend it particularly tunis friends 
in Charleston, many of whom read 
our paper — and would ask ihem if 
they do not think he made a wise 
choice, the day he made up his mind 
10 go to Liberia T 

Greenville, Sinoe, 
Dec. IKA, 1844. 
Rrv. AND Dear Sir : — Yours of the 
9th August was received this room- 
ing ; it gives me great pleasure to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of three letters 
from you, since my arrival in the co- 
lony. Believing that the prosperity 
of the colony depends, principally, 
on agriculture, I am always endeavor- 
ing to impress on the colonials, the 
necessity nf pursuing it with the 
greatest diligence. The object I have 
in view is, to get their minds turned 
a little from cassadas, potatoes, and 
such small things, to rice, coffee, su- 
gar-cane, and cotton ; it is true, the 
first mentioned articles must be at- 
tended to, but not to the exclusion of 
everything else. There is one diffi- 
culty to be removed, and if T am suc- 
cessful in that, it will cause this set- 
llemenl to prosper greatly. They are 
generally afraid to plant for the bene- 
fit of posterily ; any thing that will 
yield a present supply, will do for 
them. My endeavor is to get them 
lolook a little farther, and commence 
the cultivation of such things as wilt 
readily meet a sale in foreign mar- 
kets. If they will do this, (which 
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ready for this place, where he resides, 
my friend told him to get aboard of 
the vessel if he could and go to 
^* merica niammy." Notwithstanding 
his being closely watched, he got safely 
aboard, and was brought down to us. 
Poor fellow ! he had lost all the cloth- 
ing we left him, and looked like a 
chimney-sweep. As soon as he got 
in the house, he espied the primer 
we used to teach him in ; he caught 
it up, clasped it in his hands, pressed 
it to his bosom, and kissed it with as 
much apparent affection as a parent 
would a pet child. He spells well 
now, in two syllables, is fond of his 
book, attends constantly on the 
means of Grace, and expresses a 
hope, that when he ^ Sabby merica 
man plopler, den he be God-man, he 
preach all same do." We have a 



very promising Krooboy, who cams 
to us a short time ago; he did not re* 
maip long before his parents heard 
he was so sick that he was likely to 
die— he was sent for. Before leaving 
he said, ^mammj I go, look my 
mammy, I come gen." He went-* 
his mother was astonished to see him 
look so well. After remaining a day 
or two he began to cough, and become 
so sick she was glad to send him 
back to ^* Merica-mantown." We 
cured him in two hours of his cough. 
He is a smart, active boy; we are 
teaching him his letters, and wil) try 
to wean him from his native habits, 
with the Lord's help. Remember me 
at the throne of Grace, and believe, 
Yours truly, 
RICHARD E. MURRAY, 
Rev. W. McLain. 



Cfttartf from t^ j0itrKal 0f an ilfrtcanCrittifr. 



GoYBRNOR Roberts, General Lewis 
and Doctor Day dined with us in 
the ward-room. The Governor is cer- 
tainly no ordinary person. In every 
situation, as judge, ruler, and private 
gentleman, he sustains himself credit- 
ably, and is always unexception- 
able. His deportment is dignified, 
quiet, and sensible. He has been 
tried in war as well as in peace ; has 
seen a good share of fighting, and 
has invariably been cool, brave and 
successful. He is a native of Virginia, 
and came from there in 1828. The 
friends of colonization can hardly 
adduce a stronger argument in favor 
of their enterprise, than that it has 
redeemed such a man as Governor 
Roberts from servitude, and afforded 
him the opportunity (which was all 
he needed) of displaying his high na- 
tural gifts, and applying them to the 
benefit of his race. To-night he had 
a Kroo dance on the fore-castle. It 

22 



was an uncouth and peculiar specta- 
cle, characterized by singing, stamps 
ing, and clapping of hands, with a 
great display of agility. National 
dances might be taken as no bad 
standard of the comparative civiliza- 
tion of dififerent countries. A grace- 
fully, quiet dance, is the latest flower 
of high refinement. 

Dined on shore. Our captain and 
five ofiicers, the master and surgeon 
of an English merchantman, and the 
captain of the French schooner, were 
of the party. It was a pleasant din- 
ner. The conversation turned prin- 
cipally upon the trade and customs 
of the coast. The slave trade was 
finely discussed, and the subject had 
a peculiar interest under the circum- 
stances, because this identical French- 
man, at table with us, is suspected 
to have some connection with it. It is 
merely a surmise. The French cap- 
tain speaks a little English ; but af* 
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ter dinner as a matter of courtesy j' high price of colonial produce* I 
we all adopted his native language, j was in Cuba in that year, and wit- 
Our friend, Colonel Hicks, as usual, '| nessed the great activity that prevail- 
did most of the talking ; he is as i, ed in buying negroes, and forming 
shrewd, agreeable, and instructive a |{ plantations, especially those of 
companion as may often be met with :' suirar. The prices have since fallen, 
in any society. Ii and tiie slave trade decreased on the 

The dinner conversation above al- jj plain principle of practical economy, 
luded to suggests some remarks in ;! that the demand regulates the supply, 
reference to the slave trade. There jj The English cruisen are doubdesf 
is great discrepancy in the various ' very active in pursuit of vessels en- 
estimates as to the number of slaves j gaged in this trafBc. The approba- 
annuallyexportedfrom A.frica. Some i, tion of government and the pnbliCt 
authorities rate it as high as half a ; (to say nothing of £5 head money 
million. Captain Basauquet, 11. N., ^i for every slave recaptured, and tbe 
estimates that fifteen thousand are jj increased chance of promotion to ya-- 
annually sent to the West Indies, | cancies caused by death,) is a strong 
and a greater* number to Arabia, all ij inducement to vigilance. But, how- 
of which are from Portuguese set- ,■ ever benevolent may be the motives 
tleroents. He afHrms that the trade .1 that influence the action of Great 
has increased very much between ., Britain, in reference to the slaTe 
the years 1832 and 1839, and par- 1| tr:ide, tliere is the grossest crnelty 
ticularly in the latter part of that '; and injustice in carrying out her 
period; an eiTect naturally conse- ji views. Attempts are now being 
quent upon the great number of cap- i| made to transport the rescued slaves 
tures made by the English cruisers. A jj in (rreat numbers to the British West 
trader, for instance, contracting to in- ;| India Islands, at the expense of gov- 



troduce a given number of slaves into ! 
Cuba, must purchase more on tiie i 



ernment. It is boldly recommended, 
by men of hi(;h standing in England, 



coast to make up for those lost by , to carry them all thither at onee. 
capture. Captain Broadhead, anoth- ; The effect of such a measure, gloss 
er British ofHcer, says that the num- i| it over as you may, would be to in* 
ber of slaves carried olf in srrossly '' create the black labor of the British 
exaggerated, and that the English pa- ,! Inlands, by just so much as is deduet- 
pers told of thousands being shipped | ed from the number of slaves intend* 
from a port where he lay at anchor, j ed for the Spanish or Brazilian pos- 
during the period indicated, and for I sessions. ^' The sure cure for the 
fifty days before and afterwards ; in ■: slave trade ,^' says Mr. Laird, ^ is in 
all which time, not a slave vessel '] our own hands. It lies in producing 
came in sight. Doctor Madden states, j cheaper commodities, by free labor, 
that during his residence in Cuba, i in our own colonies." And to ac- 
the number of slaves annually im- '; complish this desirable end, England 
ported was twenty-five thousand, i will seize upon the liberated Afrieans 
Sir Thomas Powell Buxton calls it j and land them in her West India 
one hundred and fifteen thousand ! '; Islands, with the alternative of adding 
Her Majesty's Commissioners say : their toil to the amount of her eolo-- 
that the number is as well known as j nial labor^ or of perishing by starve- 
any other statistical point, and that jj tion. How much better will their 
it does not exceed fifteen thousand. ''\ condition he, as apprentices in Tfin- 
The slave trade rose to a great height j adad or Jamaica, than as slaves in 
in 1836, owing principally to the || Cuba? Infinitely mors wretohed ! 
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English philanthropy cuts a very 
suspicious fi^re when not content 
with neglecting the welfare of those 
whom she undertakes to protect ; she 
thus attempts to make them subser- 
▼lent to national aggrandizement. — 
The fate of the rescued slaves is 
•eareely better than that of the crews 
of the captured slave vessels. The 
latter aie landed on the nearest point 
of the African coast, where death by 
•tatvation or fever almost certainly 
awaits them. 

I am desirous to put the best con- 
^traetion possible on the conduct as 
wtU of nations as of individuals, and 
never to entertain that cold scepticism 
which explains away all generosity 
and philanthropy on motives of sel- 
fiih policy. But it is difficult to give 
anlimited faith to the ardent and dis- 
interested desire professed by Eng- 
land to put a period to the slave trade. 
If aineere, why does she not, as she 
readily might, induce Spain, Portu- 
gal and Brazil, to declare the practice 
piratical ? 

And again, why is not her own 
iftrength So directed as to give the trade 
a deam-blo w at once ? There are but 
two places between Sierra Leone 
ind Accra, a distance of one thousand 
miles, whence slaves are exported. 
One ie QalHnas, the other New Ces- 
lers. The English keep a cruiser on 
bodi of these rivers. Slavers run in, 
lakd their cargoes of human flesh 
mtd blood, and push off. If the crui- 
aera ean capture the vessels, the cap- 
tora i*eceive £5 per head for the slaves 
on board, and the government has 
Bftnrd '' emigrants for its West India 
posMSStons.^' Now, were the cruisers 
to anchor at the mouth of these two 
livers, the slavers would be prevent- 
ed from putting to sea with their car- 
goes, and the trade at those places 
atopped. But, in this case, where 
would be the head money and the 
emigprants ? 

li has been asserted that the colo- 
liista of Liberia fatvor the slave trade. 



This is not true. The only places 
where this traffic is carried on, north 
of the line, are in the neighborhood 
of the most powerful English settle- 
ments on the whole coast; while 
even British authority does not pre« 
tend that the vicinity of the Ameri- 
can colonies is polluted by it. 

Individuals among the colonists, 
unprincipled men, may, in a very 
few instances, from love of gain, 
have given assistance to slavers, by 
supplying goods or provisions at 
high prices ; but this must have been 
done secretly, or the law would have 
taken hold of them. Slavers, no 
doubt, have often watered at Mon- 
rovia, but never when their charac- 
ter was known. On the other hand, 
the slave station at St. Paul's river, 
at Bassa, and at the Junk, have un- 
deniably been broken up by the 
presence of the colonists. Even if 
destitute of sympathy for fellow men 
of their own race and hue, and re- 
gardless of their deep stake in the 
preservation of their character, the 
evident fact is, that self-interest 
would prompt the inhabitants of Libe- 
ria to oppose the slave trade in their 
vicinity. Wherever the slaver comes, 
he purchases large quantities of rice 
at extravagant rates, thus curtailing 
the supply to the colonists, and en- 
hancing the price. Moreover, the 
natives, always preferring the excite- 
ment of war to the labor of peace, 
neglect the culture of the earth, and 
have no camwood nor palm oil to 
offer to the honest trader, who con- 
sequently finds neither buyers nor 
sellers among them. 

The truth is, the slave traders can 
dispense with assistance from the 
Liberian colonists. They procure 
goods and every thing necessary to 
their trade, at Sierra Leone, or from 
an English or American vessel on 
the coast. If the merchantmen find 
a good market for their cargoes, they 
are satisfied, whatever be the char- 
acter of their customers. This is 
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well understood and openly arowed 
here. The English have no right to 
taunt the Americans as engaged in 
the slave trade, for if, by such accu- 
sations, they can induce British or 
American men-of-war to detain and 
examine the fair trader, they thus rid 
themselves of troublesome rivals. 

The natives are generally favor- 
able to the slave trade. It brings them 
many comforts and luxuries which 
the legitimate trade does not supply. 
Their argument is, that if a man goes 
into the bush and buys camwood, he 
must pay another to bring it to the 
beach.. But ifhe buy a slave, this latter 
commodity will not only walk, but 
bring a load of camwood on his back. 

All slaves exported are Bushmen, 
many of whom are brought from two 
or three hundred miles in the inte- 
rior. The Fishmen and Kroomen arc 
the agents between the slave traders 
and the interior tribes. They will 
not permit the latter to become ac- 
quainted with the white men, least 
theirown agency,and its profit,should 
cease. A slave, once sold, seldom 
returns to his home. If transported 
to a foreign country, his case is of 
course hopeless ; and even if recap- 
tured on the coast, his return is al- 
most impossible. His home, proba- 
bly, is far distant from the sea. It can 
only be reached by traversing the ter- 
ritories of four or five nations, any one 
of whom would seize the hopeless 
stranger, and either consign him to 
slavery among themselves, or send 
him again to a market on the coast. 
Hence, those recaptured by the Eng- 
lish cruisers, are either settled at 
Sierra Leone, or transported to some 
other of the colonies of Great Britain. 



The price paid to the native agent* 
for a full grown male slave, is aboat 
one musket, twelve pieces of rom- 
auls, one cutlass, a demijohn of 
rum, a bar of iron, a keg of powder^ 
and ten bars of leaf-tobacco, the 
whole amounting to the value of from 
thirty to thirty-five dollars. A fe- 
male is sold for about a quarter lose; 
and boys of twelve or thirteen, com- 
mand only a musket and two pieces of 
romauls. Slave vessels go from Ha- 
vana with nothing but dollars and 
doubloons. Other vessels go oat with 
the above species of goods, and all 
other requisite for the trade. The 
slaver buys the goods on the coastt 
pays for them with specie, and lands 
them in payment for the slaves; 
money being but little used in the 
traffic with the natives. 

The Decatur arrived this evening, 
after a passage of thirty days from 
Porto Praya. She left the Macedo- 
nian on the way, the winds being 
light, the current adverse, and the 
frigate sailing very badly. 

The Macedonian arrived. 

Coming off from town, to-day, I 
took a canoe with a couple of Kroo- 
men, who paddled down the river 
till we arrived at a narrow part of 
the promontory. On touching the 
shallows, one of the Kroomen took 
me on his back to the dry land. The 
two then picked up the canoe, carried 
her across the cape, perhaps a hundred 
yards, and launched her, with mysdf 
on board, through the heavy snif. 

Sailed at daylight for Sinoe, lesv- 
ing the Macedonian and Decatnr, an 
American ship and barque, an Eng^ 
lish brig, and two Hamburg vessels, 
at anchor. 



fattit ftom jftb'rria. 



Monrovia, Liberia, 
^ug. 2, 1845. 
Rev. and Dear Sir:— -I hasti- 
ly embrace the present unexpected 



opportunity to address yon a short 
epistle. 

In regard to the present eonditioB 
of the colony, I may state that no 
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unasual disturbance or excitement 
has tended to interrupt our peace and 
quietude since I last wrote you. 
The sound of the carpenter's ham- 
mer and of the smith's anvil fall upon 
our ears as harmoniously as ever; 
and I am happy in bein^ able to in- 
form you that ** the wilderness and 
^e solitary place'' exhibit more evi- 
dence of gladness than formerly. 
The a^icultural *' schoolmaster is 
abroad " examining the fertile soil of 
Liberia, and teacfiing lessons of wis- 
dom , which seem not to be entirely 
lost; for the people generally are 
beginning to direct their attention to 
the cultivation of the soil in lieu of 
the petty trafficing, in which so 
many of our citizens have heretofore 
been engaged. I have lately seen 
several beautiful fields of rice under 
the care and tillage of colonists — a 
eight which formerly rarely attracted 
the attention of the observer; and 
large patches of sweet potatoes, cas- 
eada, Indian corn, arrow-root, and 
other vegetable substances may be 
seen in different parts of the colony. 
In regard to arrow-root, allow me to 
say that, although it is generally used 
in the United States for sick persons 
only, it is also a good and substantial 
article of diet for well persons. I 
have eaten as good bread, made of ar- 
row-root alone, as I ever saw, ex- 
cepting of course old Virginia ^ corn 
pone ;" and I have also eaten very 
good bread in Liberia made of corn 
raised in the colony. But we have 
one thing which is almost equal to 
the corn-pone of the Old Dominion 
—I mean rice bread, which I eat 
every day in preference to bread made 
of wheat flour. 

I mention these facts to show you 
that prudent and industrious persons 
can live as comfortably in Liberia, so 
far as eating is concerned, as they 
could in America ; and, for my own 
part, I would not care whether an- 



other particle of provisions were ever 
brought from any foreign country 
into the colony. Not only can seve- 
ral vegetable substances be raised 
in abundance, which will answer as 
good substitutes for flour, but, with 
proper attention, enough animal food 
may be procured for the necessities 
of the people. Sheep, goats, and 
hogs can be easily raised ; and, in 
regard to fowls, especially chickens, 
they may be raised in great abun- 
dance. A few days ago I had the 
pleasure, with a pretty good appetite, 
of uniting in the discussion of the 
physical properties of a fine fat tur- 
key, raised by the Governor's lady, 
and served up in handsome style. 
We might also have as much beef as 
is necessary. 

The fact of our people continuing 
to buy foreign provisions is no argu- 
ment in opposition to the sufliciency 
of our own internal resources ; nor 
is the fact that much of the sickness 
among the poorer people is in conse- 
quence of the want of good, whole- 
some, substantial food, a sufficient 
evidence that such food cannot be 
obtained. I think I may say with 
truth, that in nineteen cases in twen- 
ty, poverty and want and sickness, 
as a consequence, are the results of 
indolence. Universal industry is not 
a characteristic of the people in Li- 
beria ; and I am sorry to say that the 
favorable and too liberal opinion 
which I first formed lelative to the 
industrious habits of the colonists has 
not been confirmed by subsequent 
observations. There is, however, a 
considerable numberofcases in which 
industry and frugality are combined, 
and in which, as a consequence, a 
respectable competency is enjoyed. 

I think that the people generally 
are beginning to observe their pecu- 
liar and relative position more clear- 
ly than formerly, and that the intelli- 
gent and thinking part of the com- 
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jiiuiiity, mauy of whom have hither- 
to been engaged in trading, are deci- 
ded in their views relative to the ab- 
Holute necessity of greater attention 
being paid to agriculture. I have 
lately heard several intelligent and 
intluential persons declare their in- 
tention to commence farming. 

I am associated with several lite- 
rary, scientific, and religious institu- 
tions in Monrovia, so that a part of 
my time is employed in mental as 
well as in physical discussions. 
There appears to be a growing in- 
terest among the citizens of this place 
in regard to intellectual improvement. 
At present we have two flourishing 
lyceums, which meet weekly, and in 
which several important questions of 
a practical character have been de- 
bated. The question which was dis- 
cussed on last Wednesday evening 
was, *' Would the natives of this 
part of Africa be more speedily civi- 
lized and christianized by the unaid- 
ed and unprotected efforts of mis- 
sionaries sent among them, than by 
the influence and e (Forts of the colo- 
nists, apart from any direct mission- 



ary aid?" After an animated and 
protracted debate, during which both 
sides were ably defended, the quea- 
tion was decided by the chairman of 
the debate in the negative, that ia, ia 
favor of the colonists. The queation 
which was discussed at the last meet- 
ing of the *• Young Men's Lyceum/' 
on last Monday evening, waa« ^ Has 
the discovery of America been bene- 
ficial to the colored race ?" It was 
decided in the affirmative. Each of 
the lyceums has quarterly addressei ; 
and on next Wednesday evening 
Gov. Robeits will deliver anaddreas 
in the one of which he ia a mem- 
ber. 

Since the date of my last letters 
less sickness has prevailed among 
the colonists than during the two 
previous montlis. My own health 
has been better : during the last three 
weeks especially I have enjoyed 
almost uninterrupted health, for which 
I feel truly grateful to a kind over- 
ruling Providence. 

Yours trulv, 
J. W. LUGENBEEL. 
Rev. W. McLain. 



[From Uie Journal of Commrrce.] 
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The force of the testimony borne 
by the writer of the following letter 
is greatly enhanced by the fact that 
he was a free colored man, brought 
up and educated in Hartford, Ct., and 
had been sedulously taught that the 
scheme of colonization was a ** nefa- 
rious plan *to expatriate the free peo- 
ple of color from amongst us, and 
turn them out in Africa to die ! " The 
author of this letter was bitterly 
prejudiced against going to Africa, 
and felt, at one time, very indignant 
at the whit« nan, whoever he might 
be, tha '^ vuggeit *^ % thing 

to hi»^ 1 he a 

folor- • - 



in the colony of Liberia, who made 
such a re])resentation of things as 
they are tliere, as induced him to 
determine to go to Africa and try the 
experiment for himself. But still, 
such were his misgivings that he 
would not consent to go till he ob- 
tained a promise from the benevolent 
gentleman (the President of one of 
our Colonization Societies) who 
urged him to this course, that if he 
were disappointed or dissatisfied 
when he had been in Africa a while, 
that gentleman would furnish him 
the means of retu* to this coun- 

try. To this he in the letter. 

It is addressed XSbaries F. 
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Pond, Hartford, Ct. The writer 
has been five years in Liberia, and 
is not a mere novice, and does not 
YtriVe first impressions : 

Monrovia, 

Jan. Sth, 1845. 
My dear Madam : — It was with 
pleasure that I received yours of 
August 11th, for it came to me at a 
time when I was about to engage in 
business of importance to this colony, 
viz : acting as counsellor (as a mem- 
ber of the legislature or council) 
for the Commonwealth of Liberia, 
which is a source of great pleasure 
to me ; for though I did not seek the 
honor, yet I was willing to serve the 
people in order to do them good, if 
possible ; for my heart is full of good 
designs for Africa, and I hope the 
Lord will bless me in all things, for it 
is here 1 wish to live, and expect to 
die. There is no one in America 
who has a greater share in my affec- 
tions than the people of this land. 
By these remarks you may infer that 
I have become weaned from every 
object there, of whatever magnitude 
it might have once seemed to me. 1 
am gratified to hear that you were so 
much pleased with the Governor 
(Roberts.) He is a fine man ; the 
sight of his person is pleasure to me. 
I am sitting this moment where 1 
have a full view of his beautiful 
dwelling, which is a most desirable 
spot this very hot weather, for there 
is a piazza attached to the house two 
hundred feet long, in whicli he is now 
walking. I must tell you, Mrs. Pond, 
that after enjoying so many blessings 
in this country as a free man and a 
citizen of a happy commonwealth, I 
Cannot bear the idea of again sub- 
mitting to any thing of a degrading 



tendency. Therefore, if it is the 
Lord's will, I shall remain in this 
country; so I shall not ask for as- 
sistance to return to America, which 
is not home to me any longer, nor do 
I wish to have it so understood by any 
one hereafter. I feel that the Lord 
has a work for me to do in this land, 
and I am willing to do it, come what 
may. I hope that my friends will 
not forget me. I renew my re- 
quest for some farming utensils, viz: 
scythes and light hoes, which I hope 
your husband will be so kind as to 
send. 1 shall go to farming as soon 
as I have my business arranged 
agreeably to my mind, as I have at 
present a long job of work on hand, 
which will be my first object to 
finish when I return from the council. 
I have left a blacksmith on Factory 
Island, who is taking charge of things 
while I am here. I hope you will 
give my best respects to all my 
friends in Hartford, who may inquire 
after me. Please tell my sisters for 
me that if they wish to be happy, as 
regards the rights of a free and inde- 
pendent people, they must come to 
this country where there is no one to 
dictate to them. I hope you will 
exert your influence to convince them 
of the propriety of embarking for this 
land of freedom. Say to them that 
they need not be afraid of coming to 
this country on account of the fever 
or any other calamity : for the North- 
erners here enjoy as good health as 
do the Southerners. If you can as- 
certain whether they wish to come, 
will you do me the favor to solicit 
the influence of your father to help 
them, and oblige. 

Yours aflfectionately in Christ, 

GEO. L. SEYMOUR. 
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upon our own personal experience, 
but the observations and experience 
of those who have been on the 
ground, and it is presumed have seen 
and heard what they relate. As to the 
religious opinions, superstitions, 
manners and customs, particular rites 
and ceremonies, political institu- 
tions, and the influences mutually 
exerted between and upon each of i 
these respectively, we are all com- 
paratively experienced. 

Our acquaintance with these lau- 
dable objects of missionary research, j 
has been not only quite irregular, 
and wanting in motive, to be very 
particular in such matters, but to us 
as missionaries, ii must be acknow- 
ledged to be new also. We have but 
just begun to be introduced to their 
religious peculiarities, and therefore, 
either creating, or willingly continu- 
ing the expectation of being profound, 
whatever it might be in others, in us 
would be confessedly premature. It 
therefore becomes us to advance our 
opinions of things, to say the least of 
them, measurably occult, with all 
suitable modesty ; &s, no doubt, time 
and a fuller acquaintance will reveal 
many errors in theories now advoca- 
ted and defended with all the posi- 
tiveness of demonstrative certainty. 
And this is what might be expected 
among tribes whose language has 
never been reduced to any system, 
and where letters as a medium of 
thought have never existed. No record 
of ancestral opinions on any subject, 
however momentous, is to be found, 
but in the treacherous memories of 
the present generation. What they 
know, they know only from tradi- 
tion received from their fathers. 
Where truth exists, its history, pro- 
gress, and the instrument of its pro- 
pogation, are all alike in the oblivious 
slumbers of by-gone generations. No 
monument either attests or continues 
1 fact through the rise and fall of 
clans, against the rage of elements, 
and the ** tooth of time.*' 



As applying to all the tribes to 
which we are expected to penetrate 
from this coast, this is strictly true, 
with the exception of the followers of 
the Prophet, who, by some good for- 
tune, (with the particulars of which 
we are not acquainted,) have pre- 
served among them some knowledge 
of letters and a written language^ 
That their knowledge of the Arabic, 
as a source of intercommunicatioQyiv 
of any advantage to them beyond 
the objects immediately connected 
with their religion — that it augmentf 
the social intercourse of life, by in- 
creasing the facilities or enlarging 
the present boundaries of know- 
ledge, or that it has been their prac- 
tice to erect a single land-mark of 
any description looking to public 
utility — is what we are yet to be as- 
sured of. Whether restrained by 
their indolence, (which we question^ 
for this is not characteiistic of them,) 
or their superstitions, we know not ; 
but such we believe is the fact, of 
what transpires in their lives respec- 
tively, they leave no historical re- 
membrancer of any kind. 

Deprived of the less fallible 
guides of historic account, and every 
other authentic source of inform- 
ation as to the history, religion, and 
manners of the people surrounding^ 
us, except what memory may have 
confusedly preserved, we are led to 
infer two things. The first is, that 
for sometime to come, the cause of 
much of what is seen and heard will 
be difficult of certain explanatioDa. 
The second is, that the confusion and 
darkness resting upon so great a part 
of the past and present peculiarities 
of the surrounding tribes, call fortfae 
greatest vigilance in eliciting, com- ' 
bining, arranging and treasuring op 
facts, developing either their man* 
ners or religion, on the part of thoae 
laboring among them. By accounts 
which we receive from diflfisrent 
points of our missions, several things 
in the condition and circomstancea of 
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the natives, conspire to render this a 
peculiarly auspicious period for in- 
troducing the gospel among them, 
and forming a more correct and satis- 
factory acquaintance with whatever 
would be interesting to the Christian 
church. 

IsL For some one or two hun- 
dred miles in the rear of us, those 
devastating wars, which once raged 
with such relentless fury, are at an 
end — at least for the present. And 
we have reason to hope that they are 
Jindlly so ; as many of the causes 
contributing to them are wholly re- 
moved, or have experienced a great 
diminution of influence. A deprecia- 
tion of the influence of slavers, has 
not only made war become more a 
** strange work " among the native 
tribes, but also leveled many obsta- 
cles to the introduction of the scrip- 
tures, and the triumphant and uni- 
versal reign of Messiah. The inter- 
position of the colonies in calming 
down the irritability of the chiefs, or 
of directing it to sources of recom- 
pence more within the bounds of 
christianized humanity than those 
they formerly addressed — and the su- 
perior advantages of milder measures, 
as seen and felt by them, all increase 
the influence exerted in these colo- 
nial interpositions. This prepares, 
and in many cases keeps open the 
way of the Christian teacher, where 
otherwise it might, and probably 
would, have been closed up for years 
to come — ^perhaps for scores of years. 
As it is, every desirable point which 
the church is able immediately to 
occupy and provide for, is accessible 
and safe. 

2d. Christian teachers and mis- 
sionaries, are anxiously desired and 
repeatedly asked for by the chiefs of 
the tribes. The rumor of war, its 
preparation and tumult, now no 
longer, as once they did, keep them in 
a state of perpetual trepidation ; they 
hare time given them for reflection 



and casting about — for observing the 
operation and effect of measures and 
influences acting either upon their 
own particular clan or others with 
which political relations, friendship 
or hatred, or it may be report only, 
has made them acquainted. It ought 
not to be supposed that a system of 
measures, to them so novel and pe- 
culiar, could escape the narrow scru- 
tiny of the most thoughtful and far- 
seeing among them, in all those 
points in which Christianity as a 
system is open to the inspection of 
persons, by habit and association, 
educated like these people. Through 
some of the mediums above spoken 
of — Christianity, as seen in tbfe 
Christian colonies and their govern- 
ment established on this coast, oi in 
the character and effect of missionary 
labors designed to meliorate their 
condition — the native African has 
contemplated these organizations, 
as far as possible, analyzed the sys- 
tems, and determined their result up- 
on his tribe and posterity. He has 
his opinion. His whole view may 
have been circumscribed indeed, his 
analysis imperfect, and his conclu- 
sions proportionally erroneous. But 
nevertheless he must be allowed to 
entertain them : and if they lead him, 
from whatever motive, to invite the 
Christian missionary to his town, to 
commit to his care the rising genera- 
tion for the purpose of instruction, 
and to aJflford him the opportunity of 
telling to the adult population the 
story of the Cross and welcoming 
sinners to Christ, the opening is to 
be quickly and cheerfully entered in- 
to, without either waiting for or de» 
siring^ so far as an entrance upon 
the work is concerned, correcter 
opinions in the mind of the chief. 

The effect of these godly labors 
may be soon realized. An interest 
may be awakened in diflerent quar- 
ters, and souls converted to God. 
But if this should not be so, if pecnni- 
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ary or political interest should, in after 
time, appear to hare been the chiePs 
impelling concern more than any 
thing else, ought such a discovery 
to create discouragement? ought 
an abandonment of the post to be 
thought of for such a cause ? is not 
the same true of thousands of rulers 
in Christendom vfhere Christians 
labor and have labored for years ? | 
As long as the young are accessible, ' 
and no prohibition obtains to instruc- 1 



where manifested to learn the Eng^ 
lish language. This desire annually 
and greatly augments the number of 
those who are able to converse Intel* 
ligibly in this wide-spreading vehicle 
of human thought. The Latin and 
Greek languages in any age, have not 
been more ardently sought acquaint- 
ance with, than the natives almost 
universally seek, to use their own 
words, '^ to lam Inglis.*' It is tnie» 
they are not ambitious of proceeding 



ting the adults, ought we not the !| very far : but then this extensively 
rather to thank God and take cour- ! prevailing wish, may be turned to 
age, though no conversions can with ! good account by the church ;— it 
safety be reported ? We repeat it, if ' will open many an avenue, bring to 
it be any advantage to have the way i the school many a choice little lad, 
opened to the heathen, and their re- J! and fix many a mind intently upon 
peated and no doubt sincere invita- ■: other subjects of knowledge and rc- 
tion to enter into it ; tliese facilities 'I flection, for the sake of acquiring 
so far as this coast is concerned, no7^) ' some acquaintance with this one* 
present themselves to be availed of r "Whatever this may not be to others, 
by the friends of Christian Missions. ;, to us it is a subject of gratulatinn 
The duty of the church in this im- ' and encouragement, that this people 
portant crisis, 1 will not attempt to ' so long benighted, and wandering in 
argue. i the bottomless and inextricable ma- 

3d. To whatever use the chiefs zes of superstition and error, should, 
purpose turning the residence of: with such anxiety and univeisality. 
Christian teachers among them — desire, seek to know something 
whether they expect greater securi- , about a language the most easy to 
ty from the attacks of other tribes, or ! be tan jrht them, and at the same 
like the covetous Felix, hope *' that ■ time (»ie which when once acquired^ 
money" will be ** given" them, and will open to their research at once 
their coffers filled — whatever may every thing within the circle of know- 
be their intention, thev no doubt ■ led^e either human or divine. This 
have entire confidence in the good- \ one circumstance will give accep- 
ness of the intentions and sincerity tance to the Christian School Teach- 
of the professions of the missionary, er, will cheer his lonely labors in 
Impropriety of conduct on the pan ' the places of his appointment, and in 
of some one or two, may, in a few !' the end impart no doubt a peculiar 
instances, have been destructive of ; character to the results of his toil, 
this confidence for a while. But, as f)th. The rising generation pre- 
a general thing, we believe this re- sent the most hopeful subjects for 
mark is strictly true. They appear i missionary operation. To the grown 
to have come to this conclusion, that \ up population tlie gospel may and 
whatever may be the state of feeling !■ ought to be proclaimed, many of 
between themselves and their neigh- :l whom it is to be expected will hear 
bora for the time being, the true |! and be converted. 1)ut their habits are 
"God-man" is one that can be safely |j too permanently fixed, and many of 
trusted among them. ihrir prejudices too deeply rooted to 

4th. There is a great desire every *' undergo suhsequrntly any material 
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chan^. Considering the radical and 
legitimate revolutions in the most 
important particulars, contemplated 
in the establishment of Christian in- 
stitutions in a country, the rising 
generation are the promise and hope 
of the church. In every community, 
civilization and Christianity too, 
justly place great reliance upon the 
intellectual and moral condition of 
ita females. Their silent but pow- 
erful influence pervades all orders of 
society, is adequate to the greatest 
transformations, and may be regard- 
ed as the palladium of its morals. 
Where their character is not suffi- 
ciently high and holy to impart a 
wholesome state of moral feeling 
throughout society, commencing in 
the family circle, and ramifying itself 
into all the difierent associations and 
civilities of life; giving acceptability 
end permanency to what is good, 
and frowning from practice and from 
view whatever is bad ; — the states- 
man, the moralist and the divine, 
beve no apprehensions of coming 
evil, of swiftly approaching decay 
end dissolution, that may not most 
reasonably be indulged — the founda- 
tions of society cannot be regarded 
as secure whatever other bulwarks it 
may possess. If we are correct in 
our conclusions upon this subject, 
and we take it we are upon the gen- 
eral admission of enlightened na- 
tions, then it follows, most indisputa- 
bly, that would the church place the 
institutions of Christianity upon the 
footing they wish, and the footing 
they require to give them durability 
end eflfect in the frame-work of so- 
ciety, particular attention in secur- 
ing to their schools^ during the years 
of minority f a competent number of 
firl children^ is all important. 

Now, let it be understood that 
these are much more difficult of be- 
ing obtained for a suitable length of 
ttme- than boys. They are a part 
of the family for which, at any time 



when a suitor may think proper to 
make advances, (which is any time 
after their birth,) money is by the 
law of custom always realized, or 
the espousal engagements cannot be 
entered into, much less nuptials cele- 
brated. It is the father's ** dowry,^* 
of which Shechem and Hamor of- 
fered the patriarch Jacob and the 
brethren of Dinah "never so much 
— and a gift," for the daughter and 
sister. To this general rule, as to 
all others, there are exceptions ; as 
for instance, where a man is either 
unable to pay the dowry, or does not 
choose for some reason to do it. In 
that case, be it remembered, she 
stays with him only so long as she 
thinks proper. If she gets displeased 
she can go back to her father. Or 
if her father, without any complaint 
on her part, wishes to do so, he can 
take her from her temporary husband 
at any time, and he has no means of 
redress but what tame acquiescence 
affords him. But if the dowry 
money be paid, she inalienably be- 
longs to her husband. 

We doubt not but that friendship 
or self-interest would give or lend to 
our mission schools a number of 
girls. The custom of the country, 
however, would allow us to keep 
them only so long as either they 
chose to stay, or their relations 
chose to have them— their pleasure 
or the pleasure of their friends being 
the only bond. Who in their sen- 
ses would run the risk, and be at the 
expense of feeding, clothing, and at- 
tending to children, to the parents of 
whom a religious education could 
supply no motive, and whose con- 
tinuance at the school was entirely 
dependent upon that mutable creature, 
humcm pleasure ? No, no : we take 
the ground that untxl a good supply 
of native agency is raised upj 
die girls at our schools must be at 
our command until they are eighteen 
to twenty years old — long enough to 
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have accomplished our purpose-— 
when their habits will have been fully 
formed. They must not be liable to be 
taken from us whenever a father wish- 
es to give them in marriage or a mother 
to put them into the '* devU-huah,'*'* 
Then it follows we must pay the 
*' dowry ^^"^ instead of the intended 
husband. In so doing only^ can we 
secure his inalienable rights, to be 
used in such manner, and for such 
time as may be thought proper. 
Without it, our hold on them, like 
his where he does not give the ^ dow- 
ry," will be merely nominal^ and 
unbefitting the pains, expense, and 
objects of our schools. With all 
the boys we have on our school lists, 
we cannot muster ten girls secured to 
the mission with any certainty of 
their stay. And I am not sure that 
we have that number in any way. 
Here we submit this question, asking, 
what is the duty of the church in 
reference to it ? 

In the way we recommend, they 
can be had in almost any numbers. 
From different tribes they can be 
brought together and educated for the 
purposes we have in view. They 
will come cheerfully too. They are 
glad to come. And one reason why 
we cannot well get them other- 
wise is, their parents know that when 
they have lived with us a little while 
there is no getting them back but by 
constraining them. This is acknow- 
ledged : so that the idea of '* filling 
the land with weeping, tearing chil- 
dren from their parents,^'is something 
never seen, never thought of, and 
exists in our operations — whatever 
may be seen in the southern States — 
nowhere but in the imagination. 

The situation of these children at 
their homes, if they may properly 
be said to have any home, is the most 
wretched that can be conceived of. 
They are in a state of perfect nudity, 
and for a large portion of the year 
th€y exist, in many eases, rather upon 



what they can pick up about froor 
the scanty leavings after older ones- 
are done, snails, crustaceous anifflals- 
on the sea-shore, grubs, and worms' 
even, than from anything like a regu- 
lar provision on the part of their 
friends. As a general thing, domestic 
ties are extremely slender and fragile. 
Family government, where it' exists 
at all, exists only as the creature of 
superstition, and serves to perpetu- 
ate it. It is known that under the 
reign of heathenism, woman is the 
drudge, rather than the companion of 
man, and the sport of his dominani 
passions. At present, say our breth- 
ren stationed in the interior, the wars 
which have been fiercely .waged far 
back in the country beyond them« 
have been the occasion of the loss of 
liberty and the loss of life to a great 
many. Such of the captives tsken 
in these wars, as are either incapable 
of travelling, or not saleable in mar- 
ket, either foreign or domestic, are 
immediately put to death. While 
those who will answer both these pur* 
poses are taken off for sale. The sum 
of eighteen or twenty dollars would 
wrest from the hand of cruel owners 
— from the merciless application of the 
slave whip— from the clutches of 
some fiendish Spaniard— from suffo- 
cation and death on the Atlantic, or 
from slavery for life^ in some foreign 
country — one little girl, whom edu- 
cation, a knowledge of civilized house- 
wifery, and Christianity, would exalt 
into a great blessing to herself and 
the cause of Christ. As often as 
you, in the expenditure, multiply 
the amount paid for one, you multi- 
ply the instrumentality, and, in iQ 
probability, proportionally augment 
both the aggressive and consenratiYe 
power of the Christian church. Let 
it not be asserted in this case either, 
that when they are made to under^ 
stand the objects of the missionary^ 
there would be any reluctance on their 
part to come under his kind guardian- 
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•hip; DO, judging from other cases 
within our recollection, they would 
tegard him and cleave to him as to 
an only friend. As an example, we 
have a little boy in our own family, 
who with three others of about the 
same age, (say eight years old,) was 
rescued from the hand of slavers, 
brought to the colony, and taken 
under the care of the authorities, to 
be properly apprenticed till twenty- 
one years of age — not as a slave — for 
In this colony we have none. After 
living several weeks in our family, 
before taking his indentures from the 
clerk's oflice, we were anxious to 
know whether he preferred a home 
^ with us to one in the country, where- 
€ver he might find it, the place from 
which they came in the country not 
being definitely known. Nothing 
could induce him to tell another boy 
who made the inquiries, that he pre- 
ferred to go into the country again. 
This feeling is general under good 
treatment, and where it is not good, 
the authorities may and ought to in- 
terfere for their rescue. 

. We say then that taking into view 
the condition, government and ob- 
jects of the domestic relations of the 
tribes — the probability that there will 
be or can be little improvement until 
the condition of females in society is 
improved, and the great blessing it 
would be to them and their people to 
be intellectually and morally elevat- 
ed, that no objection, either from 



reason or divine revelation, against 
taking them in the manner above 
named, (that is, by paying the 
** dowry^'^ with their and their pa- 
rents' consent,) can be preferred :— 
but, that thus taking them into our 
mission schools, there to be retained, 
educated and Christianized — not for 
any private purpose or interest what- 
ever, but to qualify them for being 
examples and teachers to their own 
people, to reform society, and to 
give permanency and power to the 
institutions of Christianity, is con- 
sistent with both. We further affirm, 
that the redemption of captive slaves, 
should we ever find it necessary at 
any time in securing the objects of 
Christianity, not for the purpose of 
continuing them in slavery, but set- 
ting them immediately at liberty, 
making them happy, and making 
them useful, not to those redeeming 
them, but to their people and the 
church of Christ ; is a principle of 
procedure, against which does not 
lie one doctrine of Holy Writ or 
tendency in the Divine administratitm. 

Those who can feel that of the 
above, either the one or the other, 
symbolizes slavery, must be i&> 
fiuenced by a most sublimated philan- 
thropy. They have obviously shot 
by the regions of scriptural benevo- 
lence into the other of Ultraism, 
where we have not the slightest in- 
clination to follow them. 

More anon. — AfricfCs Luminary. 



€M Jnteri^r of ilfrtca. 



This is yet almost a terra incog- 
nita. We know Europe pretty 
thoroughly. Asia has been tra- 
versed in all its length by civilized 
travellers. With the geography of 
America we may call ourselves fa- 
miliar. But how little do we know 
of the vast continent which lies al- 
most wholly within the tropica, and 



of which the greater part seems shot 
up as efiectually against the advance 
of civilization as if it were upon an- 
other planet! Indeed the ** moun- 
tains of the moon" would be subject 
to more accurate observation were 
they situated upon the satellite from 
which they derive their name. The 
efforts of civilized traTeUen have 
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been for centuries directed to the 
recesses of this continent, yet four- 
fifths of it is blank upon our maps. 
Its whole centre is one broad unex- 
plored region, and the information 
obtained by recent travellers is one 
of the most aggravating kind, show- 
ing us mines of wealth which it is 
impossible to work. Before giving 
the results of these discoveries, let 
us look upon Africa as the world has 
known it and as it may be familiar 
to most of our readers. — Egypt, 
an old and worn out country, in its 
antiquities one of the most interest- 
ing places on the continent, occupies 
a small portion of its northwestern 
border. The river Nile has been 
explored to its sources by Bruce and 
other travellers, who have given us 
some curious facts. The Barbary 
states occupy the northern portion 
bordering on the Mediterranean. 
South of this, and stretching from 
the Nile to the Atlantic, is the great 
desert of Zahara. Along the whole 
western coast are small establish- 
ments or factories for trade in slaves , 
gold-dust, ivory, palm oil, and other 
vegetable productions. This trade 
has been nearly monopolized by the 
English until lately, but now Ameri- 
can enterprise has taken a large por- 
tion of it out of their hands. On 
this coast are the settlements of 
Sierra Leone and Liberia, established 
as colonies for emancipated slaves ; 
but both, we have reason to believe, 
are in a wretched condition. The 
English possessions are at the Cape 
of Good Hope. On the eastern 
shore there are a number of indepen- 
dent sovereignties, which carry on a 
limited trade. The Imaum of Mus- 
cat is a prince of considerable liber- 
ality and enterprise. Quite recently, 
the English have made a settlement 
at Aden, near the mouth of the Red 
Sea. Having once obtained a foot- 
hold, they, English like, began to 
push about them, and one of their 
first discoTeries was a river where 



none was marked upon any charts 
and up this they steamed three hun* 
dred miles without finding the least 
obstruction. Having now passed 
round this continent let us look into 
the interior. For half a century the 
English government have been ex- 
pending lives and treasure in partial 
exploration. They have found that 
this whole tract of country is one of 
amazing fertility and beauty, atKNiad- 
ing in gold, and all sorts of tropical 
vegetation. There are hundreds of 
woods, invaluable for dying and 
architectural purposes, not found in 
other portions of the world. Through 
it for thousands of miles sweeps a 
liver, from three to six miles broads 
with clear water, and of unsurpassed 
depth, flowing on at the rate of two 
or three miles an hour, without rock, 
shoal or snag, to interrupt its nan- 
gation. Other rivers pour into thisy 
tributary waters of such yolame as 
must have required hundreds of 
miles to be collected, yet they seem 
scarcely to enlarge it. This rivet 
pours its water into the Atlantio* 
through the most magnificent delta 
in the world, consisting perhaps of a 
hundred mouths, extending probably 
^VQ hundred miles along the coast, 
and mostly broad, deep, and naviga- 
ble for steamboats. Upon this river 
are scattered cites, some of which 
are estimated to contain a millioil of 
inhabitants, and the whole country 
teems with a dense population. Far 
in the interior, in the very heart of 
this continent, is a nation in an ad- 
vanced state of civilization. The 
grandeur and beauty of portions of 
the country through which the Niger 
makes its sweeping circuit, are in- 
discribable. In many places its 
banks rise boldly a thousand feet, 
thickly covered with the richest vege- 
tation of tropical climes.^-Bat all 
this vast and sublime country, this 
scene of rich fertility and romantic 
beauty, is apparentiy shut oat for- 
ever from the rest of the world, ft 
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is the negro's sole possession. He 
need not fear the incursions of the 
white man there : for over this 
whole lovely country broods one 
dread malaria, and to the white man 
it is the ** valley of the shadow of 
death." In expedition after expedi- 
tion, sent out from the English ports 
on the island of Ascension, not one 
white man in ten has returned alive ; 
all have fallen victims to this, seem- 
ingly beautiful, but awful climate. It 
•eems impossible for any Englishman 
to breathe that air. So dreadful is it, 



so small the chance of life, that 
criminals in England have been of- 
fered pardon, on condition of volun- 
teering in this service, more terrible 
than that of gathering the poison 
from the fabled Upas. This coun- 
try, tempting as it is, can only 
be penetrated at the risk of life ; and 
it is melancholy to think, that 
those who have given us even the 
meagre information that we have, 
did so at the sacrifice of their 
lives. — SimmondPs Colonial Ga^ 
zette. 



1lfC(tpt0 0f t^e American Colant^attctt j^cctetp, 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

By Dea. S.Tracy : 

Peterboro' — Rev. Abiel Abbot, 
$8 60, R. Washburn, $S 60. . . 

New Ipswich — E. Brown, $1 50, 
George Barret, $1, Mrs. D. 
Everet, $2, H. Isaacs, ^l 

Hollis — Edward Emerson 

Nashua — T. W. Gilliss and Hon. 
E. Parker, 2d instalment on life 
membership, each ^5, Ziba 
Gray, $2, J. Crombie, $1 60. . 

Amherst— B. B. David, $S 50, A. 
Wallace, Esq., $1 

Mount Auburn-— Dea. J. A. Star- 
rett, $2y N. Bruce, ^1 50 

JFVancfstowjn— Daniel Fuller, jr., 
M. W. Eaton, Thomas B. Brad- 
ford, each ^2, J. Follensbie, D. 
T. Eaton, W. Parker, Rev. J. 
McGee, each $1, Wm. Bixley, 
to complete life -membership, 
$10, Miss Mary Starret, 60 cts., 
Hon. T. Brown, ^2 50, cash, 
7 cts 

Bedford — Dea. S. McQueston... 

GUmantovm — Dea. A. Mack, ^1, 
Rev. Charles Tenney, $3, Mrs. 
S. T. Hale, ^2, H. W. Peaslee, 
60 cts., Mrs. Moody, ^1 

Bristol — Cash 

Mereddith Bridge— J. T. Coffin, 
$1, cash, 11 cts 



VERMONT. 

East Rutland — Hon. S. Foote,$l, 
J. E. Cheney, 50 cts., Jas. Ayres, 
50 cts., Mrs. Cheney, 25 cts. 

West Rutland — ^Dea. Boardman, 
$1, C. G. Boardman, 60 cts. . . . 



7 00 



6 50 
1 00 



13 50 
4 50 
3 50 



1 
23 06 


1 60 

1 


7 50 


12 


1 11 


68 30 


2 25 


1 60 



Dorset— Wm. Williams, 60 cts., 
cash, 12 cts 

Manchester — Cyrus Munson, $1, 
cash, 60 cts., J. Burton, $3 60. 

Bennington— C. Ellingwood, $1, 
Dr.N. Fisk, #1 

Brattleboro* — John Loreman, 1 
cent, E. Seymour, $3 

Castleton — Dr. J. Perkins, |?2, 
Rev. J. Steel, Dea. Hip:by, 
Eben Langdon, J. Adams, Col. 
Branch, C. Griswold and Dea. 
Dennison, each $1, O. Root, 
Benj. F. Adams, S. Sherman, 
F. Parker, C. Spencer, E. J. 
Hallock, Hon. A. Warnef, F. 
Griswold, A. Moulton, Har- 
ry Griswold and Thos. Griswold, 
each 50 cts., W. Humphrey 
and Peter Sylves, each 25 cts., 
Thompson Griswold, 10 cts., 
Cullen Griswold, 8 cts 

Pittsford—T. F. Bryan, $1, Hon. 
T. Hammond, $2 60 

Royalton — Dr. J. A. Denison, jr., 
Mrs. J. A. Denison, $1 each, 
D. Williams, Dea. Kinney, C. 
Skinner, E. Rix, Esq., R. K. 
Dewey, Harry Bingham, 60 cts. 
each 



MASSACHUSETTS. 
Newburyport — Ladies* Col. Socie- 
ty,per Mrs. Harriet Sanborn,Tr. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

State Colonization Society 

VIRGINIA. 
Lexington — Collection in Presby- 
terian Church — balance of con- 
tribution to constitute Major 



6 00 

2 00 
8 01 



16 18 
8 60 



6 00 
88 06 

60 00 
600 00 
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Jno. Alexander a life-member of 
the A. C. S. per. J. W. Paine, 

Treasurer 18 00 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA. 

JUxandria — Collection in first 
Presbyterian Church, $39 05, 
Collection in St. Paul's Episco- 
pal Church, $9 18, per William 
Gregory & Co 48 23 

Woikingion, — Thomas Blagden, 
Esq., ^0, From sale of second- 
hand Phaeton, 950 70 00 

TENNESSEE. 

Farmingion—Aih July collection, 

by Rev. Thomas J. Hall 8 00 

KENTUCKY. 

By Rev. A. M. Cowan — on ac- 
count of collections in Ky., (par- 
ticulars in next No.) 1,067 02 

Total Contributions $1,862 61 

FOR REPOSITORY. 

New Hampshire. — By Dea. S. 
Tracy— -Rm^ye—S. L. Wilder, 
to March, '46, $1 50. Peterbo- 
Tif — H. F. Cogswell, Rev. A. 
Abbot, Rev. C. Cutler, and Gov. 
Steel, each $1 50, Mark Wilder, 
to date, $1, Reuben Washburn, 
to Sept., 1846, $1 50. NewJps- 
vrich — Mrs. Wm. Ainsworth, for 
'44 &. 45, $3, £. Brown, for '45, 
$1 50. Ho//m— Cha's Whitinj?, 
for '45, 91 50. Ifaskua^T, W. 
Gilliss, Stephen Kendrick, Dr. 
M. Eldridge, John Crombie, 
each $\ 50, Ziba Gray, to date, 
91 12. jSmhertt—Dr. M. Spaul- 
dinff and B. B. David, for '45, 
each $150. Francesiovm^Mn, 
Ann Fuller, to July, '46, $2, M. 
W. Eaton, Hon. E. Brown, 
each $1 50, for '46. Deering-- 
Russell Tubbs, Esq., to July, 
'46, $1 50. HiUtboro* Bridge— 
Rev. J. Cummings, to Sept., 
'46, $1 50. Merimadc— Robert 
McGaw. to Oct., '46, $8. Bed- 
ford—Deti, S. McQueston, to 
May, '46, $1 50. Gofftiown— 
Rev. J. WiUey, for '45, $1 60. 
Weti Boicowan — Rev. Edward 
Buxton, to Jan., '46, $2. Frank- 
2tfi_C. Garland, to Sept., '46, 
$1 50. GUmaniown — Morrill 
Shepherd, to Sept, '46, $1 50. 
Concord— J^. H. Asylum for the 
Insane, to Sept., '46, $1 50. 
Brittol—J, C. Baitlctt, to Sept., 
'46,$150 48 12 

Vermont.— PFesI RuiUmd—Rtv, 
A. Walker, and Pratt & Morgan, 
each $1 60. MandUiter—J, 
Barton, to Oct., '46, $1 60. 
Benmngtaii—Wm. HaawtU, to 



Oct., '46, $1 60, Rev. J. J. Ab- 
bott, to Jan., »47, $1 60. Oxf- 
tleion—W. B. Colbum, Dea. £. 
Merrill, H. Griswold, Silas 
Hawkins, each $1 50. PitU- 
ford — Hon. T. Hammond, to 
Oct., '46, $1 50. Brandon^ 
Davenport & Warren, to July, 
'46, $1 50. Royalion^DetL, 
Bates, to June, '46, $1 60. 
Westminster West — Mrs. A. 
Hallot, to June, '46, $1 50 19 00 

Virginia. — Clarksburg — M. El- 
fechcr 6 00 

Kentucky. — Covington — W. Er- 
nst, to June, '45, $2 25, P. S. 
Bush, to Sept., '45, $1 60. 
Burlington — J. M. Preston, to 
Jan., '46, $7. May's Lide— 
W. Hod^e, to Sept., '44, $9 12. 
Bloomfield—Dr, J. Bemiss, in 
full, $8 22 07 

Ohio.— By C. W. James— Or- 
fordr—T). Christy, on account* 
$5. w^ndorer— J.F.Whetmore, 
on account, $5. Marion — H. 
Peters, to 1st Jan., '48, $2 60. 
CincinnaH—D. K. Esta, $6 60, 
Thos. G. Gaylord, $11 60, Aa- 
gustus Moore, to Jan., '47, 
$4 50, O. Fifield, to Jan., '46, 
$2, H. Rockey, to April, '46, 
$6, J. W. Shepherd, to Jan.» 
'46, $6, G. H. Hill, to Sept., 
'46, $6, S. P. Bishop, to Jan., 
'46, $2. Daytonr^E. Edmin- 
son, to July, '46, $8. Xema— 
W. Roberts, on account, #1. 
Gt)/u7n^i»— J. Ridf^ay, to Jan., 
'46, $2, J. W. Espee, to Jan., 
'46, $8 50, R. Neil, to Jan., '46, 
$2. Wooster—L. Cox, $2 60. 
Hudson — C. Pitkin, on account, 
$5. OAto Cify— R. Lord, to 
Jan., '46, $6. Nelson— i. G. 
Stevens, to Jan., '46, $6. 
Pai$istnlU—J, A. Tracy, to 
Aug., '46, $7 16. Medinar- 
D. King, to Jan., '46, $4. 
^shUmdr-L. Andrews, to Jan., 
'46, $6 60. Union— B. H. 
Bishop, $8 107 Of 

Illinois.— By Rev.J.B. Crist— 
Mount PtUaski^-Jdhez Capps. . 4 00 

Missouri.- By C. W. James— S/. 
Louis— J, lM>aulding, to Jan., 
'46, $6, A. Gamble, in full, $6, 
Dr. F. Knox, to Jan., '46, $6, A. 
L. Mills, in full, $10,Jos. Powell^ 
to Jan., '46, $12, Dr. H. L. 
Hoffman, for '48 and '44, $4. . . 49 00 

Total Repository 949 li 

Total ContribuUons 1,869 61 

Aggregate Amount #9,111 76 
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jDr. ^o}fQkin*3 Sttttxs on t^t ^ntttptntftnct of t'tbttta 



9, Lower Brook Street, [ 

London, 16—9—1845. 
To the Secretary of the Jim. Col. Society : 

Respected Friend: — As one of 
the earliest friends of the American 
Colonization Society in this country 
• — as an admirer of the activity and 
benevolence of its founders — as a 
contributor to its funds, and as its 
advocate and apologist in this coun- 
try, where, through mistaken opin- 
ions instilled by its adversaries on 
your side of the Atlantic, it has by 
some been ungenerously and unfair- 
ly opposed, 1 trust 1 may be allow- 
ed to oiTer a few observations respect- 
ing a recent occurrence which has 
caused me considerable pain-^-I mean 
the affair of the seizure of the colo- 
nial schooner, /oAn Seys. This un- 
toward circumstance must not be 
contemplated as an isolated fact, but 
inust be considered in connexion 
with occurrences antecedent and 
subsequent to it. 

It cannot fail to be a cause of great 
regret when serious misunderstand- 
ings and evils have long been threat- 
ening, that the equally obvious means 
of preventing them have been ne- 
glected. Yet such, J am soiry to 
•ay, has been most remarkably the 

23 



case in regard to the unhappy affaif 
to which 1 am now alluding. I have 
myself observed with much anxiety 
the singular and anomalous position 
in which the youthful Republic of 
Liberia has been allowed to remain ; 
and although it seemed scarcely pps- 
sible that the peculiarity of its posi- 
tion and the danger to which it was 
exposed, could have escaped the per- 
ception and attention of many much 
more intimately connected with the 
affairs of Liberia than myself, I could 
not refrain from again and again 
pointing it out, and not merely sug- 
gesting the mode in which the dan- 
ger might be removed, but offering 
my humble,yet— as I believe it might 
have been — my effectual assistance 
in carrying it out. Having corres- 
pondence not only among the mem- 
bers of the Colonization Society in 
America but also in Liberia, 1 have 
written to both, to urge the import- 
ance of taking early steps to obtain 
from the British Government the re- 
cognition of Liberia as a State. I 
offered a home to the Liberian dele- 
gate to this country, and undertook 
to introduce him to parties likely to 
promote the object of his mission. 
I am not aware that any notice has 
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been taken of my suggestion, or that 
any measures, emanating from them- 
selves, have been contemplated eith- 
er in the Liberian government, or at 
the Managers' Board. When some 
unpleasant circumstances took place 
in consequence of the anomalous po- 
sition of the Republic, though far less 
serious than the event which lias 
just iiappened, I did not hesitate to 
communicate with your late excel- 
lent minister, Ed. Everett, respect- 
ing them. The fact that he did hot 
feel himself at liberty to take any 
official notice of them, but could 
merely make them the subject of a 
passinjr private conversation, only 
confirms the opinion which I had 
formed, and the importance of the 
step which I had suggested. I am 



well as numerous vessels on the 
coast, has brought upon themselves 
the untoward circumstance whieh 
has been complained of. In the five 
and twenty years in which I have 
been interested in Liberia, 1 have not 
known a single instance of a Libe- 
rian visiting this country, with the 
exception of H. Teague, who some 
years since spent a few days at 
Liverpool, where he was ill nearly 
the whole of the time. I have my- 
self received very interesting com- 
munications from the late excellent 
Governor Buchanan, and others from 
Judge Benedict; and it is not im- 
probable that some other correspon- 
dence has taken place between Li- 
berians and British subjects. The 
' evidence of mutual friendship and 



now most solicitous that the citizens i regard have been furnished both by 
of Liberia, with their allies in Africa j| Liberian citizens and .British naval 
and my fellow members of the Colo- !' officers. In the infancy of the eet- 
nization Society, and their friends in ;| dement, some of the latter jeoparded 
America, should take an expanded and sacrificed their lives in defend- 
and comprcliensive view of the par- ii ing the colony against the then «u- 
ticul'.ir position of Liberia, and of the | perior strength of its savage neigh- 
tendencies and consequences of the ,| bors. Many years have, notwith- 
omission which I deplore, rather than ,i standing, been allowed to elapse 
by a limited view and the exposition without the colony taking a single 
of isolated facts, excite and exaspe- ! official step to make even its exiat- 
ratc those feelings of animosity which, ence known to the heads of the 
whilst they are painful in themselves, British Government, although itmnst 
may lead to very serious results in have been notorious in Liberia, that 
their immediate and distants effiicts. | the regulations and restrictions which 
I feel so fully persuaded of the good she was establishing as a nation, in- 
sense of the Governor of Liberia as terfered with the practice of British 
well as of the members of the Colo- traders, as it had been in existence 



nization Society, and so convinced 
of the keen perception of what is due 
to national privilege which exists 
anion f;st yoiir citizens in general, 
that I cannot doubt the conclusion to 
which a sufficiently extended view 
of the subject must lead both in Afri- 
ca and in America, viz : that entire 



from time immemorial. The circnra- 
stances in which such a state of 
things places a British officer, who 
may be cruising on the coast of Af- 
rica, are very peculiar. If the cap- 
tain of a British merchant veud, a 
recognized British subject, complain 
of the annoyance and loss to which 



neglect on the part of the Liberians j he has been subjected, the officer 
to take any step to obtain the recog- j' must expose himself to the eensure 



nition of their existence on the part ; 
of a nation, which, like England, 
has possessions in the vicinity, as 



of his countrymen and his superiors, 
if he fail to afford that protectioD to 
the British flag which it is his off- 
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cial duty to render, provided that he 
cannot show that the complaining 
parties were themselves in the wrong. 
This he has hitherto been Unable to 
do, as the necessary consequence of 
the laches of the Liberians them- 
selves, for here the maxim of the 
lawyers is peculiarly applicable:— 
De non apparent ibus et de non ex- 
istentibus eadem est lex. But it 
seems that, notwithstanding this 
omission on the part of Liberia, in- 
direct and unofficial information re- 
specting it has reached the British 
Government, by which its sympathies 
and interest have been excited to- 
wards the colony. This may in 
part have been tlie result of £d. 
Everett's private communication. But 
independently of this, 1 know that 
Liberia has had influential friends in 
this country, and I cannot but regard 
the official communication of Capt. 
Jones as an evidence of the efficiency 
of that influence, and whatever may 
be the interpretation put upon it, 1 
would unhesitatingly appeal to any 
impartial reader, whether it is not 
dictated in the spirit of forbearance 
and kindness as well as of justice, 
whilst I cannot refrain from saying 
that — even to myself, a friend of 
peace, and the strenuous advocate as 
well as an admirer of Liberia — there 
is something peculiarly oflfensive in 
the language in which the Liberians 
have thought fit to indulge, instead 
of profiting by the gentle hint to cor- 
rect their long-standing omisHion. 

Had I yielded to impulse, I should 
have written a request, that my name 
might be erased from your list of 
members, that I might not be recog- 
nized as the associate of those who 
ifoment feelings of hostility to my 
country; but I preferred an opposite 
course, and in the hope that time and 
reflection would enable not the Libe- 
rians only, but also some of their 
friends in America, to perceive their 
mistake, I have taken steps to bring 



the subject under the favorable at- 
tention of the Foreign Office, where 
I have no doubt that all reasonable 
consideration will be given to it. 

I am, thy respectful friend and fel- 
low member of the Colonization So- 
ciety, 

THOMAS HODGKIN. 

To Wm. McLain, 

Sec, of the Am. Col. Soc*y^ 
Washington^ L. S. 



9, Lower Brook Street, 

London, 29—9—1845. 

Esteemed Friend: — In my letter 
of the 16th instant, which I lost the 
opportunity of sending by the last 
packet, I confined myself to one sub- 
ject, my object being to prevent the 
growing feeling of hostility towards 
England, which is springing up in 
Liberia, in consequence of a palpa- 
ble omission on her part. When 
that omission is supplied, she will 
doubtless have the full and undisturb- 
ed right to impose customs, and 
other dues, at her own discretion. 
I wrote my former letter in the uni- 
ted character of an Englishman, and 
of a warm and sincere friend of Li- 
beria. What I am now about to of- 
fer, is dictated solely in the latter 
character, though I think it is sus- 
tained by cosmopolite principles. 

Though I have urged the mea- 
sute which may enable the Republic 
to raise a revenue from vessels visit- 
ing her ports, I feel that she will 
stand in the way of her own interest 
by doing so. In common with my 
friends of the Colonization Society, 
I have looked forward to the great 
and prosperous extension of the Re- 
public. This will probably be effect- 
ed more by the annexation of native 
tribes, than bv the influx of Ameri- 
can emigrants, even should the re- 
sources of the Colonization Society 
be more in proportion to its merits 
than they are at present. Principle 
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and experience unite to teach the { has not the advantage of a mighty 



lesson that, the annexation of the 
native tribes, their allegiance to the 
Government, and their obedience to 
its laws, will be impeded by any 
restrictions which interfere with their 
past freedom of trade. The example 
of New Zealand, in which the suc- 
cess of British colonization in a fine 
field has been greatly marred, is one 
of the strongest illustrations which 
can be adduced in support of the 
view which I am taking. Captain 



stream, navigable from the interior 
of the continent, yet whilst such 
streams are nearly closed by their 
pestilential deltas, like the Niger, or 
by foreign regulation, like the Sene- 
gal and the Gaboon, which are held 
by the French, the new roads of the 
Republic need scarcely fear their 
competition, as they must become 
the favorite channels for land car* 
riaa[e. An almost unlimited influx 
of goods and capital may take place^ 



Fitzroy found it necessary to repeal ! and the prosperous trade of a free 
the customs in order to pacify the port, and the increasing wealth of the 
natives; and a colonist informs me adjoining territory, would abundant- 
that the extension of mutually profit- i; ly compensate for the sacrifice of the 
able business was prompt and high- 1, customs. On the other hand, thie 
ly gratifying. Other mistakes have ; prosperity must advance but slowly, 
compli<*ated that affair, but the prin- or be wholly obstructed, if the mea- 
ciple for which 1 plead was fully ; sures taken by the colony are such as 
borne out. The extension of Libe- ;! to throw her ports out of favor with 
rian rule along the coast, will be one ! the trading vessels, the captains of 
of the most effectual means of sup- i which will unscrupulously encourage 
pressing the slave trade, and the sup- ' a contraband traffic, even when the 
pression of wealthy slave factories Uepublic is recognized, and her right 
will produce a temporary check to ',> to exact duties fully acknowledged. 



general trade on the neighboring 
parts of the coast where lawlul traders ; 



I am, thv respectful friend, 

THOMAS HODGKIN. 



had facilities for selling their goods jj p. s.. I should like these letters to 



in exchange for the dollars paid by \ appear in the Repository, for the sake 
the slavers. Consequently, whilst of the colony as well as in justice to 
it is a matter of justice and policy to i England, which has not been fairly 
let the natives who are abandoning i dealt with. 

the slave trade, carry on any legili- ' 

mate commerce which they can J3ub- I z-i « 

stitute for it, the more important ports jj London, Oct. 3, 1845. 

of the Republic will reap the benefit 1; Dear Sir: — Our excellent and 
of throwing off the same restrictions | benevolent friend. Dr. TTodgkin, has 
from themselves, seeing that the ; read to me the enclosed letter to you. 
foreign trader would prefer running ' I fully concur with him in the im- 
into them and finding every accommo- portance of having Liberia acknow- 
dation in conjunction with free trade, ledged as an independent nation by 
to the uncertain chances of leaving the respectable nations of the world 
goods deposited with native traders j — the LJnited States, Great Britain, 
whose facilities are temporarily di-) France, &c. Liberia is now in the 



mtnished. Liberia will thus become, 



anomalous situation of being neither 



what it ought to be, the mart of Af- a recognized colony of the American 



rican productions in exchange for the 
manufactured goods of the civilized | 
world ; and although the Republic ' 



Government, neither is it a free and 
independent and recognized State. 
It is only the colony of a society of 
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benevolent individuals in the United 
States, and until it be recognized as 
an independent nation or as an Ame- 
rican Colony, the difficulties and col- 
lisions with British, French, and 
other naval commanders may be ex- 
pected, however much to be lament- 
ed and deplored. 1 hope most sin- 
cerely that Liberia will be declared 
a free and independent State, and \ 
have no doubt that we can procure 
its acknowledgment by the govern- 
ments of France and England, pro- 
vided oar American Government set 
the example. I have already spoken 
on this subject to the Duke de Broglie, 
last March when in Paris, and he 
appeared very favorably disposed, 
and has a warm and friendly feeling 
in favor of this germ of what, I trust, 
will become a great and respectable 
nation. Dr. Hodgkin most liberally 
and benevolently offered to lodge the 
envoy of Liberia should one be sent 
to London, and he and I will do 
every thing in our power to promote 
his views in coming here. lie might 
be the envoy near the French gov- 
ernment, as well as the envoy to the 
English government, and thus di- 1 



minish the expense of sending such an 
indispensable messenger to Europe. 
After the colored man (I hope none 
other will be sent) shall have ar- 
ranged all that is necessary to be 
done, he might return to his own 
country, and let the excellent Dr. 
Hodgkin act for the Liberian govern- 
ment. There is not a more warm- 
hearted and true friend of the African 
and of Liberia than Dr. H., who is 
benevolence itself. Besides, every 
one loves and reveres him, and in 
consequence he has great influence, 
and he can do more for any causq 
that he advocates than most men. 
I have written to my friend, Mr. E. 
Cresson, on this subject, and I beg 
to refer you to him. 

Hoping, whenever I can serve the 
cause of Liberia, in which I feel the 
deepest possible interest, that you 
will employ me, I beg to subscribe 
myself, dear sir, though personally 
unknown to you, yours most truly 
and respectfully, 

GERARD RALSTON. 

To the Rev. Wm. McLain, 

Washington City. 



£ aXtBt from £\btxia. 



Government House, 
Monrovia, J^ug. 2, 1845. 

Sie:— Having written to you so 
recently, I have nothing at present 
worth communicating. The affairs of 
llie colony are progressing in their 
regular order, peace and quietness 
prevail throughout our borders. 

In consequence of the great quan- 
tity of rain that has fallen within the 
iaat two months, the commercial ope- 
rations of the colony have rather flag- 
ged—still considerable improvement 
18 going on. Several respectable 
buildings are being erected and old 



ones undergoing repairs. Among 
the former, we have going up in town 
a commodious and permanent market 
house, which we hope to have finish- 
ed soon, as such a building is very 
much needed. 

The health of the colony is remark- 
ably good, and the colonists turning 
their attention more than ever to agri- 
culture. 

In consequence of the death of the 
officer who took Mr. Benson's vessel 
to Sierra Leone, her trial has been de- 
layed, and will probably not proceed 
for several weeks, as the examination 
cannot take place until the return of 
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the •• Lily" to Sierra Leone, (the ves- 
sel that captured her.) 

We have had no visit fiom any of 
Her Majesty's officers since my last 
letter; I suppose they are waiting for 
instructions from their government. 

I think we have never been longer 
without American news; now six 
months since we have had aline from 
you, and upwards of four months since 
the latest dates of American papers. 

We are anxious to learn something 
respecting the existing difficulties be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain*— rumor has it, that a war is 
inevitable; this, however, I cannot 
bring my mind to believe — but we are 
particularly anxious to hear from you, 
and to seethe last annual report of the 
Board of Directors; and have our 
minds placed at rest respecting the 
encroachments of British traders. I 
am sure the subject must have claim- 
ed the attention of the Board ; and 
hope to find that they have settled 
definitely this unpleasant controver- 
sy. For, sir, until these colonies are 
placed in a situation, or their position 
so defined, as will enable them, accord- 
ing to the law of nations, to exercise 
national rights, and compel foreign- 



ers to respect their rights,, we must 
remain the subjects of continual Brit- 
ish per8ecution,and suffer all the abuse 
and annoyances that unprincipled 
British traders may think proper to 
heap upon us, even within our own 
territory. 

This vessel brings us sad intelli- 
gence respecting the M. B. C. F. M. 
Mission establishment at the Gaboon. 
Mr. Wilson, it seems, inconsequence 
of repeated annoyances, and some 
recent outrage committed by the 
French, has determined io abandon 
the station :— this will be unfortnnate. 

A few weeks ago one of Her Majes- 
ty's brigs, the Pantaloon, fell in with 
a slaver, to leeward, a large ship 
heavily armed^ and was beaten off" 
with a loss of twenty-six men killed 
and one officer wounded. 

Accompanying you will receiTe 
the accounts from the store for the 
quarter ending 30th June. 

I am, sir, respectfully^ 
Yours, &c., iic^ 
J.J.ROBERTS. 

Rev. Wm. McLain, 
Sec. Am. Col. Soc^y^ 
Washington City^ D. C. 
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Anchored at Cape Palmas. This 
colony is independent of Liberia 
proper, and is under the jurisdiction 
and patronage of the Maryland State 
Colonization Society. Its title is 
Maryland in Liberia. The local 
government is composed of an agent 
and an assistant agent, both to be 
appointed by the Society at home 
for two years ; a secretary, to be ap- 
pointed by the agents annually ; and 
a vice agent, two counsellors, a 
register, a sheriff, a treasurer, and 
a committee on new emigrants, to 
be chosen by the people. Several 



minor officers are appointed by the 
agent, who is entrusted with great 
powers. The judiciary consists of 
the agent, and a competent number 
of justices of the peace, who are ap- 
pointed by him, and two of whonif 
together wi(h the agent, constitute 
the supreme court A single jnstiee 
has jurisdiction in small criminil 
cases, and in all civil cases where 
the claim does not exceed twenty 
dollars. 

Male colored people, at twentjr 
years of age, are entitled to Tote, if 
they hold land in their own right, 
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or pay a tax of one dollar. Every 
emigrant mast sign a pledge to sup" 
port the constitution, and to refrain 
from the use of ardent spirits, except 
in case of sickness. By a pro- 
Tision of the constitution, emigration 
is never to be prohibited. 

Our boat attempted to land at 
some rocks, just outside of the port, 
in order to avoid crossing the bar ; 
but as the tide was low and the surf 
troublesome, we found it impracti- 
cable. I hate a bar ; there is no 
feir play about it. The long rollers 
come in from the sea, and, in conse- 
quence of the shallowness of the 
water, seem to pile themselves up so 
as inevitably to overwhelm you, un- 
less you have skillful rowers, a good 
helmsman, and a lively boat. At 
one moment, perhaps, your keel 
touches the sand ; the next, you are 
lifted upon a wave and come swifdy 
along for many yards, while the men 
lie on their oars, or only pull an oc- 
casional stroke to keep the boat's 
head right. Now they give away 
with a will, to escape a white-crested 
wave that comes trembling and roar- 
ing after them ; and now again they 
cease rowing, or back-water, await- 
ing a favorable moment to cross. 
Should you get into a trough of the 
sea, you stand a very pretty chance 
to be swamped, and have your boat 
rolled over and over upon its crew ; 
while, perchance, a hungry shark may 
help himself to a leg or arm. 

Pulling across this ugly barrier, 
we landed at the only wharf of which 
the colony can boast. There is here 
a stone warehouse, but of no great 
size. In front of it lay a large log, 
some thirty feet long, on which 
twelve or fourteen full grown natives 
were roosting, precisely lik€ turkeys 
on a pole. They are accustomed to sit 
for hours together, in this position, 
resting upon their heels. A girl 
presented us with a note, informing 
all whom it might concern, that Mrs. 



would do our washing ; but as 

the ship's stay was to be short, we 
turned our attention to the cattle, of 
which a score or two were feeding in 
the vicinity. They are small, but 
having been acclimated, are sleek 
and well-conditioned. As I have 
before observed, it is a well-establish- 
ed fact, that all four-footed emigrants 
are not less subject to the coast fever 
than bipeds. Horses, cattle, and 
even fowls, whether imported or 
brought from the interior to the coast, 
speedily sicken and often die. 

J dined with Mr. Russwurm, the 
colonial agent, a man of distinguished 
ability and of collegiate education. 
He gave me some monkey skins and 
other curiosities, and favored me 
with much information respecting 
the establishment. The mean tem- 
perature of the place is eighty de- 
grees of Fahrenheit, which is some- 
thing less than that of Monrovia, on 
account of its being more open to the 
sea. The colony comprises six hun- 
dred and fifty inhabitants, all of 
whom dwell within four miles of 
the cape. Besides the settlement of 
Harper, situated on the cape itself, 
there is that of Mount Tubman, 
(named in honor of Mr. T. of Geor- 
gia,) which lies beyond Mount 
Vaughan, and three and a half miles 
from Cape Palmas. There is no road 
to the interior of the country, except 
a native path. The agents, with a 
party of twenty, recently penetrated 
about seventy miles into the Bush, 
passing through two tribes, and com- 
ing to a third, of large numbers and 
strength. The king of the latter 
tribe has a large town, where many 
manufactures are carried on, such as 
iron implements and wooden furni- 
ture of various kinds. He refused 
Mr. Russwurm an escort, alleging 
that there was war, but sent his son 
to the coast to see the black-white 
people and their improvements. 

A large native tribe, the Greba, 
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dwells at Cape Palmas in the midst 
of the colonists. Their conical huts, 
to the number of some hundreds, 
presents the most interesting part 
of the scene. Opposite the town, 



printing office of the Liberia Herald* 
where two workmen were printing 
the colonial laws. The publicatioa 
of the newspaper had been suspend* 
ed for nearly three months, to ena- 



upon an uninhabited island at no i; ble them to accomplish work of more 



great distance, the dead are exposed, 
clad in their best apparel, and furnish- 
ed with food, cloth, crockery and oth- 
er articles. A canoe is placed over 
the body. This island of the dead 
is called by a name, which, in the 



pressing importance. Proceeding 
onward we came to the governor's 
house, and were received with thai 
^entleman^s usual courtesy. The 
house is well furnished, and arranged 
for a hot climate ; it is situated near 



plainest of English, signifies '^goto.jthe highest point of the principal 
hell ; '' a circumstance that seems h street, and commands from its piaz- 
to imply very gloomy anticipations i za a view of most of the edifices ia 
as to the fate of their deceased brelh- ' Monrovia town. 
ren on the part of these poor Grebos. | The fort is on the highest groand 
As a badge of mourning, they wear in the village, one hundred feel 
cloth of dark blue instead of gayer ; above the sea ; it is of stone, trian- 
colors. Dark blue is universally : gular in shape,* and has a good deal 
along the coast the hue indicative of the appearance of an American pound 
mourning. I for cattle, but this point the streel 

The Fishmen at Cape Palmas, ij descends in both directions. About 
as well as at most other places on tifty houses are in view. First* the 
the coast, refuse to sell fish to be | the Government House, opposite to 
eaten on board of vessels, believing I which stands the neat dwellings of 



that the remains of the dead fish will 
frighten away the living ones. 
Leaving the ship in one of our 



Judge Benedict and Doctor Day, 
; Further on you perceive the largest 
1 house in the village, erected by Rer* 



boats, pulled by Kroomen, we cross- Mr. Williams, of the Methodist mi»- 
ed the bar at the mouth of the Mesu- sion. On the right is a one-story 
rado, and in ten minutes afterwards ; brick house and two or three wooden 
were alongside of the colonial wharf, j ones. A large stone edifice, intended 
Half a dozen young natives and colo- 1 for a court-house and legislative hall, 
nists issued from a small house to ' has recently been completed. The 
watch our landing; but their curiosi- street itself is wide enough for aspa- 
ty was less instructive and annoying, j cious pasture, and afibrds abundance 
than would have been the same num- ; of luxuriant grass, through which 
ber of New York boys, at the Ian- ' runs two or three well-trodden foot 
ding of a foreign man-of-war's boat. ', paths. Apart from the village, on 



On our part, we looked around us with 

interest which even common-place 

objects possess for those whose 

daily spectacle is nothing more varied 

than the sea and sky. Even the : The Kroomen managed her sohnnff- 

most ordinary shore scenery becomes ; lingly, that on striking the beach, she 

captivating, after a week or two on ; swung broadside to the sea. In this 



the cape we discerned the light-house^ 
the base of which is about two hno* 
dred feet above the sea. 

Went ashore in the second cutter. 



shipboard. Two colonists were 
sawing plank in the shade of the 
large stone storehouse of the colo- 
ny. Ascending the hill we passed the 



position, a wave rolled into her, half 
filled the boat, and drenched us from 
head to foot. Apprehending she would 
roll over upon us and brei^ our limbs 
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or backs, we jumped into the water 
and waded ashore. 

While in the village, I visited the 
court-house to hear the trial of a 
cause involving eighthundred dollars. 
Governor Roberts acted as judge, and 
displayed a great deal of dignity in 
presiding, and much wisdom and good 
sense in his decision. This is the 
highest court of the colony. There 
are no regularly educated lawyers in 
Liberia, devoting themselves exclu- 
sively to the profession ; but the 
pleading seems to be done principally 
by the medical faculty. Two doc- 
torsi were of counsel in the case allu- 
ded to, and talked of Coke, Black- 
stone, and Kent, as learnedly as if it 
had been the business of their lives 
to unravel legal mysteries. The 
pleadings were simple, and the argu- 
ments brief, for the judge kept them 
strictly to the point. An action for 
slander was afterwards tried, in 
which damages were laid at one hun- 
dred dollars. One of the medico- 
juris-counsels opened the cause with 
an appeal to the feelings, and wrought 
his own sensibilities to such a pitch 
as to declare, that, though his client 
asked only for one hundred dollars, 
he considered the jury bound in con- 
science to give him two. The doc- 
tor afterwards told me that he had 
walked eighty miles to act as counsel 
in this court. A tailor argued stout- 
ly for the defendant, but with little 
success ; his client was fined twenty 
dollars. 

On our return, a companion and 
myself took passage for the ship in 
a native canoe. These little vessels 
are scooped out of a log, and are even 
of less size and capacity than the 
birch canoes of our Indians, and so 
light that two men, using each a sin- 
gle hand, may easily carry them from 
place to place. Our weight caused 
the frail bark to sit so deep in the 
water, that before reaching the ship 
ws underwent another drenching. 



Three changes of linen in one day 
are altogether too expensive and trou- 
blesome. 

November 1st. Went up to St, 
Paul's river on a pleasni-e excursion^ 
with the governor and several men 
of less note. We touched at the 
public farm, and found only a single 
man in charge. The sugar-cane was 
small in size, was ill-weeded, and to 
my eye did not appear flourishing* 
The land is apparently good and suit- 
able, but labor is deficient, and my 
impressions were not favorable in 
regard to the manner of cultivation. 
The mill was exposed to the atmos- 
phere, and the kettles were full of 
foul water. We landed likewise at 
New Georgia, a settlement of recap- 
tured Africans ; there was here a pretty 
good appearance, both of people and 
farms. We called also at Caldwell, 
a rich tract of level land, of which a 
space of about two miles is cultivated 
by comfortable and happy-looking 
colonists. A very pleasant dinner 
was furnished by the governor at 
what was once a great slave station, 
and the proprietor of which is still 
hostile to the colonists, and to both 
English and Americans, for braaking 
up the trade. We saw several alli- 
gators. One of them, about three 
feet in length, lay on a log with his 
mouth wide open catching flies. 

From the whole course of my ob- 
servations, I cannot but feel satisfied 
that the colonists are better ofT here 
than in America. They are more 
independent, as healthy, and much 
happier. Agriculture will doubtless 
be their chief employment, but, for 
years to come, the sugar-cane cannot 
be carried to any considerable extent. 
There are many calls upon the re- 
sources of the Colonization Society 
and the inhabitants, more pressing 
and which promise a readier and 
greater return. A large capital should 
be invested in the business, in order 
to render it profitable. The want of 
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a steam mill, to grind the cane, has i 
been severely felt. Ignorance of the I 
most appropriate soil, and of the most | 
productive kind of cane, and the best ' 
methods of planting and grinding it, 
have likewise contributed to retard 
the cultivation of sugar. But the 
grand difficulty is the want of a 
ready capital and a high price of labor. 
The present wages of labor are 
from sixty to seventy-five cents per ! 
day. Tlie natives refuse to work '.' 
among the canes, on account of the ' 
prickly nature of the leaves, and the : 
irritating property of a gum that ex- | 
udes from them. Yet it may be l| 
doubted whether the colony will ever I 
make sugar to any important extent, \ 
unless some method be found to ap- j; 
ply native labor to that purpose. Pri- ' 
vate enterprise is no more successful ' 
than the public efforts. A plantation 
has been commenced at Millsburg, 
and prosecuted with great diligence, 
but with no auspicious results. Sugar 
has been made, indeed, but at a cost 
of three times as much, per pound, 
as would have purchased it. 

The cultivation of rice is univer- 
sal in Africa. The natives never 
neglect it, for fear of famine. For 
an upland crop, the rice-lands are 
turned over and planted in March 
and April. In September and Octo- 
ber the rice is reaped, beaten out, and 
cleansed for market or storing. The 
lower crop, on the contrary, is plant- 
ed in September, October, and No- 
vember, in marshy land, and harvest- 
ed in March and April. Lands will 
not produce two successive crops 
without manuring and ploughing ; 
about two bushels of seed are sown 
to the acre; and the crop, on the 
acre of upland, is about thirty 
bushels, and from forty to forty-five 
bushels on the low lands. The rice is 
transported to market on the backs of 
natives, packed in bundles of about 
three feet long and nine inches in 
diameter. The wrappers are made 



of large leaves, bound together by 
cords of bark. The load is sustain- 
ed by shoulder-straps and by a band 
passing round the forehead •of the 
bearer. 

Cassada is a kind of yam, and 
sends up a tall stalk, with light green 
leaves. It has a long root, looking 
like a piece of wood with the brown 
bark on ; the interior is white and 
and mealy, rather insipid but nutri- 
tious, and invaluable as an article of 
food ; it is raised from the seed, root 
or stem, the latter being considered 
preferable. Its yield is very great ; 
in six months it is fit to dig, and may 
be preserved fifteen or eighteen 
months in the ground, but ceases to 
be eatable in three or four days after 
being dug. Tapioca is manufactured 
from this root. Indian corn is plant- 
ed in May and harvested in Septem- 
ber ; or, if planted in July, it ripens 
in November and December. Sweet 
potatoes constitutes one of the 
main reliances of the coloniets; 
they are raised from seeds, roots, or 
vines, but most successfully from the 
latter. The season of planting is in 
May or June, and the crop ripens 
four months later. Plantains and 
bananas are a valuable product; 
they are propagated from suckerty 
which yield a first crop in about m 
year. The top is cut down, and 
new stalks spring from the root 
Ground-nuts are the same article 
peddled by the old women at our 
street corners under the name of pea- 
nuts, so called from the close resem- 
blance of the bush to the tops of the 
sweet pea. This nut is used in 
England for making oil. The cocoa 
is a bulbous root of the size of m tea 
cup, and has some resemblance lo 
the artichoke. Pine apples, small 
but finely flavored, grow wild in the 
woods, and are abundant in their 
season. 

In concluding these very imperfeet 
and miscellaneous obsernttions en, 
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the agriculture of Liberia, it may be 
remarked that the farmers' life and 
modes of labor are different from 
those of the same class in other 
countries ; inasmuch as there is here 
no spring, autumn, or winter. The 
year is a perpetual summer ; therein, 
if in nothing else, resembling the cli- 
mate of the original Paradise, to II 
which men of all colors look back 
as the birth-place of their species. 
The culture of the soil appears to be 
emphatically the proper occupation 
of the Liberians. Many persons 
have anticipated making money 
more easily by trade ; but being un- 
accustomed to commercial pursuits, 
and possessing but little capital, by 
far the greater number soon find 
themselves bankrupt and burthened 
by debt. With these evidences of 
the inequality, on their part, of com- 
petition with vessels trading on the 
coast, and with the established traders 
of the colony, the inhabitants are 
now turning their attention more ex- 
clusively to agriculture. 

Anchored at Sinou at ndon. 

Ashore. Visited Fishtown, a well 
built native village, containing prob- 
ably four hundred inhabitants. It is 
within about two hundred yards of 
the colonial dwellings. The people 
are said to have committed many dep- 
redations upon the colonists; and 
there is an evident intention of driving 
them oflf. This is the tribe with which 
we are to hold a palaver. There 
are two grand divisions of native Afri- 
cans on the western coast, the Fish- 
men and the Bushmen; the latter 
being inhabi tants of the interior ; and 
the former comprising all the tribes 
along the sea shore, who gain a sub- 
sistence by fishing, trading between 
the Bushmen and foreign vessels, and 
laboring on shipboard. The Kroo- 
men so often mentioned, are in some 
respects a* distinct and separate peo- 
ple ; although a large portion, prob- 
ably nine-tenths of those bearing that 



name, are idential with the Fishmen. 
The latter are generally treacherous 
and deceitful ; the Kroo:nen are 
much more honest, but still are not 
to be trusted without reserved dis- 
crimination. 
The government of these people and 
of the natives generally, isnomiiially 
monarchical, but democratic in sub- 
stance. The regal ofiice appears to 
be hereditary in a family, but not to 
descend according to our ideas of lin- 
eal succession. The power of a king 
is greatly circumscribed by the privi- 
lege, which every individual in the 
tribe possesses, of calling a palaver. 
If a man deems himself injured, he 
demands a full discussion of his rights 
or wrongs in presence of the rulers 
and the tribe. The head man sits in 
judgment, and substantial justice is 
generally done. There are persons, 
celebrated for their power and copi- 
ousness of talking, who appear as 
counsel in behalf of the respective 
parties. The more distinguished of 
these advocates are sometimes sent 
for from a distance of two or three 
hundred miles, to speak at a palaver; 
and, in such cases, they leave all 
other employment and hurry to the 
scene of action. 

It would appear that on other parts 
of the coast, or further in the interior, 
the native kings possess more power 
and assume greater state, than those 
who have come under my notice. 
The king of Appollonia, adjoining 
Axim Territory, is said to be very 
rich and powerful. If the report of his 
nearest civQized neighbor, the gover- 
nor of Axim, is to be credited, this 
potentate's house is famished most 
sumptuously in European style. — 
Gold cups, pitchers, and plates, 
are used at his table, with fumitnre 
of corresponding magnificence in all 
the departments of his household. 
He possesses large treasuries, bullion 
and gold dust. The governor of 
Dixcove informed me, that, about 
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four years ago, he accompanied an H off garment of my own. Their 



English expedition against Appollo- 
nia, which is still claimed by England 
although her fort there has been aban- 



I wealth consists not in gold, plate, or 
bullion, but in crockery and earthen- 
ware. Not only the kings, but all 



doned. On their approach the king \ the rich natives, accumulate articles 
fled and left them masters of tlie of this kind, until their dwellings re- 
place. Some of the English sol(li(;rs semble warehouses of crockery, 
opened the sepulchre of the king last ' Perhaps fifty while-wash bowls, with 
deceased, and took away an unknown ! as many pitchers, mugs, and plate8« 
amount of gold. Afterwards, by order : may be seen around the room ; and 
of the governor, the remainder was !,' when these utensils become so du- 
taken from the grave amounting to ; merons as to excite the envy of the 
several hundred dollars. Together ' tribe, the owners are said to bury 

them in the earth. 

In the house of King Glass (so 



with the treasure, numerous articles i 

had been buried, such as a knife, plate ; 

and cup, swords, guns, cloth, goods i named, I presume, from the trans* 

of various kinds, and in short, every parency of his character) I noticed 



thing that the king had required 
while alive. There were also four 
skeletons, two of each sex, buried be- 
neath the royal coffin. 



the first indications of a taste for the 
fine arts. Seventy coarse colored 
engravings, glazed and framed and 
susipended on the walls, and what 



It is said that sixty victims were was most curious, nearly all of them 
sacrificed on occasion of the funeral, | were copies of the same print, m 
of whom only the most distinguished , jwrtrait of King William the Fourth, 
were allowed, even in death, toap- 1| It is to be desired that some 
proach their master so nearly, and act ! missionary should give an account 
as his immediate attendants in the ! of the degree and kind of natural 
world of spirits. The splendor of religion among the native tribes, 
an African funeral on the (lold Coast Their belief in the efficacy of Bas- 
is unparalleled. It is customary for sy- wood to discover guilt or inno- 
persons of wealth to smear the corpse i cence, indicates a faith in an invisi- 
of their friends with oil, and then to ble equity. Some of them, how- 
powder them with gold dust from ever, select the most rediculons of 
head to foot, so as to produce the animals, the monkev, as their visi* 
appearance of bronzed or golden i hie symbol of the Deity ; or, as ap- 
fltatues. ' poars more probable, they stand in 

The present king of Appollonia spiritual dread of him from an idea 
deposited six hundred ounces of gnl«j that the souls of the dead are again 
(about ten thousand dollars) with the embodied in this shape. Under this 
governor of Cape Coast Castle as ; impression, they pay a kind of wor- 
security for his good behavior. His i ship to the monkey, and never kill 
cellar is well supplied with rare wines ! him near a burial-place; and though 
which he offers liberally to strangers in other situations they kill and eat 
who land at his residence. All these them, they endeavor to propitiate 
circumstances, and this barbaric mag- ', his favor by respectful language, 
nificence, indicates a far different 1: and the use of charms. Other na- 
condition from that of the native li tives in the neighborhood of Ga- 
kings in the vicinity of Liberia, who ; boon worship the shark, and throw 
live simply like their subjects, on ; slaves to him to be devoured, 
vegetables and fish, and one of whom '\ On the ^hole their morality is su- 
was proud to irray himself in a cast- perior to their religion, at least, as 

u 
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between members of the same tribe, 
although they scarcely seem lo ac- 
knowledge moral obligations in re- 
spect to strangers. Their land- 
marks, for instance, are held sacred 
among the individuals of a tribe. 
A father takes his son and points 
out the stake and stones which 
marks the boundary between him 
and his neighbor. There needs no 
other registry of land passed from 
aire to son, and is sold and bought 
with as undisputed and secure a title 
as well as our deeds and formalities 
can establish. But between differ- 
ent tribes wars frequently arise on 
disputed boundary questions, and in 
consequence of encroachments made 
by either party. Land palavers, and 
women palavers, are the great 
causes of war. Veracity seems to be 
the virtue most indiscriminately prac- 
tised, as well towards the stranger 
as the brother. The natives are 
cautious as to the accuracy of the 
stories which they promulgate, and 
seldom make a stronger asseveration 
than **I think he be true!" Yet 
their consciences do not shrink from 
the use of falsehood and artifice 
where these appear expedient. 

The natives are not insensible to 
the advantages of education. They 
are fond of havina: their children in 
the families of colonists, when they 
learn English and the manners of 
civilized life, and get a plenty to eat. 
Probably the parents hope in this 
way to endow their offspring with 
some of the advantages which they 
suppose the white man to possess 
above the colored race. So sensi- 
ble are they of their own inferiority, 
that if a person looks steadily in 
the face of a native, when about to 
be attacked by him, and calls out to 
him loudly, the chances are ten to 
one that the native runs away. 
This effect is analogous to that 
which the eye of man is said to ex- 
ert on the fiercest of savage beasts. 



The same involuntary and sad ac- 
knowledgment of a lower order pi 
being appears in their whole inter- 
course with the whites. Yet such 
self-abasement is scarcely just; for 
the slave traders, who constitute the 
specimens of civilized men which 
the natives have hitherto been most 
familiar, are by no means on a par 
with themselves, in a moral point of 
view. It is a pity to see such aw- 
ful homage rendered to the mere in- 
tellect, apart from truth and good- 
ness. 

It is a redeeming trait of the na- 
tive character, so far as it goes, that 
women are not wholly without in-* 
fluence in the public councils. If, 
when a tribe is debating the expedi* 
ency of going to war, the women 
come under the council-tree and 
represent the evils that will result^ 
their opinion will have great weight, 
and may probably turn the scale in 
the favor of peace. On the other 
hand, if the women express a wish 
that they were men, in order that 
they may go to war, the warriors de- 
clare for it at once. It is to be fear- 
ed that there is an innate fierceness 
even in the gentler sex, which makes 
them as likely to give their voices 
for war as for peace. It is a femi- 
nine office and privilege, on the Af- 
rican coast, to torture prisoners ta- 
' ken in war, by sticking thorns in 
their flesh, and in various other ways, 
before they are put to death. 

The unfortunate Captain Farwell 
underwent three hours of torture, 
at the hands of the women and chil- 
dren. So likewise did the mate of 
Captain 6uik*s vessel, at Sinou. 

The natives are very cruel in 
their fights, and spare neither age 
nor sex ; they kill the women and 
female children, lest they should be 
the mothers of future warriors, and 
the boys, lest they should fight here- 
after. If they take prisoners, it is 
either to torture them to death, or 
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to sell them as slaves. The Fish- || aries, and holdings a cannibal feast, 
men have often evinced courage and .{ The battle field is poetically tenned 
obstinacy in war, as was the case in ' the bed of honor, but the braTest 
their assaults upon the Liberian set- ' man may be excused for shrinking 
lers, in the heroic age of the colony, ' from a burial in his enemy's 
when Ashmun and his associates stomach ! Poetry can make noth* 
di8played such warlike ability in de-; ing of such a fate, 
feating them. The Bushmen are as ! Rude and wretched as is the con- 
cruel as the foimer, but appear to be dition of the natives, it has been af- 
more cowardly. I have heard the ; firmed that many of the Liberian colo- 
Rev. Mr. Brown, himself an actor ^j nists have mingled with them, and 
in the scene, relate the story of the preferred their savage mode of life 
fight at Heddington, in which three i to the habits of civilization. Only 
colonists assisted by two women, '; one instance of the kind has come 
were attacked at daybreak by five . to my personal knowledge. We 
hundred natives, many of whom had on board for two or three 
were armed with muskets. Zion ' months, a party of Kroomen, among 
Harris and iMr. Dewer}^ were the whom was one, dressed like the 
marksmen, while the clergyman as- rest, but speaking better English. 
sumed the duty of loading the guns. Being questioned, he said that he 
The natives rushed onward in go had learned English on board of 
dense a crowd, tnat almost every merchant vessels, where he had 
bullet and hurkshot of the dfiffndcr.^ hreii employed for several yean. 
hit its man. 'J'he besieged had but We took this young man into the 
six muskets, one hundred cartridges, i ward-room, where he worked for 
and a few charges of powder. ' three months, associating chiefly 
Their external fortifications consist- ' with the Kroomen on deck, speik- 
ed only of a slight picket-fence ing their language, and perfectly re- 
which might have been thrown | sembl ing them in his appearance and 
down in an instant. But fortu- . general habits. About the time of 
natcly, when there were but three | discharging him we discovered that 
charges of powder left in the house, he was a native of North Carolina, 
a shot killed Gotorah, the chief of , had resided many years in Liberia, 
the assailants, at whose full the ; but, being idle and vicious, had 
whole army ficd in dismay. One i finally given up the civilized for the 
of the trophies of their defeat was I savage state. His real name was 
the kettle which they had brought for ' Elijah Park; his assumed one, 
the purpose of cooking the mission-, William Henry. 



ilfrican j^latir ^rabe. 
The following articles oiiginally || view of the whole ground occupied 



appeared in the Boston Traveller^ 
and being on a subject of great in- 
terest, we have chosen to transfer 
them to our columns all together, 
that our readers may have a complete 



I by them. We rejoice in every 
thing which looks like breaking up 
the terrible trafiic in slaves. We have 
lately seen it stated that a Bteamer 
has been fitted up for a slaver. If 
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this is true, it furoishes another 
strong argument for employment of 
steamers in breaking up the trade. 
Force must be met with force, and 
speed with speed. A paragraph in 
the letter from Gov. Roberts, in an- 
other column, touching an engage- 
ment between a slaver and a British 
man-of-war, with a loss of several 
men on the latter, shows that no ef- 
forts will be spared by the slavers to 
prosecute their traffic. 

THE LATE SLAVE TRADE DISCLOSURES. 

NO. I. 

The despatches of Mr. Wise, pub- 
lished with the Message of Presi- 
dent Tyler, of Feb. 20, 1845, are 
very justly receiving the earnest at- 
tention of many of our citizens. 
They show, indeed, nothing sub- 
stantially new in the operations of 
slave traders. The mode of pro- 
ceeding which they describe, is es- 
sentially the same that has been re- 
peatedly described in British and 
American documents for several 
years past. Yet they bring to view 
some late instances of the offence ; 
they implicate known American citi- 
zens by name ; they show the pre- 
sent connexion of an extensive branch 
of English and American commerce 
with the slave trade ; and they offer 
some new suggestions concerning 
its suppression. The Message itself, 
too, has been noticed with some se- 
verity in the British Parliament, 
and abused without reserve by the 
British press. It may be well, 
therefore, to examine how far the 
doctrines and statements of the 
Message and accompanying docu- 
ments, and the comments upon them 
on both sides of the Atlantic, are 
founded in truth. And first, of the 
matter of apprenticeship. 

Mr. Wise says, in his despatch; 

**I submit whether, under our 



treaty with England, some inquiry 
should be made which will elicit in- 
formation as to her mode of en- 
slaving captured Africans in her 
colonies. Is it not, in fact, a part 
of the. slave trade to take them away 
from their own country without 
their consent, to bind them out un- 
der a system of apprenticeship? 
Are proper steps taken to guard 
their identity^ and to prevent them 
from being enslaved for life ? If 
they may be held in bondage for a 
term of five or ten years, why not 
for fifty or one hundred yeais, or 
any period beyond the duration -of 
human life ? It is openly avowed 
here, from various quarters, that 
many of these apprentices, after be- 
ing bound out, are reported to be 
dead by their masters : their names 
are changed and flesh marks are ta- 
ken out, and they are transformed 
into slaves for life. Has England, 
under her treaties with and pledges 
to the world, a right to carry on a 
system like this, which leads to di- 
rect encouragement of the trade she 
professes to suppress, and which, by 
fraud and cruelty, increases its hor- 
rors, inhumanities and crimes ? " 

The President says, in his Mes- 
sage, of British participation in the 
slave trade : 

'^Merchants and capitalists furuish 
the means of carrying it on ; manu- 
factures, for which the negroes are 
exchanged, are the products of her 
workshops ; the slaves, when cap- 
tured, instead of being returned back 
to their homes, are transferred to her 
colonial possessions in the West 
Indies, and made the means of 
swelling the amount of their pro- 
ducts, by a system of apprentice- 
ship for a term of years ; and the 
officers and crew who capture the 
vessels receive, on the whole num- 
ber of slaves, so many pounds ster- 
ling per capita^ by the way df 
I bounty. 
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** It most be obvious that, while 
these large interests are enlisted in 
favor of its continuance, it virill be 
difficult, if not impossible, to sup- 
press the nefarioHS traffic; and that 
it results would be, in effect, but a 
continuance of the slave trade in an- 
other and more cruel form; for it 
can be but a matter of little differ- 
ence to the African, whether he is 
torn from his country and transport- 
ed to the West Indies as a slave, in 
the regular course of the trade, or 
captured by a cruiser, transferred to 
the same place, and made to perform 
the same labor under the name of 
an apprentice, which is at present 
the practical operation of the policy 
adopted." 

On this, the National Intelligen- 
cer remarks : 

"As to tiie subsequent disposal 
charged by the Ex-President to be 
80 cruelly and wrongfully made of 
the captives, all these very hasty 
charges have been abundantly ex- 
ploded, in the statements made in Par- 
liament by Sir Robert Peel and oth- 
ers. These we gave a few days 
since, as received by the Great 
Western. " 

Such was the impression very 
generally made by the statements 
of the British Minister. But what 
«re the facts ? 

Since the abolition of slavery in 
the British West Indies, many of 
the emancipated have left the sugar 
plantations, and opened little farms' 
for themselves. To supply their 
places, various plans have been de- 
vised for procuring free laborers 
from different parts of the world, 
such as the Hill Coolies from Ilin- 
doston, the wandering Chinese from 
the Malayan Archipelago, and the ne- 
groes from Africa; but none of 
them have been attended with the 
desired degree of success. In Au- 
guBt^ 1842, a Select Committee of 
the British House of Commons, on 



the state of the British possessions 
on the west coast of Africa, made a 
report, in which they urged the re^ 
moval of recaptured Africans to the 
West Indies as " free laborers," un- 
der the patronage and supervision of 
government. This report may be 
found at page 1036 of Kennedy's 
Report to Congress on African Co- 
lonization, Feb. 28, 1843. Its re- 
commendation was adopted. And 
now, when a slaver is captured on 
the African coast by a British ship^ 
she is taken to Sierra Leone, the 
the slaves are landed, and instead of 
being settled in the colony as for- 
merly, are told that they must emi- 
grate to the West Indies as •' free 
laborers," or shift for themselves* 
If they will consent to emigrate* 
the government will give them a 
passage gratis. If they refuse, they 
must hire themselves out at Sierra 
Leone, at four pence to seven pence 
a day, where they can find employ- 
ment, which is seldom possible. 
If they try to reach their old homes, 
they have no means of supplying 
their wants on the journey; and if 
they escape tlie danger of being en- 
slaved by the way, they have noth- 
inof to expect but to be sold by their 
old masters to the next slaver that 
arrives. They are virtually obliged 
to emigrate. The report proposed 
that other emigrants from Africa 
should be entitled to ^^ a free passage 
back, at the end of a certain period ; 
say three or four years;" but makes 
no provision for the return of the 
recaptured African, except "at his 
own cost.'* The President and Mr. 
Wise assert that they are bound out 
for a limited period, and are not al- 
lowed to return at all, under a cer- 
tain number of years. Whether 
this assertion is correct, the means 
of determining are not at band. 
These facts Sir Robert Peel lias not 
denied. 

But to understand the exact 
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amoQDt of Sir Robert's denial, we 
mast look at another piece of Brit- 
ish legislation. By an act of Par- 
liament which went into operation 
August 1, 1834, slavery was abolish- 
ed in the British colonies, and a 
newly invented system of appren- 
ticeship was substituted for it. 
Those who had been slaves up to 
that time were thenceforth called 
apprentices. They were obliged to 
remain on the same plantations, and 
perfoim the same labor, as formerly; 
and a cumbersome array of ** stipen- 
diary magistrates" was appointed, to 
regulate the use of the whip, the 
tread-mill, and other punishments, 
and, in general, to guard their rights. 
During two years, under this sys- 
tem, 60,000 '^apprentices'* received 
250,000 lashes, and 50,000 punish- 
ments by the liead-wheel and oth- 
er " instruments oflegalized torture." 
This ill-constructed system was to 
have continued in operation for six 
years, when the apprentices were 
to have become free; but it opera- 
ted too badly to be endured so long, 
and by another act of Parliament, 
it was brought to an end on the first 
of August, 1838. 

In this way, the word apprentice, 
when applied to a black or colored 
person in the West Indies, has ac- 
quired a technical meaning in Eng- 
land : as there understood, it desig- 
nates the system which prevailed 
from 1834 to 1838. Sir Robert 
Peel evidently understood the 
President to assert, that the recap- 
tured Africans now carried to the 
West Indies, are made apprentices in 
that sense of the word. When he 
denies the truth of the President's 
assertion, he means to deny that 
they are made apprentices in that 
senses and he confirms the denial 
by reminding his hearers that the 
apprenticeship act had been repealed. 

It may be that Mr. Wise, and the 
President after him, actaally fell in- 

24 



to the Diistake that Sir Robert Peel 
ascribes to them, but probably they 
used the word "apprentice" in a 
looser sense, as meaning a person 
bound to labor for another for a 
term of years, or indefinitely. But 
however that may be, Sir Robeii^a 
denial, notwithstanding its plausible 
appearance, really amounts to liiUe 
more than a qtiibble on the word 
^^ apprentice." It is still true that 
recaptured Africans are virtually 
compelled by the British govern- 
ment, to join the gangs of laborers 
on the sugar plantations in the Brit- 
ish West Indies and South America. 

An exception must be made, 
however, in respect to the human 
caiC^oes of Spanish slavers, captured 
by British cruisers. Such Africans, 
according to a treaty between Great 
Britain and Spain, are taken to Cubai 
delivered to the Spanish authori- 
ties, and by them bound out for > 
term of years, to individuals, who 
agree to teach them such and such 
things ; and that they are falsely re- 
ported dead, and made slaves for 
life, in the manner described by Mr. 
Wise, is notorious. The charge of 
making them first apprentices, and 
then fraudulently slaves for life, if 
undeniably true of those whom 
Great Britain recaptures and turnf 
over to Spain. 

In view of these facts, the sug- 
gestion that the United States may 
with propriety inquire into the dis- 
posal which Great Britain makes 
of recaptured Africans, does not 
seem to be wholly without founda- 
lion. We know where they are 
carried; and we have at least • 
plausible claim to know, better than 
we do, what is done with them. 

THE LATE SLAVE TRADE DISCLOfVEEi, 

no. IL 

The Sight of Search. 
In respect to the right of fetreh, 
Mr. Wise, ae it seems to us, etraog^^ 
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ly misunderstands the doctrines of 
his own government. He says : 

** If I understand the position ta- 
ken by our government, it is that the j 



I trader, our government has not 

I agreed to be bound by the adjadica^ 

I tions of British courts. If an Ameri* 

can captain should complain thai his 



ilng of the United States shall be i ship had been wrongfully condemned 
positive protection to their own ves- ;| by the British courts as a slave trader, 
sels ; and that if any power attempts | our government would doubtless in-^ 



to exercise the authority to search a 



; vesiigate the case, and should he be 



vessel sailing under that Hag, it must :i found innocent, would demand *^ rep- 
be at its peril. That is to say, if the ' aration ;" but should the sentence of 



vessel belongs to the United States, 
and is under their flag, it is, under 



the British court be found to be cor* 
rect ; should the investigation show 



any circumstances, even when there that he was actually engaged in the 
are slaves themselves found on board, slave trade, all the " reparation" he 
a case for reparation. If the vessel ■ would get, according to our laws* 
belongs not to the United States, and ! would be a halter, applied aceording- 
is under false colors, it is a case of ! to tlie statute in that case made and 
which the United States will not take ' provided. As such adjudications are 
cognizance. The Earl of Aberdeen, j- thus liable to become subjects of 
as I understand, yields the point |l subsequent discussion, and perhaps 
that where the vessel is found, on i| difference of opinion and consequent 
visit, (which means, practically, the ■ irritation between the two govcm- 
act of search,) to belong to the United ;| ments, the British government thinks 
States, even though sh3 have no !' best to abstain from them; and the 
slaves on board, the British govern- Earl of Aberdeen has actually made 
ment or cruiser will not pretend to the declaration which Mr. Wise 



j ascribes to him ; but our government 
makes no such claim on behalf of 



the riffht of interferincj with her. 
The United States insist that they 
shall not search * to find out whether (I slavers, as Mr. Wise supposes, 
the vessel be a vessel of the United I By act of Congress of May 15, 
States or not;' and if they do, and the 1820, it is provided that if any 
vessel does belong to their flag, i American citizen, or *• any person 
whether slaves be found on board or || whatever, being of the crew orship*s 
not, they shall be held answerable.'* || company" of an American ship, shall 
Now, as we understand the laws ; be engaged in the slave trade, '^such 
of the United States, for an Ameri- 1| citizen or person shall be adjudged a 
can vessel to be engaged in the slave ; pirate ; and on conviction thereof 
trade is an impossibility. An Ameri- 1 before the circuit court of the United 
carj vessel, by engaging in the slave || States for the district wherein be 
trade, forfeits her nationality. She is, ;; shall be brought or found, shall suffer 
therefore, no longer an American, | death." 

but a pirate, — **an enemy to the hu- | Referring to this act, the President 
man race," — and is a lawful prize to ; says, in a communication to the 



any who can take her. Such ap- 
pears to be our laws, publicly pro- 
claimed to the world, and we know 
not that our government has ever ad- 



Senate, of .Tanuary 9, 1S43: 

''Vessels of the United States 
found engaged in the African slave 
trade, are guilty of piracy nnder acts 



vanced any claim inconsistent with j! of Congress. It is difficult to say 
them. It is true that, on the ques- \ that such vessels can claim any in-> 
tion whether a certain ship, original- j! terference of the government in their 
ly American, has become a slave !j behalf, into whoiesoever hands they 
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may happen to fall, any more than 
vessels that should turn general pi- 
rates. Notorious African slave tra- 
ders cannot claim the protection of 
the American character, inasmuch 
as they are acting in direct violation 
of the laws of their country, and 
stand denounced by those laws as 
pirates." 

Mr* Webster, in a despatch to Mr. 
Everett, of March 28, 1843, to be 
read to Lord Aberdeen, and a copy 
given if requested, says : 

"The government of the United 
States fully admits that its Hag can 
give no immunity to pirates, nor to 
any other than regularly documented 
American vessels." 

The word "pirates" is here used 
If iih evident reference to the act of 
Congress above cited. As the whole 
despatch relates exclusively to the 
right of search with reference to the 
slave trade, that word could not be 
appropriately introduced in any other 
i^ense. 

Nor is there any controversy, as 
Mr. Wise and many others seem to 
suppose, between the two govern- 
ments, as to the praclice^ (in distinc- 
tion from the right,) of visiting any 
suspected vessel for the purpose of 
ascertaining her nationality. Thai 
matter was arranged by the corres- 
pondence and other documents 
which followed the Ashburton trea- 
ty. Lord Aberdeen, in his note to 
Mr. Everett, of December 20. 1841, 
expressly disclaims what the British 
ministry call " the right of search ; " 
that is, the right of examining ves- 
sels known and admitted to be 
American, in the time of peace ; 
but he claims what he calls "the 
right of visit;" that is, the right of 
detaining and boarding a vessel sus- 
pected of hoisting false colors, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether 
she is really American. Yet he ad- 
mits,- expressly, that if the vessel so 
detained ptotes to be American, she 



is entitled to damages for the deten^ 
tion. On this principle Great Brit- 
ain has acted, and has actually paid 
damages in several instances, with- 
out objection, on th^ damage being 
proved. 

The American doctrine on this 
subject was set forth in the despatch 
of Mr. Webster to Mr. Everett, of 
March 28, 1843, before referred to. 

Mr. Webster denies that there is 
any such distinction as the British 
government contends for, between 
the "right of visit" and the "right 
of search." He shows that no such 
distinction is recognized by writers 
on the law of nations, or feasible in 
practice. He denies that any such 
right exists. Lord Aberdeen had 
admitted *' that if in the exercise of 
this right, either from involuntary 
error or in spite of every precaution, 
loss or injury should be sustained, 
a prompt reparation would be afford- 
ed." Mr. Webster argues from 
this admission, that such detention 
is not a matter of right; for "the 
general rule of law certainly is, that 
in the proper and prudent exercise 
of his own rights, no one is an- 
swerable for undesigned injuries." 
If the detention subjects the detain- 
er to the payment of damages, as 
Lord Aberdeen admits, it is a wrong, 
and not a riffht. Yet Mr. Webster 
admits that "law and reason make a 
distinction between injuries com- 
mitted through mistake, and injuries 
committed by design ; the former 
being entitled to fair and just com- 
pensation, the latter demanding ex- 
emplary damages, and sometimes 
personal punishment." 

With this despatch, the discussion 
terminated. Great Britain declares 
that she will continue the practice 
of detaining suspected vessels at her 
discretion, to ascertain their nation- 
ality ; paying damages, if the vessel 
detained proves to be American. 
Our government admitittiat, in such 
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case, the *'fair and just compensa- 
tion" which Great Britain offers, is 
all that we are entitled to demand. 
The only unsettled question between 
the two governments is, whether 
such detention of American vessels 
shall be called a rig lit ^ or an uninien- 
iional wrong. In practice, Great 
Britain has, with the assent of our 
government, every thing which her 
sense of propriety and her own un- 
derstanding of the law of nations 
permits her to demand. 

Great Britain would doubtless be 
glad, if we would grant her, by trea- 
ty, what she calls ** the right of 
visit ; " so that her cruisers might, at 
pleasure, detain American vessels 
on pretense of suspicion, without 
being liable for damages ; but this 
our government cannot grant. 

Such appears to us to be the law 
on tliis subject; and such is the 
whole ground of complaint against 
our government, in respect to ** the 
right of search." 

THE LATE SLAVE TRADE DISCLOSURES. 

NO. III. 

British cruisers and head-money. 

Against the British system of pay- 
ing *' head-money" for recaptured 
slaves, Mr. Wise brings the follow- 
ing accusation : 

" It is asserted here positively, as 
I have informed you on another oc- 
casion, that the British cruisers do 
not take the proper and active steps 
to prevent the shipping of slaves in 
Africa; and the alleged motive is, 
that they seem to desire the slaves 
to be shipped — to be once put on 
board — in order to obtain the bounty 
of so many pounds sterling /96rca;7t7a 
for their capture, and to send them, 
as apprentices, to Demarara and other 
possessions of Great Britain." 

The National Intelligencer pro- 
nounces this ** a very hasty as well 
as invidious imputation against the 
English cruisers ; for Mr. Wise him- 



self afterwards distinctly contradicts 
the charge, in the woids of Mr. Sla- 
cum : ^ The cargo, be it what it 
may, [except slaves, as we under- 
stand,] affords no just ground of cap- 
ture : ' a sentence that clears up the 
whole accusation." 

The '' imputation," however hasti- 
ly made by Mr. Wise, and however 
it may overstate the evil, is an old 
one ; and the assertion of Mr. SlacQiDy 
which is said to '^ clear up" the malr 
ter, is erroneous. 

The imputation is an old one. It 
was made in language equally explicit 
and severe, several years since, by 
Lord Brougham, in his place in 
Parliament; but the report of hia 
speech is not at hand. 

Lieut. Charles H. Bell, of the U. 
S. brig Dolphin, uses the following 
language in a letter to the Secretary 
of the Navy, dated July 28, 1841 : 

** I proposed to three of the British 
commanders 1 fell in with, to block- 
ade these two stations, [Gallinas and 
New Cess,] instead of cruising so far 
off the coast. The anchorage is 
good and safe; and one vessel at 
each station could lie in such a posi- 
tion as to intercept any slaver coming 
in. The invariable reply to thia 
proposition was : — * This is an an- 
healthy climate ; we come oat here 
to make piize-money; if a slaver is 
captured without her cargo, she is 
sent to Sierra Leone, where the ex- 
pense of condemnation amounts to 
nearly the whole value of the vessel, 
which is the perquisite of those in 
the employ of the government at that 
place; and we, who have all the 
labor and exposure, get nothing; 
whereas, if we capture a vessel with 
slaves on board, we receive &re 
pounds sterling a head for each of 
them, withoutany deduction. There- 
fore it is not our interest to captare 
these vessels without their cargoes.** 

During the trial of Zolaeta for 
slave trading, in London, October, 
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1843, Captain Henry Worsley Hill, 
S. N., testified : 

^' Supposing a vessel and cargo to 
be of the value of £10,000, con- 
demned in the Vice-admiralty Court, 
half the proceeds would go to the 
crown, and the other half would be 
divided among the captors, after all 
the expenses were paid ; of which the 
admiral gets one- sixteenth, and the 
captor one-eighth of the remain- 
der*"—'*! believe the proceeds of 
the Augusta amounted to somewhere 
about £3,800. Half of that would 
go to the crown. I have not got a 
sixpence. You would get one-eighth 
after the sixteenth ? I am afraid 
there is some i£300 to come out of it, 
for the expenses of the Privy Coun- 
cil Committee. Does it sometimes 
happen that the expenses swallow 
up the whole affair ? — It does." 

The Augusta had been taken by 
Captain Hill, withoutslaves on board, 
nearly three years before, and con- 
demned at Sierra Leone without 
defence or delay. 

The letter of Lieut. Bell, above 
quoted, was communicated to Lord 
Palmerston, by Mr. Stevenson, No- 
vember 10, 1840. He states that 
the Gallinas and New Cess had been 
for some time blockaded. As to the 
main accusation, he says : 

''I have to explain to you, that 
it is only since the passing of the act 
2d and 3d Victoria, cap. 73, that 
there has existed any legal authority 
to condemn Portuguese ships detain- 
ed for being equipped for the slave 
trade, and not having slaves actually 
on board ; and therefore, until that 
act came into operation on the coast 
of Africa, Her Majesty's cruisers 
could not detain Portuguese slave 
vessels till they had actually taken 
their slaves on board : but with re- 
gard to Spanish vessels, the treaty 
of 1835 between Great Britian and 
Spain, gave to the mixed British and 
Spanish commissioners a power to 



condemn slave vessels under the 
Spanish flag, if found equipped for 
the slave trade, even though tlfley 
might have no slaves actually on 
board ; and during the period which 
has elapsed since that treaty has 
been in operation. Her Majesty's 
cruisers have taken, and sent in for 
adjudication, 85 Spanish slavers, 
without slaves on board, and only 18 
with slaves on board. And since 
the year 1835, Her Majesty's crui- 
sers on the coast of Africa have de- 
tained, and sent in for adjudication, 
14 Brazilian vessels without slaves 
on board, and only two with 
slaves.*' 

This looks well. It proves that if 
British cruisers can catch a slaver 
going in, they will do it, lest they 
should not catch her at all. In this way, 
they secure some chance of getting 
*'an eighth after the sixteenth." 
Still, it does not fully meet the point 
Lieut. Bell proposed that, instead of 
cruising ** outsight of land," in the 
hope of catching a slaver, they should 
blockade the slave trading ports, and 
thus stop the trade ; for no slaver 
would attempt either to enter or to 
leave the Gallinas, while blockaded 
by a Bri tish cruiser. In the language 
of Mr. Wise, it would '* prevent the 
shipping of slaves in Africa ;" or at 
least, in that part of Africa. But 
stopping the trade would stop the 
prize-money altogether, and in every 
form. They would get neither their 
'*five pounds a head," nor their 
'* eighth" minus the charges. The 
answer is therefore incomplete ; and 
the more so, because the blockade 
of Gallinas and New Cess was soon 
raised. 

The Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, in their Report 
of August, 1842, quoted in a former 
number, in speaking of the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade, says : 

'' Under this head, we would ven- 
ture to recommend that none but the 
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swiftest vessels should be employed ; 
that some of the best prizes should 
be converted to the purposes of the 
service ; that steamers should be en- i 
gaged in watching the intricacies of 



islands and the mouths of rivers ; "^ that— 



THE LA.TE SLAVE TRADE DISCLOBVBESip 

WO. IV. 

Indirect Slave Trading. 
On this subject, Mr. Wi»e inrormv 



that the system of paying by head 
money, so unjust to gallant men— 



"The goods and, credit of British 
manufacturers and merchants are lib* 



Qr perhaps, by bounty at all — i erally and indulgently extended to 
should be reconsidered, and, possibly, 1 the JPortuguese and Brazilian mcr* 
replaced by higher pay and the pros- I chants in Brazil, on long time. The 



pect of promotion." 
They add, in a note : 
"As an instance of the injustice of 



Portuguese and Brazilian merchants 

j ship them in these vessels, chartered 

by the slave traders for the coast; 



this system, we beg to refer to a |j and in many cases a single vessel will 
case cited by Captain Denman, take out the shipments of some tett 
(Q. 7,099,) in which it appears that or twenty various persons. They 
the capture of two vessels which •! are not always loaded by the slave 
would have held 700 slaves, was re- 1' dealers tliemselves. Those person* 
munerated with no more thanjG57(i, ', wiio purchase of the British mer- 
because they were empty ; while that j chants the * goods fit for the coast,* 
of a single vessel, of little more than !; are mostly small dealers; and the 
half that tonnag", brought in £1,654, j chief security which the British mer- 
because she was full. Thus the least ' chants have for payment is the sue- 
laborious and dangerous, as well as J ressful sales of these goods in Africa. 



the least effective service, receives 
the highest reward.'' 

What Mr. Wise says of the " head- 
money" system, therefore, is not a 



If they are captured or destroyed; 
the British merchants suffer. The 
consequence, it is said, is, that the 
! English cruisers will not capture or 



mere gratuitous evil-surmising of his J destroy them, because the blow is 



own. The tendency of the system 
certainly is, and has long been known 
and declared to be, such as he de- 
scribes. How far the fidelity ofj 



found to fall upon the trade and 
commerce of their own countrymen.** 
It is said that there is not a mer- 
chant or dealer of any sort on this 



British cruisers proves sufficient to whole coast, from Para to Rio Grande, 
withstand the temptation, is a matter engaged in the trade between Brazil 
of some uncertainty ; but it is certain j and Africa, who does not, directly, 



that what Mr. Wise found *' asserted j 
positively" in Brazil, is to some ex- 
tent believed by American traders to 
the coast of Africa. And the state- 



participate in the profit or loss of the 
foreign slave trade. 

The Intelligencer adds :— " Mr. 
W. evidently thinks that Great Britain 



ment of Lord Palmerston, concern- |i ought to prevent her manufacturers 
ing the equipment treaties, effectual- I from supplying the particular goods 
ly explodes the apology thought to i, that are used in the slave trade. How 
be found in ** the words of Mr. Sla- ! this is to be done, without establish- 
cum ;" inasmuch as the cargo, when , ing an inspection of all packages 
sufficiently characteristic, docs af- ' exported, we see not." 
ford, and for sime ten years past, ! Nor could it be done, even with 
has afforded, "just ground of cap- Ij such an inspection; as will bemani- 
ture,^' even though there be no slaves \- fest from a brief consideration of the 



on board. 



course of African commerce. 
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In the first place, we must disa> 
buse ourselves of the notion, that the 
clave trade is a business by itself, 
and that slave traders are a distinct 
<5lass of men, who carry it on. The 
great house of Pedro Martinez of 
Cadez, with its associated house of 
Martinez & Co. of Havana, is one 
of the most extensive slave trading 
concerns in the world ; perhaps the 
most extensive. Nearly all the slave 
traders at Gallinas^ were, a few years 
since, agents of Martinez. This 
same concern carries on an immense 
business with England and the Uni- 
ted States, in sugar, cochineal, bul- 
lion, and all kinds of West Indian, 
South American and Mexican pro- 
duce. So also, in Brazil, where the 
trade is neither unlawful nor disrepu- 
table. Nobody there abstains from it, 
or from dealing with those concerned 
in it, from any fear of the law, scruples 
of conscience, or regard for character. 
It is as freely mixed up with all busi- 
ness between Brazil and Africa, as 
the trade in molasses with business 
between the United States and the 
West Indies. If you trade to Brazil 
at all, you must trade with a slave 
trader, or with some one who deals 
freely with slave traders. 

We must also banish the notion, 
that there is any kind of goods which 
is used only in the slave trade, and 
not in honest commerce. " The par- 
ticular goods that are used in the 
slave trade,*' are the same that are 
used in bartering for palm oil, cam- 
wood, ivory, and other African pro- 
duce. — Goods sold in Africa are usu- 
ally sold on credit. The native tra- 
der, for the accommodation of his 
country customers, insists on having 
a complete assortment of " coast 
goods" — so much rum, so much gun- 
powder, so much tobacco, and the 
like, all in due proportion. For this 
assortment, he agrees to pay, oil, dye- 
stuffs, slaves, or any tiling else for 
which he can barter his goods. At 

1 



Gallinas, the ship is obliged to sell 
for cash or bills of exchange, to Eu- 
ropean factors, who sell to native tra- 
ders, and receive scarce any thing 
but slaves in payment. Where the 
slave trade has been banished by 
British and American settlements, the 
payments are made in oil, ivory, and 
other articles of lawful commerce. 
But on all the rest of the coast, pay- 
ments are made in slaves or other 
articles indifferently, as the partiei 



can agree. 



** Coast goods" are such necessa- 
! cies, comforts or luxuries of African 
life, or implements of industry, ai 
Africa requires from Europe or Ameri- 
ca. By offering them for sale, the 
African is stimulated to do whatever 
is necessary to obtain them. Selling 
such goods for any product of honest 
industry, therefore, has a direct ten- 
dency to promote honest industry, 
and all the virtues of civilization ; so 
that the barter of honest goods for 
honest goods, even at a slave trading 
port, is mutually beneficial. 

It happens not unfrequently, that 
a ship, before her voyage is ended, 
finds herself short of some article 
necessary to complete her assortment. 
She must buy of dome ship that has 
a surplus, or of some trader on shore. 
The cotton cloth shipped at Baltimore 
and sold at the Old Calabar river for 
ivory, is ready to be purchased by a 
Brazilian who needs it to barter for 
slaves. Thus honest commerce with 
Africa cannot be carried on without 
incidentally furnishing facilities for 
the slave trade. 

There is a striking illustration of 
this subject in the letter of Lieut. 
Bell to the Secretary of the Navy, of 
July 28, 1840. He says : 

** Most of the slavers sent to Sierra 
Leone have such articles on board 
as are used in trafiicking for slaves. 
When the vessels are condemned, 
these articles are sold at public auc- 
tion — are purchased by an English- 
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man there, who is said to be the agent 
of Pedro Blanco, the great slave deal- 
er at Gallinas. Whether this is the 
case or not, is of little consequence ; 
they are put on board of an English 
cutter belonging to this man, who 
carries them to Gallinas, and lands 
them at his pleasure. This is well 
known to every person at Sierra 
Leone : and, in conversation with 
the governor, when he made some 
remarks on the shameful use of our 
flag in this trade, I spoke to him on 
the subject; stated that the slave 
trade was encouraged and abetted by 
tuch proceedings under the very 
eye of his government. He said he 
was sensible of it ; but, as this was a 
legal traffic, he could not prevent 
it." 

As stated in a former article, this 
was communicated to Lord Palmers- 
ton ; but his lordship, in his reply, 
makes no allusion to this part of the 
letter. The same practice, and even 
that ofselling condemned slave ships, 
directly to slave traders, at public 
auction under authority of the British 
government, is expressly acknow- 
ledged in the Report to the House of 
Commons of August, 1842, repeated- 
ly quoted in former articles. That 
report concludes, that any legislation 
designed to prevent the practice, 
would be wholy ineffectual ; as it 
would only cause the vessel or goods 



to pass through the hands of a secret 
agent or two, before reaching those of 
the slave trader ; while such legisla- 
tion might seriously embarrass the 
operations of honest commerce. 

In view of these facts, it is plain 
that an American or English trader 
may indirectly render important fa* 
cilities for the slave trade, and derive 
a profit from doing it, without viola* 
ting any existing law, or any law 
that ought to exist ; and even with* 
out doing any thing morally wrong. 
That trade is so mixed up witli the 
general business of the world, that it 
can derive facilities from the moat 
innocent commercial tranaactiooa. 
^nd here lies the great danger, 
British and American traders of no 
conscience can enter into the bust* 
ness of furnishing indirect facilitiea 
with all their hearts, and carry it on 
to almost any extent, without the 
possibilty of conviction. They may 
be as guilty as any direct slave traderi 
and yet no one can prove that they 
have done any thing illegal, or any 
thing morally wrong. There is rea* 
son to fear that this is done to an im- 
mense extent ; that, while the Span- 
iards, Portuguese and Braziliana buy 
and transport the slaves, Americana 
furnish and sail the ships which have 
no slaves on board, and Britiah anb* 
jects furnish the capitaly and nego* 
ciate the exchanges. 



(To be concluded in our next.) 



^tft iatt jDantft HHal^n, of 'Watctfttt, JSaff. 



Bt reference to the receipts in this num- 
ber, it will be seen that i%e have received 
the munificent bequest of $10,000 left by 
our late highly esteemed friend and patron 
Daniel Waldo, of Worcester, Mass. 

We with pleasure insert the following 

memoir of him: 

'•Died suddenly, in this town, on the 
mornine: of the 9tb instant, the Hon. 
DANIEL WALDO. Few men have been 
taken from this community who were 
more generally known, and more univer- 
sally respected; and no one whose death 



I will be more extensively, and dseplj, 

: permanently deplored. 

I "Mr. Waldo was bom in Boston, on fba 
20th day of January, 1708. His earijr 
education was in the public schools of tbw 
town, and under the domestic |i(nidance 
and instruction of exemplary and pious 
parents. His father was, there, an eminent 
and successful merchant, at the breaking 
out of the American Revolution ; hat de« 
voted in heart and mind to the cause of 
civil and religious freedom, upon the ocdn- 
sion of the port of Boston, by the British, 
he sought protection for bis family in tba 
country, ana subsequently settled with thaai 
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and resumed mercantile business in the 
town of Worcester. Here, the late Mr. 
Waldo completed his education in his 
fatber^s counting-house, and on arriving at 
age, became his partner in business, and 
afterwards succeeded to the property and 
the management of this extensive import- 
in«r and trading concern. With what 
scrupulous integrity his business was con- 
ducted for more than forty years; with 
what considerations of regard to his custo- 
mers, and of accommodation to the wants 
and interests of (he public, he directed his 
arrangements, his eminent success and the 
undoubtingand unabating confidence of the 
community, through this long period of 
time, will bear witness. And, when at 
last he retired from an active participation 
in commerce and trade, his punctuality 
and precision, his justice and liberality, 
his personal attention and courtesy of man- 
ner, were remembered and referred to, as a 
model and example for instruction and 
encouragement to the young, and for imi- 
tation by alL 

•* More than twenty years have now 
elapsed, since this distinguished merchant: 
voluntarily relinquished to younger men, 
whose character he had assisted to form, 
and whose worthiness he approved, the 
enjoyment of his mercantile establish- 
ment, and the influence of his personal 
patronage. But in retiring from the cares of 
Dusiness, he did not yield to indolence and 
indulgence. His counting-room continued 
to be his chosen and daily resort for infor- 
mal and free communication and intercourse 
with his acquaintance and friends, for 
attention to the management of his ample 

Sroperty, and for the occupation of his 
me in reading, and the bestowment of his 
interest and thoughts upon the welfare of 
others. The regularity oC his habit in 
passing the street, to ancifrom this accus- 
tomed place, was indeed so great as almost 
to mark the precision of the diurnal hour. 
In whatever affected the peace and good 
order of society, and the prosperity and 
happiness of his county, he ever took a 
lively concern. His interest in all well 
directed etforts for the promotion ofthe 
moral and social condition of the ignorant 
and the destitute of his fellow men, was 
active and efficient, and his benefactions 
and charities were munificent and free, 
as they were discriminating and unostenta- 
tious. Numerous are the objects of public 
benevolence, which have cause to rejoice in 
the fullness of his iounfy ;— and many — 
more than the world will ever know — are 
the hearts of private sufferers, who are, 
unconsciously, his debtors, for the relief 
and comfort which they will never have 
opportunity to acknowledge. The prayers 
and the blessings of the poor did, indeed, 
follow htm ; but who ihall speak of the 



deeds of kindness which an habitual 
charity was continually, silently and 
secretly, dispensing to those whose deli- 
cacy and sensitiveness would permit no 
utterance to their destitution? 

"In the progress, rapid growth, and 
assured prosperity ofthe town of his resi- 
dence, to which his early industry and en- 
terprise in business, and his attention, ad- 
vice, and use of wealth, in riper yeai-s, had 
so largely contributed, Mr. Waldo, to the 
latest day of his life, felt and expessed, in 
an especial manner, the liveliest interest. 
The Temple for Public Worship, which 
his liberality erected; — the cemetery 
grounds, the bestowment of his bounty, 
where, in the fragrance of nature, in beauti- 
ful congruity with the untainted simplicity, 
sincerity and consistency of his character, 
now repose his mortal remains, are among 
the visible memorials which speak to the 
heart, of his sympathy with the highest 
concerns ofall. 

*• Nor was the sphere of his influence and 
usefulness confined to the limits, ample as 
they were, of his own personal considera- 
tions and desires. Although always un- 
pretending himself, whbly unambitious of 
public honors, and retiring and shrinking, 
as it were, from the unenviable notoriety 
of mere popular favor, yet, such was the 
public regard for his patriotism and prac- 
tical wisdom, his integrity, firmness, and 
fidelity to every obligation of duty, that, in 
one of the darlcest periods ofthe Republic, 
during the war, in 1814, he was sought out, 
to take part, and give directions to one ofthe 
most fearfully momentous measures of the 
time. Whatever was Men ihovght, or may 
now be deemed the occasion, or the fitness of 
that act of legislation, which g^ave the sanc- 
tion of Massachusetts to the Hartford 
CoNVENTioN,the late Mr. Waldo but obeyed 
the injunctions oftht Gooemmeni, in receiv- 
ing his appointment, as a member. No 
man entertained a loftier patriotism, a 
higher sense ofthe lesponsibility ofpublie 
trusts, a deeper reverence for the Consti- 
tution, a firmer attachment to the confeder- 
ated Union, and none had more at stake, in 
the peace, safety, and returning prosperity 
ofthe country. It is but justice to say, 
that the strongest objections to this ques- 
tionable proceeding, and the liveliest appre- 
hensions of its disastrous consequences, 
were, in a great degree, allayed, in the 
minds of its most strenuous opponents, by 
confidence in the character ofthe men, to 
whom, happily, was committed its direction 
and control. Indeed, no higher tribute 
could be paid to their virtue, than was 
rendered, at the time, by a venerable, ex- 
perienced and distin^ished statesman, fA 
stem Republican principles, (the elder Got, 
Lincoln,) who, when informed ofthe namet 
ofthe selected Delegatei to the CoD?entio&, 
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exclaimed with fervency, * Thank Heaven ! 
then all is safe. With such men as George 
Cabot and Daniel Waldo, nil erit dctrimcuU 
ReipvJblica ;* — no harm can come to the 
Republic. 

" As a proof how well sustained, by the 
community in which he lived, was this s.?n- 
timentot'tiust and confidence towards Mr. 
Waldo, he was, afterwards, in the year 
1816, elected by his fellow citizens of the 
county of Worcester, to a scat intlie Sen- 
ate ot Massachusetts, and a^ain re-elected 
in the two following years. His charac- 
teristic jiunctuality and fidelity, here, also, 
distinguished the discharge of the duties of 
his station, and made him one of the most 
useful and justly esteemed members of that 
body. The love of domestic quiet and en- 
joyment, and his earnest desire for retire- 
ment, in 1819, resisted the wishes of his 
friends for his longer continuance in public 
office, and he respectfully, but resolutely, 
declined a renomination. 

"The name of Waldo is intimately 
associated with many of the religious and 
charitable institutions of the country. There 



will be a more appropriate occasion and 
place, in which to treat of the personal par- 
ticipation of our departed fnend, in this 
connexion. Deeply imbued with religious 
faith, and feelingly impressed with a sense 
of all Cliristian obligation, in the libeiaiity 
of a cultivated and enlightened mind, he 
devised things liberally, and with a view 
to extended good. He looked far beyond 
sect or party, and strove to learn from the 
instruction of his great teacher and master* 
how to legard duty to the whole race of his 
fellow rnen, and the aim of his life 
was its faithful and acceptable perform- 
ance. 

*' Thus has passed the long and useful lifis 
of this good man. He has been borne to the 
tomb, full ofyears, and in honored remem- 
brance. The tears of bereaved relatiret 
and friends bedew the ^reen sod of his fresh 
made grave, but the deeds of public mu- 
nificence and of private benevolence which 
he has wrought, will survive all temporaiT 
affliction, in the cherished memory and last- 
ing influence of his exemplary character 
and virtues." • 
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New York, Oct. 24, 1846. 

As there is an expedition for Liberia 
fitting out from Baltimore and Norfolk, by 
the American Colonization Society, to sail 
in a few days with a goodly number of 
emigrants and also several missionaries 
for their different stations, making it of 
much interest to the friends of African co- 
lonization, I feel it a privilege to make a 
remark or two respecting a family which 
left this city yesterday morning via rail- 
road for Baltimore, to join the ship '* Ro- 
ane ke. Captain Hanna,'* bound to Mon- 
rovia, Liberia. The family con.^sists of Mr. 
Sheldon and wife, each about 60 years of 
age, Mr. Lowry and wife, each about 25 
years of age, son-in-law and daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sheldon, and three fine, plump, 
bright-eyed, clean-faced, promising child- 
ren, the'eldest 5 years of age, all of them 
just as 6/ac/»: as Mi. Lowrj' and his wife, 
(no mixed blood there,) who, with their 
father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon, 
are of the pure African jet black. 

They were all well c'ad in good, substan- 
tial garments, and not out at the elbows, 
knees or heel?, and not slipshod. They 
are from Medina, Orleans county, N. x. 
They are farmers, and the women are good 
scholars. Lowry can write; 1 saw him 
sign a receipt for some money handed him 
to defray expenses on the way. Upon being 
asked what or who induced them to go to 
Liberia, tliey s^id they had read and obtained ^ 
the necessary information— particularly tbe jj 



letter of George Seymour (one of Governor 
Robert's Council) to his former mistress in 
Connecticut, a daughter of Anson 6. Phelps^ 
Esq., the well known friend of the Africant 
and President of the New York Stale Colo- 
nization Society, which letter you as well 
as many other editors publisbea some time 
since. They say they are going into a new 
wilderness country, and mean to applv tiie 
axe to the root of the tree and make them- 
selves good homes, and I think they wiU do 
it. Lowry appears to be a shrewd, ener- 
getic man . Mr. Sheldon has the appearance 
of a good substantial farmer, not unlike our 
^ood New England or Western New York 
farmers, and I nave no doubt they will give 
a •' good report of the land," and be the 
means of inducing many others to follow. 
In addition to all I have said, Mr. and Mrs. 
S. are Methodist professors, and Mr. and 
Mrs. L. Presbyterian professors of the 
religion of Jesus Christ, and have their 
credentials of being in good and regular 
standing in the church oT which they are 
mcmb?rs. If we could add 100 such fami- 
lies to this, welt might the sons of Ham 
bc;;in to *' stretch forth their hands unto 
God." J could say much more in behalf of 
this family, but 1 should occupy too much 
of your paper, and will close by sajing 
that I have seen several letters from persona 
of respectability in Medina whicn fully 
confirm all that I have said, and are at 
your service for a perusal. 

A raiENP TO THB COLORSD DCAIT.. 
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The fine ship Roanoke, of Baltimore, 
chartered by this Society for the purpose, 
sailed from Norfolk, Va., for Monrovia, 
Liberia, on the 5th of November, with one 
hundred and eighty-seven emigrants and a 
large supply of provisions, goods. Sic. 

Of these emigrants, one hundred and six 
are from King George County, Va., libera- 
ted by the will of the late Nathaniel H. 
Hooe: ten were from Prince William 
County, Va., liberated by the Rev. John 
Towles : five were from Petersburg, libera- 
ted by the Rev. Mr. Gibson : seventeen 
were from Essex County, of whom ten 
were liberated by the will of the late 
Edward Rowzee, five by Miss Harriet 
F. C. Rowzee, and one by the heirs of 
Edward Rowzee : eleven were from Fred- 
eric County, Va., liberated by Moncure 
Robinson, Esq., of Philadelphia: fourteen 
were from Shepherdstown and vicinity, Va., 
some of wltom were free, and others were 
liberated for the purpose of allowing them 
to accompany their friends to Liberia: 
thirteen were from Halifax, N. C, liberated 
by the will of Thomas W. Lassiter : two 
were from Fredericksburg, Va., liberated by 
the will of the late William Bridges of 
Stafford County, Va., one was a free man 
from Petersburg, Va. : one, also free, from 
Charleston, S. C, and seven from Medina, 
Orange County, N.Y. 

Many of them were persons of much 
more than ordinary fitness for citizens of 
Liberia. Many of them could read and 
write, and had been accustomed to taking 
care of themselves and their interests, and 
were industrious and pitident. Great libe- 
rality has been shown by the masters who 



have voluntarily set their servants free that 
they might go and improve their condition 
and their children's in Liberia. 

The whole company were well supplied 
with provisions. Sec, for the passage and 
for six months after they arrive in the 
colony. Nearly the whole of this was done 
at the expense of the Society ; only two of 
them having paid the full price. Many of 
them could pay nothing at all ; and for 
others only a part was paid. 

On their arrival in Liberia, we furnish 
them houses to live in for six months, give 
them a piece of land for their own, supply 
them with medicine and medical attendance 
when they are sick, and with all things 
necessary for their comfort during their 
acclimation. This gives them a fair chance 
for health ^nd happiness. 

Upwards of seventy who had applied to 
go in the Roanoke, were left behind. 
Some of them found they could not get 
ready in time. Legal difiiculties were 
thrown in the way of others. One family 
wo^ld not go because the husband and fath- 
er had not been able to raise money to buy 
himself. While for some, we could not afford 
to pay the expenses, at the present time. 

We are now making arrangements to 
send an expedition frpm New Orleans, to 
sail in January, with emigrants from Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and other Southwestern 
states. Those of our friends living in those 
states will do us a favor by notifjring any 
persons who contemplate going to Africa, 
of the proposed vessel. 

Our friends will also perceive the ne- 
cessity under which we are for an increase 
of the means of sending out emigrants. 



Sxbttia an^ ti^t $ritt0 [j— D r. jQo^jktn's £ ttttt. 



In another column will be found a letter 
from Dr. Hodgkin, of London, relating to our 
Liberia affairs. He seems to think that we 
have not fairly represented England in the 
matter. Perhafia this may be th^ fact. At 
any rate we are glad of the qpportanity of 



letting him speak for himself and for hit 
country on the subject. He is a gentleman 
of high character, of enlarged benevolence* 
and of comprehensive knowledge. We are 
happy in being able to let oar readers see 
the sentiments which he entertains on a sub- 
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r 

ject in which they are so much interest- 
ed. 

They will not fail to remark one thing 
in his letter, viz : that he says nothing at 
all leading us to suppose that the ** John 
Seys '* was seized on the ground that she 
was suspected of being a slaver. What 
propriety, therefore, was there in sending 



her to be tried at a slaver in the court at 
Sierra Leone ? What propriety is there in 
their detaining her there several months, 
under pretense that some important wit- 
nesses are absent ? Why do they not at once 
avow the real ground on which she was 
seized, and stand by it With all its conse- 
quences ? 



^0 out jft'xtn^ 

Our readers are aware how anxious we 
have been to secure the balance of the terri- 
tory lying between Cape Mount and Cape 
Palmas, and how earnestly we have begged 
for 1^20,000 to purchase it. We have now 
the pleasure of informing our friends and 
patrons, that in Kentucky $5,000 have 
been subscribed towards this object : and 
also that thirteen gentlemen in other states 



f an^ y atr ons. 

have each pledged us $1,000 towaid tha 
$15,000 subscription. These sums are all 
conditional on our making up tb^ wbola 
amount. Two names more art wjuiHng! 
Two persons have it now in their power to 
secure to us $20,000 ! We entreat tbota 
whom the Lord has blessed with the good 
things of this life to think of this urgent 
call. 



[From the Louitville Democrat.] 

Atntuckp in ilfrtca. 



At a meeting of citizens in the let 
Presbyterian church on Thursday 
evening, the 2il inst., to consult upon 
the best measures to advance the 
cause of colonization, Mr. W. Rich- 
ardson was chosen chairman, and 
W. F. Bullock, Esq., secretary. 

Mr. Cowan, the agent of the colo- 
nization society, gave a full state- 
ment of his agency in this state in 
reference to the plan of Kentucky 
to have a feolony of her own in Li- 
beria; and of his success in raising 
funds to purchase 40 miles square 
of teiritory in that country; where- 
upon the following resolutions were 
offered and passed unanimously : 

1. Resolved^ That the plan of hav- 
ing territory within the bounds of Li- 
beria, on the western coast of Africa, 
to be called Kentucky, that our free 
colored population may have a coun- 
try to emigrate to, and enjoy their 
freedom under an administration of 
their own color, meets with oar cor- 
dial approbation. 



2. litsolved^ That as this plan of 
having a colony of Kentucky Afri- 
cans planted within the bounds of 
the Commonwealth of Liberia, hai 
originated in a benevolent regard for 
their interests, civil, social and moral, 
it is, in our judgment, the duty of onr 
free colored population to inform 
themselves of the privileges and ad* 
vantages they will enjoy by citizen- 
ship in Kentucky in Africa, and we 
would council them to emigrate there. 

3. Resolved^ That as $700 is now 
needed ($165 having been raised in 
the city) to fill up the subscription 
of $5,000, the sum required to pur- 
chase the territory, it is highly im- 
portant that this city and the county 
of Jefferson should raise this sum* 
and thereby show to their fellow citi- 
zens in different parts of the state, 
who have contributed to this object^, 
that we are interested in carrying 
out this good and great enterprise. 

4. i^esoZved, That Messrs. Beattitfi 
Glover, Banney. Bucklin, Bayless, 



' fc i i ^ ^^a^wi I 
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Pettit, J. S. Morris, Thto^morton, 
J. S. Lithgow, J. Rust and D. M*A1. 
lister, be a committee to render to 
Mr. Cowan such assistance as he 
shall need to raise f\inds for the chuse 
in this t\iy» 

6. Resolved^ That the proceedings 



of this meeting be signed by the 
Chairman and Secretary, and be 
published in the different papers in 
the city, 

W. RICHARDSON, 
Chairmtin, 
W. F. Bullock, Sec'y, 



j)trm0 0f j)nttllt0f nc<. 



On the 17th May, at Marshall, a young 
man about twenty-one years of age, by 
the name of Frank Butler, in company 
with several others Who were diving for 
oysters in the Junk river, was struck by a 
shark. He survived only long enough to 
come up to the surface, and tell that he 
was hurt. A comrade pulled him into their 
canoe when he expireu. 

The two seamen landed here by captain 
Lideel's sloop (English) are both dead. 
One cut his tnroat a few eveninjp ago in a 
paroxysm of mania polu it is said, and the 
other died of the fever. 

The British coaxed ten of the settlers to 
go to Jamaica two or three years ago, and 
one of them writes back to his friends in 
Liberia — ** You who have your thatched 



houses, make yourselves happy, and try to 
rear your colony in the fear of God, and im- 
prove your societies : for this is the most 
abominable place I ever saw.' By the help 
of the Lord 1 hope to reach home some day. 
This is a miserable and adulterous hole." 

A Boa Constrictor was captured near 
Old Field settlement, Messurado river, the 
stomach of which contained a full grown 
deer, horns and all. The natives were pre- 
paring to feast upon his snakeship, the .car- 
cass of which they described as ** big bog 
meat." 

A boat belonging to the Water Witch 
by some means went on shore a few days 
a^o at Little Bassa, and was knocked to 
pieces. She had been in chase of a 
slaver. 



Vcretptf c^ tl^r ilm<rtcan Colontiatton J^^ctrtpi 
From the 22d October, to the 22d November, 1845. 



70 00 



30 00 



By Rev. A, M. Cowan : — ^dona- 
tions reported in gro$s in last 
No. of the Repository.) 

Seott Co.— Rev. F. 6. Strahan.. . 6 00 
Harriion Co. — G. H. Perrin, $50, 
£. F. Easton, $10, Jo. Carr, 
$5, Theo. Walker, $3, Jo- 
seph Wasson, $2. 

Bourbon Co. — John King, $20, 
John H Jones, and Wm. Jones, 

each $5 

Fayette Cb.— Samuel Laird, $100, 
R. Pindell, Edward Oldham, 
Col. Robert Innes, each $30 to 
constitute themselves life mem- 
bers, Solomon Vanmeter, $20, 
Isaac C. Vanmeter, $15, John 
W. Overturn, $5, Charles Pat- 
rick, $1 28100 

MadUon Cb.— H. T. Terrill 20 00 

Garrard Co. — Moses Collier 6 00 

Lincon Cb.-Rev. S. S. McRoberts. 5 00 
Boyle Cb.— John R. Ford, M. 6. 
Youce, each $20, R. Montgom- 
ery, and James L. Crawford, 
each $10, F. S. Read, Wm. W. 



McDowell, Willis Grimes, and 
A. D. Meyers, each $6 

Shelby Cb.— John Crawford, L. W. 
Duprey, John Robinson, Mrs. 
R. Beattie, Mrs. Jane J. Lo- 
gan, each $5 

Covington — J. M. Preston, $30 to 
constitute himself a life m^- 
ber, R. S. Brush, Wm. Ernst, 
M. M. Benton, A. L. Z. Grier, 
J no. K. McNuckle, H. J.Grees- 
back.each $5,Go.C.Tarwin,$). 

Louisville — John L. Martin, ^0 
to constitute himself a life mem- 
ber, Abraham Hite, and D. B. 
Allen, each $20, Willis Ranney, 
Wm. F. Pettit, James Sneed, 
Prentis k, Weissinger, William 
Richardson, Dr. Sam'l B. Rich- 
ardson, Wm. £. Glover, W. H. 
Field, Wm. Miller, George C. 
Gwathney, Rev. E. P. Hum- 
phry, Samuel Messick, Mrs. 
W. L. Breckenridge, Mrs. Am- 
anda Hall, Miss Manr Hall, Mrs. 
McFarland, Mrs. Eliza Cassa- 
dey, Miss Mary Add McNuti» 



80 00 



25 00 



61 00 
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Receipts. 




each $10, lUr. W. W. HiU, 
Wm. Kendrick, W. F. Bullock, 
James Fulton, Thos. E. Wilson, 

A. P. SUrbird, A. Peter, Sam*l 
Russell, Wallace & Lith^w, 
R. J. Ward, C. Coleman, Isaac 
Everitt, Henrv Pirth, P. But- 
ler, John Watson, J. W. Kal- 
fers, Thomas S. Foreman, Alex. 
HarbesoD, Rupert k. Lioder- 
berge, John S. Moiris, J. G. 
Pralgg & Co., W. B Clifton, P. 

B. Atwood, W. H. Walker, H. 
Parmelee, L. RuiTner, Jacob 
Bickwitb, Hamilton Pope, D. 
& J. (Vrieht & Co., Curran 
Pope, D. Beattie, Logan Mc- 
Knieht, J. M. Rutherford, R. 
A. Robinson, James Low, W. 
8. Pllcher, R. G. Cutter & Co., 
Emory Low, Charles J. Clark, 
Mrs. J. Hughes, each $5, Dr. 
L. Powell, §3, William Ander- 
son, B. O. Daris, Mrs. Robert 
Steel, Mrs. Apperson, each $2, 
Rev. James Craig, Mrs. W. H. 
Pope, cash, each ^1, Louisville 
Colonization Society, by S. Cas- 
sadey, treasurer, §.'58 25, J. P. 
Ctirtis k, Co., exchan«;e on un- 
current money, ^1 77 524 

OHIO. 

Harrison— Dr. Crookshanks 5 

INDIANA. 
Repository. — South Hanover — 
Thomas W. Hynes 6 



Peck, Lather Whettley, esq., 
each ^, Z. Bigelow, Mrs. Je- 
mima Freeman, Homer Hatch, 
esq., John Big:elow, Lem. Pope, 
Capt. J. S. Allen, Ariel Bum- 
ham, Phi neasKelley, ea. SOcts., 
Sarah Graves, J. C. Wheatley, 
C. A. Stratton, each 25 cts.. . . 

ilfon/pe/i€r-Subscription,916,Con- 
tribution, 36 36 

CraftsburQ — Hon. S. C. Crafts. . . 

Burlington — Rev. J. K. Converse. 



29 25 

22 86 
1 00 
6 00 



MASSACHUSETTS. 



Ii9 7S 



02 ' 
00 

00 



Total $1,067 02 

VERMONT. 
By Dea. Samuel Tracy : — i 

Strdfford — Hon. J.H.Harris, cash, 

Dr.Pierce,each$|l,cash,12Jc(s. S 12^' 
Rovalton — Wm. Skinner, ^I,l)ea. 

Joiner, 50 cts 1 50 

WUliamstown — Cong. Society 6 00 

8t. Johnsbury — J. F. Fairbanks, 
$15, Luther Clark, ^'}, J. H. 
Worcester, $3, Erastus Fair- 
banks, $10, Hiraiu Knap, $2, 
Thad. Fairbanks, $1.?, Moses 
Kittredge,$5, Horace Fairbanks, 

$3, Ephraim Jewett, $2 60 00 

CattUUm—Dedi. Cheaver 1 00 

Vergennes—E. D. Woodbridge. . . 2 00 
Enosburfr -Contribution by Con- 
gregational Society 9 50 

PiUney— Hon. P. White, annual j 

subscription 10 00 

Brookfield^Capt. A. Edson, $5, j 

Maj. John Wheatley, $5, Maj. ; 

D. Colt, Dea. S. Giiswold, Mrs. 
Polly Paine, J. Edson, Capt. Z. 
Bigelow, each 01, Mrs. £. B. 
L^man, $1 50, E. Ellis, esq., 
Simon Colton, esq.. Captain R. 



WorcetUr — Legacy of the late 

Daniel Waldo 10,000 00 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence — H. N. Slater, e«q., 
$100,Thos. M. Burgess, mayors 
010, Robert H. \\es, 020, A 
friend to the colored man, 020, 
Joseph Carpenter, 05, John C. 
Brown, 010, Wm. G. Goddan, 
01O,Thos. Harkness, 0IO,Thos. 
J. Stead, 05, cash, 01, John H. 
Mason, an. subscription, 05, Z. 
Allen, 05, Ed. Carrington, 010. 211 00 

CONNECTICUT. 

Guilfbrd—^lTS. Nathan'l Griffin, 
to constitute the Rev. E. Edwin 
Hall alife memberof the A.C.S. 80 00 

NEW YORK. 

Suffolk Co. — Amount received in 
lull of legacy left by John Ro- 
gers, dec d, per Messrs. Foot ' 

&Davies 882 10 

NEW JERSEY. 

Greenwich — Collection in Presby. 
church. D. X. Junkins, pastor, 
per J. Carter, Treasurer Board 

of Deacons 25 Otf 

VIRGINIA. 

King George Co.-Daniel Coakley, 
executor of Nath. H. Hooe, late 
of said Co., per Wm. R. Alason, 
esq., toward carrying to Liberia, 
slaves liberated by said Hooe's 
will ^ 8,730 00 

By Rev. J. B. Pinney : — 

Norfolk — Collection in Pres. Lec- 
ture-room, 015, Mrs. Mary J. 
Payne, 010, Mrs. Com. C. K. 
Stribling, 020, cash, 05 80 00^ 

Waynesburg — Collection in Pres. 
church 5 00 

Lexington — Collection in Presby. 
church, 033 31, Col. S. McDow- 
alReid,03O 08 tl 

Lynchburg-Rev.Win. McKinckle, 
05, Samuel McCorckle, 010, 
Charles L. Mosby, esq., 010, 
Mr. Earley, 05 3f 00 

Richmond— A lady,01, PerDi.Gil^ 
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dersleve rh>in Concord church, 
^10, Mr. Gordon and Mrs. £. 
M. Atkisson, $3, Dr.^Plumer 
and Mrs. and Miss Storrs, $^2, 
Collection in Trinity M. E. 
church, $13 50, Fred. Brans- 
ford, esq., $50, J. C. Hobson, 
esq., $50, N. Mills, esq., $50, 
Miss S. Bruce, $50, Rev. Robt. 
Ryland, $50, Win. H. McFar- 
land, $50, Wm. Barrett, $25, 
Samuel Reeve, $10, Jas. Cas- 
kie, $10, R. C. VVortham, $5, 
John Caskie, $5, John B. Mor- 
ton, $5, Lewis Webb, $5, J. L. 
Bacon, $5, Samuel Putney, $5, 
Hancock Lee, ^$5, W. F. Tay- 
lor, $5, cash, $5, Miss A. Col- 
man, $2, A friend, $3, W. P. 
Struther, $5, cash, $5, cash, 
$5, James Gardiner, $5, W. S. 
Donan, $3, Wm. H. Hubbard, 
on land subscription, $100, H. 
J. Miller, $5, cash, $4 704 8 1 

Petersburg — A. G. Mcllwaine, 
$100, DeArcy Paul, $100, Da- 
vid Dunlop, $50, John Steven- 
son, $20, Ladies* Sewing Soc, 
1st Pres. church, $20, Collec- 
tion in 1st Pres. church, $53 20, 
Judge May, cash, Wm. Craw- 
ley, Moses Paul, John £. Le- 
moine, James P. Smith, Jose- 
phus Hurt, each $10, Robert 
Ritchie, cash, Rev. S. Slaughter, 
cash, Daniel Lyon, E. P. Nash, 
Mrs. Dunn, Edward Osborne, 
W. S. Simpson, each $5, cash, 
$3, cash, $3, cash, $3, cash, A. 
Head, Collin Stokes, cash, cash, 
each $1, Mr. Burd, $3, Rev. 
Mr. Taylor, 50 cents 475 

LewUburg — Female Colonization 
Society, by the hand of Mrs. 
Gurley 8 

Frederiacsburg^R. C. L. Moncure, 
for passage, support, &,c., of 2 
emigrants in the RozCnoke 140 

5,227 57 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
By Rev. J. B. Pinney : — 
Raleigh — Mrs, Devereaux, J. R. 
Devereaux, & Judge Cameron, 
each $10, C.Dewey, J. B. Free- 
man, John Primrose, and W. R. 
Qales, each $5, John H. Bryan, 
and Wm. F. Collins, each $^, 
Wm. Peck, and J. Brunn, each 
$2, Wm. J. Clark, E. Colburn, 
J. H. Snow, and J. M. Tours, 

each $1, Wm. Pierce, $4 68 00 

FayeUevilU — Collection in Pres. 
church, $17 27, Collection in 
Pres. church, $18 87|, Rev. 
Janris B. Buston. $10, James 
Kyle, esq., $5, J. C. Dobbin, 



70 
75 
00 



$5, Jonathan Evans, $3, John 
Smith, $3, H. Lilley, $3, Jas. 
R. Gee, D. McGee, C. B. Mal- 
lett, W. Husk, W. Mclnlyre, 

Henry Branson, each $1 

Halifax-From Jos. J. Bell, toward 
the passage of 14 emigrants. . . . 



66 14 

200 00 



334 14 
25 00 



ALABAMA. 
By Rev. J. B. Pinney : — 

Mobile — Mrs. Dorsey * 

MISSISSIPPL 
Lewisville — Mrs. A. G. Gadden, 
toward the $1,000 due from le- 
gacy of her husband i 900 00 

KENTUCKY. 
By Rev. A. M. Cowan: — 
iVe/so7iCo.-~Haden Edwards, $20, 

E. B. Miles, Dr. A. W. Hynes, 
each $10, Spencer Miner, W. 
M- Powell, Mrs. Mary E. Dun- 
can, and Wm. Bush, each $5, 
W. B. Herrin, ^3, Thos. Dun- 
can, $2, Jacob Ponce, Green 
Duncan, Butler Rainy, James 
Allen, William Minor, Rev. J. 
Atkinson, each $1, Henry Rus- 
sell, and John Collins, each 
$1 50, Mrs. L. E. Atkinson, 
Miss Brookins, and W. Beard, 
each 50 cents, cash from 3 per- 
sons, each 25c., 4th July collec- 
tion in Big Spring church, $7. 88 25 

WashinglonCo. — Judge P. Book- 
er, and H. McElroy, each $10, 
J. H. Cunningham, So, J. R. 
Hughes and wile, $2, A. Mc- 
Elroy, J. C. Cozine, J. A. Gai- 
ther, and G. W. Taylor, each 
$1, J. P. Calhoun, 50cts., Thos. 
Montgomery, and W. Piatt, 
each 25 cents 82100^ 

Marion Co.— Sam'l McElroy, Ste- 
phen Purdy, David Philips, 
each $5, L. Edelen, Dr. James 
Fleece, each $3, Mis. Roza 
Gibbs, Elias Shackleford, W. 
Newbolt, W. H. Burnett, Ja- 
cob Rider, Thos. H. Best, Miss 
S. Scantland, each $1, R. H. 
Fogle, J. C. McElroy, Hugh 
Maxwell, and W, F. Scantland, 
each $2, B. Edmonds, cash, 
each 50 cents, Bradfordsville 
Colonization Society, $18 75. . 55 7i 

Green Co.— John Barrett, $5, W. 

F. Barrett, $4, David Lydner, 
Samuel F. Brown, each $2, R. 
S. Tate, J. G. Barrett, D. B. 
Moore, R. L. Moore, and R. O. 
Hundly, each $1, Mr. Harden, 
and W. A. Cheatham, each 25 

cents 18> K> 

Barren Co,—Di R. Young, Rich- 
ard Gamett, B. B. Crump, each 
$5, Dr. J. Westerfield, $3, T. 



